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UFE   OF   LORD   BYRON. 


The  circamstances  under  wliich  Lord  Byron  now  took  leave  of 
England  were  such  as,  in  the  r.ase  of  any  ordinary  person,  could  not 
be  considered  otherwise  than  disastrous  and  humiliatlni^.  He  had,  in 
the  course  of  one  short  year,  gone  through  every  variety  of  domestic 
misery ; — ^had  seen  his  hearth  ten  times  profaned  by  the  visitations  of 
t)ie  hiWy  and  been  only  saved  from  a  prison  by  the  privileges  of  his  rank. 
He  had  alienated  (tf,  indeed,  they  had  ever  been  his)  the  affections  of 
his  wife ;  and  now,  rejected  by  her,  and  condemned  by  the  world,  was 
betaking  himself  to  an  exile  which  had  not  even  the  dignity  of  appear- 
ing voluntary,  as  the  excommunicating  voice  of  society  seemed  to 
leave  him  no  other  resource.  Had  lie  been  of  that  class  of  unfeeling 
and  self-satisfied  natures  from  whose  hard  surface  tlie  reproaches  of 
others  fall  pointless,  he  might  have  found  in  insensibility  a  sure  refuge 
against  reproach ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  sensitiveness  that 
kept  him  so  awake  to  the  applauses  of  mankind  rendeied  him,  in  a 
still  more  intense  degree,  alive  to  their  censure.  Even  the  strange, 
perverse  pleasure  which  he  felt  in  painting  himself  unamiably  to  the 
world  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  both  startled  and  pained  when 
the  world  took  him  at  his  word ;  and,  like  a  child  in  a  mask  before  a 
looking-ghiss,  the  dark  semblance  which  he  had,  half  in  sport,  put  on, 
when  reelected  back  upon  him  from  the  mirror  of  public  opinion, 
filiocked  even  himself. 

Thus  surrounded  by  vexations,  and  thus  deeply  feeling  them,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  any  other  spirit  hut  nis  own  would  have 
sunk  under  the  struggle,  and  lost,  perhaps  irrecoverably,  that  level  of 
self-esteem  which  alone  affords  a  stand  against  the  shocks  of  fortune. 
But  in  him,  furnished  as  his  mind  was  with  reserves  of  strength,  wait- 
ing to  be  called  out, — the  very  intensity  of  the  pressure  brought  relief 
by  the  proportionate  re-action  which  it'produced.  Had  his  transgres- 
sions and  frailties  been  visited  with  no  more  than  their  due  portion  of 
punishment,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  very  different  result  would 
nave  ensued.  Not  only  would  such  an  excltenieut  have  been  insuffi- 
cient to  waken  up  the  new  energies  still  dormant  in  him,  but  that  con« 
sciousness  of  his  own  errors,  which  was  for  ever'livelily  present  in  his 
mind,  would,  mider  such  circumstances,  have  been  left,  undisturbed  by 
any  unjust  provocation,  to  work  its  usual  softening  and,  perhaps, 
humbling  influences  on  his  spirit.  But, — ^luckily,  as  it  proved,  for  the 
further  triumphs  of  his  genius, — no  such  moderation  was  exercised. 
The  storm  oi  invective  raised  around  him,  so  utterly  out  of  propor- 
tion with  his  offences,  and  the  base  calumnies  that  were  every  where 
heaped  upon  his  name,  left  to  his  wounded  pride  no  other  resource  than 
in  the  same  summouing  up  of  strength,  the  same  instinct  of  resist- 
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ance  to  injustice,  which  had  first  forced  out  the  energies  of  his  youth- 
ful genius,  and  was  now  destined  to  give  him  a  still  bolder  and  loftier 
range  of  its  powers. 

It  was,  indeed,  not  without  truth,  said  of  him  W  Goethe,  that  he  waa 
inspired  by  the  Genius  of  Pain, — for,  from  the  nrst  to  the  last  of  his 
agitated  career,  every  fresh  recruitment  of  his  faculties  was  imbibed 
from  that  bitter  source.  His  chief  incentive,  when  a  boy,  to  dfetinc- 
tion  was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  mark  of  deformity  on  his  person,  by 
an  acute  sense  of  which  h*  was  first  stung  into  the  ambition  of  being 
great.*  As,  with  an  evident  reference  to  his  own  fate,  he  himself  de- 
scribes the  feeling, — 

^  Deformity  is  daring. 
It  is  its  essence  to  overtake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equali 
Ay,  the  superior  of  the  rest.    There  is 
A  spur  in  its  halt  movements,  to  become 
All  that  the  others  cannot,  in  such  things 
As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  compensate 
For  step-dame  Nature's  avarice  at  first.**! 

Then  came  the  disappointment  of  his  youthful  passion, — the  lassi- 
tude and  remorse  of  premature  excess, — the  lone  friendlessness  of 
his  entrance  into  life,  and  the  ruthless  assault  upon  his  first  literary 
efforts, — all  links  in  that  chain  of  trials,  errors,  and  sufferings,  Inr 
which  his  great  mind  was  gradually  and  painfuJly  drawn  out ;-— all 
bearing  their  respective  shares  in  accomplishing  that  destiny  which 
seems  to  have  decreed  that  the  triumphal  inarch  of  his  genius  should 
be  over  the  waste  and  ruins  of  his  heart  He  appeared,  indeed,  him- 
self to  have  liad  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  it  was  out  of  such 
ordeals  his  strength  and  glory  were  to  arise,  as  his  whole'  life  was 
passed  in  courting  agitation  and  difficulties ;  and  whenever  the  scenes 
around  him  were  too  tame  to  furnish  such  excitement,  he  flew  to  fancy 
or  memory  for  "  thorns"  whereon  to  "  lean  his  breast." 

But  the  greatest  of  his  trials,  as  well  as  triumphs,  was  yet  to  come. 
The  last  stage  of  this  painful,  though  glorious,  course,  m  which  fresh 
power  was,  at  every  step,  wrung  from  out  his  soul,  was  that  at  which 
we  are  now  arrived,  his  marriage  and  its  results, — ^without  which,  dear 
as  was  the  price  paid  by  him  in  peace  and  character,  his  career  would 
have  been  incomplete,  and  the  world  still  left  in  ignorance  of  the  full 
compass  of  his  genius.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  was 
not  till  his  domestic  circumstances  began  to  darken  around  him  that 
his  fancy,  which  had  long  been  idle,  again  rose  upon  the  wing — both 
the  Siege  of  Corinth  and  Parisina  having  been  produced  but  a  short 
time  before  the  separation.  How  conscious  he  was,  too,  that  the  tur- 
moil which  followed  was  the  true  element  of  his  restless  spirit,  may 
be  collected  from  several  passages  of  his  letters  at  that  period,  in  one 
of  which  he  even  mentions  that  his  health  had  become  all  the  better 

*  In  one  of  hia  letton  to  Mr.  Hunt,  he  declares  it  to  be  hii  own  opinion  that 
**  an  addiction  to  poetry  ia  very  generally  the  result  of  *  an  uneasy  mind  in 
an  uneasy  body  ;*  diraase  or  deformity,"  he  adds.  **>  have  been  the  atteadaDts 
of  many  of  our  best.  Collins  mad— Chatterlon,  /  think,  mad— Cowptr 
mad — Pope  crooked — Mil  Ion  blind/*  ftc  &o« 

t  The  Deformed  Transformed. 
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for  the  conflict : — ^  It  is  odd,"  he  says,  **  but  agritation  or  contest  of 
any  kind  gives  a  reboond  to  my  spirits,  and  sets  me  up  for  the  time.** 

This  buoyancy  it  was, — ^this  irrepressible  spring  of  mind, — ^that  now 
enabled  him  to  bear  up,  not  only  against  the  assaults  of  others,  but 
what  was  still  more  difficult,  against  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 
The  muster  of  all  his  mental  resources,  to  which,  in  self-defence,  he 
had  been  driven,  but  opened  to  him  the  yet  undreamed  extent  and  ca- 
pacity of  his  powers,  and  inspired  him  with  a  proud  confidence  that  he 
should  yet  shine  down  these  calumnious  mists,  convert  censure  to 
wonder,  and  compel  even  those  who  could  not  approve  to  admire. 

The  route  which  he  now  took,  through  Flanders  and  by  the  Rhine, 
is  l)est  traced  in  his  own  matchless  verses,  which  leave  a  portion  of 
their  glory  on  all  that  they  touch,  and  lend  to  scenes,  already  clothed 
with  immortality  by  nature  and  by  history,  the  no  less  durable  asso- 
ciations of  undying  song.  On  his  leaving  Brussels,  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  would  be  luirdly  worth  relating,  were  it  not  for  the  proof 
it  affords  of  the  malicious  assiduity  with  which  every  thing  to  his  dis- 
advantage was  now  caught  up  and  circulated  in  England.  Mr.  Pryce 
Gordon,  a  gentleman  who  appears  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  him 
during  his  short  stay  at  Brussels,  thus  relates  the  anecdote. 

**  Lord  Byron  travelled  in  a  huge  coach,  copied  from  the  celebrated 
one  of  Napoleon,  taken  at  Genappe,  with  additions.  Besides  ^litde 
repoi^  it  contained  a  library,  a  plate-chest,  and  every  apparatus  for  din- 
ing in  it.  It  was  not,  however,  found  sufficiently  capacious  for  his 
baggage  and  suite ;  and  he  purchased  a  caleche  at  Brussels  for  his 
servants.  It  broke  down  going  to  Waterlbo,  and  I  advised  •  him  to 
return  it,  as  it  seemed  to  be  a  crazy  machine ;  but  as  he  had  made  a 
deposite  of  forty  Napoleons  (certainly  double  its  value),  the  honest 
Fleming  would  not  consent  to  restore  the  cash,  or  take  back  his  pack- 
ing-case, except  under  a  forfeiture  of  thirty  Napoleons.  As  his  lord- 
ship was  to  set  out  the  following  day,  he  begged  me  to  make  the  best 
anrangement  I  could  in  the  affair.  He  had  no  sooner  taken  his  de- 
parture, than  the  worthy  sellier  inserted  a  paragraph  in  *  The  Brussels 
Oracle,'  stating  '  that  the  noble  milor  Anglaii  hid  absconded  with  his 
caleche,  value  1800  francs  V  ^ 

In  the  Courier  of  May  13,  the  Brussels  account  of  this  transaction 
is  thus  copied. 

"  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Dutch  Mail,  dated  Brussels, 
May  8th : — In  the  Journal  de  Belgique,  of  this  date,  is  a  petition  from  a 
coachmaker  at  Brussels  to  the  president  of  the  Tribunal  de  Premier 
Instance,  stating  that  he  has  sold  to  Lord  Byron  a  carriage,  &c.  for 
1883  francs,  of  which  he  has  received  847  francs,  but  that  his  lordship, 
who  is  going  away  the  same  day,  refuses  to  pay  him  the  remaining 
1035  francs;  he  begs  permission  to  seize  the  carnage,  &c.  This  being 
granted,  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  proper  officer,  who  went  to  sig- 
nify the  above  to  Lord  Byron,  and  was  inrormed  by  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel  that  his  lordship  was  gone  without  having  given  him  any  thing 
to  pay  the  debt,  on  which  the  officer  seized  a  chaise  belonging  his  lord- 
ship as  security  for  the  amount.** 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  month  that  a  contra- 
diction of  this  falsehood,  stating  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case, 
as  above  related,  was  communicated  to  the  Morning  Chronicle,  in  i^ 
letter  from  Brussels,  signed  "Pryce  L.  Gordon." 

Another  anecdote,  of  far  more  interest,  has  btien  furnished  from  the 
saoie  respectable  source.    It  appears  that  the  first  two  stanzas  of  tha 
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▼erses  relatiugr  to  Waterloo,  ^Stop,  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire^s 
dust,***  were  written  at  Brussels,  after  a  visit  to  that  memorable  field, 
and  transcribed  by  Lord  Byron,  next  momingr,  in  an  album  belon|rin|r 
to  the  I'ldy  of  the  geniieman  who  communicates  the  anecdote. 

**  A  few  weeks  after  he  had  written  them  (says  the  relater),  the 
well-known  artist,  R.  R.  Reinagle,  a  friend  of  mine,  arrived  in  Brus- 
ffels,  when  I  invited  him  to  dine  with  roe,  and  showed  him  the  lines, 
requesting  him  to  embellish  them  with  an  appropriate  vignette  to  the 
following  passage : — 

'  Here  his  last  flight  the  haughty  eagle  flew. 
Then  tore,  with  bloody  beak,  the  fatal  plain ; 
Pierced  with  the  shafts  of  banded  nations  through, 
Ambition's  life,  and  labours,  all  were  vaii) — 
He  wears  the  shatterM  links  of  the  worid*s  broken  chain.* 

Mr.  Reinagle  sketched  with  a  pencil  a  spirited  chained  eagle,  grasping 
the  earth  with  his  talons. 

**  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  his  lordship,  and  mentioned  having  got 
this  clever  artist  to  draw  a  vignette  to  his  beautiful  lines,  and  the  liberty 
he  had  taken  by  altering  the  action  of  the  eagle.  In  reply  to  this,  he 
wrote  to  me — '  Reinagle  is  a  better  poet  and  a  better  onathologist  than 
I  am ;  eagles,  and  all  birds  of  prey,  attack  with  tlieir  talons,  and  not 
with  their  beaks,  and  I  have  altered  the  line  thus^- 

<  Then  tore,  with  bloody  talon,  the  rent  plain. 

This  is,  I  think,  a  better  line,  besides  its  poetical  justice.*  I  need 
hardly  add,  when  T  communicated  this  flattering  compliment  to  the 
painter,  that  he  was  highly  gratified.** 

Prom  Brussels  the  noble  traveller  pursued  his  course  along  the 
Rhine, — a  line  of  road  which  he  has  strewed  over  with  ail  the  riches 
of  poesy;  and,  arriving  at  Geneva,  took  up  his  abode  at  the  well-known 
hotel  S^cheron.  After  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  at  this  place,  he  re- 
moved to  a  villa,  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Diodati,  very  beautifully 
situated  on  the  high  banks  of  the  lake,  where  he  established  his  resi- 
dence for  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 

I  shall  now  give  the  few  letters  in  my  possession  written  by  him  at 
this  time,  and  then  subjoin  to  them  such  anecdotes  as  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  relative  to  the  same  period. 


LETTER  CCXLH. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*Ouchy,near  Lausanne,  June  27th,  1816. 
"I  am  thus  far  (kept  by  stress  or  we:ither)  on  my  way  back  to 
Diodati  (near  Geneva),  from  a  voyage  in  my  boat  roiKid  the  lake ;  and 
I  encUise  you  a  sprig  of  Gibbon's  acacia  and  some  rose-leuves  from  his 
garden,  whicl),  with  "part  of  his  house,  I  have  just  seen.  You  will  find 
honourable  mention,  in  his  Life,  made  of  this  *ac:u*i;i,'  whrn  he 
walked  out  oa  ih;;  lA^hi  of  coacUiJins:  iiis  hi»^t;>ry.    The  ^arJcu  and 

•  CUUdti  Harold,  Cii^to  3,  sUiua  17,  - 
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.nimmer-fioiMe,  where  he  composed,  are  neglected,  and  the  last  ntterly 
decayed ;  but  they  still  show  it  as  his  *  ciibiuet,*  and  seem  perfectly 
aware  of  his  memory.. 

"  My  route,  through  Flanders,  and  by  the  Rhine,  to  Switzerland,  was 
all  I  expected  aud  more.. 

**  1  have  traversed  all  Rousseau's  ground,  with  the  Heloise  before 
me,  and  am  struck  to  a  degree  that  I  cannot  express  with  the  force 
and  accuracy  of  his  descriptions,  aud  the  beauty  of  their  reality. 
Meillerie,  Clarens,  and  Vevay,  and  the  Chateau  de  Chillon,  are  places 
of  which  1  shall  say  little,  because  all  I  could  say  must  fall  short  of 
the  impressions  thev  stamp. 

•*  Three  days  ago,  we  were  .most  nearly  wrecked  in  a  squall  oft 
Meillerie,  and  driven  to  shore.  I  ran  no  risk,  being  so  near  the  rocks^ 
and  a  good  swimmer;  but  our  party  were  wet,  and  incommoded  a 
good  deal.  The  wind  was  strong  enough  lo  blow  down  some  trees,  as 
we  found  at  landing :  however,  all  is  righted  and  right,  and  we  are 
thus  far  on  our  return. 

'*  Dr.  Polidori  is  not  here,  but  at  Diodati,  left  behind  in  hospital  with 
a  sprained  ankle,  which  he  acquired  in  tumbling  from  a  waU — ^he  can't 
jump.,  .    . 

^  **  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  srr&well,  and  have  received  for  me 
certain  |ielms  and  swoirds,  seut  from  Waterloo,  which  1  rode  over  with 
pain  and  pleasure.  • 

**  1  have  finished  a  third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold  (consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  stanzas),  longer  than  either  of  the  two  former, 

Snd  Jn  sqme  part$«  it  niay  be,  better ;  biit  of  course  on  that  I  cannot 
etcrmine.    I  shall  s^ud  it  by  the  first  salfe-looking  opportunity. 

**Ever;&c." 

LiSTTER  CCXLtll. 

TO  UVU  MUaaAT. 

'*  Diodati,  near  Geneva,  July  33d,  1816. 
*•  1  wrote  to  you  a  few  weeks  ajg^o,  and.Divi  Polidori  received  your 
letter ;  but  the  packet  has  not  made  its  appearance,  nor  the  epistle,  of 
which  you  gave  notice  therein.  I  encU»se  you  an  advertisement,* 
which  was  copied  by  Dr.  Polidori,  and  which  appears  to  be  about  the 
most  impudent  impcisition  that  ever  issiipd  from  Grub-street.  I  need 
hardly  say.  that  1  know  nothing  of  all  this  trash,  nor  whence  it  may 
spring, — *  Odes  to  St.  Helena,' — *  Farewells  to  Kngland,'  &c.  &c.— 
and  if  it  can  be  disavowed,  or  is  worth  disavowing,  yoii  have  full  au- 
thority to  do  so.  I  never  wrote,  nor  conceived,  a  line  on  any  thing 
of  the  kiud,  any  more  than  of  two  oiher  things  with  which.  1  \yaii 
saddled— something  about  'Gaul,'  aiid  another  aljout  'Mrs.  La  Va- 

•  Tli»*following  waH  the  ndverlisement  enclosed  : 

^^  Neatly  printed  and  hot-pressed,  Ss.  Rd, 
.^  F«ord  Byron *a  Farewell  to  Kiiirla^id,  with  thren  oilier  poem« — Ode  to  St* 
Helena,  lo  My  Diiuglitar  Oii  her  Birthduy.  and  to  the  liily  of  Franco. 
«^  Printed  i)v  J.  John^iton.  Chnap^ide.  3ti) ;    Oxford.  9. 
*'■  The  above  heautiful  Poesns  will  he  read   ^  ith  the  inoit  lively  interest,  as 
it  i^  projablo  thev  will  be  ths  last  of  tiiu  auUiiir  a  th:tt  will  appear  in  £ng- 
Iliad." 
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'f 
lette  ;*  and  as  to  the  '  Lily  of  France,*  I  should  as  soon  think  of  cele- 
brating a  turnip.  *  On  the  morning  of  my  daughter's  birth,*  I  had  other 
things  to  think  of  than  verses ;  and  should  never  have  dreamed  of 
such  an  invention,  till  Mr.  Johnston  and  his  pamphlet's  advertisement 
broke  in  upon  me  with  a  new  light  on  the  crafts  and  subtleties  of  the 
demon  of  printing, — or  rather  publishing. 

*'  I  did  hope  that  some  succeeding  lie  would  have  superseded  the 
thousand  and  one  which  were  accumulated  during  last  winter.  I  can 
forgive  whatever  may  be  said  of  or  against  me,  but  not  what  they  make 
me  say  or  sing  for  myself.  It  is  enough  to  answer  for  what  I  have 
written ;  but  it  were  too  much  for  Job  himself  to  bear  what  one  has 
not.  I  suspect  that  when  the  Arab  patriarch  wished  that  his  'enemy 
had  written  a  book,*  he  did  not  anticipate  his  own  name  on  the  title- 
page.  I  feel  quite  as  much  bored  with  this  foolery  as  it  deserves,  and 
more  than  I  should  be  if  I  had  not  a  headache. 

*'  Of  Glenarvon,  Madame  de  Stael  told  me  (ten  days  ago,  at  Copet) 
marvellous  and  grievous  things ;  but  I  have  seen  nothing  of  it  but  the 
motto,  which  promises  amiably  *  for  us  and  for  our  trag^y.*  If  such 
be  the  posy,  what  should  the  ring  be  ? — *  a  name  to  aU  succeeding,** 
&c.  The  generous  moment  selected  for  the  publication  is  probmy 
its  kindest  accompaniment,  and — truth  to  say— the  time  woi  weU 
chosen.  I  have  not  even  a  guess  at  the  contents,  except^  from-  the 
very  vague  accounts  I  have  heard. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  ••••• 

"  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  egotism  of  this  letter.  It  is  not  my 
fault  altogether,  and  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  drop  the  subject,  when 
others  will  allow  me. 

'« I  am  in  tolerable  plight,  and  in  my  last  letter  told  you  what  I  had 
done  in  the  way  of  all  rhyme.  I  trust  that  you  prosper,  and  that  ]K>ur 
authors  are  in  good  condition.  I  should  suppose  your  stud  has 
received  some  increase  by  what  I  hear.  Bertram  must  be  a  good 
horse ;  does  he  run  next  meeting  1    I  hope  you  will  beat  the  Row. 

"Yours  alway,  &c** 

LETTER  CCXUV. 

TO  MR.  ROOKES. 

'^Diodati,  near  Geneva,  July  29th,  1816, 
"  Do  you  recollect  a  book,  Malhieson's  Letters,  which  you  lent  me, 
which  I  have  still,  and  yet  hope  to  return  to  your  library  ?  Well,  I 
have  encountered  at  Copet  and  elsewhere  Gray's  correspondent,  that 
same  Bonstetten,  lu  whom  I  lent  the  translation  of  his  correspondent's 
epistles  for  a  few  days ;  but  all  he  could  remember  of  Gray  amounts 
to  little,  except  that  he  was  the  most  » melancholy  and  gentlemanlike' 
of  all  possible  poets.  Bonstetten  himself  is  a  fine  and  very  lively  old 
man,  and  much  esteemed  by  his  compatriots ;  he  is  also  a  litterateur 
of  good  repute,  and  all  his  friends  have  a  mania  of  addressing  to  him 
volumes  of  letters— ^Mathieson,  Muller  the  historian,  &c.  &c    He  is 

*  The  motto  is— 

**  He  led  a  name  to  all  lacceeding  timei, 
Linked  with  one  virtue  and  a  thouaand  Crimea.** 
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a  good  deal  at  Copet,  where  I  have  met  him  a  few  timet.  All  then 
are  well,  except  Rocca,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  looks  in  a  very  bad 
state  of  health.  Schlegel  is  in  high  force,  and  Madame  as  brilliant  as 
ever. 

*'  I  came  here  by  the  Netherlands  and  the  Rhine  route,  and  Basle, 
Berne,  Morat,  and  Lausanne.  I  have  circumnavigated  the  Lake,  and 
so  to  Chamouni  with  the  first  fair  weather;  but  really  we  have  had 
lately  such  stupid  mists,  fogs,  and  perpetual  density,  that  one  would 
think  Castlereagh  had  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
also  on  his  hands.  I  need  say  nothing  to  ^ou  of  these  parts,  you 
having  traversed  them  already.  I  do  not  think  of  Italy  before  Sep- 
tember. I  have  read  Glenarvon,  and  have  also  seen  Ben.  Constantsa 
Adojphe,  and  his  preface,  denying  the  real  people.  It  is  a  work  which 
leaves  an  unpleasant  impression,  but  very  consistent  with  the  con- 
sequences of  not  being  in  love,  which  is  perhaps  as  disagreeable  as 
any  thing,  except  being  bo.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  all  such  lum 
(as  he  calls  them)  terminate  so  wretchedly  as  his  hero  and  heroine's. 

^  There  is  a  third  Canto  (a  longer  than  either  of  the  former)  of 
Childe  Harold  finished,  and  some  smaller  things, — among  them  a  stonr 
on  the  Chateau  de  Chillon ;  I  only  wait  a  good  opportunity  to  transmit 
them  to  the  grand  Murray,  who,  I  hope,  flourishes.  Where  is  Moore  1 
Why  is  he  not  out  t  My  love  to  him,  and  my  perfect  consideration 
and  remembrances  to  all,  particularly  to  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  and 
to  your  Dutchess  of  Somerset. 

"  P.S.  I  send  yon  a  foe  nmUe^  a  note  of  Bonstetten's,  thinVfng  yon 
might  like  to  see  the  hand  of  Gray's  correspondent." 


LETTER  CCXLV. 

TO  BOU  MUBKAT. 

•"Diodati,  Sept  99th,  1816. 

^'I  am  very  much  flattered  by  Mr.  Gifford's  good  opinion  of  the 
MSS.,  and  shall  be  still  more  so,  if  it  answers  your  expectations  and 
justifies  his  kindness.  I  liked  it  myself,  but  that  must  go  for  nothing. 
The  feelings  with  which  most  of  it  was  written  need  not  be  envied 
me.  With  regard  to  the  price,  /  fixed  none,  but  left  it  to  Mr.  Kinnaird, 
Mr.  Shelley,  and  yourself,  to  arrange.  Of  course,  they  would  do  their 
best ;  and  as  to  yourself,  I  knew  you  would  make  no  difficulties.  But 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Kinnaird  perfectly,  that  the  concluding./^  kvmdrtd 
should  be  only  condUianai;  and  for  my  own  sake,  I  wish  it  to  be 
added,  only  in  case  of  your  selling  a  certain  number,  ihai  tnunhtr  to 
be  fixed  by  yoursdf.  I  hope  this  is  fair.  In  every  thing  of  this  kind 
there  must  be  risk ;  and  till  that  be  past,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  I 
would  not  willingly  add  to  it,  particularly  in  times  like  the  present 
And  pray  always  recollect  that  nothing  could  mortify  me  more— no 
failure  on  my  own  part— than  having  made  you  lose  l^  any  purchase 
from  me. 

•*  The  Monody*  was  written  by  request  of  Mr.  Kinnaird  for  the 

•  A  Monody  on  the  ^^«h  of  Sheridan,  which  was  spoken  at  Dniiy-laM 

theatre. 
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theatre.  I  did  as  well  as  I  could ;  but  where  I  have  not  my  choice,  I 
preteud  to  answer  fur  nothing.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  are  Just 
returned  from  a  Journey  of  lakes  and  mountains.  We  have  been  tii 
the  Grindelwaid,  and  the  Jungfrau,  and  stood  on  the  summit  of  ihe 
Wengen  Alp;  and  seen  torrents  of  nine  hundred  feet  in  fall,  and 
glaciers  of  all  dimensions;  we  have  heard  shepherd's  pipes,  and 
avalanches,  and  looked  on  the  clouds  foaming  up  from  the  valleys 
below  us,  like  the  spray  of  the  ocean  of  hell.  Chamonni,  and  that 
which  it  inherits,  we  saw  a  month  ago ;  but,  though  Mont  Blanc  is 
higher,  it  is  not  equal  in  wlldness  to  the  Jungfrau,  ihe  Eighers,  the 
Shreckhorn,  and  the  Rose  Glaciei-s. 

**  We  set  off  for  Italy  next  week.  The  road  is  within  this  month 
Ipfested  with  bandits,  but  we  must  take  our  chance  and  such  precau- 
tions as  are  requisite. 

•*  Ever,  &c. 

^  P.S.  My  best  remembrances  to  Mr.  Giflbrd.  Pray  say  all  that 
van  be  said  from  me  to  him. 

^  1  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Maturin  did  not  like  Phillips*  picture.  I 
thought  it  was  reckoned  a  good  one.  If  he  had  made  the  speech  on 
the  original,  perhaps  he  would  have  been  more  readily  forgiven  by 
Ihe  proprietor  and  the  painter  of  the  portrait."    •    •    • 


LETTER  CCXLVI. 

TO  Ka«  HUftRAt. 

«*  Diodati,  Sept.  30th,  1816. 
**  I  answered  ^our  obliging  letters  yesterday :  to-day  the  Monody 
arrived  with  its  <ti/e-page,  which  is,  I  presume,  a  separate  publication. 
'  The  request  of  a  friend :' — 

*  Obliged  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends.' 

I  will  request  you  to  expunge  that  same,  unless  you  please  to  add, 
*by  a  person  of  quality,'  or  'of  wit  and  honour  about  town.'  Merely 
say,  *  written  to  be  spoken  at  Drury-lane.'  To-morrow  I  dine  ai 
Copet.  Saturday  I  strike  tents  for  Italy.  This  evening,  on  the  lake 
in  my  boat  with  Mr.  Hobhouse,  the  pole  which  sustains  the  mainsail 
slipped  in  tacking,  and  struck  me  so  violently  on  one  of  my  legs  (the 
worxt,  luckily),  as  to  make  mc  do  a  foolish  thing,  viz.  to  faini^-^ 
downright  swoon ;  the  thing  must  have  jarred  some  nerve  or  other, 
for  the  bone  is  not  injured,  and  hardly  painful  (it  is  six  hours  since), 
and  cost  Mr.  Hobhouse  some  apprehension  and  much  sprinkling  of 
water  to  recover  me.  The  setisattoii  whs  a  very  odd  one :  I  never 
had  but  two  sucsh  before,  once  from  a  cut  on  the  head  from  a  stone, 
several  years  ago,  and  o'lce  (long  avo  also)  in  fallinfj  into  a  grcHt 
wreath  of  snow;— a  sort  of  gray  giddiness  first,  then  nothingness  and 
a  total  loss  of  memory  on  bcjrinnina  to  recover.  Tiie  last  part  is  not 
disHirreeable,  if  one  did  not  find  it  agiiin. 

"  You  want  the  original  MSS.  Mr.  Dnvics  has  the  first  fair  fopv  in 
my  own  hand,  and  I  have  the  vin\\r\\  composition  here,  an.l  will  send 
or  save*  it  for  y<»n,  sinctt  you  wis'i  it. 

•*  With  rcijard  to  yuuracw  literary  proj:;c;t,  if  <i\vj  iMlv^;  f^lU  i^  i\\m 
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way  which  will,  to  the  best  of  my  judgnient,  suit  yon,  T  will  tiend  you 
what  I  can.  At  present  1  must  lay  by  a  little,  having:  pretty  wdl 
exhausted  myself  in  what  1  have  sent  you.  Italy  or  Dalmatia  and 
another  summer  may,  or  may  not,  set  me  off  again.  I  have  no  plans, 
and  am  nearly  as  indifferent  what  may  come  as  where  I  gfo.  1  shall 
take  Felicia  Heman^s  Restoration,  &c.  with  me ;  it  is  a  good  poein—- 
very. 

•*  Pray  repeat  my  best  thanks  and  remembrances  to  Mr.  GifTord  for 
all  his  trouble  and  good-nature  towards  me. 

'*  Do  not  fancy  me  laid  up,  from  the  beginning  of  this  scrawl.  I 
tell  you  the  accident  for  want  of  better  to  say ;  but  it  is  over,  and  I 
am  only  wondering  what  the  deuse  was  the  matter  with  me. 

**  I  have  lately  been  over  all  the  Bernese  Aips  and  their  lakes.  I 
think  many  of  the  scenes  (some  of  which  were  not  those  usually 
frequented  by  the  English)  finer  than  Chamouni,  which  I  visited  some 
time  before.  1  have  been  to  Clarens  again,  nnd  crossed  the  mountains 
behind  it:  of  this  tour  I  kept  a  short  journal  for  my  sister,  which  I 
sent  yesterday  in  three  letters.  It  is  not  all  for  perusal ;  but  if  yoa 
like  to  hear  about  the  romantic  part,  she  will,  1  dare  say,  show  you 
what  touches  upon  the  rocks,  &c. 

**^  Christabel — 1  wonH  have  any  one  sneer  at  Christabel :  it  is  a  fina 

wild  poem. 

«  •  •  •  • 

**  Madame  de  Stael  wishes  to  see  the  Antiquary,  and  I  am  gom|^  to 
take  it  to  her  to-morrow.  She  has  made  Copet  as  agreeable  as  aoenstf 
and  talent  can  make  any  place  on  earth. 

•*  Yours,  aver, 

From  the  Journal  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  letter^  I  am  enabled 
to  give  the  following  extracts. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  A  JOURNAL. 

"September,  18th,  181«. 
^Yesterday,  September  17th,  I  set  out  with  Mr.  Hobhouse  on  an 
excursion  of  some  days  to  the  mountains. 

*«  September  17th. 

''Rose  at  five;  left  Diodati  about  seven.  In  one  of  the  country 

carriages  (a  char-a-banc),  our  servants  on  horseback.    Weather  very 

fine;  the  lake  calm  and  clear;  Mont  Blanc  Hud  the  Aiguille  of  Argetw 

tieres  both  very  distinct ;  the  borders  of  the  lake  beautiful.    Reached 

Lausanne  before  sunset ;  stopped  and  slept  at .    Vf ent  to  bed  air 

nine;  slept  till  five  oVloek. 

"September  18th. 
**  Called  by  my  courier;  got  up.  Hobhouse  walked  on  before^  A 
mile  from  Lausanne,  the  mad  overflowed  by  the  lake;  got  on  hor8e*> 
baf'k,an(l  rode  till  wiiiiin  a  mile  of  Vevay.  The  colt  young,  but  weii^ 
very  w«ll.  Overtook  llohhoiisp,  nnd  n'snmcrl  the  carriafre,  which  ie» 
an  open  one.  Slopped  at  Vcivay  iwo  hours  (tlio  wconil  lime  I  hiKf 
Ti>:iii?d  1*)  ;  w:i!ke.^  lo  ilic  rhiirrli;  vic»\v  frotti  ttw  rhurihyjird  »u?»**rh; 
Witliiu  it  Gciici*;*!  Luvllow  (llio  ic;;iLi<iij's)  iLuiiuUiciiir— black  inarbie— 
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long  infcription— Latin,  but  simple ;  he  was  an  exile  two-and-thirty 
yean— one  of  king  Charles's  j  udges.  Near  him  Broughton  (  who  read 
king  Oharlea'B  sentence  to  Cliarles  Stuart)  is  buried,  with  a  queer  and 
rather  canting,  but  still  a  republican,  inscription.  Ludlow's  hou8« 
shown;  it  retains  still  its  inscription — ^'Omne  solum  forti  patria.* 
Walked  down  to  the  lake  side ;  servants,  carriage,  saddle-horses- 
all  set  off  and  left  us  pkuUis  Id,  by  some  mistake,  and  we  walked  on 
after  them  towards  Clarens ;  Hobhouse  ran  on  before,  and  overtook 
them  at  last.  Arrived  the  second  time  (first  time  was  by  water)  ai 
Clarens.  Went  to  Chillon  through  scenery  worthy  of  I  know  not 
whom ;  went  over  the  Castle  of  Chillon  again.  On  our  return  met 
an  English  party  in  a  carria^ ;  a  lady  in  it  fast  asleep— fast  asleep  in 
the  most  anti-narcotic  spot  m  the  world — excellent !  I  remember  at 
Chamouni,  in  the  very  eyes  of  Mont  Blanc,  hearing  another  woman, 
English  also,  exclaim  to  her  party,  *  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  more 
rural  f* — as  if  it  was  Highgate,  or  Hampstead,  or  Brompton,  or  Hayes 
— ^^ Rural r  quotha!— FU>ck8,  pines,  torrents,  glaciers,  clouds,  and 
summits  of  eternal  snow  far  above  them — and  *  rural  !* 

**  After  a  slight  and  short  dinner  we  visited  the  Chateau  de  Clarens ; 
an  English  woman  has  rented  it  recently  (it  was  not  let  when  I  saw 
it  first);  the  roses  are  gone  with  their  summer;  the  family  out,  but 
the  servants  desired  us  to  walk  over  the  interior  of  the  mansion.  Saw 
on  the  table  of  the  saloon  Blair's  Sermons,  and  somebody  else  (I  forget 
who*s)  sermons,  and  a  set  of  noisy  children.  Saw  all  worth  seeinr, 
and  then  descended  to  the  '  Bosquet  de  Julie,*  &c.  &c. ;  our  guide  fi2l 
of  Rousseau,  whom  he  is  eternally  confounding  with  St.  Preux,  and 
mixing  the  man  and  the  book.  Went  again  as  far  as  Chillon  to  revisit 
the  little  torrent  from  the  hill  behind  it.  Sunset  reflected  in  the  lake. 
Have  to  get  up  at  five  to-morrow  to  cross  the  mountains  on  horseback ; 
eairiage  to  be  sent  round ;  lodged  at  my  old  cottage—hospitable  and 
comfortable ;  tired  with  a  longish  ride  on  the  colt,  and  the  subsequent 
Jolting  of  the  char-a-banc,  and  my  scramble  in  the  hot  sun. 

*^  Mem.  The  corporal  who  showed  the  wonders  of  Chillon  was  as 
drunk  as  Bludur;  he  was  deaf  also,  and  thinking  every  one  else  so, 
roared  out  the  legends  of  the  castle  so  fearfully  .^However,  we  saw 
things  from  the  gallows  to  the  dungebns  (the  potence  and  the  cachoU)^ 
and  returned  to  Clarens  with  more  freedom  than  belonged  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 

"  September  19th. 
^  Rose  at  five.  Crossed  the  mountains  to  Montbovon  on  horseback, 
and  on  mules,  and,  by  dint  of  scrambling,  on  foot  also ;  the  whole 
route  beautiful  as  a  dream,  and  now  to  me  almost  as  indistmct.  I  am 
so  tired  ^-for  though  healthy,  I  have  not  the  strenffth  I  possessed  but 
a  few  years  ago.  At  Montbovon  we  breakfasted;  afterward,  on  a 
steep  ascent,  dismounted;  tumbled  down;  cut  a  finger  open;  the 
baggage  also  got  loose  and  fell  down  a  ravine,  till  stopped  by  a 
large  tree;  recovered  bageage;  horse  tired  and  drooping;  mounted 
mule.  At  the  approach  of  the  summit  of  Dent  Jumeiit*  dismounted 
again  with  Hobhouse  and  all  the  party.  Arrived  at  a  lake  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  mountains ;  left  our  quadrupeds  with  a  shepherd,  and 
ascended  farther;  came  to  some  snow  in  patches,  upon  whicth  my 
forehead's  perspiration  fell  like  rain,  making  tlie  same  dints  as  in  a 

*  Dent  d«  Jaman. 
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sieTe ;  the  chill  of  the  wind  and  the  snow  turned  me  giddjr,  but  1 
scrambled  on  and  upwards.  Hobhouse  went  to  the  highest  pmnacle; 
I  did  not,  but  paused  within  a  few  yards  (at  an  openinff  of  the  cliff). 
In  coming  down,  the  euide  tumbled  three  times ;  I  feU  a  langhing, 
and  tumbled  too— the  descent  luckily  soft,  though  steep  and  slippery: 
Hobhouse  also  fell,  but  nobody  hurt.  The  whole  of  the  mountains 
superb.  A  shepherd  on  a  very  steep  and  high  cliff  playing  upon  his 
pipe ;  very  different  from  Arcadia^  where  I  saw  the  pastors  with  a  long 
musket  instead  of  a  crook,  and  pistols  in  their  girdles.  Our  Swiss 
shepherd's  pipe  was  sweet,  and  nis  tune  a^freeable.  I  saw  a  cow 
strayed ;  am  told  that  they  often  break  their  necks  on  and  over  the 
crags.  Descended  to  Montbovon ;  pretty  scraggy  yilhige,  with  a  wild 
river  and  a  wooden  bridge.  Hobhouse  went  to  nsh— caught  one.  Oui 
carriage  not  come;  onr  horses,  mules,  &c.  knocked  up;  ourselves 
fatigued. 

**  The  view  from  the  highest  points  of  to-day's  journey  comprised 
on  one  side  the  greatest  part  of  Lake  Leman ;  on  the  other,  the  valleys 
and  mountain  of  the  canton  of  Fribourg,  and  an  immense  plain,  with 
the  lakes  of  Neufcbitel  and  Morat,  and  all  which  the  borders  of  Uie 
Lake  of  Geneva  inherit ;  we  had  both  sides  of  the  Jura  before  us  in 
one  point  of  view,  with  Alps  in  plenty.  In  passing  a  ravine,  the  guide 
recommended  strenuously  a  quickening  of  pace,  as  the  stones  fall 
with  great  rapidity  and  occasional  damage ;  the  advice  is  excellent, 
but,  like  most  good  advice,  impracticable,  the  road  bein^  so  rough  that 
neither  mules,  nor  mankmd,  nor  horses,  can  make  any  violent  progress* 
Passed  without  fractures  or  menace  thereof. 

**  The  music  of  the  cow's  bells  (for  their  wealth,  like  the  patriarch's, 
is  cattle)  in  tbe  pastures,  which  refich  to  a  height  far  above  any  moun- 
tains in  Britain,  and  the  shepherds  shouting  to  us  from  crag  to  crag,^ 
and  playing  on  their  reeds  where  the  steeps  appeared  almost  inacces- 
sible, with  the  surrounding  spenery,  realized  all  that  I  have  ever  heard 
or  imagined  of  a  pastoral  existence : — much  more  so  than  Greece  or 
Asia  Minor;  for  there  we  are  a  little  too  much  of  the  sabre  and  musket 
order,  and  if  there  is  a  crook  in  one  hand,  you  are  sure  to  see  a  gun 
in  the  other : — ^but  this  was  pure  and  unmixed — solitary,  savage,  and 
patriarchal.  As  we  went,  they  played  the  ^Rans  des  Vaches'  and 
other  airs,  by  way  of  farewell.  I  have  lately  repeopled  my  mind  with 
nature. 

**  September  90th. 

'*Up  at  six ;  off  at  eight.  The  whole  of  this  day's  Journey  at  an 
average  of  between  from  3700  to  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  This  valley,  the  longest,  narrowest,  and  considered  the  finest  of 
the  Alps,  little  traversed  by  travellers.  Saw  the  bridge  of  La  Roche. 
The  bed  of  the  river  very  low  and  deep,  between  immense  rocks,  and 
rapid  as  anger ;— a  man  and  mule  said  to  have  tumbled  over  without 
damage.  The  people  Tooked  free,  and  happy,  and  rich  (which  last 
impUes  neither  of  the  former) ;  the  cows  superb ;  a  bull  nearly  leaped 
into  the  char-a-banc — *  agreeable  companion  in  a  postchaise  f  goats 
aiid  sheep  very  thriving.  A  mountain  with  enormous  glaciers  to  the 
right— the  Klitzgerberg ;  farther  on,  the  Hockthom — ^nice  names— so 
soft  l-Stockhom^  I  believe,  very  lofty  and  scraggy,  patched  with  snow 
only ;  no  elaciers  on  it,  but  some  good  epaulettes  of  clouds. 

**  Passed  the  boundaries,  out  of  vaud  and  into  Berne  canton ;  French 
exchanged  for  bad  German ;  the  district  ftimous  for  cheesei  litaBrty, 
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pitypertr,  and  no  taxen.  Hobhouse  went  to  (i«h— caught  none* 
Strolled  to  the  river;  saw  boy  and  kid ;  kid  followed  iiim  like  a  do^; 
kid  could  not  get  over  a  fence,  and  bleated  piteously ;  tried  myself  to 
help  kid,  but  nearly  overset  both  self  and  kid  into  the  river.  Arrived 
here  about  six  in  the  evening.  Nine  o*ciock«— going  to  bed ;  not  tired 
to^lay,  but  hope  to  sleep,  nevertheless. 

"September  81st. 
•*  Off  early.  The  valley  of  Simmenthal  as  before.  Knlrance  to  the 
plain  of  Thoun  very  narrow;  high  rocks,  wooded  to  the  lop;  river; 
new  mountains,  with  fine  glaciers.  Lake  of  Thoun ;  extensive  plain 
with  a  girdle  of  Alps.  Walked  down  to  the  Chatean  deiichadau ;  view 
along  the  lake ;  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat  rowed  by  women.  Thoun  a 
very  pretty  town.    The  whole  day^s  journey  Alpine  and  proud. 

"  September  82d. 
••  Left  Thoun  in  a  boat,  which  carried  us  the  leng^lh  of  the  hike  in 
three  hours.  The  lake  small ;  but  the  banks  Hne.  Kocks  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  Landed  ai  Newhatise ;  passed  Interlachen;  entered 
upon  a  range  of  scenes  beyond  all  description,  or  previous  conception. 
Passed  a  rock;  inscription — two  brothers — one  murdered  the  other; 
j  ust  the  place  for  it.  After  a  variety  of  windintrg  came  to  an  enormous 
rock.  Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  (tlie  Jun^frau,  that  is,  the 
Maiden);  glaciers;  torrents;  one  of  these  torrents  nine  hundred  feet 
in  height  of  visible  descent.  Lodged  at  the  cunit'/s.  Set  out  to  see 
the  valley ;  heard  an  avalanche  fall,  like  thunder;  glaciers  enormous ; 
storm  came  on,  thunder,  lightning,  hail ;  all  in  perfection,  and  beautiful. 
1  was  on  horseback ;  guide  wanted  to  carry  my  cane  ;  I  was  going  to 
give  it  him,  when!  recollected  that  it  was  a  sword-stick,  and  I  thought 
the  lightning  misfht  he  attracted  towards  him ;  kept  it  myself:  a  good 
deal  encumberedf  with  it,  as  it  was  too  heavy  for  a  whip,  and  the  horse 
was  stupid,  and  stood  wiih  every  oiher  peal.  Got  in,  not  very  wet,  the 
cloak  being  stanch.  Hobhouse  wet  through  ;  Hobhouse  took  refuge 
in  cottage ;  sent  man,  umbrella,  and  cloak  (from  the  curate's  when  I 
arrived^  after  him.  Swiss  curate's  house  very  good  indeed — much 
better  than  most  English  vicarages.  It  is  immediately  opposite  the 
torrent  1  spoke  of.  The  torrent  is  in  shape  curving  over  the  rock,  like 
the  tail  of  a  white  horse  streaming  in  the  wind,  such  as  it  might  be 
conceived  would  be  that  of  the  '  pale  horse'  on  which  Death  is  mounted 
in  the  Apocalypse.*  It  is  neither  mist  nor  water,  but  a  something 
between  both ;  its  immense  height  (nine  hundred  feet)  gives  it  a  wave 
or  curve,  a  spntading  here,  or  condensation  there,  wonderful  and  inde- 
scribable. I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  this  day  has  been  better  than 
any  o/  this  present  excursion. 

•  It  11  interwting  to  observe  the  use  to  which  he  afterward  converted  these 
histy  memorandums  in  his  sublime  drama  of  Manfred. 

**  It  is  not  noon — the  sufiliow^s  rays  si  ill  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues"  of  lieavun. 
And  roll  the  sheelcd  silvur'M  waving  column 
0*er  the  crajr's  hoadlonsr  perpendicular. 
And  fliiiy  itM  lines  of  fo.-miirijr  lijrht  along, 
^nd  la  and/fo,  like  Hit.  pale  eo'trst-r^s  tul^ 
Tie  GitaU  fhed  to  b^  bft/r^de  uj  Deulli^ 
A»  ioid  in  tlu  .IpoccLljjut,^* 
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^'  September  S3d. 

*^  Berore  ascending  the  noountain,  went  to  the  torrent  (seven  in  the 
morning)  again ;  the  sun  upon  it,  forming  a  rainbow  of  the  lower  part 
of  all  colours,  but  principally  purple  and  gold;  the  bow  moving  as 
you  move ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  like  this ;  it  is  only  in  the  sunshine* 
Ascended  the  Wcngen  mountain ;  at  noon  reached  a  valley  on  the 
summit ;  left  the  horses,  took  off  my  coat,  and  went  to  the  summit, 
seven  thousand  feet  (English  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  mo,  and 
about  five  thousand  above  the  valley  we  left  in  the  morning.  On  one' 
side,  our  view  comprised  ihe  Jungfrau,  with  all  her  glaciers ;  then  the 
Dent  d* Argent,  shining  like  truth;  then  the  Little  Giant  (the  Kleine 
Fligher) ;  and  the  Great  Giant  (the  Grosse  Eigher),  and  last,  not  least, 
the  Wetterhorn.  I'he  height  of  the  Jungfrau  is  13,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  1 1,000  Hb<ive  the  valley :  tfhe  is  the  highest  of  this  range.  Heard 
tlie  avalanches  falling  every  five  minutes  nearly.  From  whence  we 
stood,  on  the  Wengen  Alp,  we  had  all  these  in  view  on  one  side ;  on 
the  other,  the  douris.rose  from  the  opposite  valley,  curling  up  perpen- 
dicular precipices  like  the  foam  of  the  ocean  of  hell,  during  a  spring 
tfde — it  w-iR  white,  and  sulphury,  and  immeasurably  deep  in  appeiur- 
ance.^  '  The  side  we  ascended  was  (of  course)  not  of  so  precipitous 
a  nature;  but  on  arriving  at  the  sununit,  we  looked  down  spon  the 
other  side  upon  a  boiiin>;  sea  of  cUiud,  dashing  against  the  crags  on 
which  wc  stood  (these  crags  on  one  side  quite  perpendicular).  Stayed 
a  quarter  of  an.  hour ;  began  to  descend ;  quite  clear  from  cloud  on 
that  side  of  the  mountain.  In  passing  the  masses  of  snow,  I  made 
a  snowball  and  pelted  Hobhouse  with  it. 

**  Got  down  to  our  horses  again ;  eat  something ;  remounted ;  heard 
the  avalanches  still ;  came  to  a  morass ;  Hobhouse  dismounted  to  get 
over  well ;  I  tried  to  pass  my  horse  over ;  the  horse  sunk  up  to  the 
chin,  and  of  course  he  and  I  were  in  the  mud  together ;  bemired,  but 
not  hurt;  laughed,  and  rode  on.  Arrived  at  the  Griiidclwald;  dined, 
mounted  again,  and  rode  to  the  higher  glacier — like  a^rozenhurricane.f 
Starlight,  beautiful,  but  a  devil  of  a  path  \  Never  mind,  got  safe  in ;  a 
little  lightning,  but  the  whole  of  the  day  as  fine  in  point  of  weather 
as  the  day  on  which  Paradise  was  made.  Passed  whole  woodi  cf 
withered  pines^  all  withered ;  trunks  stripped  and  lifeless,  branches 
lifeless ;  done  by  a  suigle  wiuter.:( 

•  •*  Ye  msalanehet^  whom  a  breith  draws  down 

In  mountainous  overwhelming,  come  and  crush  me ! 
/  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath^ 
Cratk  UfUh  a  frequent  eorifitct. 

♦  i**^*  #  * 

**  The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers ;  elottde 
Rise  curlin%  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury, 
Like  foam  from  the  routed  ocean  of  deep  helir — Mahwked. 

t  ^  O^er  the  savai^e  sea, 

The  frlassy  ocean  of  the  mountain  ice, 
Wo  skun  its  rugsfcd  breakers,  which  put  on 
The  aspect  of  a  tumbling  tentpcst^*  foam, 
F/oseu  ma  mamenl,'"-^ Ibid. 

i  **  T/ike  these  blasted  pinee^ 

Wreck*  pf  a  nngUiD^Uet%bark/e^^ftmi^fikl€e»*^^^lti9» 
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«« September  24th. 
**  Set  off  at  seven ;  up  at  five.  Passed  the  black  glacier,  the  moun- 
tain Wettertiom  on  the  right ;  crossed  the  Scheideck  mountain ;  came 
to  the  Ro$e  glacier,  said  to  be  the  largest  and  finest  in  Switzerland. 
/  think  the  fiossons  glacier  at  Chamouni  as  fine ;  Hobhouse  does  not. 
Came  to  the  Reichenbach  waterfall,  two  hundred  feet  hi^h ;  halted  to 
rest  the  horses.  Arrived  in  the  valley  of  Oberland ;  ram  came  on ; 
drenched  a  little ;  only  four  hours*  rain,  however,  in  eight  days.  Came 
to  the  lake  of  Brientz,  then  to  the  town  of  Bnentz;  changed.  In  the 
evening,  four  Swiss  peasant  girls  of  Oberhasli  came  and  sang  the  airs 
of  their  country ;  two  of  the  voices  beautiful— the  tunes  also;  so  wild 
and  original,  and  at  the  same  time  of  great  sweetness.  The  singing 
is  over ;  but  below  stairs  I  hear  the  notes  of  a  fiddle,  which  bode  no 
good  to  my  night's  rest ;  I  shall  go  down  and  see  the  dancing. 

*«  September  d5th. 
^  The  whole  town  of  Brientz  were  apparently  gathered  together  in 
the  rooms  below;  pretty  music  and  excellent  waltzing:  none  but  pea- 
sants ;  the  dancing  much  better  than  in  England ;  the  English  canH 
waltz,  never  could,  never  will.  One  man  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
but  danced  as  well  as  the  others;  some  other  dances  in  pairs  and  in 
fours,  and  veiy  good.  I  went  to  bed,  but  the  revelry  continued  below 
late  and  early.  Brientz  but  a  village.  Rose  early.  Embarked  on  the 
lake  of  Brientz ;  rowed  by  the  women  m  a  long  boat ;  presently  we 

Eut  to  shore,  and  another  woman  jumped  in.    It  seems  it  is  the  custom 
ere  for  the  boats  to  be  manned  by  Tammen ;  foucor  five  men  and  three 
women  in  our  bark,  all  the  women  took  an  oar,  and  but  one  man. 

*^  Got  to  Interlachen  in  three  hours;  pretty  lake ;  not  so  large  as 
that  of  Thoun.  Dined  at  Interlachen.  Girl  gave  me  some  flowers, 
and  made  me  a  speech  in  German,  of  which  I  know  nothing;  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  speech  was  nretty,  but  as  the  woman  was,  I  hope 
so.  Re-embarked  on  the  lake  or  Thoun ;  fell  asleep  part  of  the  way ; 
sent  our  horses  round ;  found  people  on  the  shore,  Mowing  up  a  rock 
with  gunpowder;  they  blew  it  up  near  our  lK>at,  only  telling  us  a 
minute  before;— mere  stupidity,  but  they  might  have  broken  our  nod- 
dles. Got  to  Thoun  in  the  evening ;  the  weather  has  been  tolerable 
the  whole  day.  But  as  the  wild  pan  of  our  tour  is  finished,  it  don't 
matter  to  us ;  in  all  the  desirable  part,  we  have  been  most  lucky  in 
warmth  Mid  clearness  of  atmosphere. 

*^  September  d6th. 
*«  Being  out  of  the  mountains,  my  journal  must  be  as  flat  as  my 
journey.  From  Thoun  to  Berne,  go<Ml  road,  hedges,  villages,  industry, 
property,  and  all  sorts  of  tokens  of  insipid  civilization.  From  Berne 
to  Fribourg;  different  canton;  Catholics;  passed  afield  of  battle; 
Swiss  beat  the  French  in  one  of  the  late  wars  agamst  the  French 
republic.  Bouffht  a  dog.  The  greater  part  of  this  tour  has  been  en 
horseback,  on  loot,  and  on  mule. 

^„        ^  ,  ••September 28th.  ^ 

"Saw  the  tree  planted  in  honour  of  the  battle  of  Morat;  three 

hundred  and  forty  years  old;  a  good  deal  decayed.    Left  Fribourg, 

but  first  saw  the  cathedral ;  high  tower.    Overtook  the  baggage  of  the 

ns  of  La  Trappe,  wiio  are  removing  to  Normandy;  afterward  a 
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coach,  with  a  quantity  of  nans  in  it.  Proceeded  along  the  banks  of 
the  lake  of  Neufchgtel ;  very  pleasing  and  soft,  but  not  so  mountainous 
•—at  least,  the  Jura,  not  appearing  so,  after  the  Bernese  Alps.  Reached 
Yverdon  in  the  dusk ;  a  long  line  of  large  trees  on  the  border  of  the 
lake ;  fine  and  sombre ;  the  Auberge  nearly  full— a  German  Prince8» 
and  suite  ^  got  rooms. 

**  September  89th. 
'^Passed  through  a  fine  and  flourishing  country,  but  not  moun- 
tainous. In  the  evening  reached  Aubonne  (the  entrance  and  bridge 
something  like  that  of  Durham),  which  commands  by  far  the  fairest 
Tiew  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  twilight ;  the  moon  on  the  lake ;  a  grove 
on  the  height,  nnd  of  very  noble  trees.  Here  Tavemier  (the  eastern 
traveller)  bought  (or  built)  the  chateau,  because  the  site  resembled 
and  equalled  that  of  Ervcani  a  frontier  city  of  Persia ;  here  he  finished 
his  voyages,  and  1  this  little  excursion,— for  I  am  within  a  few  hours 
of  Diodati,  and  have  little  more  to  see,  and  no  more  to  say." 

Among  the  inmates  at  S^cheron,  on  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  Lord 
Byron  had  found  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley,  and  a  female  relative  of  the 
latter,  who  had  about  a  fortnight  before  taken  up  their  resir.ence  at  this 
hotel.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Shelley  ever 
met ;  though,  long  before,  when  the  latter  was  quite  a  youth, — ^being 
the  younger  of  the  two  by  four  or  five  years, — I.e  had  sent  to  the  noble 
poet  a  copy  of  his  Queen  Mab,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which,  after 
detailing  at  full  length  all  the  accusations  he  had  heard  brought  against 
his  character,  he  added,  that  should  these  charges  not  have  been  true, 
it  would  make  him  happy  to  be  honoured  with  his  acquaintance.  The 
book  alone,  it  appears,  reached  its  destination, — the  latter  having  mis- 
carried,— ^and  Lord  Byron  was  known  to  have  expressed  warm  admi- 
ration of  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem. 

Thero  was,  therefore,  on  their  present  meeting  at  Geneva,  no  want 
of  disposition  towards  acquaintance  on  either  side,  and  an  intimacy 
almost  immediately  sprung  up  between  them.  Among  the  tastes 
common  to  both,  that  for  boating  was  not  the  least  strong ;  and  in  this 
beautiful  region  they  had  more  than  ordinary  temptations  to  indulge 
in  it.  Every  evening,  during  their  residence  under  the  same  roof  at 
S6cheron,  they  embarked,  accompanied  by  the  ladies  and  Polidori,  on 
the  lake ;  and  to  the  feelings  and  fancies  inspired  by  tliese  excursions, 
which  were  not  unfrequently  prolonged  into  the  hours  of  moonlight, 
we  are  indebted  for  some  of  those  enchanting  stanzas,*  hi  which  the 
poet  has  given  way  to  his  passionate  love  of  Nature  so  fervidly. 

•*  There  breathes  a  living  framnce  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ear 
Drips  the  light  drop  of  the  suspended  oar. 

•  •    .       •  #  •  • 

At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill. 
But  that  is  fanc^,— for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away.*' 

*  Childe  Hazold,  Canto  3. 
Vol.  1L— B 
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A  person  who  was  of  these  parties  has  thus  described  to  roe  one  of 
their  evenings.  "  When  the  bue  or  norih-cast  wind  blows,  the  waters 
of  the  lake  are  driven  towards  the  town,  and,  with  the  stream  of  the 
Rhone,  which  sets  strongly  in  the  same  direction,  combine  to  make  a 
very  rapid  current  towards'  the  harb^mr.  Carelessly,  one  evening,  we 
had  yielded  to  its  course,  till  we  found  ourselves  almost  driven  on  the 
piles ;  and  it  required  all  our  rowers'  strength  to  master  the  tide.  The 
waves  were  high  and  inspiriting, — we  were  all  animated  by  our  contest 
with  the  elements.  '  I  will  sing  vou  an  Albanian  song,'  cried  Lord 
Byron ;  *  now,  be  sentimental  and  give  me  all  your  attention.'  It  was 
a  strange,  wild  howl  that  he  gave  forth ;  but  such  as,  he  declared,  was 
an  exact  imitation  of  the  savage  Albanian  mode, — laughing,  the  while, 
at  our  disappointment,  who  had  expected  a  wild  Eastern  melody." 

Sometimes  the  party  landed,  for  a  walk  upon  the  shore,  and,  on  such 
occasions.  Lord  Byron  would  loiter  behind  the  rest,  lazilj^  trailing  his 
Bword-stick  along,  and  moulding,  as  he  went,  his  thronging  thoughts 
into  shape.  Often  too,  when  in  the  boat,  he  would  lean  abstractedly 
over  the  side  and  surrender  himself  up,  in  silence,  to  the  same  absorb- 
ingtask. 

The  conversation  of  Mr.  Shelley,  from  the  extent  of  his  poetic 
reading,  and  the  strange,  mystic  speculations  into  which  his  system  of 
philosophy  led  him,  was  of  a  nature  strongly  to  arrest  and  interest 
the  attention  of  Lord  Byron,  and  to  turn  him  away  from  worldly 
associations  and  topics  mto  more  abstract  and  untrodden  ways  of 
thought.  As  far  as  contrast,  indeed,  is  an  enlivening  ingredient  of 
such  intercourse,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  persons  more  formed 
to  whet  each  other's  facu'^ies  by  discussion,  as  on  few  points  of  com- 
mou  interest  between  them  did  their  opinions  agree;  and  that  this 
difference  had  its  root  deep  in  the  conformation  of  their  respective 
minds  needs  but  a  glance  through  the  rich,  glittering  labyrinth  of  Mr. 
Shelley's  pages  to  assure  us. 

In  Lord  Byron,  the  real  was  never  forgotten  in  the  fanciful.  How- 
ever Imagination  had  placed  her  whole  realm  athi?  disposal ;  he  was  no 
less  a  man  of  this  world  than  a  ruler  of  hers;  and,  accordingly, 
through  the  airiest  and  most  subtile  creations  of  his  brain  still  the  life- 
blood  of  truth  and  reality  circulates.  With  Shelley  it  was  far  other- 
wise ;-<-hi8  fancy  (and  he  had  sufficient  for  a  whole  generation  of 
poets)  was  the  medium  through  which  he  saw  all  things,  his  facts  as 
well  as  his  theories ;  and  not  only  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry,  but  the 
political  and  philosophical  speculations  in  which  he  indulged,  were  all 
distilled  through  the  same  over-refining  and  unrealizing  alembic.  Hav- 
ing started  as  a  teacher  and  reformer  of  the  world,  at  an  age  when  he 
could  know  nothing  of  the  world  but  from  fanr*y,  the  persecution  he 
met  with  on  the  threshold  of  this  boyish  enterprise  but  confirmed  him 
in  his  first  paradoxical  views  of  human  ills  and  iheir  remedies ;  and, 
instead  of  waiting  to  take  lessons  of  authority  and  experience,  he, 
with  a  courage,  admirable  had  it  been  but  wisely  directed,  made  war 
upon  both,  ^rom  this  sort  of  ((elf-willed  start  in  the  world,  an  impulse 
was  at  once  given  to  his  opinions  and  powers  directly  contrary,  U 
would  seem,  to  their  natural  bias,  and  from  which  his  life  was  too 
short  to  allow  him  time  to  recover.  With  a  mind,  by  nature,  fervidly 
pious,  he  yet  refused  to  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Providence,  and 
eubstitoted'  some  airy  abstraction  of  "  Universal  Love"  in  its  place. 
An  aristocrat  by  birth,  and,  as  1  understand,  also  in  appearance  and 
manners,  he  was  yet  a  leveller  in  politics,  and  to  such  an  Utopian 
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extent  as  to  be,  seriously,  the  advocate  of  a  community  of  property. 
With  a  delicacy  and  even  romance  of  sentiment,  which  lends  such 
grace  to  some  of  his  less  poems,  he  could  notwithstanding  contem- 
plate a  change  in  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  which  would  have  led  to 
results  fully  as  gross  as  his  arguments  for  it  were  fastidious  and 
refined;  and  though  benevolent  and  generous  to  an  extent  that 
seemed  to  exclude  all  idea  of  selfishness,  he  yet  scrupled  not,  in  the 
pride  of  system,  to  disturb  wantonly  the  faith  of  his  fellow-men,  and, 
without  substituting  an  equivalent  good  in  its  place,  to  rob  the  wretched 
of  a  hope,  which,  even  if  false,  would  be  worth  all  this  world's  best 
truths. 

Upon  no  point  were  the  opposite  tendencies  of  the  two  friends,-^ 
to  long  established  opinions  and  matter  of  fact  on  one  side,  and  to  all 
that  was  most  innovating  and  visionary  on  the  other, — more  observa- 
ble than  in  their  notions  on  philosophical  subjects ;  Lord  Byron  being, 
with  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  a  believer  in  the  existence  of  Matter 
and  Evil,  while  Shelley  so  far  refined  upon  the  theory  of  Berkeley  as 
not  onl^r  to  resolve  the  whole  of  Creation  into  Spirit,  but  to  add  also 
to  this  Immaterial  system  some  pervading  principle,  some  abstract 
nonentity  of  Love  and  Beauty,  of  which^-as  a  substitute,  at  least, 
for  Deity — ^the  philosophic  bishop  had  never  dreamed.  On  such  sub- 
jects, and  on  poetry,  their  conversation  generally  turned;  and,  as 
might  be  expected  from  Lord  Byron's  facility  in  receiving  new  im- 
pressions, the  opinions  of  his  companion  were  not  altogether  without 
some  influence  on  his  mind.  Here  and  there,  among  those  fine  bursts 
of  passion  and  description  that  abound  in  the  Third  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  may  be  discovered  traces  of  that  mysticism  of  meaning, — 
that  sublimity,  losing  itself  in  its  own  vagueness,-  which  so  much 
characterized  the  writings  of  his  extraordinary  friend ;  and  in  one  of 
the  notes  we  find  Shellev's  favourite  Pantheism  of  Love  thus  glanced 
at: — "But  this  is  not  all:  the  feeling  with  which  all  around  Clarens 
and  the  opposite  rocks  of  Meillerie  is  invested,  is  of  a  still  higher  and 
more  comprehensive  order  than  the  mere  sympathy  with  individual 
passion;  it  is  a  sense  of  the  existence  of  love  m  its  most  extended 
and  sublime  capacity,  and  of  our  own  participation  of  its  good  and  of 
its  glory :  it  is  the  great  principle  of  the  universe,  which  is  there  more 
condensed,  but  not  less  manifested ;  and  of  which,  though  knowing 
ourselves  a  part,  we  lose  our  individuality,  and  mingle  in  the  beauty 
of  the  whole." 

Another  proof  of  the  ductility  with  which  he  fell  into  his  new  friend's 
tastes  and  predilections,  appears  in  the  tinge,  if  not  something  deeper, 
of  the  manner  and  cast  of  thinking  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which  is 
traceable  through  so  many  of  his  most  beautiful  stanzas.  Bein^  natu- 
rally, from  his  love  of  the  abstract  and  imaginative,  an  adnurer  of 
the  great  poet  of  the  Lakes,  Mr.  Shelley  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  beauties  of  his  favourite  writer  under  the  notice  of  Lord 
Byron ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  that  once  persuaded  into  a  fair  perusal, 
the  mind  of  the  noble  paei  should^in  spite  of  some  personal  and 
political  prejudices  which  unluckily  survived  this  short  access  of 
admiration — not  only  feel  the  influence,  but,  in  some  degree,  even 
reflect  the  hues  of  one  of  the  very  few  real  and  original  poets  that 
this  age  (fertile  as  it  is  in  rhymers  quotes  ego  tt  Qvmenua)  has  had  the 
glory  of  producing. 

When  Polidori  was  of  their  party  (which,  tiU  he  found  attractions 
elsewhere,  was  generally  the  case),  theit  more  elevated  subjects  of 
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conTeraation  were  almost  always  put  to  flight  by  the  strange  sallies 
of  this  eccentric  young  man,  whose  vanity  made  hitii  a  constant  butt 
for  Lord  Byroads  sarcasm  and  mcrrimenu  The  son  of  a  highly 
respectable  Italian  gentleman,  who  was  in  early  life,  I  understand,  the 
secretary  of  Aifieri,  Poliduri  seems  to  have  possessed  both  talents  and 
dispositions  which,  had  he  lived,  might  have  rendered  him  a  useful 
member  of  his  profession  and  of  society.  At  the  time,  however,  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  his  ambition  of  distinction  far  outwent  both 
his  powers  and  opportunities  of  attaining  it.  His  mind,  accordingly, 
between  ardour  and  weakni^ss,  was  kept  in  a  constant  hectic  of  vanitv, 
and  he  seems  to  have  alternately  provoked  and  amused  his  nobio 
employer,  leaving  him  seldom  any  escape  from  anger  but  in  laughter. 
Among  other  pretensions,  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  shining  as  an 
author,  and  one  evening,  at  Mr.  Shelley's,  producing  a  tragedy  of  his 
own  writing,  insisted  that  they  should  undergo  the  operation  of  hear- 
ing it.  To  lighten  the  infliction.  Lord  Byron  took  upon  himself  the 
task  of  reader ;  and  the  whole  scene,  from  the  description  I  have  heard 
of  it,  must  have  been  not  a  little  trying  to  gravity.  In  spite  of  the 
jealous  wat<:h  kept  upon  every  countenance  by  the  author,  it  was 
impossible  to  withstand  the  smile  lurking  in  the  eye  of  the  reader, 
whose  only  resource  against  the  outbreak  of  his  own  laughter  lay  in 
lauding,  from  time  to  time,  most  vehemently,  the  sublimity  of  the 
verses ; — particularly  some  that  began  **  'T  is  thus  the  golter*d  idiot  of 
the  Alps" — and  then  adding,  at  the  close  of  every  such  eulogy,  •*  I 
assure  you,  when  1  was  in  the  Drury-lane  Committee,  much  worse 
things  were  offered  to  us." 

After  passing  a  fortnight  under  the  same  roof  with  Lord  Byron  at 
S^cheron,  Mr.  ahd  Mrs.  Shelley  removed  to  a  small  house  on  the  Mont- 
Blanc  side  of  the  Lake,  within  about  ten  minutes*  walk  of  the  villa 
which  their  noble  friend  had  taken,  upon  the  high  banks,  called  Belle 
Uive,  that  rose  immediately  behind  them.  During  the  fortnight  that 
Lord  Byron  outstaid  them  at  S6c heron,  though  the  weather  had 
changed  and  was  become  windy  and  cloudy,  he  every  evening  crossed 
the  Lake,  with  Polidori,  to  visit  them ;  and,  **  as  he  returned  again 
(says  my  informant)  over  the  darkened  waters,  the  wind,  from  far 
across,  bore  us  his  voice  singing  your  Tyrolese  Song  of  Liberty, 
which  1  then  first  heard,  and  which  is  to  me  inextricably  linked  with 
his  remembrance." 

In  the  mean  time,  Polidori  had  become  jealous  of  the  growing  inti- 
macy of  his  noble  patron  with  Shelley :  and  the  plan  which  he  now 
understood  them  to  have  formed  of  making  a  tour  of  the  Lake  without 
him  completed  his  moitification.  In  the  soreness  of  his  feelings  ou 
this  subj(fct,  he  indulged  in  some  intemperate  remonstrances,  which 
Lord  Byron  indignantly  resented ;  and  the  iisual  bounds  of  courtesy 
being  passed  on  both  sides,  the  dismissal  of  Polidori  appeared,  even 
to  himself,  inevhable.  With  this  pmspect,  which  he  considered 
nothing  less  than  ruin,  before  his  eyes,  the  poor  young  man  was,  it 
seems,  un  the  point  of  committing  that  fatal  act  which,  two  or  three 
years  afterward,  he  actually  did  perpetrate.  Retiring  to  his  own 
room,  he  had  already  drawn  forth  the  poison  from  his  medicine  chest, 
and  was  pausing  to  consider  whether  he  should  write  a  letter  before 
he  took  it,  when  Lord  Byron  (without,  however,  the  least  suspicion  of 
his  intention)  tapped  at  the  door  and  entered,  with  his  hand  held  forth 
in  sign  of  reconciliation.  The  sudden  revulsion  was  loo  much  for 
poor  PoJli^hy  who  burst  inio  isars;  and#  in  relating  all  the  oiioQior 
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stances  of  the  occurrence  afterward,  he  declared  that  nothing  could 
exceed  the  gentle  kindness  of  Lord  Byrou  in  sooiiiiiig  his  mind  and 
reetoring  him  to  composure. 

Soon  after  this  the  noble  poet  removed  to  Diodati.  He  had,  on  his 
first  coming  to  Geneva,  with  the  good-natured  view  of  introdnr^ing 
Polidori  into  company,  gone  to  several  Geuevese  parties;  but,  this 
task  performed,  he  retired  altogether  from  society,  till  late  in  the  sum- 
mer, when,  as  we  have  seen,  he  visited  Copet.  His  means  were  at 
this  time  very  limited,  and  though  he  lived  by  no  means  parsimoniously, 
all  unnecessary  expenses  were  avoided  in  his  establishment.  The 
voung  physician  had  been,  at  first,  a  source  of  much  expense  to  him, 
being  in  the  habit  of  hiring^  carriage,  at  a  louis  a  day  (Lord  Byron 
not  then  keeping  horses)  to  take  him  to  his  evening  parties ;  and  it 
was  some  time  before  his  noble  patron  had  the  courage  to  put  this 
luxury  down. 

The  liberty,  indeed,  which  this  young  person  allowed  himself  was, 
on  one  occasion,  the  means  of  bringing  an  imputation  upon  the  poet's 
hospitality  p.nd  good-breeding,  which,  like  every  thing  else,  true  or 
fa/se,  tending  to  cast  a  shade  upon  his  character,  was  Tot  wome  time 
circulated  with  most  industrious  zeal.  Without  any  authority  from 
the  noble  owner  of  the  mansion,  he  took  upon  himself  to  invite  some 
Genevese  gentlemen  (M.  Pictet,  and,  I  believe,  M.  Bonstetteii)  to  dine 
at  Diodati ;  and  the  punishment  which  Lord  Byron  thought  it  right  to 
Infict  upon  him  for  such  freedom  was,  **  as  he  had  invited  the  guests, 
to  leave  him  also  to  entertain  them.*'  This  step,  though  merely  a 
consequence  of  the  physician's  indiscretion,  it  was  not  difficult,  of 
course,  to  convert  into  a  serious  charge  of  caprice  and  rudeness 
against  the  host  himself. 

By  such  repeated  instances  of  thoughtlessness  (to  use  no  harsher 
term),  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Lord  Byron  should  at  last  be  driven 
into  a  feeling  of  distaste  towards  his  medical  companiou,  of  whom  he 
one  day  remarked,  that  "  he  was  exactly  the  kind  of  person  to  whom, 
if  he  fell  overboard,  one  would  hold  out  a  straw  to  know  if  the  adage 
be  true  that  drowning  men  catch  at  straws." 

A  few  more  anecdotes  of  this  young  man,  while  in  the  service  of 
Lord  Byron,  may,  as  throwing  liffht  upon  the  character  of  the  latter, 
he  not  inappropriately  intmduced.  While  the  whole  party  were,  one 
day,  out  boating,  Polidori,  by  some  accident,  in  rowing,  struck  Lord 
Byron  violently  on  the  knee-pan  with  his  oar;  and  the  latter,  without 
speaking,  turned  his  face  away  to  hide  the  pain.  After  a  moment  he 
said,  '*  Be  so  kind,  Polidori,  another  time,  to  take  more  care,  for  you 
hurt  me  very  much."  "  1  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  the  other,  **  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  nan  suffer  fuiin."  in  a  calm,  suppressed  tone.  Lord 
Byron  replied,  "  Let  me  advise  you,  Polidori,  when  you,  another  time, 
hurt  any  one,  not  to  express  your  satisfaction.  People  do  n't  like  to 
be  told  that  those  who  give  them  pain  are  glad  of  it;  and  they  cannot 
always  command  their  anger.  It  was  with  some  difilcnlty  that  I 
refrained  from  throwiner  you  into  the  water,  and,  but  for  Mrs.  Shelley's 
presence,  I  should  probably  h.ive  done  some  such  rash  thing."  This 
was  Sttid  without  ilUtem^ier,  and  the  cloud  soon  passed  away. 

Another  time,  when  the  lady  just  mentioned  was,  after  a  shower  of 
rain,  WMlking  up  the  hill  to  Diodati,  Lord  Byron,  who  saw  h^r  from 
h"-i  Imicony  where  he  was  standing  with  Polidori,  said  to  the  latter, 
^  Now,  yon  w'  o  wish  to  be  gallant  ought  to  jump  down  this  small 
beighi  aud  offer  your  arm.**    Fuiidori  chose  the  easiest  pail  of  tho 
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declivity  and  leaped ;— but,  the  ground  being  wet,  his  foot  slipped  and 
he  sprained  his  ancle.*  Lord  Byron  instantly  helped  to  carry  him  in 
and  procure  cold  water  for  the  foot ;  and,  after  he  was  laid  on  the  sofa, 
perceiving  that  he  was  uneasy,  went  up  stairs  himself  (an  exertion 
which  his  lameness  made  painful  and  disagreeable)  to  fetch  a  pillow 
for  him.  "^  Well,  I  did  not  believe  you  had  so  much  feeling,**  was 
Polidori*8  gracious  remark,  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  not  a  little 
clouded  the  noble  poet^s  brow. 

A  dialogue  which  Lord  Byron  himself  used  to  mention  as  having 
taken  place  between  them  during  their  journey  on  the  Rhine,  is 
amusingly  characteristic  of  both  the  persons  concerned.  ^  After  all," 
said  the  physician,  **  what  is  there  you  can  do  that  I  cannot  I" — **  Why, 
since  you  force  me  to  say,"  answered  the  other,  "  I  think  there  are 
three  things  1  can  do  which  you  cannot."  Polidori  defied  him  to 
Dame  them.  *'  I  can,"  said  Lord  Byron,  "  swim  across  that  river — ^I 
can  snuff  out  that  candle  with  a  pistol-shot  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
paces — and  I  have  written  a  poemf  of  which  14,000  copies  were  sold 
m  one  day." 

The  jealous  pique  of  the  doctor  against  Shelley  was  constantly 
breaking  out,  and  on  the  occasion  of  some  victory  which  the  latter 
had  gained  over  him  in  a  sailing-match,  he  took  it  mto  his  head  that 
his  antagonist  had  treated  him  with  contempt;  and  went  so  far,  in 
consequence,  notwithstanding  Shelley's  known  sentiments  against 
duelling,  as  to  proffer  him  a  sort  of  challenge,  at  which  Shelley,  as 
might  be  expected,  only  laughed.  Lord  Byron,  however,  fearinfif  that 
the  vivacious  physician  might  still  farther  take  advantage  of  this 
peculiarity  of  his  friend,  said  to  him,  ^  Recollect,  that  though  Shelley 
Las  some  scruples  about  duelling,  /  have  none ;  and  shall  be,  at  aU 
times,  ready  to  take  his  place." 

At  Diodati,  his  life  was  passed  in  the  same  regular  round  of  habits 
and  occupations  into  whicn,  when  left  to  himself,  he  always  naturally 
fell;  a  late  breakfast,  then  a  visit  to  the  Shelleys*  cottage  and  an 
excursion  on  the  Lake; — at  five,  dinner^  (when  he  usually  preferred 
being  alone),  and  then,  if  the  weather  permitted,  an  excursion  again. 
He  and  Shelley  had  joined  in  purchasing  a  boat,  for  which  they  gave 
twenty-five  /outs, — a  small  sailing  vessel,  fitted  to  stand  the  usual 
squalls  of  the  climate,  and,  at  that  time,  the  only  keeled  boat  on  the 
Lake.  When  the  weather  did  not  allow  of  their  excursions  after 
dinner,— an  occurrence  not  unfrequent  during  this  very^  wet  summer, — 
the  inmates  of  the  cottage  passed  their  evenings  at  Diodati,  and,  when 
the  rain  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  them  to  return  home,  remained 
there  to  sleep.  ^We  often,"  says  one,  who  was  not  the  least 
ornamental  of  the  party,  "^  sat  up  in  conversation  till  the  morning  light. 
There  was  never  any  lack  of  subjects,  and,  grave  or  gay,  we  were 
always  interested." 

*  To  thislameneai  of  Polidori  one  of  the  preceding  letters  of  Lord  Byron 
ftUadei.  I 

t  The  Corsair. 

%  His  syitem  of  diet  here  wu  regulated  by  an  abetinenoe  almost  incredible. 
A  thin  slice  of  bread,  with  tea,  at  breakfast — a  Ueht  vegetable  dinner,  with 
a  bottle  or  two  of  Seitze  water,  tinnd  with  v  n  de  Grave — and  in  the  eve- 
ning, a  cup  of  green  tea,  without  niiTk  or  sugai,  formed  the  whole  of  his  raa* 
tenanoe.  The  pangs  of  hunger  he  appeased  by  privately  chdwing  tobacM 
sad  smoking  oigars. 
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During  a  week  of  rain  at  this  time,  having  amused  themselves  with 
reading  Gennan  ghost-stories,  they  agreed,  at  last,  to  write  something 
in  imitation  of  them.  ^  Yon  and  1,**  said  Lord  Byron  to  Mrs.  Shelley, 
**  will  publish  ours  together.''  He  then  began  his  tale  of  the  Vampire ; 
and,  having  the  whole  arranged  in  his  head,  repeated  to  them  a  sketch 
of  the  story*  one  evening, — ^but,  from  the  narrative  being  in  prose* 
made  but  little  progress  in  filling  up  his  outline.  The  most  memorable 
result,  indeed,  of  their  stoiy-teUing  compact,  was  Mrs.  Shelley's  wild 
and  powerful  romance  of  Frankenstein, — one  of  those  original  con- 
ceptions that  take  hold  of  the  public  mind  at  once,  and  for  ever. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  as  we  have  seen  in  one  of  the  pre« 
ceding  letters,  Lord  Byron,  accompanied  b]^  his  friend  Shelley,  made 
a  tour  in  his  boat  round  the  Like,  and  visited,  '^with  the  Heloise 
before  him,"  all  those  scenes  around  Meillerie  and  Clarens,  which 
have  become  consecrated  for  ever  by  ideal  passion,  and  by  that  power 
which  Grenius  alone  possesses,  of  giving  such  life  to  its  dreams  as  to 
make  them  seem  realities.  In  the  squall  off  Meillerie,  which  he  men- 
tions, their  danger  was  considerablcf  In  the  expectation,  every 
moment,  of  being  obliged  to  swim  for  his  life.  Lord  Byron  had  already 
thrown  off  his  coat,  and,  as  Shelley  was  no  swimmer,  insisted  upon 
endeavouring)  by  some  means,  to  save  him.  This  offer,  however, 
Shelley  positively  refused ;  and  seating  himself  quietly  upon  a  locker, 
and  grasping  the  rings  at  each  end  firmly  in  his  hands,  declared  his 
determination  to  go  down  in  that  position,  without  a  struggle.^ 

Subjoined  to  that  interesting  little  work,  the  *'  Six  Weeks'  Tour," 
there  is  a  letter  by  Shelley  himself,  giving  an  account  of  this  excur* 
sion  round  the  Lake,  and  written  with  all  the  enthusiasm  such  scenes 
should  inspire.  In  describing  a  beautiful  child  they  saw  at  the  village 
of  Nerni,  he  says,  "  My  companion  gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  which 
he  took  without  speaking,  with  a  sweet  smile  of  easy  thankfulness, 

*  From  hit  remembrance  of  this  sketch,  Polidori  afterward  vamped  up  his 
■tmnge  novel  of  the  Vampire,  which,  under  the  supposiiion  of  its  being  Lord 
Byron's,  wa«  receiyed  with. such  enthusiasm  in  France.  It  would,  indeed, 
not  a  little  deduct  from  our  value  of  foreign  fame,  if  what  some  French 
writeTB  have  asserted  be  true,  that  the  appearance  of  this  extravagant  novel 
among  our  neighbours  first  attracted  their  attention  to  the  genius  of  Byron. 

t  **  The  wind,*^  says  Lord  Byron's  fellow-voyager,  **  gradually  increased  in 
violence  until  it  blew  tremendously  :  and,  as  it  came  from  the  remotest 
extremity  of  the  Lake,  produced  waves  of  a  frightful  height,  and  covemd  the 
whole  surface  with  a  chaos  of  foam.  One  of  our  boatmen,  who  was  u  dread- 
fully stupid  fellow,  peruisted  in  holding  the  sail  at  a  time  when  the  boat  was 
on  the  point  of  beuig  driven  under  water  by  the  humcano.  On  discovering 
this  error,  be  let  It  entirely  go,  and  the  boat  for  a  moment  refused  to  obey 
the  heim ;  in  addition,  the  rudder  was  so  broken  as  to  render  the  manage- 
ment of  it  very  difficult;  one  wave  fell  in  and  then  another." 

%  ^''l  felt,  in  this  near  prospect  of  death,"  ssys  Mr.  Shelley,  •*  a  mixture  of 
sensations,  among  which  terror  entered,  though  but  sobordinately.  My 
feelings  would  have  been  less  painful,  had  I  been  alone ;  but  I  knew  that  my 
eoropanion  would  have  attempted  to  save  me,  and  I  was  overcome  with 
hamiliatton,  when  I  thought  thai  nis  life  might  have  been  risked  to  preserve 
mine.  When  we  arrived  at  St.  Qingoux,  the  inhabitants,  who  stood  on  the 
•bore,  ansiceustomed  to  see  a  vessel  as  frail  as  ours,  and  fearing  to  venture 
at  all  on  each  a  sea,  exchanged  looks  of  wonder  and  congratulation  with 
cor  boatineo,  who,  as  wall  as  oonelves,  were  well  pleased  to  set  foot  o^ 
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and  then  with  an  unembarrassed  air  turned  to  his  play.**  There  were, 
indeed,  few  things  Lord  Byron  more  delighted  in  than  to  watch 
beautiful  children  at  play;— "many  a  lovely  Swiss  child  (says  a 
person  who  saw  him  daily  at  this  time)  received  crowns  from  him  as 
the  reward  of  their  grace  and  sweetness.** 

Speaking  of  their  lodgings  at  Nemi,  which  were  gloomy  and  dirty, 
Mr.  Shelley  says,  "On  returning  to  our  inn,  we  found  that  the 
servant  had  arranged  our  rooms,  and  deprived  them  of  the  mater 
portion  of  their  former  disconsolate  appearance.  They  reminded  my 
companion  of  Greece : — it  was  five  years,  he  said,  since  he  had  slept 
in  such  beds.** 

Luckily  for  Shelley*s  full  enjoyment  of  these  scenes,  he  had  never 
before  happened  to  read  the  Heloise ;  and  though  his  companion  had 
long  been  familiar  with  that  romance,  the  sight  of  the  region  itself,  the 
"  birthplace  of  deep  Love,**  every  spot  of  which  seemed  instinct  with 
the  passion  of  the  story,  gave  to  the  whole  a  fresh  and  actual  exist- 
ence in  his  mind.  Both  were  under  the  spell  of  the  genius  of  the 
place, — both  full  of  emotion ;  and  as  they  walked  silently  through  the 
vineyards  that  were  once  the  "bosquet  de  Julie,**  Lord  Byron  sud- 
denly exclaimed,  "  Thank  God,  Pohdori  is  not  here.** 

That  the  glowing  stanzas  suggested  to  him  by  this  scene  were 
written  upon  the  spot  itself  appears  almost  certain,  from  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Murray  on  his  way  back  to  Diodati,  in  which  he  an- 
nounces the  Third  Canto  as  complete,  and  consisting  of  1 17  stanzas* 
At  Ouchy,  near  Lausanne, — the  place  from  which  that  letter  is  dated, — 
he  and  his  friend  were  detained  two  days,  in  a  small  inn,  by  the 
weather ;  and  it  was  there,  in  that  short  uiterval,  that  he  wrote  his 
"  Prisoner  of  Chiilon,**  adding  one  more  deathless  association  to  the 
already  immortalized  localities  of  the  Lake. 

On  his  return  from  this  excursion  to  Diodati,  an  occasion  was 
afforded  for  the  gratification  of  his  jcRting  propensities  by  the  avowal 
of  the  young  physician  that — ^he  had  fallen  in  love.  On  the  evening 
of  this  tender  confession  they  both  appeared  at  Shelley's  cottage — 
Lord  Byron,  in  the  highest  and  most  boyish  spirits,  nibbing  his  hands 
as  he  walked  about  the  room,  and  in  that  utter  incapacity  of  retention 
which  was  one  of  his  foibles,  making  jesting  allusions  to  the  secret 
he  had  just  heard.  The  brow  of  the  doctor  darkened  as  this  plea- 
santry went  on,  and,  at  last,  he  angrily  accused  Lord  Byron  of  hard- 
ness of  heart.  "  1  never,**  said  he,  "  met  with  a  person  so  unfeeling.** 
This  sally,  though  the  poet  had  evidently  brought  it  upou  himself,  an- 
noyed him  most  deeply.  "  Call  me  cold  hearted — me  insensible  !**  he 
exclaimed,  with  manifest  emotion— "as  well  might  you  say  that  glass 
is  not  brittle,  which  has  been  cast  down  a  precipice,  and  lies  dashed 
to  pieces  at  the  foot  !*' 

In  the  month  of  July  he  paid  a  visit  to  Copet,  and  was  received  by 
the  distinguished  hostess  with  a  cordiality  the  more  sensibly  felt  by 
him,  as,  from  his  personal  unpopularity  at  this  time,  he  had  hardly  ven- 
tured to  count  upon  it.*    In  her  usual  frank  style,  she  took  him  to 

*  In  the  account  of  th'is  viiit  to  Cop«t  in  his  Memoranda,  h«  apoke  in  high 
terms  of  the  daughter  of  his  hostess,  the  present  Dutchess  de  Broglie,  and, 
in  noticing  how  much  she  appeared  to  be  attached  to  her  husband,  remarked 
that  ''  Nothing  was  more  pleasing  to  see  the  deveiopement  of  the  domeetio 
allcctions  iri  a  very  young  woman.*'  Of  Madame  de  Stael,  in  that  Morooir« 
be  spoke  ihus;  **  MiMiame  de  Stael  was  a  good  woman  at  haait  and  Iht 
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task  upon  his  matrimonial  conduct— but  in  a  way  that  won  upon  his 
jnind»  and  disposed  him  to  yield  to  her  suggestions.  He  must  endea- 
vour, she  told  him,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  and 
must  submit  to  contend  no  longer  with  the  opinion  of  the  world.  In 
rain  did  he  quote  her  own  motto  to  Delphine,  **Un  homme  pent 
braver,  une  femme  doit  se  succomber  aux  opinions  du  monde  f — her 
reply  was,  that  all  this  might  be  very  well  to  say,  but  that,  in  real  life, 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  yielding  belonged  also  to  the  man.  Her 
eloquence,  in  short,  so  far  succeeded,  that  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  declaring  himself  still  willing  to 
be  reconciled  to  Lady  Bvron, — a  concession  not  a  little  startling  to 
those  who  had  so  often,  lately,  heard  him  declare  that,  ^  havinp;  done 
all  in  his  power  to  persuade  Lady  Byron  to  return,  and  with  this  view 
put  off  as  long  as  he  could  signing  the  deed  of  separation,  that  step 
being  once  taken,  they  were  now  divided  for  ever.** 

Of  the  particulars  of  this  brief  negotiation  that  ensued  upon  Ma- 
dame de  Staers  suggestion,  I  havo  no  very  accurate  remembrance ; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  failure,  after  the  violence  he  had 
done  his  own  pride  in  the  overture,  was  what  first  infused  any  mixture 
of  resentment  or  bitterness  into  the  feelings  hitherto  entertained  h^ 
him  throughout  these  painful  differences.  He  had,  indeed,  since  his 
arrival  in  Geneva,  invariably  spoken  of  his  lady  with  kindness  and 
regret,  imputing  the  course  she  had  taken,  in  leaving  hioit  not  to  her- 
self, but  others,  and  assigning  whatever  little  share  of  blame  he  would 
allow  her  to  bear  in  the  transaction  to  the  simple,  and,  doubtless,  triM 
cause — her  not  at  all  understanding  him.  '^  1  have  no  doubt,**  he 
would  sometimes  say,  '*  that  she  really  did  believe  me  to  be  mad*** 

Another  resolution  connected  with  his  matrimonial  affairs,  in  whioh 
he  often,  at  this  time,  professed  his  fixed  intention  to  persevere,  was 
that  oC  never  allowing  himself  to  touch  any  part  of  his  wife's  for- 
tune. Such  a  sacrifice,  there  is  no  doubt,  would  have  been,  in  his 
situation,  delicate  and  manly ;  but  though  the  natural  bent  of  his  die* 
position  led  him  to  make  the  resolution,  he  wanted — what  few,  per- 
haps, could  have  attained— the  fortitude  to  keep  it. 

The  effects  of  the  late  struggle  on  his  mind,  in  stirrinff  up  all  itt 
resources  aiid  energies,  was  visible  in  the  ffreat  activity  of  his  genius 
during  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  the  rich  variety,  both  in  cha«'Aoter 
and  colouring,  of  the  works  with  which  it  teemed.  Besides  the  Third 
Canto  and  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  he  produced  also  his  two  poems, 
"  Darkness'*  and  **  The  Dream,"  the  latter  of  which  cost  him  many  a  tear 
in  writing, — being,  indeed,  the  most  mouniful,  as  well  as  picturesque 
"  story  of  a  wandering  life"  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  and  heart  of 
man.  Those  verses,  too,  entitled  **  The  Incantation,'^  which  he  intro- 
duced afterward,  without  any  connexion  with  the  subject,  into  Man- 
fred, were  also  (at  least,  the  less  bitter  pnortion  of  them)  the  prodae* 
tion  of  this  period ;  and  as  they  were  written  soon  after  the  last  fruiu 
less  attempt  at  reconciliation,  it  is  needless  to  say  who  was  in  his 
thoughts  while  he  penned  some  of  the  opening  stanzas. 

"Though  thy  slumber  must  be  deep, 
Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep ; 

dtfverest  at  bottom,  but  ipoiled  by  a  wish  to  be— ihe  knew  not  what  In  her 
own  house  «he  Mas  amiable ;  in  any  other  penoa's>  you  wished  her  gone^ 
aad  in  her  own  again.'' 
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There  are  shades  which  will  not  yanith. 
There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish. 
By  a  power  to  Uiee  unknown^ 
Thou  canst  never  be  alone ; 
Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud* 
Thou  art  gathered  in  a  cloud ; 
And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 
In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

^Though  thou  seest  me  not  pass  by^ 
Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thme  eye, 
As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen. 
Must  be  near  thee,  aiKl  hath  been ; 
And  when,  in  that  secret  dread, 
Thou  hast  tum'd  around  thy  head. 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot, 
And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal.** 

Besides  the  unfinished  **  Vampire,**  he  began  also,  at  this  time. 
another  n  nance  in  prose,  founded  upon  the  story  of  the  Marriage  of 
Belphegor  vid  intended  to  shadow  out  his  own  matrimonial  fate.  A 
devil,  under  the  guise  of  an  English  gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Lovel, 
was  supposed  to  arrive  at  Seville,  and  by  his  rirhes  and  mode  of  life 
to  attract  some  attentiop,  which  whs  considerably  increased  when  he 
came  to  display  his  powers  of  fiddling^— all  the  world,  far  and  near, 
flocking  to  near  his  music.  The  ladies,  in  particular,  were  so  capti- 
Tated  by  it,  that  his  life  became  exceedingly  pleasant ;  till  the  painful 
idea  crossed  him,  **  If  1  forget  the  Devil,  what  the  devil  will  the  Devil 
say  to  met**  He  then  described  the  future  wife  of  this  Satanic  per- 
sonage, much  in  the  same  spirit  that  pervades  his  delineation  of  Donna 
Ines  in  the  first  Canto  of  Don  Juan.  VthUe  engaged,  however,  in 
writing  this  story,  he  heard  from  England  that  Lady  Byron  was  ill, 
and,  bis  bqart  softening  at  the  intelligence,  he  threw  the  manuscript 
into  the  fire.— So  constantly  were  the  good  and  evil  principles  of  his 
nature  conflicting  for  mastery  over  him.* 

The  two  following  Poems,  so  diflerent  from  each  other  in  their 
character, — the  first  prying  with^an  awful  skepticism  into  the  darkness 
of  another  world,  and  the  second  breathing  all  that  is  most  natural 
and  tender  in  the  aflections  of  this, — were  also  written  at  this  time, 
and  have  never  before  been  published. 

*  Upon  the  nme  occaiion,  indtaed,  be  wrote  some  venee  in  a  ipirit  not 
qaito  so  fsnerous,  of  which  a  few  of  the  opening  lines  b  all  I  shall  gi?e : 

^  And  thon  wert  sad— yet  was  I  not  with  thee  { 
And  thoa  wert  sick — and  yet  I  was  not  near. 

Methought  that  Joy  and  Health  alone  could  be 
Where  1  was  no/,  and  pain  and  sorrow  here. 

And  is  it  thus  ? — it  is  as  1  foretold. 
And  shall  be  more  so :"— &c  Sic, 
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EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  POEM. 

*•  Could  1  remount  the  river  of  my  years 

To  the  first  fountain  of  our  smiles  and  tears, 

I  would  not  trace  again  the  stream  of  hours 

Between  their  outworn  banks  of  withered  flowers, 

But  bid  it  flow  as  now — until  it  glides 

Into  the  number  of  the  nameless  tides. 
•  ••••• 

What  is  this  Death  ? — a  quiet  of  the  heart  f 
The  whole  of  that  of  which  we  are  a  part  f 
For  Life  is  but  a  yision— what  I  see 
Of  all  which  lives  alone  is  life  to  me, 
And  being  so — ^the  absent  are  the  dead. 
Who  haunt  us  from  tranquillity,  and  spread 
A  dreary  shroud  around  us,  and  invest 
With  sad  remembrancers  our  hours  of  rest 

**  The  absent  are  the  dead — for  they  are  cold, 
And  ne'er  can  be  what  once  we  did  behold ; 
And  they  are  changed,  and  cheerless,— or  if  yel 
The  unforgotten  do  not  all  forget. 
Since  thus  divided — equal  must  it  be 
If  the  deep  barrier  be  of  earth  or  sea ; 
It  may  be  both — but  one  day  end  it  must 
In  the  dark  union  of  insensate  dust. 

*'  The  uiider-earth  inhabitants — are  they 
But  mingled  millions  decomposed  to  clay  f 
The  ashes  of  a  thousand  ages  spread 
Wherever  man  has  trodden  or  snail  tread  1 
Or  do  they  in  their  silent  cities  dwell 
Each  in  his  incommunicative  cell  T 

Or  have  they  their  own  language  f  and  a  i 

Of  breathless  being  ? — darkened  and  intense 

As  midnight  in  her  solitude  T — Oh,  Earth ! 

Where  are  the  pasti — and  wherefore  had  thay  birth  I 

The  dead  are  thy  inheritors — and  we 

But  bubbles  on  thy  surfiice ;— and  the  key 

Of  thy  profundity  is  in  the  grave. 

The  eboi  portal  of  thy  peopled  cave, 

Where  1  would  walk  hi  spirit,  and  behold 

Our  elements  resolved  to  things  untold. 

And  fathom  hidden  wonders,  and  explore 

The  essence  of  great  bosoms  now  no  more.** 


-•TO  AUGUSTA. 

L 
^My  sister!  my  sweet  sister!  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine* 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim- 
No  tears^  but  tenderness  to  answer  minet 
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Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same — 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  mv  destiny, — 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 

n. 

«  The  first  were  nothing^had  I  still  the  last, 

It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 

But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast. 

And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  less. 

A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  sonV,  and  past 

Recall in«f,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 

Reversed  for  him  your  grandsire's*  fate  of  yore,— 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

III. 

**  If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlooked  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  sustained  my  share  of  worldly  shocks. 
The  fault  was  mine ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errers  with  pretence  or  paradox; 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow, 

The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  wo. 

IV. 

**  Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 
Mv  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 
'  That  ^ve  me  being,  gave  me  that  which  man'd 

The  gift, — a  fate,  or  will,  that  walked  astray ; 
And  1  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hard, 
And  thought  of  shaking  oflT  my  bonds  of  clay : 
But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive. 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

V. 
"Kiiigdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  whttn  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  tn)ub!e,  which  have  roU'd 
Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away : 
Something — 1  know  not  what — does  still  uphold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patience ; — not  in  vain, 
Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

*  **  Admiral  ByroD  wia  remarkable  for  new  making  a  voyage  without  a 
tmipaat.  He  was  known  to  the  sailors  by  the  facetious  name  of  ^  Foui- 
weather  Jack.' 

*  Bat  though  it  were  tempeat-toss'd. 
Still  hb  bark  couM  not  be  losL* 

He  returned  rafelj  from  the  wreck  of  the  Wager  (in  Anson's  Voyage),  and 
subsequently  circumnavigated  the  world,  many  years  after,  as  couuiujuier 
of  »  aiiiulajr  expediiioo^'' 
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VI. 

'^  Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me, — or  perhaps  a  cold  despair, 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur, — 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  a  purer  air, 
(For  ev'n  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refert 
And  with  light  armour  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet  which  was  not 
The  chief  c  jinpaoion  of  a  calmer  lot. 

VII. 

**  I  feel  almort  at  times  as  I  have  felt 
In  happy  childiiood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks^ 
Which  00  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books» 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks  j 
And  ev'n  at  moments  I  would  think  I  see 

Some  living  things  I  love — ^but  none  like  thee* 

VIIT. 
^  There  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  fund  for  contemplation ; — to  admire 
Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date ; 
But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire: 
Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate. 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire^ 
And,  above  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 
Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

IX. 

"  Oh  that  thou  wert  but  with  me !— but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 
The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 
There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show  ;— 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
I  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy. 
And  the  tide  rising  in  my  altered  eye. 

X. 

**  I  did  remind  yon  of  our  own  dear  lake,* 
By  the  old  h<dl  which  may  be  mine  no  more, 
Leman's  is  fair;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  1  have  loved,  they  are 
Resign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

r  XL 

^The  world  is  all  before  me ;  I  but  ask 
Of  nature  that  with  which  she  will  comply— 

•  The  Iftka  of  NowSlMid  Abbeys 
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It  18  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  baskt 
To  minffle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 
To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  maskt 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 
She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 
My  sister— tiU  I  look  again  on  thee. 

XII. 
^  I  can  reduce  aU  feelings  but  this  one ; 
And  that  I  would  not ; — for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun. 
The  earliest  were  the  only  paths  for  me : 
Had  I  but  sooner  leam'd  the  crowd  to  shun, 
I  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be : 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have  elepti 
I  had  not  suffered,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept. 

XIII. 
^With  false  ambition  what  had  I  to  dot 

Little  with  love,  and  least  of  all  with  fame; 

And  yet  they  came  unsought,  and  with  me  grew. 

And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make— a  name* 

Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 

Surely  1  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 

But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  who  have  gone  before. 

XIV. 

**  And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 

From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care ; 

I  have  outlived  myself  for  many  a  day ; 

Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were, 

Mv  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 

of  all  sensations ; — I  have  had  such  share 

Of  life  as  mifi:ht  have  fillM  a  century. 
Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

XV. 

**  And  for  the  remnants  which  may  be  to  come 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  I  feel 
Not  thankless, — for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal. 
And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  farther. — Nor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around 
And  worship  nature  -with  a  thought  profound. 

XVT. 

**  For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine ; 
We  were  and  are— I  am,  ev'n  a»  thou  al^— 
Beings  who  ne'er  each  other  can  resign; 
It  is  the  same  together  or  apart. 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  long  decline." 
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Id  the  month  of  Aagust,  Mr.  M.  6.  Lewis  arriyed  to  pass  some 
time  with  him ;  and  he  was  soon  after  visited  by  Mr.  Richard  Sharpe, 
of  whom  he  makes  such  honourabie  mention  in  the  Journal  already 
ffiven,  and  with  whom,  as  I  have  heard  this  gentleman  say,  it  now  ffave 
Eim  evident  pleasure  to  converse  about  iheir  common  friends  in  Eng- 
jaud.  Among  those  who  appeared  to  have  lelt  the  strongest  impres- 
sions of  interest  and  admiration  on  his  mind  was  (as  easily  will  be 
believed  by  all  who  know  this  distinguished  person)  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  S.  Davies^ 
he  set  out,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  former  on  a  tour  through  the 
Bernese  Alps, — rafter  accomplishing  which  journey,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  October  he  took  his  departure,  accompanied  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman, for  Italy. 

The  first  letter  of  the  following  series  was,  it  will  be  seeot  written 
a  few  days  before  he  left  Diodati. 


LETTER  CCXLVn. 

TO  MR.  HUBSAT. 

""DiodatitOctSilSl^ 

•  •••••• 

^Save  me  a  copy  of  *  Buck's  Richard  III.*  republished  by  Loograan ; 
bat  do  not  send  out  more  books — I  have  too  many. 

**  The  *  Monody*  is  in  too  many  paragraphs,  which  makes  it  unintel- 
ligible to  me ;  if  any  one  else  understands  it  in  the  present  form,  they 
are  wiser ;  however,  as  it  cannot  be  rectified  till  my  return,  and  has 
been  already  published,  even  publish  it  on  in  the  collection-— it  will  fill 
up  the  place  of  the  omitted  epistle. 

**  Strike  out  *  by  requestof  a  friend,'  which  is  sad  trash,  and  must 
have  been  done  to  make  it  ridiculous. 

^Be  careful  in  the  printing  the  stanzas  beginning, 

•  Though  the  day  of  my  destiny 's,'  &c. 

which  I  think  well  of  as  a  composition. 

*'  *•  The  Antiquary'  is  not  the  best  of  the  three,  but  much  above  all 
the  last  twenty  years,  saving  its  elder  brothers.  Holoroft's  Memoirs 
are  valuable,  as  showing  the  strength  of  endurance  in  the  man,  which 
i«  worth  more  than  all  the  talent  in  the  world. 

*•  And  so  you  have  been  publishing  •  Margaret  of  Anjou'  and  an 
Assyrian  tale,  and  refusing  W.  W.'s  Waterloo,  and  the '  Hue  and  Cry.' 
I  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  your  rejections  or  acceptances.  I 
believe  that  prose  is,  after  all,  the  most  reputable ;  for  certes,  if  one 
could  foresee — but  I  won't  go  on — that  is,  with  this  sentence ;  but 
poetry  is,  I  fear,  incurable.  God  help  me  I  if  1  proceed  in  this  scrilK 
bJing,  I  shall  have  frittered  aw^  my  mind  before  I  am  thirty ;  but  it  is 
at  times  a  real  relief  to  me.    For  the  present — ^good  evening." 
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LETTER  CCXLVIIL 

TO  MB.   MURRAY. 

"« Maitiffiiy,  October  9th,  1816. 

**  Thus  far  on  ray  way  to  Italy.  We  have  just  passed  the  *  Pisse- 
Yache'  (one  of  the  first  torrents  in  Swilaerland)  in  time  to  view  the 
iris  which  the  sun  flings  along  it  before  noon. 

**  I  have  written  to  you  twice  lately.  Mr.  Davies,  I  hear,  is  arrived. 
He  brings  the  original  MS.  which  you  wished  to  see.  Recollect  that 
the  printing  is  to  be  from  that  which  Mr.  Shelley  brought ;  and  recollect 
also,  that  the  concluding  stanzas  of  Childe  Harold  (those  to  my 
davghUr)  which  1  had  not  made  up  my  mind  whether  to  publish  or  not 
when  they  vfeTeJtfst  written  (as  you  will  see  marked  ou  the  margin  of 
the  first  copy),  1  had  (and  have)  fully  determined  to  publish  with  the 
rest  of  the  Canto,  as  in  the  copy  which  you  received  by  Mr.  Shelley, 
before  I  sent  it  to  England. 

^  Our  weather  is  very  fine,  which  is  more  than  the  summer  has 
been. — At  Milan  I  shall  expect  to  hear  from  you.  Address  either  to 
Milan,  poOe  re$tantej  or  by  way  of  Geneva,  to  the  care  of  Monsr. 
Hentsch,  Banquier.  I  write  these  few  lines  in  oase  my  other  letter 
should  not  reach  you ;  I  trust  one  of  them  will. 

'*P.S.  My  best  respects  and  regards  to  Mr.  Giffbrd.'  Will  you  tell 
him,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  put  a  short  note  to  that  part  relating 
to  Clarena,  merely  to  say,  that  of  course  the  description  does  not  refer 
to  that  particular  spot  so  much  as  to  the  command  of  scenery  round  it  1 
I  do  not  know  that  this  is  necessary,  and  leave  it  to  Mr.  G.*s  choice, 
as  my  editor, — ^if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so  at  this  distance." 


LETTER  CCXUX. 

TO   MR.  MURRAT. 

•*  Milan,  October  15th,  1816. 

**  I  hear  that  Mr.  Davies  has  arrived  in  England, — but  that  of  some 
letters,  &c.,  committed  to  his  care  by  Mr.  H.,  only  half  have  been 
delivered.  This  intelligence  naturally  makes  me  feel  a  little  anxious 
for  mine,  and  among  them  for  the  MS.,  which  I  wished  to  have  com- 
pared with  the  one  sent  by  me  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Shelley.  I 
trust  that  t^  has  arrived  safely, — and  indeed  not  less  so,  that  some  little 
ciystals,  &c.,  from  Mont  Blanc,  for  my  daughter  and  my  nieces,  have 
reached  their  address.  Pray  have  the  goodness  to  ascertain  from  Mr. 
Davies  that  no  accident  (by  custom-house  or  loss)  has  befallen  them, 
and  satisfy  me  on  this  point  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

**If  I  recollect  rightly,  you  told  me  that  Mr.  GiflTord  had  kindly  un- 
dertaken to  correct  the  press  (at  my  request)  during  my  absence — at 
least  I  hope  sOt    It  will  add  to  my  many  obligations  to  that  gentleman. 

•«  1  wrote  to  you,  on  ray  way  here,  a  short  note,  dated  Martigny. 
Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago,  by  the  Simplon 
and  Lago  Maggiore  route.  Of  course  we  visited  the  Bontimean 
Islands,  which  are  fine,  but  too  artificial.  The  Simplon  is  maffnilicent 
in  its  nature  and  its  art, — ^both  God  and  man  have  clone  wonders, — to 
eay  nothing  of  the  Devils  who  must  certainly  have  had  a  hand  (or  a 
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boof)  in  some  of  the  rocks  and  ravines  through  and  over  which  the 
works  are  carried. 

^  Milan  is  striking — ^the  cathedral  sopeifo.  The  city  altogether  re* 
minds  me  of  Seville,  but  a  little  inferior.  We  had  heard  divers  bruits, 
and  took  precautions  on  the  road,  near  the  frontier,  against  some 
*  many  worthy  fellows  (t.  €.  felons)  that  were  out,*  and  had  ransacked 
some  preceding  travellers,  a  few  weeks  ago,  near  Sesto, — or  CRsto,  I 
forget  which, — of  cash  and  raiment,  besides  putting  them  in  bodily 
fear^and  lodging  about  twenty  slugs  in  the  retreating  part  of  a  courier 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hope.  But  we  were  not  molested,  and,  I  do  not 
think,  in  any  danger,  except  of  making  mistakes  in  the  way  of  cock- 
ing and  priming  whenever  we  saw  an  old  house,  or  an  ill-looking 
thicket,  and  now  and  then  suspecting  the  *  true  men,*  who  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  the  thieves  of  other  countries.  What  the 
thieves  may  look  like,  I  know  not,  nor  desire  to  know,  for  it  seems 
they  come  upon  you  in  bodies  of  thirty  ('  in  buckram  and  Kendal 
ereen*)  at  a  time,  so  that  voyagers  have  no  great  chance.  It  is  some- 
thing like  poor  dear  Turkey  in  that  respect,  but  not  so  good,  for  there 
you  can  have  as  great  a  body  of  rogues  to  match  the  regular  banditti ; 
but  here  the  gens-d*armes  are  said  to  be  no  great  things,  and  as  for 
one's  own  people,  one  canU  carry  them  about  like  Robinson  Crusoe 
with  a  gun  on  each  shoulder. 

''  I  have  been  to  the  Ambrosian  library — it  is  a  fine  collection — fuH 
of  MSS.  edited  and  unedited.  I  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  former  re- 
cently published :  these  are  matters  for  your  literati.  For  me,  in  my 
simple  way,  I  have  been  most  delighted  with  a  corresjwndence  of  let- 
ters, all  original  and  amatory,  between  Lucretia  Borgia  and  Cardinal 
Bembo^  preserved  there.  I  have  pored  over  them  and  a  lock  of  her 
hair,  the  prettiest  and  fairest  imaginable — ^I  never  saw  fairer — ^and 
shall  go  repeatedly  to  read  the  epistles  over  and  over ;  and  if  I  can 
obtain  some  of  the  hair  by  fair  means,  I  shall  try.  I  have  already 
persuaded  the  librarian  to  promise  me  copies  of  the  letters,  and  I  hope 
ne  will  not  disappoint  me.  They  are  snort,  but  very  simple,  sweet, 
and  to  the  purpose ;  there  are  some  copies  of  verses  in  Spanish  also 
W  her ;  the  tress  of  her  hair  is  long,  and  as  I  said  before,  beautiful. 
The  Brera  gallery  of  paintings  has  some  fine  pictures,  but  nothing 
of  a  collection.  Of  painting  I  know  nothing ;  but  I  like  a  Guercino— a 
picture  of  Abraham  putting  a wav  Hagar  and  IshmaelT— which  seems. to 
me  natural  and  goodly.  The  Flemish  school,  such  as  I  saw  it  in  Flan- 
ders, I  utterly  detested,  despised,  and  abhorred ;  it  mi^ht  be  painting, 
but  it  was  not  nature ;  the  Italian  is  pleasing,  and  their  ideal  very  noble. 

"The  Italians  I  have  encountered  here  are  very  intelligent  and 
agreeable.  In  a  few  days  I  am  to  meet  Monti.  By-the-way,  I  have 
just  heard  an  anecdote  of  Beccaria,  who  published  such  admirable 
things  against  the  punishment  of  death.  As  soon  as  his  book  was  out, 
.  his  servant  (having  read  it,  I  presume)  stole  his  watch ;  and  his  roaster, 
while  correcting  the  press  of  a  second  edition,  did  all  he  could  to  have 
him  hanged  by  way  of  advertisement. 

**  1  forgot  to  mention  the  triumphal  arch  begun  by  Napoleon,  as  a 
gate  to  this  city.  It  is  unfinished,  but  the  part  completed  worthy  of 
another  age  and  the  same  country.  The  society  here  is  very  oddly 
carried  on, — at  the  theatre,  and  the  theatre  only, — ^which  answers  to 
our  opera.  People  meet  there  as  at  a  rout,  but  in  very  sm^l  circles. 
From  Milan  I  shall  go  to  Venice.  If  you  write,  write  to  Geneva,  as 
before — the  letter  will  be  forwarded.  •*  Yours  ever." 

Vol.  II.— C 
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LETTER  CCL. 

TO  MR.  IfURRAT. 

^  Milan,  November  Ist,  1816. 

"  I  hare  recently  written  to  you  rather  frequently,  but  without  any 
late  answer.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself  set  out  for  Venice  in  a  few 
days ;  but  you  had  better  still  address  to  me  at  Mr.  Hentsch*8,  Ban^ 
quier,  Geneva ;  he  will  forward  your  letters. 

**  I  do  not  know  whether  I  mentioned  to  you,  some  time  ago,  that 
1  had  parted  with  the  Dr.  Polidori  a  few  weeks  previous  to  my  leayioff 
Diodati.  I  know  no  great  harm  of  him;  but  he  had  an  alacrity  of 
getting  into  scrapes,  and  was  too  young  and  heedless ;  and  having 
enough  to  attend  to  in  my  own  concerns,  and  without  time  to  become 
his  tutor,  I  thought  it  much  better  to  give  him  his  coagk.  He  arrived 
at  Milan  some  weeks  before  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  myself.  About  a  week 
ago,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  at  the  theatre  with  an  Austrian  offi- 
'  cer,  in  which  he  was  exceedingly  in  the  wrong,  he  has  contrived  to 
get  sent  out  of  the  territory,  and  is  gone  to  Florence.  I  was  not  pre- 
sent, the  pit  having  been  the  scene  of  altercation ;  but  on  being  sent 
for  from  the  Cavalier  Breme's  box,  where  1  was  quietly  staring  at  the 
ballet,  1  found  the  man  of  medicine  begirt  with  grenadiers,  arrested 
by  the  guard,  conveyed  into  the  guard-room,  where  there  was  much 
swearing  in  several  languages.  They  were  going  to  keep  him  there 
for  the  night;  but  on  my  giving  my  name,  and  answering  for  his  appa- 
rition next  moniing,  he  was  permitted  egress.  Next  day  he  had  an 
order  from  the  government  to  be  gone  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  ac- 
cordingly gone  ne  is,  some  days  ago.  We  did  what  we  could  for  him, 
Dut  to  no  purpose ;  and  indeed  he  brought  it  upon  himself,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn,  for  I  was  not  present  at  the  squabble  itself.  I  believe 
this  is  the  real  state  of  his  case ;  and  I  tell  it  you  because  1  believe 
things  sometimes  reach  you  in  England  in  a  false  or  exaggerated  form 
We  found  Milan  very  polite  and  hospitable,*  and  have  Uie  same  hopes 
of  Verona  and  Venice.    I  have  filled  my  paper. 

"  Ever  yours,  Ac.** 

*  With  Milan,  however,  or  ita  society,  the  noble  traveller  was  far  from 
being  pleaaod,  and  in  hit  Memoranda,  I  recollect,  he  described  bis  stay  there 
to  be  ^*  like  a  ship  under  quarantine.''  Among  other  persons  whom  he  met 
in  the  society  of  that  place  was  M.  Beyle,  the  ingenious  author  of  ^  L'His- 
toire  de  la  Peinture  en  Italie,'*  who  thus  describes  the  impression  their  first 
interview  lefl  upon  him. 

^  Ce  fut  pendant  I'automne  de  1816,  que  je  le  rencontrai  an  th^tre  de  la 
Seala^  k  Milan,  dans  la  Ibge  de  M.  Louis  de  Br£me.  Je  fus  fi-app^  des  yeux 
*  de  Lord  Byron  au  moment  o\i  ii  ^coutait  un  sestetto  d'on  op^ra  de  Mayor 
intitule  Elena.  Je  n'ai  vu  de  ma  vie,  rien  de  plus  beau  ni  de  plus  expressif. 
Encore  aojourd^hui,  si  je  viens  k  pcnser  k  Texpression  qu'un  grand  peintra 
devrait  donner  au  g<6nie,  cette  t6te  sublime  reparatt  tout-a-coup  devant  moi. 
J'eus  un  instant  d'enthousiasnie,  et  oubliant  la  juste  repugnance  que  tout 
homme  un  pen  fier  doit  avoir  a  se  faire  presenter  ii  un  pair  do'Angleterre^  ja 
priai  M.  de  Br6me,  de  m'introduire  a  Lord  Byron.  Je  me  trouvai  le  lendemain 
k  diner  cbez  M.  de  BiSme,  avec  lui,  et  le  c^ldbre  Mont'^  Timmortel  autear  de 
la  Batvigliana.  On  parla  po^sie,  on  en  vint  i  demander  quels  6taient  lee 
dome  plus  beaux  vers  falts  depuis  on  sidde,  en  Fran9ai8,  en  Italian,  en  An 
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LETTER  CCLL 

TO  MR.  MOORS. 

"Verona,  November  6th,  1816^ 

'^MT  DEAR  MOORB, 

"Your  letter,  writ^ten  before  my  departure  from  England,  and 
addressed  to  me  in  London,  only  reached  me  recently.  Since  that 
period,  I  have  been  over  a  portion  of  that  part  of  Europe  which  I  had 
not  already  seen.  About  a  month  since,  I  crossed  the  Alps  from 
Switzerland  to  Milan,  which  I  left  a  few  days  ago,  and  am  thus  far  on 
my  way  to  Venice,  where  I  shall  probably  winter.  Yesterday  I  was 
on  the  shores  of  the  Benacus,  with  hiBjlvetibus  dfremitu.  Catullus's 
Sirmium  has  still  its  name  and  site,  and  is  remembered  for  his  sake  i 
but  the  very  heavy  autumnal  rains  and  mists  prevented  our  quitting 
our  route  (that  is,  Hobhouse  and  myself,  who  are  at  present  voyaging 
together),  as  it  was  better  not  to  see  it  at  all  than  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

"  I  found  on  the  Benacus  the  same  tradition  of  a  city  still  visible  in 
calm  weather  below  the  waters,  which  you  have  preserved  of  Lough 
Neagh,  *  When  the  clear,  cold  eve 's  declining.'  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  authorized  by  records ;  but  they  tell  you  such  a  story,  and  say  that 
the  city  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  We  moved  to-day  over 
the  frontier  to  Verona,  by  a  road  suspected  of  thieves — '  the  wise 
convey  it  call,' — but  without  molestation.  I  shall  remain  here  a  day  or 
two  to  gape  at  the  usual  marvels — ^amphitheatre,  paintings,  and  all 
that  time-tax  of  travel — though  Catullus,  Claudian,  and  Shakspeare 
have  done  more  for  Verona  than  it  ever  did  for  itself.  They  stiU  pre- 
tend to  show,  I  believe,  the  '  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets' — we  shall  see. 

"Among  many  things  at  Milan,  one  pleased  me  particularly,  viz. 
the  correspondence  (in  the  prettiest  love-letters  in  the  world)  of  Lu- 
cretia  Borgia  with  Cardinal  Bembo  (who,  you  say^  made  a  very  good 
cardinal),  and  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  some  Spanish  verses  of  hers,— - 
the  lock  very  fair  and  beautiful.  I  took  one  smgle  hair  of  it  as  a  reUc, 
and  wished  sorely  to  get  a  copy  of  one  or  two  S[  the  letters ;  but  it  is 
prohibited :  that  I  do  nH  mind ;  but  it  was  impracticable ;  and  so  I  only 
got  some  of  them  by  heart.  They  are  kept  m  the  Ambrosian  Library, 
which  1  often  visited  to  look  them  over— to  the  scandal  of  the  libra- 
rian, who  wanted  to  enlighten  me  with  sundry  valuable  MSS.,  classi- 
cal, philosophical,  and  pious..  But  I  stick  to  the  Pope's  daughter,  and 
wish  myself  a  cardinal. 

"  I  have  seen  the  finest  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone^ 

glais.  Lea  ItaJiens  pi^seDS  s^accorddrent  i  d^inier  let  doaze  premien  yen 
de  la  Miuehtromana  de  Monti,  comme  ce  que  Pon  avait  fait  de  plus  beau 
dans  lear  langue^  depuis  cent  ans.  Monti  voulut  bien  noas  les  r&iter.  Je 
regardai  Lord  Byron,  il  fat  ravi.  La  nuance  de  hauteur,  ou  plutdt  I'air  d'ua 
horome  qui  se  tnmve  avoir  ^  rtpouuer  uat  importtmiU^  qui  d^parait  un  peu  sa 
tielle  figure,  disparut  tout-a-coup  pour  faire  k  Tezpresidon  du  bonbeur.  Le 
premier  chant  de  la  Matchenmiana^  que  Monti  rfcita  presque  en  entier, 
▼aincu  par  les  acclamations  des  auditeura,  causa  la  plus  vive  sensation  & 
I'auteur  de  Childe  Harold.  Je  n'oublierai  jamais  Texpression  divine  de  see 
traits ;  c*^tait  I'air  serein  de  la  puissance  et  du  g^'nie,  et  saivant  moi,  Lord 
Bvnm  n'avaiti  en  oe  moment,  aucune  affectation  i  se  reprocber." 

Cd 
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and  the  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes ;  for  the  beauties  of  which  I  refer 
you  to  the  Guide-book.  The  north  of  Italy  is  tolerably  free  from  the 
English ;  but  the  south  swarms  with  them,  I  am  told.  Madame  de 
Stael  I  saw  frequently  at  Copet,  which  she  renders  remarkably 
pleasant.  She  has  been  particiiiarly  kind  to  me.  I  was  for  some 
months  her  neighbour,  in  a  country  house  called  Diodati,  which  I  had 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  My  plans  are  very  uncertain ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  you  will  see  me  in  England  in  the  spring.  I  have  some 
business  there.  If  you  write  to  me,  will  you  address  to  the  care  of 
Mons.  Hentsch,  Banquier,  Geneva,  who  receives  and  forwards  my 
letters.  Remember  me  to  Rogers,  who  wrote  to  me  lately,  with  a 
short  account  of  your  poem,  which,  I  trust,  is  near  the  light  He 
speaks  of  it  most  highly. 

**  My  health  is  very  endurable,  except  that  1  am  subject  to  casual 
giddiness  and  faintnesses,  which  is  so  like  a  fine  lady,  that  I  am  rather 
ashamed  of  the  disorder.  When  1  sailed,  1  had  a  physician  with  me, 
whom,  after  some  months  of  patience,  I  found  it  expedient  to  part 
with,  before  I  left  Geneva  some  time.  On  arriving  at  Milan,  I  found 
this  gentleman  in  very  good  society,  where  he  pro8f>ered  for  some 
weelu ;  but,  at  length,  at  the  theatre  he  quarrelled  with  an  Austrian 
oiHcer,  and  was  sent  out  by  the  government  in  twenty-four  hours.  1 
was  not  present  at  his  squabble ;  but  on  hearing  that  he  was  put 
under  arrest,  I  went  and  got  him  out  of  his  confinement,  but  could 
not  prevent  his  being  sent  off,  which,  indeed,  he  partly  deserved,  being 
quite  in  the  wrong,  and  having  begun  a  n>w  for  row's  sake.  I  had 
preceded  the  Austrian  government  some  weeks  myself,  in  giving  him 
his  cong6  from  Geneva.  He  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  but  very  young  and 
hot-headed,  and  more  likely  to  incur  diseases  than  to  cure  them. 
Hobhouse  and  myself  found  it  useless  to  intercede  for  him.  This 
happened  some  time  before  we  left  Milan.    He  is  gone  to  Florence. 

^  At  Milan  I  saw,  and  was  visited  by,  Monti,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  living  Italian  poets.  He  seems  near  sixty :  in  face  he  is  like  the 
late  Cooke  -the  actor.  His  frequent  changes  in  politics  have  made 
him  very  unpopular  as  a  man.  I  saw  many  more  of  their  literati ; 
but  none  whose  names  are  well  known  in  England,  except  Acerbi.  I 
lived  much  with  the  Italians,  particularly  with  the  Marquis  of  Breme's 
family,  who  are  very  able  and  intelligent  men,  especially  the  Abate- 
There  was  a  famous  improvisatore  who  held  forth  while  I  was  there. 
His  fluency  astonished  me;  but  although  I  understand  Italian,  and 
speak  it  (with  more  readiness  than  accuracy),  I  could  only  carry  off 
a  few  very  commonplace  mythological  images,  and  one  line  about 
Artemisia,  and  another  about  Algiers,  with  sixty  words  of  an  entire 
tragedy  about  Eteocles  and  Polynices.  Some  of  the  Italians  liked 
him — others  called  his  performance  *  seccatura'  (a  devilish  good  word, 
by-the-way) — ^and  all  Milan  was  in  controversy  about  him. 

*'  The  state  of  morals  in  these  parts  is  in  some  sort  lax.  A  mother 
and  son  were  pointed  out  at  the  theatre,  as  being  pronounced  by  the 
Milanese  world  to  be  of  the  Theban  dynasty — but  this  was  all.  The 
narrator  (one  of  the  first  men  in  Milan)  seemed  to  be  not  sufficiently 
scandalized  by  the  taste  or  the  tie.  All  society  in  Milan  is  carried  On 
at  the  opera :  they  have  private  boxes,  where  they  play  at  cards,  or 
talk,  or  any  thing  else;  but  (except  at  the  Cassino)  there  are  no  open 
houses>  or  balls,  &c.  &c.       •••••••• 
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**  The  peasant  g^rls  have  all  very  fine  dark  eyes,  and  many  of  them 
are  beautiful.  There  are  also  two  dead  bodies  in  fine  preservation*^ 
(me  Saint  Carlo  Boromeo,  at  Milan  $  the  other  not  a  saint,  but  a  chiel^ 
named  Visconti,  at  Monza — both  of  which  appeared  very  agreeable. 
In  one  of  the  Boromean  isles  (the  Isda  bella),  there  is  a  large  laurri 
— the  largest  known— on  which  Buonaparte,  Bta3ring  there  just  before 
the  battle  of  Marengo,  carved  witii  his  knife  the  word  *  Battagha.*  I 
saw  the  letters,  now  half  worn  out  and  partly  erased. 

^  Excuse  this  tedious  letter.  To  be  tiresome  is  the  privilege  of  old 
age  and  absence :  I  avail  myself  of  the  latter,  and  the  former  I  have 
anticipated.  If  I  do  not  speak  to  you  of  my  own  affairs,  it  is  not 
from  want  of  confidence,  but  to  spare  you  and  mysdf.  My  day  is 
over— what  then  1 — I  have  had  it  To  be  sure,  I  have  shortened  it } 
and  if  I  Jiad  done  as  much  by  this  letter,  it  would  have  been  as  welL 
Bat  you  wiU  forgive  diat,  if  not  the  other  faults  of 

^  Yours,  ever  and  most  affectionately, 

"B. 

•*P.S.  Nov.  7, 1816. 
*<  I  have  been  over  Verona.  The  amphitheatre  is  wonderful— beats 
even  Greece.  Of  the  truth  of  Jvdiet's  story,  they  seem  tenacious  to 
a  degree,  insisting  on  the  fact— ^ving  a  date  (1303),  and  showing  a 
tomb.  It  is  a  plain,  open,  and  partly  decayed  sarcophafus,  with 
withered  leaves  m  it,  m  a  wild  and  desolate  conventual  garaen,  once 
a  cemetery,  now  ruined  to  the  very  f^ves.  The  situation  struck  me 
as  very  appropriate  to  the  legend,  bemg  blighted  as  their  love.  I  have 
brought  away  a  few  pieces  of  the  granite,  to  give  to  my  daughter  and 
my  nieces.  Of  the  other  marvels  of  this  city,  paintings,  antiquities, 
&c.  excepting  the  tombs  of  the  Scaliger  prinoes,  I  have  no  pretensions 
to  Judge.  The  Gothic  monuments  of  the  Scaligers  pleased  me,  but 
'a  poor  virtuoso  am  I,'  and 

"  Ever  yours.** 

It  must  have  been  observed,  in  my  account  of  Lord  Byron's  life 
previous  to  his  marria^  that,  wiUiout  leaving  altogether  unnoticed 
(what,  indeed,  was  too  notorious  to  be  so  evaded)  certain  afiairs  of 
gallautry  in  which  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  engaged,  I  have 
thought  it  rig^ht,  besides  refraining  from  such  details  in  my  narrative^ 
to  suppress  also  whatever  passages  in  his  Journals  and  Letters  might 
be  supposed  to  bear  too  personally  or  particularly  on  the  same  delicate 
topics.  Incomplete  as  the  strange  Iiistory  of  his  mind  and  heart  must, 
in  one  of  its  most  interesting  chapters,  be  left  by  these  omis8ions,'8tiU 
a  deference  to  that  peculiar  sense  of  decorum  in  this  country^  which 
marks  the  mention  of  such  frailties  as  hardly  a  less  crime  than  the 
commission  of  them,  and,  still  more,  the  regard  due  to  the  feelings  of 
the  living,  who  ought  not  rashly  to  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  errora  of 
the  dead,  have  combined  to  render  this  sacrifice,  however  much  it  may 
be  regretted,  necessary. 

We  have  now,  however,  shifted  the  scene  to  a  region  where  less 
caution  is  requisite ; — where,  from  the  different  standard  applied  to 
female  morals  in  these  reacts,  if  the  wrong  itself  be  not  lessened 
by  the  diminution  of  the  ^nsciousness  of  it,  less  scruple  mav  be,  at 
least,  ielt  towards  persons  so  circumstanced,  and  whatever  delicacy 
we  may  think  right  to  exercise  in  speaking  of  their  frailties  must  be 
with  mnence  rather  to  onr  views  and  usages  than  theirs. 
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ATailing  myself,  with  this  latter  qualification,  of  the  greater  latitude 
thus  allowed  me,  I  shall  venture  so  far  to  depart  from  the  plan  hitherto 
pursued,  as  to  g:ive,  with  but  little  suppression,  the  noble  poet's  letters 
relative  to  his  Italian  adventures.  To  tluow  a  veil  altogether  over 
these  irregularities  of  his  private  life  would  be  to  afford — were  it  even 
practicable — but  a  partial  portraiture  of  his  character ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  rob  him  of  the  advantage  of  being  himself  the  historian 
-of  his  errors  (where  no  injury  to  others  can  flow  from  the  disclosure), 
would  be  to  deprive  him  of  whatever  softening  light  can  be  thrown 
round  such  transgressions  by  the  vivacity  and  fancy,  the  passionate 
love  of  beauty,  and  the  strong  yearning  after  affection,  which,  with  the 
aid  of  the  clew  he  himself  alone  can  furnish,  will  be  found  to  have 
mineled,  more  or  less,  with  even  the  least  refined  of  his  attachments. 
Neither  is  any  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  sanction  or 
seduction  of  sudi  an  example ;  as  they  who  would  dare  to  plead  the 
authority  of  Lord  Byron  for  their  errors  must  first  be  able  to  trace 
them  to  the  same  palliating  sources, — to  that  sensibility,  whose  very 
excesses  showed  its  strength  and  depth,— that  stretch  of  imagination, 
to  the  very  verge,  perhaps,  of  what  reason  can  bear  without  giving 
way, — ^that  whole  combination,  in  short,  of  grand  but  disturbing  powers, 
which  alone  could  be  allowed  to  extenuate  such  moi'al  derangement, 
but  which*  even  in  him  thus  dangerously  gifted,  were  insufficient  to 
excuse  it^ 

Having  premised  these  few  observations,  I  shall  now  proceed,  with 
less  interruption,  to  lay  his  correspondence,  during  this  and  the  two 
succeeding  years,  before  the  reader. 


LETTER  CCLH. 

TO  MR*  MOORE 

"  Venice,  November  17, 1816. 
^I  wrote  to  you  from  Verona  the  other  day  in  my  progress  hither, 
which  letter  I  hope  you  will  receive.  Some  three  years  ago,  or  it  may 
be  more,  I  recollect  your  telling  me  that  you  Md  received  a  letter  from 
our  friend  Sam,  dated  '  On  board  his  gondola.'  My  gondola  is,  at  this 
present,  waiting  for  me  on  the  caual ;  but  I  prefer  writing  to  you  in 
the  house,  it  being  autumn — and  rather  an  English  autumn  than  other- 
wise. It  is  my  intention  to  remain  at  Venice  during  the  winter,  pro- 
bably, as  it  has  always  been  (next  to  the  East)  the  greenest  island  of 
my  imagination.  It  has  not  disappointed  me;  though  its  evident 
deca]^  would,  perhaps,  have  that  effect  upon  others.  But  I  have  been 
familiar  with  ruins  too  long  to  dislike  desolation.  Besides,  I  have 
fallen  in  love,  which,,  next  to  falling  into  the  canal  (which  would  be 
of  no  use,  as  I  can  swim),  is  the  best  or  the  worst  thing  I  could  do.  I 
have  got  some  extremely  good  apartments  in  the  house  of  a  *  Merchant 
of  Venice,'  who  is  a  good  deal  occupied  with  business,  and  has  a  wife 
io  her  twenty-second  year.  Marianna  (that  is  her  name)  is  in  her 
appearance  alto^ther  like  an  antelope.  She  has  the  large,  black, 
oriental  eyes,  with  that  peculiar  expressioa  in  them  whien  is  seen 
rarely  among  Europeans-^ven  the  Italians— and  which  many  of  the 
Turkish  women  give  themselves  by  tinging  the  eyelid, — ^an  art  not 
known  out  of  that  country,  I  believe.  'Aiis  expression  she  has  naiu^ 
ra//y,— and  something  more  than  this.    In  short,  I  cannot  describe 
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the  effect  of  this  kind  of  eye, — at  least  upon  me.  Her  features  are 
regular,  and  rather  aquiline — mouth  small — skin  clear  and  soft,  with  a 
kind  of  hectic  colour — forehead  remarkably  good  :  her  hair  is  of  the 
dark  gloss,  curl,  and  colour  of  Lady  J  *  *'s :  her  figure  is  light  and 
pretty,  and  she  is  a  famous  songstress — scientifically  so :  her  natural 
voice  (*m  conversation,  I  mean)  is  very  sweet ;  and  the  naivety  of  the 
Venetian  dialect  is  always  pleasing  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman. 

"  November  23. 
**  You  will  perceive  that  my  description,  which  was  proceeding  with 
the  minuteness  of  a  passport,  has  been  interrupted  for  several  days. 
In  the  mean  time,       ••••••• 

•  ••••••• 

"  December  6. 
**  Since  my  former  dates,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  much  to  add  on 
the  subject,  and,  luckily,  nothing  to  take  away ;  for  I  am  more  pleased 
than  ever  with  my  Venetian,  and  begin  to  feel  very  serious  on  that 
point — so  much  so,  that  I  shall  be  silent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  By  way  of  divertisement,  I  am  stgdying  daily,  at  an  Armenian 
monastery,  the  Armenian  language.  I  found  that  my  mind  wanted 
something  craggy  to  break  upon ;  and  this — as  the  most  difficult  thing 
I  could  discover  here  for  an  amusement — 1  have  chosen,  to  torture  me 
into  attention.  It  is  a  rich  language,  however,  and  would  amply  repay 
any  one  the  trouble  of  learning  it.  I  try,  and  shall  go  on ;  but  I  answer 
for  noting,  least  of  all  for  my  intentions  or  my  success.  There  are 
some  very  curious  MSS.  in  the  monastery,  as  well  as  books ;  transla* 
tions  also  from  Greek  originals,  now  lost,  and  from  Persian  and  Syriac, 
&c. ;  besides  works  of  their  own  people.  Four  years  ago  the  French 
instituted  an  A  rmenian  professorship.  Twenty  pupils  presented  them- 
selves on  Monday  morning,  full  of  noble  ardour,  ingenuous  youth,  and 
impregnable  industry.,  'ftiey  persevered,  with  a  courage  worthy  of 
the  nation  and  of  universal  conquest,  till  Thursday ;  when  fiJUm  of 
the  ttrenty  succumbed  to  the  siz-and-twentieth  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  Waterloo  of  an  alphabet — that  must  be  said  for 
them.  But  it  is  so  like  these  fellows,  to  do  by  it  as  they  did  by  their 
sovereigns — abandon  both ;  to  parody  the  old  rhymes,  '  Take  a  thing 
and  give  a  thing' — '  Take  a  King  and  give  a  King.'  They  are  the 
worst  of  animals,  except  their  conquerors. 

**  I  hear  that  H — n  is  your  Neighbour,  having  a  living  in  Derbyshire. 
You  will  find  him  an  excellent-hearted  fellow,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
cleverest ;  a  little,  perhaps*  too  much  lapanned  by  preferment  in  the 
church  and  the  tuition  of  youth,  as  well  as  inoculated  with  the  disease 
of  domestic  felicity,  besides  being  overrun  with  fine  feelings  about 
woman  and  constancy  (that  small  change  of  Love,  which  people  exact 
so  rigidly,  receive  in  such  counterfeit  ciiia,  and  repay  in  baser  me^) ; 
but,  otherwise,  a  very  worthy  man,  who  has  lately  got  a  pretty  wife, 
and  (I  suppose)  a  child  by  this  time.  Pray  remember  me  to  him,  ^ 
and*  say  that  I  know  not  which  to  envy  most— his  neighbourhood, 
him,  or  you.  "'  ' 

"  Of  Venice  I  shall  ^y  little.  You  must  have  seen  many  descrip- 
tions ;  and  they  are  most  of  them  like.  It  is  a  poetical  place ;  and  clas- 
fical,  to  us,  (torn  Shakspeare  and  Otway.   I  have  not  yet  sinned  against 
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it  in  Terse,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  shaU  do  so,  having  been  tuneless 
since  I  crossed  the  Alps,  and  feeling,  as  yet,  no  renew^  of  the  esUo. 
By-the-way,  I  suppose  you  have  seen  •  Glcnarvon.'  Madame  de  btael 
lent  it  me  to  read  from  Copet  last  autumn.  It  seems  to  me,  that  if 
the  authoress  had  written  the  trvOij  and  nothing  but  the  truth— the 
whole  truth— the  romance  would  not  only  have  been  more  ^'oinaiia^ 
but  more  entertaining.  As  for  the  likeness,  the  picture  can't  he  Bood 
—I  did  not  sit  long  enough.  When  you  have  leisure,  let  me  hear  fiom 
and  of  you,  believing  me  ever  and  truly  yours,  most  affectionately, 

"  P.S.  Oh!  your  Poem— is  it  ontl  1  hope  I/)ngman  has  pwd  his 
thousands :  but  do  n't  you  do  as  H  ••  T  •  «*•  fiither  did,  who,  having 
made  money  by  a  quarto  tour,  became  a  vmegar  merchant ;  when,  lo ! 
his  vinegar  turned  sweet  (and  be  d— d  to  it)  and  ruined  hun.  My  last 
letter  to  you  (from  Verona)  was  enclosed  to  Murray— have  you  got  it  1 
Direct  to  me  We, /HMtererfonie.  There  are  no  English  here  al  present. 
There  were  several  in  Switzerlandr-some  women ;  but,  except  Lady 
Dalrymple  Hamilton,  most  of  them  as  ugly  as  virtue-^it  least,  those 
that  I  saw." 


LETTER  CCLm. 

TO  MB.   MOORS. 

<«  Venice,  December  24th,  1816. 

"  I  have  taken  a  fit  of  writing  to  you,  which  portends  postaee— once 
from  Verona — once  from  Venice,  and  again  from  Venice— i^rure  that 
is.  For  this  you  may  thank  yourself,  for  I  heard  that  you  complained 
of  my  silence — so,  here  goes  for  garrulity. 

"  I  trust  that  you  received  ray  other  twain  of  letters/  My  *  way  of 
life'  (or  *  May  of  life,'  which  is  it,  accordins  to  the  commentators  t^ 
— ^my  '  way  of  life'  is  fallen  into  great  regularity.  In  the  mornings  1 
go  over  in  my  gondola  to  hobble  Armenian  with  the  friars  of  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Lazarus,  and  to  help  one  of  them  in  correcting  the  English 
of  an  English  and  Armenian  grammar  which  he  is  publishing.  In  the 
evenings  I  do  one  of  msLtiy  nothing— either  at  the  theatres,  or  some 
of  the  conversaziones,  which  are  like  our  routs,  or  rather  worse,  for 
the  women  sit  in  a  semicircle  by  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  and  the 
men  stand  about  the  room.  To  be  sure,  there  is  one  improvement 
upon  ours— instead  of  lemonade  with  their  ices,  they  hand  about  stiff 
rumrjntnch—fvnchf  by  my  palate;  and  this  they  think  Engiidi.  I 
would  not  oisabuse  them  of  so  agreeable  an  error,— 'no,  not  for 
Venice.' 

**  Last  night  I  was  at  the  Count  Governor's,  which,  of  course,  com- 
prises the  best  society,  and  is  very  much  like  other  gregarious  meet- 
mgs  in  every  country, — ^as  in  ours,— except  that,  mstead  of  the  bishop 
or  Winchester,  you  have  the  patriarch  of  Venice ;  and  a  motley  crew 
of  Austrians,  Germans,  noble  Venetians,  foreigners,  and,  if  you  see 
a  quiz,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  consul.  Oh^  by-the-way,  I  forgot, 
when  I  wrote  from  Verona,  to  tell  you  that  at  Milan  I  met  with  a  coun- 
tryman of  yours — a  Colonel  •  •  •  •,  a  very  excellent,  good-nature4 
fellowrwho  knows  and  shows  all  about  Hdlan^  and  i%  aii  it  w<9re«%. 
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native  there.  He  is  particularly  civil  to  strangers,  and  this  is  bis 
hiatory» — at  least,  an  episode  of  it. 

"  Six-and-twenty  years  ago  Col.  •  •  •  •,  then  an  ensign,  being  in 
Italy,  fell  in  love  with  the  Marchesa  •  •  •  •,  and  she  with  him.  The 
lady  must  be,  at  least,  twenty  years  his  senior.  The  war  broke  out ; 
be  returned  to  England,  to  serve — ^not  his  country,  for  that's  Ireland 
--but  England,  which  is  a  different  thing ;  and  $he — ^heaven  knows 
what  she  did.  In  the  year  1814,  the  first  annunciation  of  the  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  (and  tyranny)  was  developed  to  the  astonished 
Milanese  by  we  arrival  of  Col.  •  •  •  •,  who,  flingin?  himself  full 
length  at  the  feet  of  Madame  *  •  •  •,  murmured  forth,  in  half-forgotten 
Irish  Italian,  eternal  vows  of  indelible  constancy.  The  lady  screamed 
and  exclaimed,  •  Who  are  you  V  The  Colonel  cried,  *  What,  don*t 
you  know  me  ?  I  am  so  and  so/  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  till,  at  length,  the  Mar- 
chesa, mounting  from  reminiscence  to  reminiscence,  through  the 
lovers  of  the  intermediate  twenty-five  years,  arrived  at  last  at  the 
recollection  of  her  povtro  sub-lieutenant.  Slie  then  said, '  Was  there 
ever  such  virtue  V  (that  was  her  very  word)  and,  being  now  a  widow, 
gave  him  apartments  in*  her  palace,  reinstated  him  in  all  the  rights  of 
wrong,  and  held  him  up  to  tne  admiring  world  as  a  miracle  of  incon- 
tinent fidelity,  and  the  unshaken  Abdiel  of  absence. 

*'Methinks  this  is  as  pretty  a  moral  tale  as  any  of  MannontePs. 
Here  is  another.  The  same  lady,  several  years  ago,  made  an  escapade 
with  a  Swede,  Count  Fersen  (the  same  whom  the  Stockholm  mob 
quartered  and  lapidated  not  very  long  since),  and  tkey  arrived  at  an 
osteria  on  the  road  to  Rome  or  thereabouts.  It  was  a  summer  eve- 
ning, and,  while  they  were  at  supper,  they  were  suddenly  regaled  by  a 
s^noiphony  of  fiddles  in  an  adjacent  apartment,  so  prettily  played,  that, 
wishing  to  hear  them  more  distinctly,  the  Count  rose,  and  going  into 
the  musical  society,  said,  ^  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  that,  as  a  company 
of  gallant  cavaliers,  you  will  be  delighted  to  show  your  skill  to  a  lady, 
who  feels  anxious,'  &c.  &c.  The  men  of  harmony  were  all  acquies- 
cence— every  instrument  was  tuned  and  toned,  and,  striking  up  one 
of  their  most  ambrosial  airs,  the  whole  band  followed  the  Count  to  the 
lady's  apartment.  At  their  head  was  the  first  fiddler,  who,  bowing 
and  fiddling  at  the  same  moment,  headed  his  tro(^  and  advanced  up 
the  room.  Death  and  discord ! — it  was  the  Marquis  himself,  who  was 
on  a  serenading  party  in  the  country,  while  his  spouse  had  run  away 
from  town.  The  rest  may  be  imagined— but,  first  of  all,  the  lady  tried 
to  persuade  him  that  she  was  there  on  purpose  to  meet  him,  and  had 
chosen  this  method  for  an  harmonic  surprise.  So  much  for  this  gossip, 
which  amused  me  when  I  heard  it,  and  I  send  it  to  you,  in  the  hope  it 
may  have  the  like  effect.    Now  we  'U  return  to  Venice. 

*•  The  day  after  to-morrow  (to-morrow  being  Christmas-day)  the 
Carnival  begins.    I  dine  with  the  Countess  Albrizzi  and  a  party,  and 

go  to  the  opera.  On  that  day  the  Phenix  (not  the  Insurance  Office, 
ut  the  theatre  of  that  name)  opens:  I  have  got  me  a  box  there  for 
the  season,  for  two  reasons,  one  of  which  is,  that  the  music  is  remark- 
ably good.  The  Contessa  Albrizzi,  of  whom  I  have  made  mention^ 
is  the  De  Stael  of  Venice,  not  young,  but  a  very  learned,  iinafiected^ 
good-natured  woman,  very  polite  to  strangers,  and,  I  believe,  not  at 
all  dissolute,  as  most  of  the  women  are.  She  has  written  very  well 
on  the  works  of  Caikova,  and  also  a  volume  of  Characters,  besides 
other  printed  matter.  She  is  of  Corfu,  but  married  a  dead  Venetian— 
thai  101  dead  since  he  mairied.r 
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^  My  flame  (my  '  Donna'  whom  I  spoke  of  in  my  foimer  epiBfle, 
my  Marianna)  is  still  my  Marianna,  and  I  her — what  she  pleases.  She 
is  by  fiur  the  prettiest  woman  I  have  seen  here,  and  the  most  loveable 
I  have  met  with  any  where — as  well  as  one  of  the  most  singular.  I 
believe  I  told  you  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  haison  in  my  former 
letter.  Lest  that  should  not  have  reached  you,  I  will  merely  repeat 
that  she  is  a  Venetian,  two-and-twenty  years  old,  married  to  a  merchant 
weU  to  do  in  the  world,  and  that  she  has  great  black  oriental  eyes, 
and  aU  the  qualities  which  her  eyes  promise.  Whether  being  in  love 
with  her  has  steeled  me  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  but  1  have  not  seen 
many  other  women  who  seem  pretty.  The  nobility,  in  particular, 
are  a  sad-looking  race — ^the  gentry  rather  better.  And  now,  what  art 
Iftiw  doing) 

**  What  are  you  doing  now,  . 

Oh,  Thomas  Moored 
What  are  you  doing  now, 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore  t 
Sighing  or  suing  now. 
Rhyming  or  wooing  now, 
Billing  or  cooing  now. 

Which,  Thomas  Moore  I 

Are  yon  not  near  the  Luddites  ?  By  the  Lord !  if  there 's  a  row,  but 
1 11  be  among  ye !  How  go  on  the  weavers — ^the  breakers  of  frames 
— 4he  Lutherans  of  politics — the  reformers  t 

1. 

*^  As  the  liberty  lads  o'er  the  sea 
Bought  their  freedom,  and  cheaply,  with  blood, 
So  we,  boys,  we 
Will  die  fighting,  or  live  free, 
And  down  with  all  kings  but  King  Ludd! 

d. 
"  When  the  web  that  we  weave  is  complete, 
And  the  shuttle  exchanged  for  the  sword, 
We  will  fling  the  winding-sheet 
O'er  the  despot  at  our  feet. 
And  dye  it  deep  in  the  gore  he  has  poui'd. 

3. 

**  Though  black  as  his  heart  its  hue. 
Since  his  veins  are  corrupted  to  mud. 
Yet  this  is  the  dew 
f  Which  the  tree  shall  renew 

Of  liberty,  planted  by  Ludd ! 

There's  an  amiable  chan»<m  for  you — all  impromptu.  I  have  written 
it  principally  to  shock  your  neighbour  *  •  •  •,  who  is  all  clergy  and 
loyalty — mirth  and  innocence—milk  and  water. 

**  But  the  Carnival 's  coming, 
Ohy  Thomas  Moore, 
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The  Carnival's  coming, 

Oh,  Thomas  Moore, 
Masking  and  humming, 
Fifing  and  drumming, 
.    Guitarring  and  strummingi 
Oh,  Thomas  Moore. 
^»  • 
The  other  night  I  saw  a  new  play, — and  the  author.    The  subject  was 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.    The  play  succeeded,  and  they  called  for  the 
author— according  to  continental  custom — and  he  presented  himself,  a 
noble  Venetian,  Mali,  or  Malapiero,  by  name.    Mala  was  his  name, 
and  pessima  his  production, — at  least,  ^thought  so,  and  I  ought  to 
know,  having  read  more  or  less  of  five  hiipdrgd  Druiy-lane  offerings, 
during  my  ceadjjitorship  with  the  sub-ai^^peir  Committee. 

**  When  does  your  Poem  of  Poems  come  out  ?  I  hear  that  the  E.  R. 
has  cut  up  Coleridge's  Christabel,  and  declared  against  me  for  praising 
it.  I  praised  it,  firstly,  because  I  thought  well  of  it ;  secondly,  oecause 
Coleridge  was  in  great  distress,  anc^  after  doing  what  little  I  could 
for  him  in  essentials,  I  thought  that  tlie  public  avowal  of  my  good 
opinion  might  help  him  farther,  at  least  with  the  booksellers.  1  am 
very  sorry  that  J  *  *  has  attacked  him,  because,  poor  fellow,  it  will 
hurt  him  in  mind  and  pocket.  As  for  me,  he  's  welcome — ^I  shall 
never  think  less  of  J  *  *  for  any  thing  he  may  say  against  me  or  mine 
in  future. 

**  I  suppose  Murray  has  sent  you,  or  will  send  (for  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  out  or  no)  the  poem,  or  poesies,  of  mine,  of  last 
summer.  By  the  mass  I  they  'ra  sublime — *  Ganion  Coheriza' — ^gain- 
say who  dares !  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  of  you,  and,  at 
least,  let  me  know  that  you  have  received  these  three  letters.  Durect, 
right  herefpotU  restanU. 

"  Ever  and  ever,  &c. 

"  P.S.  I  heard  the  other  day  of  a  pretty  trick  of  a  bookseller,  who 
has  published  some  d — d  nonsense,  swearing  the  bastards  to  me,  and 
saying  he  gave  me  five  hundred  guineas  for  them.  He  lies — I  never 
wrote  such  stuff,  never  saw  the  poems,  nor  the  publisher  of  them,  in 
my  life,  nor  had  any  communication,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the 
fellow.  Pray  say  a«  much  for  me,  if  need  be.  I  have  written  to 
Murray,  to  make  him  contradict  the  impostor. 


LETTER  CCLrV. 

TO  mU  MURIUT. 

**  Venice,  November  85, 1816. 
"  It  is  some  months  since  I  have  heard  from  or  of  yoo — I  think,  not 
since  I  left  Diodati.  From  Milan  I  wrote  once  or  twice ;  but  have  been 
here  some  little  time,  and  intend  to  pass  the  winter  without  removing. 
I  was  much  pleased  with  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  with  Verona,  particu- 
larly the  amphitheatre,  and  a  sarcophagus  in  a  convent  garden,  which 
they  show  as  Juliet's :  they  insist  on  the  truth  of  her  history.  Since 
my  arrival  at  Venice,  the  lady  of  the  Austrian  governor  told  me  that 
between  Verona  and  Vicenza  there  are  still  niins  of  the  castle  of  the 
MotUceehiif  and  a  chapel  once  appertaining  to  the  Capolets.    Rometf 
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seems  to  have  been  of  Ficenza,  by  the  tradition ;  but  I  was  a  good 
deal  surprised  to  find  so  firm  a  faith  in  Bandello's  novel,  which  seems 
really  to  have  been  founded  on  a  fact. 

**  Venice  pleases  me  as  much  as  I  expected,  and  I  expected  much. 
It  is  one  ot  those  places  which  I  know  before  I  sec  tnem,  and  has 
always  haunted  me  the  most  alEter  the  East.  I  like  the  gloomy  gayety 
of  their  gondolas,  and  the  silence  of  their  canals.  I  do  not  even  dislike 
the  evident  decay  of  the  city,  though  I  remt  the  singularity  of  its 
vanished  costume :  however,  there  is  much  left  still ;  the  Carnival, 
too,  is  coming. 

**  St.  Mark's,  and  indeed  Venice,  is  most  alive  at  night.  The  theatres 
are  not  open  till  nine^  and  tHe  society  is  proportionably  late.  All  this 
ii  to  my  taste,  but  roost  of  jr^ur  countrymen  miss  and  regret  the  rattle 
of  hackney  coaches,  withouf  which  they  canU  sleep. 

**  I  have  got  remarkably  good  apartments  in  a  private  house ;  I  see 
•ooiething  of  the  inhabitants  (having  had  a  good  many  letters  to  some 
of  tiiem) ;  I  have  got  my  gcmdola ;  I  read  a  little,  and  luckily  could 
•peak  Italian  <more  fluentl}r  than  correctly)  long  ago.  I  am  studying, 
«ttt  of  curiosity,  the  Venetian  dialect,  which  is  very  naive,  and  soft, 
and  peculiar,  though  not  at  all  classical ;  I  go  out  frequently,  and  am 
ia  very  good  contentment. 

^  The  Helen  of  Canova  (a  bust  which  is  in  the  house  of  Madame 
the  Ooottt^as  d'Aibriaziy  whom  (  know)  is,  without  exception,  to  my 
mind,  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  of  human  conceptions,  and  ftir 
Iti^imd  my  ideas  of  human  execution. 

*  la  this  beloved  marble  view, 

Above  the  works  and  thoughts  of  mant 
What  Nature  €<ndd^  but  windd  not,  do» 

And  Beauty  and  Canova  can  ! 
Beyond  Imagination's  power, 

Beyond  the  bard's  defeated  art. 
With  immortality  her  dower. 

Behold  the  Hden  of  the  ktaH  P 

Talking  d  the  'heart'  reminds  me  that  I  have  fallen  in  love,  which, 
yxe^  falling  into  the  canal  (and  that  would  be  useless,  as  I  swim), 
w  the  best  (or  worst)  thing  I  could  do.  1  am  therefore  in  love— 
fathopaless  love ;  but  lest  you  should  make  some  splendid  mistake, 
and  envy  me  the  possession  of  some  of  those  princesses  or  count- 
esses with  whose  affections  your  English  voyagers  are  apt  to  invest 
themselves,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  you  that  my  goddess  is  only  the  wife 
of  a  '  Merchant  of  Venice ;'  but  then  she  is  pretty  as  an  antelope,  is 
but  two-and-twenty  years  old,  has  the  large,  black,  oriental  eyes, 
with  the  Italian  countenance,  and  dark  glossy  hair,  of  the  curl  and 
colour  of  Lady  J  •  •^  Then  she  has  the  voice  of  a  lute,  and  the 
sang  of  a  seraph  (though  not  quite  so  sacred),  besides  a  long  post- 
•enpt  of  graces,  virtues,  and  accomplishments,  enough  to  furnish 
out  a  new  chapter  for  Solomon's  Song.  But  her  great  merit  is  finding 
out  mlRe^there  is  nothing  so  amiable  as  discernment.  Our  little 
arrangement  is  completed,  the  usual  oaths  having  been  taken,  and 
every  thing  fiilfilled  according  to  the  *  understood  relations'  of  such 
Utmme. 

^  The  gtoerai  raee  of  women  appear  to  be  handsome ;  but  in  Italy, 
aftoaatmoilalitliB  oantiiieiit,  tiM  U|pMl  ohki»  aie  by  no  i 
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wtU-lookingf  feneratioRy  and  indeed  reckoned  by  their  ceiaitrynMB 
rery  much  otherwise.  Some  are  ezeeptions,  hut  most  of  them  as  ugly 
aa  Tirtue  herself. 

**  If  you  write,  address  to  me  here,  p<ak  rettantt^  aa  I  shall  probahly 
stay  the  winter  over.  I  never  see  a  newspaper,  and  know  nothing  of 
England,  except  in  a  letter  now  and  then  from  my  sister.  Of  the  MS* 
sent  you,  I  know  nothing,  ezeept  that  you  have  received  it,  and  azv 
ta  publish  it,  &c.  &c. ;  but  when,  where,  and  how,  you  leave  ne  to 
guess ;  but  it  do  n*t  much  matter. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  a  world  of  works  passing  through  your  process 
for  next  year  ?  When  does  Moore's  Poem  appear  t  I  sent  a  letter 
for  him,  addressed  to  your  care,  the  other  day." 


LETTER  CCLV. 

TO  MB.  MuaaAT. 

"  Venice,  Dec.  4th,  1816. 
**  I  have  written  to  you  so  frequently  of  late,  that  you  will  think  me 

»  bore ;  as  I  think  you  a  very  impolite  person  for  not  answering  my 
letters  from  Switzerland,  Milan,  Verona,  and  Venice.  There  are  some 
things  I  wanted,  and  want  to  know ;  viz.  whether  Mr.  Davies  of  inac- 
curate memory,  had  or  had  not  delivered  the  MS.  as  delivered  to  him; 
because,  if  he  has  not,  you  will  find  that  he  will  bountifully  bestow 
transcriptions  on  all  the  curious  of  his  acquaintance,  in  which  case 
you  may  piobaUy  find  your  publication  anticipated  by  the  *  Cambridge* 
or  other  Chronicles.  In  the  next  place— I  forget  what  was  next;  but, 
in  the  third  place,  I  want  to  hear  whether  you  have  yet  published,  or 
when  you  mean  to  do  so,  or  why  you  have  not  done  so,  becsAse  » 
your  last  (  Sept.  30th, — ^you  may  be  ashamed  of  the  date),  yoa  talked 
of  this  being  done  immediately. 

From  England  I  hear  nothing,  and  know  nothing  of  any  thinff  or 
any  body.  I  have  but  one  correspondent  (except  Mr.  Kinnaird  on 
business  now  and  then),  and  her  a  female ;  so  that  I  know  no  more 
of  your  island,  or  city,  than  the  Italian  version  of  the  French  papers 
chooses  to  tell  me,  or  the  advertisements  of  Mr.  Colburn  tagged  to 
the  end  of  your  Quarterly  Review  for  the  year  ago.  I  wrote  to  you 
at  some  length  last  week,  and  have  little  to  add,  except  that  I  have 
beg[un,  and  am  proceeding  in,  a  study  of  the  Armenian  language, 
which  I  acquire,  as  well  as  I  can,  at  the  Armenian  convent,  where  I 
go  every  day  to  take  lessons  of  a  learned  friar,  and  have  gained  some 
singular  and  not  useless  information  with  regard  to  the  literature  and 
customs  of  that  oriental  people.  They  have  an  establishment  here — 
a  church  and  convent  of  ninety  monks,  very  learned  and  accomplished 
men,  some  of  them.  They  have  also  a  press,  and  make  great  efforts 
for  the  enlightening  of  their  nation.  I  find  the  language  (which  is 
twin,  the  literal  and  the  vulgar)  difficult,  but  not  invincible  (at  least,  I 
hope  not).  I  shall  go  on.  T  found  it  necessary  to  twist  my  mind 
round  some  severer  study,  and  this,  as  being  the  hardest  I  could  devise 
here,  will  be  a  file  for  the  serpent. 

"  I  mean  to  remain  here  till  the  spring,  so  address  to  me  directly  to 
Fentce,  paste  restante. — Mr.  Hobhouse,  for  the  present,  is  gone  to  Rome, 
witli  his  brother,  brother's  wife,  and  sister,  who  overtook  him  here ; 
he  retume  in  two  months.    I  should  have  gone  too,  but  I  fell  in  love. 
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and  mast  stay  that  over.  I  should  think  thai  and  the  Armenian  alpha- 
bet will  last  the  winter.  The  lady  has,  luckily  for  me,  been  less 
obdurate  than  the  language,  or,  between  the  two,  I  should  ha?e  lost 
my  remains  of  sanity.  Sy-the-way,  she  is  not  an  Armenian  bat  a 
Venetian,  as  I  believe  I  told  you  m  my  last.  As  for  Italian,  I  am 
fluent  enough,  even  in  its  Venetian  modification,  which  is  something 
like  the  Somersetshire  version  of  English;  and  as  for  the  more 
classical  dialects,  I  had  not  forgot  my  former  practice  much  during 
my  vo3ra|ring. 

"  Yours,  ever  and  truly, 

^'P.S.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Gifford.'' 


LETTER  CCLVI, 

TO  MR.   MUUU.r. 

"  Venice,  Dec.  9th,  1816. . 

**  In  a  letter  from  Eneland,  I  am  informed  that  a  man  named  Johnson 
has  taken  upon  himself  to  publish  some  poems  called  a  *  Pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  a  Tempest,  and  an  Address  to  my  Daughter,'  &c.  and 
to  attribute  them  to  me,  adding  that  he  had  paid  five  hundred  guineas 
for  them.  The  answer  to  this  is  short :  I  never  wrote  tuck  pq^ms^  never 
received  the  eum  he  mentionSf  nor  any  odur  in  the  tame  qtuirter^  nor  (as 
liar  as  moral  or  mortal  certaint3r  can  be  sure)  eoer  hadj  directly  or 
indirectly  f  the  dighteet  communieaiion  Tvith  Johnson  in  my  life  ;  not  being 
aware  that  the  person  existed  till  this  intelligence  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  there  were  such  people.  Nothing  surprises  me,  or  this  per- 
haps woMf  and  most  things  amuse  me,  or  this  probably  would  nsL 
AiVith  regard  to  myself,  the  man  has  merely  Utd;  that's  natural — his 
betters  have  set  him  the  example  ?  but  with  regard  to  you,  his  assertion 
may  perhaps  injure  you  in  your  publications ;  and  I  desire  thai  it  may 
receive  the  most  public  and  unqikdified  contradiction.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  punishment  for  a  thing  of  this  kind,  and  if  there 
were,  I  should  not  £ieel  disposed  to  pursue  this  ingenious  mountebank 
farther  than  was  necessary  for  his  confutation;  but  thus  far  it  may  be 
necessary  to  proceed. 

'*  You  will  make  what  use  you  please  of  this  letter ;  and  Mr.  Kin- 
naird,  who  has  power  to  act  for  me  in  my  absence,  will,  I  am  sure, 
readily  join  you  in  any  steps  which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  with 
regard  to  the  absurd  falsehood  of  this  poor  creature.  As  you  will 
have  recently  received  several  letters  from  me  on  my  way  to  Venice, 
as  well  as  two  written  since  my  arrival,  I  will  not  at  present  trouble 
you  farther. 

"Ever,  &c. 

^  P.S.  Pray  let  me  hear  that  you  have  received  this  letter.  Address 
to  Venice,  ^^e  reetante. 

••  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  fabrications,  you  may  state, 
that  I  consider  myself  responsible  for  no  publication  from  the  year 
1813  up  to  the  present  date,  which  is  not  from  your  press.  I  speak 
of  course  from  that  period,  because,  previously,  Cawthorn  and  Ridge 
had  both  printea  compositions  of  mine.    *  A  Pi^rimage  to  Jerusalem  ? 
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how  the  deril  should  T  write  about  JerwdUnh  nerer  haTJnff  yet  been 
tber^  I  As  for  '  A.  Tempest,'  it  was  noi  a  tempai  when  I  len  Elngland^ 
but  a  very  fresh  breeze :  and  as  to  an  *  Address  to  little  Ada'  (who» 
by-the-way,  is  a  year  old  to-morrow),  I  never  wrote  a  line  about  her* 
except  in  *  Farewell'  and  the  third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold." 


LETTER  CCLVIL 

TO   OR.  MUaaAT. 

"  Venice,  Dec.  37th,  1816. 
''As  the  demon  of  silence  seems  to  have  possessed  you,  I  am 
determined  to  have  my  revenge  in  postage :  this  is  my  sixth  or  seventh 
letter  since  summer  and  Switzerland.  Mv  last  was  an  injunction  to 
contradict  and  consign  to  confusion  that  Cheapside  impostor,  who  (1 
heard  by  a  letter  from  your  island)  had  thought  proper  to  append  my 
name  to  his  spurious  poesy,  of  which  I  know  nothing,  nor  or  his  pre- 
tended purchase  or  copyright.  I  hope  you  have,  at  least,  received 
thai  letter. 

^*  As  'the  news  of  Venice  must  be  very  interesting  to  you,  I  will 
regale  you  with  it. 

'*  Yesterday,  being  the  feast  of  St.  Stephen,  every  mouth  was  put  in 
motion.  There  wae  nothing  but  fiddling  and  playing  on  the  virginalSi 
and  all  kind«  of  conceits  and  divertisements,  on  every  canal  of  this 
aquatic  city.  I  dined  with  the  Countess  Albrizzi  and  a  Padnan  and 
Venetian  party,  and  afterward  went  to  the  opera,  at  the  Fenice  theatre 
(which  opens  for  the  Carnival  on  that  day), — the  finest,  by-the-way,  I 
have  ever  seen :  it  beats  our  theatres  hollow  in  beauty  and  scenery, 
and  those  of  Milan  and  Brescia  bow  before  it.  The  opera  and  its 
sirens  were  much  like  other  operas  and  women,  but  the  subject  of  the 
said  opera  was  something  edifying;  it  tnrned^^the  plot  and  conduct 
thereof— upon  a  fact  narrated  by  Livy  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  married 
ladies  having  poisoned  a  hundred  and  fifty  husbands  in  good  old  times. 
The  bachelors  of  Rome  believed  this  extraordinary  mortality  to  be 
merely  the  common  effect  of  matrimony  or  a  pestilence ;  but  the  sur- 
viving Benedicts,  being  all^  seized  with  the  colic,  examined  into  the 
matter,  and  found  that  *  their  possets  had  been  drugged ;'  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  much  scandal  and  several  suits  at  law.  This  is 
really  and  truly  the  subject  of  the  musical  piece  at  the  Fenice ;  and 
you  can't  conceive,  what  pretty  things  are  sung  and  recitativoed  about 
the  korrenda  drage.  The  conclusion  was  a  lady's  head  about  to  be 
chopped  off  by  a  lictor,  but  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  he  left  it  on,  and  she 
got  up  and  sung  a  trio  with  the  two  Consuls,  the  Senate  in  the  back 
ground  being  chorus.  The  ballet  was  distinguished  by  nothing 
remarkable,  except  that  the  principal  she-dancer  went  into  convulsions 
because  she  was  not  applauded  on  her  first  appearance;  and  the 
manager  came  forward  to  ask  if  there  was  '  ever  a  physician  in  the 
theatre.'  There  was  a  Greek  one  in  my  box,  whom  I  wished  very 
much  to  volunteer  his  services,  being  sure  that  in  this  case  these 
would  have  been  the  last  convulsions  which  would  have  troubled  the 
baJlarina;  but  he  would  not.  The  crowd  was  enormous,  and  in 
coming  out,  having  a  lady  under  my  arm,  I  was  obliged,  in  making 
way,  almost  to  '  beat  a  Venetian  and  traduce  the  state,'  being  com- 
pelled to  regale  a  person  with  an  English  punch  in  the  guts,  which 
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sent  him  as  tn  back  as  the  squeeze  and  the  passage  would  admit 
He  did  not  ask  for  another,  but,  with  great  signs  of  disapprobation  and 
dismay,  ^pealed  to  his  compatrioU,  who  laughed  at  him. 

^  I  am  going  on  with  my  Armenian  studies  in  a  morning,  and  assist- 
ing and  stmnulating  in  the  English  portion  of  an  English  and  Armenian 
grammar,  now  publishing  at  the  convent  of  St.  Lazarus. 

**Tbe  superior  of  the  friars  is  a  bishop,  and  a  fine  old  fellow,  with 
the  beard  of  a  meteor.  Father  Paschal  is  also  a  learned  and  pious 
souL    He  was  two  years  in  England. 

**  I  am  still  dreadfully  in  love  with  the  Adriatic  lady  whom  I  spake 
of  in  a  former  letter  (and  noi  in  cAit— I  add,  for  fear  of  mistakes,  for 
the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  epistle  is  elderly  and 
bookish,  two  things  which  I  have  ceased  to  admire),  and  love  in  this 
part  of  the  world  is  no  sinecure.  This  is  also  the  season  when  every 
body  make  up  their  intrigues  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  cut  for  partners 
for  the  next  deaL 

**  And  now,  if  you  do  n't  write,  I  do  nH  know  what  I  won*t  say  or  do, 
jior  what  I  will.    Send  me  some  news—good  news. 

•*  Yours,  very  truly,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

**  P.8.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Gifford,  with  all  duty. 

**  I  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  cut  up  Coleridge's  Christa* 
bel,  and  me  for  praising  it,  which  omen,  I  thinly,  bodes  no  great  good 
to  your  forthcome  or  coming  Canto  and  Castle  (of  Chiflon).  My 
ran  of  luck  within  the  last  year  seems  to  have  taken  a  turn  every  way; 
but  never  mind,  I  will  bring  myself  through  in  the  end — ^if  not,  I  can 
be  but  where  1  began.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  not  displeased  to  be 
where  I  am — ^I  mean  at  Venice.  My  Adriatic  nymph  is  this  moment 
here,  and  I  must  therefore  repose  from  this  letter.*' 


LETTER  CCLVm. 

TO  am.  1IUBB1.T. 

"  Venice,  Jan.  8, 1817. 

**  Your  letter  has  arrived.  Pray,  in  publishing  the  Third  Canto, 
hx9%  you  onUUed  any  passages  !  I  nope  not ;  and  indeed  wrote  to  you 
on  my  way  over  the  Alps  to  prevent  such  an  incident.  Say  in  vour 
next  whether  or  not  the  vshoU  of  the  Canto  (as  sent  to  you)  has  been 
published.  I  wrote  to  you  again  the  other  day  {twice,  I  think),  and 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  reception  of  those  letters. 

**  To-day  is  the  2d  of  January.  On  this  day  three  years  ago  the 
Corsair's  publication  is  dated,  I  think,  in  my  letter  to  Moore.  On  this 
day  two  years  I  married  (*  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth/ 
— ^I  sha'nH  forget  the  day  in  a  hurry),  and  it  is  odd  enough  that  I  this 
day  received  a  letter  from  you  announcing  the  publication  of  Childe 
Harold,  &c.  &c.  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  *  Corsair;'  and  1  also 
received  one  from  my  sister,  written  on  the  lOth  of  December,  my 
dauriiter's  birth-day  (and  relative  chiefly  to  my  daughter),  and  arriving 
on  the  day  of  the  date  of  my  marriage,  this  present  2d  of  January,  the 
month  of  my  birth, — ^aud  various  other  astrologous  matters,  wmch  I 
have  no  time  to  enumerate. 

"By-the-way,  you  might  as  well  write  to  Hentsch,  my  Genera 
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banker,  and  inqoire  wbether -the  t9o  patkeia  consigned  to  his  care  were 
or  were  not  delivered  to  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  or  if  tiiey  are  still  in  his  keep- 
ing. One  contains  papers,  letters,  and  all  the  original  MS.  of  your 
Third  Canto,  as  first  conceived ;  and  the  other  some  bones  from  the 
fidd  of  Morat.  Many  thanks  for  your  news,  and  the  good  spirits  in 
which  your  letter  is  written. 

**  Venice  and  I  agree  very  well ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any 
thing  new  to  say  except  of  the. last  new  opera,  which  I  sent  in  my 
late  letter.  The  Camtval  is  commencing,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
fun  here  and  there— besides  business ;  for  all  the  world  are  making 
np  their  intrigues  far  the  season,  changing,  or  going  on  upon  a  renewed 
lease.  I  am  very  well  off  with  Marianna,  who  is  not  at  all  a  person 
to  tire  me ;  firstly,  because  I  do  not  tire  of  a  woman  personally^  but 
because  they  are  generally  bores  in  their  disposition ;  and,  secondly, 
because  she  is  amiable,  and  has  a  tact  which  is  Jiot  always  the  portion 
of  the  fair  creation ;  and,  thirdly,  she  is  very  pretty ;  and,  fourthly, — 
but  there  is  no  occasion  for  farther  specification.  *  *  *  .  So 
far  we  have  ^one on  very  well;  a^-te  the  futui^,  I  never  anticipate, 
— carpe  diem — the  past  at  least  is  one's  own,  which  is  one  reason  for 
making  sure  of  the  present.    Sa  much  for  my  proper  liaison. 

**  The  general  state  of  morals  here  is  much  the  same  as  m  the  Doges' 
thoe :  a  woman  is  virtuous  (ac(;ording  to  the  code)  who  limiu  herself 
to  her  husband  and  one  lover;  those  who  have  two,  three,  or  more,  are 
a  little  wHd  ;  hut  it  is  only  tlK)se  who  are  indiscriminately;  difiuse,  and 
form  a  low  connexion,  such  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  her  cou- 
rier (who,  by-the-way,  is  made  a  knight  of  Malta),  who  are  considered 
as  overstepping  the  modesty  of  marriage.  In  Venice,  the  nobility 
have  a  trick  of  marr^riitg  with  dancers  and  singers;  and, truth  to  say, 
the  women  of  their  own  order  are  by  no  means  handsome ;  but  the 
general. race,  the  women  of  the  second  and  other  orders,  the  wives 
of  the  merchants,  and  proprietory,  and  untitled  gentry,  are  mostly  btF 
utngfte^  and  it  is  with  these  that  the  more  amatory  connexions  are 
usually  formed.  There  are  also  instances  of  stupendous  constancy. 
I  knew  a  woroaftof  fifty  who  never  had  but  one  lover,  who~ dying 
early,  she  beqame  devout,  renouncing  all  but  her  husband.  She  piques 
herself,  as  may  be  presumed,  upon  this  miraculous  fidelity,  talking  of 
it  occasimially  with  a  species  of  misplacod  morality,  which  is  rather 
amusing.  There  is  no  convincing  a  woman  here  that  she  is  in  the 
smallest  degree  deviathig  from  the  rule  of  right  or  the  fitness  of 
things  in  having  an  amoroso.  The  great  sin  seems  to  lie  in  conceal- 
ing it,  or  having  more  than  one,  that  is,  unless  such  an  extension  of 
the  prerogative  is  understood  and  approved  of  by  the  prior  claimant. 
In  my  case,  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  any  predecessor,  and  am  pretty 
sure  that  there  is  no  participator;  and  nm  inclined  to  think,  from  th^ 
youth  of  the  party,  and  trom  the  frank,  undisguised  way  in  which  every 
body  avows  every  <hirtg  in  this  part  of  the  world,  when  there  is  any 
thing  to  avow,  as  well  as  from  some  other  circumstances,  such  as  the 
marriage  being  recent,  Uc,  &c.  &c.,  that  this  is  the  premier  pas.  It 
does  not  much  signify. 

**  In  another  sheet,  I  send  you  some  sheets  of  a  grammar,  English 
and  Armenian,  for  the  use  of  the  Armenian^,  of  which  1  promoted, 
and  indeed  induced,  the  publication.  (It  cost  mc  but  a  thousand  francs 
-^French  livres.)  I  still  pursue  my  lessons  in  the  language  without 
any  rapid  progress,  but  advancing  a  little  daily.  Padre  Paschal,  With 
•ome  little  help  from  me«  as  translator  of  his  Italian  into  English,  is 
Vol.  n.— D 
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also  proceedingr  in  a  MS.  Grammar  for  the  EmgUA  acqniaiUoii  of 
Armenian,  which  will  be  printed  also,  when  finished. 

••  We  want  to  know  if  there  are  any  Armenian  types  and  letter- 
press in  England,  at  Oxford,  Cambridge',  or  elsewhere  \  You  know,  I 
suppose,  that,  many  years  ago,  the  two  Whistons  published  in  England 
an  original  text  of  a  history  of  Armenia,  with  their  own  Latin  tians- 
Jation  1  Do  those  types  still  exist  1  and  where  \  Pray  inquire  among 
your  learned  acquaintance. 

**•  When  this  Grammar  (I  mean  the  one  now  printing|is  done,  wiU 
you  have  any  objection  to  take  forty  or  fifty  copies,  wnich  wiU  not 
cost  in  all  above  five  or  ten  guineas,  and  try  the  curiosity  of  the  learned 
with  a  sale  of  them  1  Say  yes  or  no,  as  you  like.  1  can  assure  yon 
that  they  have  some  very  curious  books  and  M8S.,  chiefly  translations 
from  Greek  originals  now  lost.  They  are,  besides,  a  much-respec4ed 
and  learned  community,  and  the  study  of  their  language  was  taken 
up  with  great  ardour  by  some  literary  Frenchmen  in  Buonaparte*s 
time. 

**  I  have  not  done  a  stitch  of  poetry  since  I  left  Switzerland,  and 
have  not  at  present  the  tstro  upon  me.  The  truth  is,  that  you  are 
afraid  of  having  a  Fourtk  Canto  before  September,  and  of  another 
copyright,  but  I  have  at  present  no  thoughts  of  resuming  that  poem, 
nor  of  beginning  any  other.  If  I  write,  1  think  of  trying  prose,  hut  I 
dread  introducing  living  people,  or  applications  which  migiit  be  made 
to  living  people.  Perhaps  one  day  or  other  I  may  attempt  some  work 
of  fancy  in  prose  descriptive  of  Italian  manners  and  of  human  pas- 
sions; but  at  present  I  am  preoccupied.  As  for  poesy,  mine  is  the 
dream  of  the  sleeping  passions ;  when  they  are  aWake,  I  cannot  speak 
their  language,  only  in  their  somnambulism,  and  just  now  they  are 
not  dormant. 

^  If  Mr.  Gifibrd  wants  earte  hlancke  as  to  the  Siege  of  Corinth,  he 
has  it,  and  may  do  as  he  likes  with  it. 

^  I  sent  you  a  letter  contradictory  of  the  Cheapside  man  (who  in- 
vented the  storv  you  speak  of)  the  other  day.  My  best  respects  to 
Mr.  Gifford,  and  such  of  my  friends  as  you  may  see  at  vour  house.  I 
wish  you  all  prosperity  and  new  year's  gratulation,  and  am 

"  Yours,  Ac" 


LETTER  CCLIX. 

TO  MB.  MOORE. 

''Venice,  January  98th,  1817. 
**  Your  letter  of  the  8th  is  before  me.  The  remedy  for  your  ple- 
thora is  simple — abstinence.  I  was  ob!is]pd  to  have  recourse  to  the 
like  some  years  ago,  I  mean  in  point  of  otet,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  some  convivial  weeks  and  days  (it  might  be  months  now  and  tnen)* 
have  kept  to  Pythagoras  ever  since.  For  all  this,  let  me  hear  that  you 
are  better.  You  must  not  indvl^e  in  •  filthy  beer,'  nor  in  porter,  nor 
eat  9upper9 — ^the  last  are  the  devil  to  those  who  swallow  dmner. 
•       ••••••• 

,  *«  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  your  father's  misfortune— cruel  at  any 
time,  but  doubly  cruel  in  advanced  life.  However,  you  will,  at  least, 
have  the  satisfaction  of  doing  your  part  by  him,  and,  depend  upon  it, 
it  will  not  be  in  vain.    Fortune,  to  be  sure,  is  a  female,  but  not  such  a 
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b— h  as  the  rest  (always  excepting  your  wife  and  my  sister  from  such 
sweeping  terms) ;  for  she  generally  has  some  justice  in  the  long  run. 
I  have  DO  spite  against  her,  though,  between  her  and  Nemesis,  I  have 
had  some  sore  gauntlets  to  run — but  then  I  have  done  my  best  to  de- 
serve no  better.  But  to  you,  she  is  a  good  deal  in  arrear,  and  she 
wOl  come  round — ^mind  if  she  do  n^t :  you  have  the  vigour  of  life,  of 
independence,  of  talent,  spirit,  and  character,  all  with  you.  What  you 
can  do  for  yourself,  you  have  done  and  will  do ;  and  surely  there  are 
some  others  in  the  world  who  would  not  be  sorry  to  be  of  use,  if  you 
would  allow  them  to  be  useful,  or  at  least  attempt  it. 

^  I  think  of  being  in  England  in  the  spring.  If  there  is  a  row,  by 
the  sceptre  of  King  Ludd,  but  I  '11  be  one ;  and  if  there  is  none,  and 
only  a  continuance  of  *  this  meek,  piping  time  of  peace,'  I  will  take  a 
cottage  a  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  your  abode,  and  become  your 
neighbour;  and  we  will  compose  such  canticles,  and  hold  such  dia- 
logues, as  shall  be  the  terror  of  the  times  (including  the  newspaper 
of  that  name),  and  the  wonder,  and  honour,  and  praise  of  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  and  postenty. 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  forthcoming  in  February— though  I 
tremble  for  the  magnificence  which  you  attribute  to  the  new  Childe 
Harold.  I  am  glad  you  like  it ;  ii  is  a  fine,  indistinct  piece  of  poetical 
desolation,  and  my  favourite.  I  was  half  mad  during  the  time  of  its 
composition,  between  metaphysics,  mountains,  lakes,  love  unextin- 
guishable,  thoughts  unutterable,  and  the  night-mare  of  my  own  de- 
linquencies. I  should,  many  a  good  day,  have  blown  my  brains  out, 
but  for  the  recollection  that  it  would  have  given  pleasure  to  my  mo- 
ther-in-law ;  and,  even  then^  if  I  could  have  been  certain  to  haunt  her, 
and  Aing  the  shattered  scalp  of  my  sinciput  and  occiput  in  her  fright- 
ful face — ^but  I  won't  dwell  upon  these  trifling  family  matters. 

"  Venice,  is  in  the  estro  of  her  Carnival,  and  I  have  been  up  these 
last  two  nights  at  the  ridotto  and  the  opera,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
Now  for  an  adventure.  A  few  days  ago  a  gondolier  brought  me  a 
billet  without  a  subscription,  intimating  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  to  meet  me  either  in  gondola,  or  at  the  island  of  San  Lazaro, 
or  at  a  third  rendezvous  indicated  in  the  note.  '  1  know  the  country's 
disposition  well,' — ^in  Venice  '  they  do  let  heaven  see  those  tricks  they 
dare  not  show,'  &c.  &c. ;  so,  for  all  response,  I  said  that  neither  of 
the  three  places  suited  me ;  but  that  I  would  either  be  at  home  at  ten 
at  night  alone,  or  be- at  the  ridotto  at  midnight,  where  the  writer  might 
meet  me  masked.  At  ten  o'clock  I  was  at  home  and  alone  (Marianna 
w:i8  gone  with  her  husband  to  a  conversazione),  when  the  door  of  my 
apartment  opened,  and  in  walked  a  well-looking  and  (for  an  Italian'^ 
biondcc  girl  of, about  nineteen,  who  informed  me  that  she  was  marriea 
to  the  brother  of  my  amoroso,  and  wished  to  have  some  conversation 
wiUi  me.  I  made  a  decent  reply,  and  we  had  some  talk  in  Italian  and 
Romaic  (her  mother  being  a  Greek  of  Corfu) ;  when,  lo !  in  a  very 
few  minutes  in  marches,  to  my  very  great , astonishment,  Marianna 
S  *  *,  tn  proprid  persond,  and,  after  making  a  most  polite  courtesy  to 
her  sister-in-law  and  to  me,  without  a  single  word,  seizes  her  said 
sister'^in-law  by  the  hair,  and  bestows  upon  her  some  sixteen  slaps, 
which  would  have  njade  your  ear  ache  only  to  hear  their  echo.  I 
need  not  describe  the  screaming  which  ensued.  The  luckless  visiter 
took  flight.  I  seized  Marianna,  who,  after  several  vain  efforts  to  get 
away  in  pursuit  of  tlie  enemy,  fairly  went  into  fits  in  my  arms;  and, 
in  spite  of  reasonings  eau  de  Cologne,  vinegar,  half  a  pint  of  water, 
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iliA  God  knows  what  other  water  besides,  continaed  so  tQl  past  inid- 
tiigfat 

**  After  damning  m^  servants  for  letting  people  in  without  appriiiiif 
me,  I  found  tfiat  Mananna  in  the  moniing  had  seen  her  sister-in*Uwf 

Sndolier  on  the  stairs ;  and,  suspecting  that  his  apparition  boded  her 
goody  had  either  returned  of  her  own  accord,  or  been  followed  by 
her  maids  or  some  other  spy  of  her  people  to  the  conversazione,  fnnn 
whence  she  returned  to  perpetrate  this  piece  of  pugilism.  1  had  seen 
ilta  before,  and  also  some  small  scenery  of  the  same  genus  in  and  out 
of  our  island ;  but  this  was  not  all.  After  about  sn  hour,  in  osmes 
—who  ?  why,  Signor  S  *  *,  her  lord  and  husband,  and  finds  me  with 
his  wife  fainting  upon  a  sofa,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  confdstoil, 
,  dishevelled  hair,  hats,  handkerchiefs,  salts,  smelling  bottles — and  the 
lady  as  pale  as  ashes,  without  sense  or  motion.  His  first  question 
Was,  *  What  is  all  this  r  The  lady  could  not  reply— so  I  did.  1  told 
him  the  explanation  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  it  would  be  as  well  to  recover  his  wife— -at  least,  her 
senses.  This  came  about  in  due  time  of  suspiration  and  respiration. 
**  You  need  nOt  be  alarmed— jealousy  is  not  the  order  of  the  day  in 
Venice,  and  daggers  are  out  of  fashion,  while  duels,  on  love  matters, 
cte  unknown — at  least,  with  the  husbands.  But,  for  all  this,  it  was 
an  ftwkward  affair;  and  though  he  must  have  known  that  I  made  love 
to  Mananna,  yet  I  believe  he  was  not,  till  that  evening,  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  it  had  gone.  It  is  very  well  known  that  almost  all 
the  married  women  have  a  lover ;  but  it  is  usual  to  keep  up  the  forms, 
as  in  other  nations.  1  did  not,  therefore,  know  what  th^  devil  to  say. 
I  could  not  out  with  the  tnith,  out  of  regard  to  her,  and  I  did  not 
choose  to  lie  for  my  sake ;— besides,  the  thing  told  itself.  1  thought 
the  best  way  would  be  to  let  her  explain  it  as  she  chose  (a  woman 
being  never  at  a  loss— the  Devil  always  sticks  by  them) — only  deter- 
mining to  protect  and  carry  her  off,  in  case  of  any  ferocity  on  the  part 
of  the  Signor.  I  saw  that  he  was  quite  calm.  She  went  to  bed,  and 
next  day — ^how  they  settled  it,  I  Jcnow  not,  but  settle  it  they  did. 
Well— tnen  i  had  to  explain  to  Marianna  about  this  never  to  be  suffi- 
ciently confounded  sisier-in-law ;  which  I  did  by  swearing  innocence, 
eternal  constancy,  &c.  &c.    •••••• 

•  •  •  ••  •  ••  •  m. 

But  the  sister-in-law,  very  much  discomposed  with  being  treated  in 
such  wise,  has  (not  having  her  own  shame  before  her  eyes)  told  tlie 
affair  to  half  Venice,  and  the  servants  (who  were  summoned  by  the 
fi^ht  and  the  fainting)  to  the  o;her  half.  But  here,  nobody  minds  such 
trifles,  except  to  be  amused  by  them.  I  do  nH  know  whether  you  wiU 
be  so,  but  1  have  scrawled  a  long  letter  out  of  these  follies. 

•*  Believe  me  ever,  Ue/* 


LETTER  CCLX. 

TO  mu  NUBRAT. 

"« Venice,  January  Mth,  1817. 

«*I1lav«  been  requested  by  the  Countess  Albrizzi  here  to  present 
her  with  *  the  Works :'  and  wish  vou  therefore  to  send  me  a  copy,  that 
IttHtyoQlhplywithbft^reQuiflitioii^    ton  nay  OKdnde  the  last  pub- 
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Ijshed,  of  which  I  have  seen  and  know  noihing^,  but  liom  yam  le 
of  the  l3th  of  December. 

**  Mrs.  Leigh  tells  me  that  most  of  her  ftriends  prefer  the  first  tw» 
Cantos.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  be  the  general  opinioB  or  Boft  (it 
is  noi  hen) ;  but  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so.  I,  however^  think  diffir* 
eotly,  which  is  tiatunU  also ;  but  who  is  right,  or  who  is  wrongs  kttf 
veiy  little  consequenre. 

**  Dr.  Polidori,  as  I  hear  from  him  by  letter  from  Pisa,  is  abovl  to 

return  to  Knglaiid,  to  go  to  the  Brazils  on  a  medical  speculation  wilh 

the  Danish  consul.    As  you  are  in  the  favour  of  the  powers  that  be» 

could  you  not  get  him  some  letters  of  recommendation  from  some  of 

your  government  frieods'  to  some  of  the  Portuguese  settlers  !  he  vh 

derstands  bis  profession  well,  and  has  no  want  of  generU^  talents ;  his 

faults  are  the  faults  of  a  pardonable  vanity  and  youth.    His  remainiaf 

with  me  was  out  o(  the  question :  I  have  enough  to  do  to  manage  mf 

own  scrapes;  and  as  precepts  without  example  «re  not  the  most 

gracious  homilies,  I  thought  it  better  to  give  him  his  eong^:  bol  I 

know  no  great  harm  of  him,  and  some  good.    He  is  clever  and  ae* 

complished;  knows  his  profession,  by  all  ^counts,  well;  and  is 

honourable  in  his  dealings,  and  not  at  all  malevolent.    I  think,  with 

luck,  he  will  turn  out  a  useful  member  of  society  (from  which  he 

willr  lop  the  diseased  members)  and  the  College  of  Physicians.    If 

rou  can  be  of  any  use  to  him,  or  km»w  any  one  who  can,  prfty  be  so^an 

le  has  his  fortune  to  make.    He  has  kept  R.mtdiealjditrnal  under  thn 

eye  of  Facca  (the  first  surgeon  on  the  c«>ntineut)  aif  Pisa:  Vaoea  km 

corrected  it,  and  it  must  contain  some  valuable  hints  or  informs tkm 

on  the  practice  of  this  country.    If  you  can  aid  him  in  pobiishiny 

this  also,  fa^  your  influence  with  your  brethren,  do;  I  do  not  ask  you 

to  publish  it  yourself,  because  that  sort  of  request  is  too  personal  and 

embarrassing.    He  has  also  a  tragedy,of  which,  having  seen  nothings 

I  say  nothing :  but  the  very  circumstance  of  his  having  made  these 

efforts  (if  they  are  only  efforts),  at  one*and-twenty,  is  in  his  faronr, 

and  proves  him  to  have  good  dispositions  for  his  own  improvemenl* 

So  if,  in  the  way  of  commeiidHtion  or  recommendation,  you  ean  aid' 

his  objects  with  your  guvfrrnment  friends,  I  wish  you  would*    1  skoiM 

think  some  of  your  Admiralty  Board  mighl  be  likdy  to  Intte  it  Ik 

their  power*'' 

LETTER  GCLXL 

TO  m.  MDBaAT. 

*"  Yei^oe,  Febniiry  15^  181t. 

**  I  have  received  your  two  letters,  but  not  the  parcel  you  mention. 
As  the  Waterloo  spoils  are  arrived,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  them, 
ifyou  choose  to  accept  of  them ;  pray  do. 

**  I  do  not  exactly  understand  from  your  letter  what  has  been  omitted, 
or  what  not,  in  the  publication;  but  I  shall  see  probably  some  day  or 
other,  f  cotdd  not  attribute  any  but  a  good  motive  to  Mr.  Gifford  or 
yourself  in  such  omission ;  but  as  our  politics  are  so^vcry  opposite, 
we  should  probably  differ  as  to  the  passages.  However,  if  it  is  only 
a  note  or  notes,  or  a  line  or  so,  it  cannot  signify.  You  say  'a|»oem;' 
t^uU  poem  1     You  can  tell  me  in  vour  next. 

<*0f  Mr.  Hobhouse*8  quarrel  with  the  Quarterly  Review,  I  know 
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very  littte  except  *  **8  article  itself,  which  was  certainly  harsh 
enong^h;  but  I  quite  agree  that  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  an- 
swer—particularly after  Mr.  W.  PP.,  who  never  more  will  trouble  you, 
trouble  you.  I  have  been  uneasy,  because  Mr.  H.  told  me  that  his 
letter  or  preface  was  to  be  addressed  to  me.  Now,  he  and  I  are 
friends  of  many  years ;  I  have  many  obligations  to  him,  and  he  none 
to  me,  which  have  not  been  cancelled  and  more  than  repaid :  but  Mr. 
Gtfford  and  I  are  friends  also,  and  he  has  moreover  been  literarily  so, 
through  thick  and  thin,  in  despite  of  difference  of  years,  morals,  habits, 
and  even  oo/tticf ;  and  therefore  I  feel  in  a  very  awkward  situation 
between  the  two,  Mr.  Gifford  and  my  friend  Hobhouse,  and  can  only 
wish  that  they  had  no  difference,  or  that  such  as  they  have  were  ac- 
commodated. The  Answer  I  have  not  seen,  for — it  is  odd  enough  for 
people  so  intimate— but  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  I  are  very  sparing  of  our 
literary  confidences.  For  example,  the  other  day  he  wished  to  have 
a  MS.  of  the  Third  Canto  to  read  over  to  his  brother,  &c.  which  was 
refused ; — and  I  have  never  seen  his  journals,  nor  he  mine — (I  only 
kept  the  short  one  of  the  mountains  for  my  sister) — nor  do  I  think 
that  hardly  ever  he  or  I  saw  any  of  the  other's  productions  previous 
to  their  publication. 

''The  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  on  Coleridge  I  have  not 
«een;  but  whether  I  am  attacked  in  it  or  not,  or  in  any  other  of  the 
same  journal,  I  shall  never  think  ill  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  on  that  account, 
nor  forget  that  his  conduct  towards  me  has  been  certainly  most  hand- 
some during  the  leSki  four  or  more  years. 

**  I  forgot  to  mention  to  you  that  a  kind  of  poem  in  dialogue*  (in 
blank  verse)  or  drama,  from  which  *  The  Incantation*  is  an  extract, 
begun  last  summer  in  Switzerland,  is  finished ;  it  is  in  three  acts ; 
but  of  a  very  wild,  metaphysical,  and  inexplicable  kind.  Almost  all 
the  persons — ^but  two  or  three — are  Spirits  of  the  earth  and  air,  or  the 
waters ;  the  scene  is  in  the  Alps ;  the  hero  a  kind  of  magician,  who 
is  tormented  by  a  species  of  remorse,  the  cause  of  which  is  left  half 
unexplained.  He  wanders  about  invoking  these  Spirits,  which  appear 
to  him,  and  are  of  no  use ;  he  at  last  goes  to  the  very  abode  of  the 
Evil  Principle,  in  propriA  per$onAj  to  evocate  a  ghost,  which  appears, 
and  gives  him  an  ambi^ous  and  disagreeable  answer;  and  in  the  third 
act  he  is  found  by  his  attendants  dying  in  a  tower  where  he  had 
studied  his  art.  You  may  perceive  by  this  outline  that  I  have  nc\ 
f^reat  opinion  of  this  piece  of  phantasy ;  but  I  have  at  least  rendered 
It  quiu  impossible  for  the  stage,  for  which  my  intercourse  with  Drury- 
lane  has  given  me  <he  ^atest  contempt 

.    **  I  have  nof  even  copied  it  off,  and  feel  too  lazy  af  present  to  attempt 
the  whole ;  .but  when  I  have,  I  will  send  it  you,  and  you  may  either 
,  throw  it  into  the  fire  or  not.** 

•Manfisd, 
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LETTER  CCLXn. 

TO  KB.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  February  25th,  1817. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  the  other  day  in  answer  to  your  letter;  at  present, 
1  would  trouble  you  with  a  commission,  if  you  would  be  kind  enough 
to  undertake  it. 

"  ^Tou  perhaps  know  Mr.  Love,  the  Jeweller,  of  Old  Bond-street.— 
In  1813,  when  in  the  intention  of  returning  to  Turkey,  I  purchased 
ofhira,  and  paid  {argent,  comptant)  about  a  dozen  snuff-boxes,  of  more 
or  less  value,  as  presents  for  some  of  my  Mussulman  acquaintance. 
These  1  have  now  with  me.  The  other  day,  having  occasion  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  lid  of  one  (to  place  a  portrait  m  it),  it  has  turned 
out  to  be  tUver-giU  instead  of  gold,  for  which  last  it  was  sold  and  paid 
for.  This  was  discovered  by  the  workman  iu  trying  it,  before  takuiff 
off  the  hinges  and  working  upon  the  lid.  I  have  of  course  recalled 
and  preserved  the  box  in  statu  quo.  What  I  wish  you  to  do  is,  to  see 
the  said  Mr.  Love,  and  inform  him  of  this  circumstance,  adding,  from 
me,  that  1  will  take  care  he  shall  not  have  doue  this  with  impunity. 

**  If  there  is  no  remedy  in  law,  there  is  at  least  the  equitable  one  of 
making  known  his  guilty — thdt  is,  his  silver  gUtj  and  be  d — d  to  him. 

**  I  shall  carefully  preserve  all  the  purchases  I  made  of  him  on  that 
occasion  for  my  return,  as  the  plague  in  Turkey  is  a  barrier  to  travel- 
ling there  at  present,  or  rather  the  endless  quarantine  which  would  be 
the  consequence  before  one  could  land  in  coming  back.  Pray  state 
the  matter  to  him  with  due  ferocity. 

**  I  sent  yon  the  other  day  some  extracts  from  a  kind  of  Drama 
which  I  had  begun  in  Switzerland  and  finished  here ;  you  will  tell  me 
if  they  are  received.  They  were  only  in  a  letter.  1  have  not  yet 
had  energy  to  copy  it  out,  or  I  would  send  you  tlie  whole  in  different 
•covers. 

"  The  Carnival  closed  this  day  last  week. 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  still  at  Rome,  I  believe.  I  am  at  present  a  little 
unwell -,— flitting  up  too  late  and  some  subsidiary  dissipations  have 
lowered  my  blood  a  good  deal ;  but  I  have  at  present  the  quiet  and 
temperance  of  Lent  before  me. 

^'Bclieveme,  &e. 

"  P.S.  Remember  me  to  Mr.  Gifford.— I  have  not  received  your 
parcel  or  parcels.— Look  into  •Moore's  (Dr.  Moore's)  View  of  Italy* 
for  me ;  in  one  of  the  volumes  you  will  find  an  account  of  the  Do^e 
Faliere  (it  ought  to  be  Falieri)  and  his  conspiracy,  or  the  motives  of  it. 
Get  it  transcribed  for  me,  and  send  it  in  a  letter  to  me  soon.  I  want 
it,  and  cannot  find  so  good  an  account  of  that  business  here ;  though 
the  veiled  patriot,  and  the  place  where  he  was  crowned,  and  afterward 
decapitated,  stiU  exist  and  are  shown.  I  have  searched  all  their  his-, 
tones ;  but  the  policy  of  the  old  aristocracy  made  their  writers  silent 
on  his  motives,  which  were  a  private  grievance  against  one  of  the 
patricians. 

**  1  mean  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the  subject,  which  appears  to  me 
very  dramatic:  an  old  maD»  jealous,  and  conspiring  agamst  the  state. 


J  I 
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of  which  he  wa«  Ihe  actually  reigningf  chief.  The  last  circumstance 
luakes  it  the  most  remarkable  and  only  fact  of  the  kind  in  all  histoiy 
of  all  nations." 

LETTER  CCLXin. 

TO  Miu  Mooaa. 

"Venice,  Febmary  fl8th,  1817. 

"Yon  will,  perhaps,  complain  as  much  of  the  frequency  of  my  let- 
ters now,  as  you  were  wont  to  do  of  their,  rarity.  I  thhik  this  is  the 
fourth  within  as  many  moons.  I  feel  anxious  to  hear  from  yon,  even 
more  than  usual,  because  your  last  indicated  that  you  were  unwell. 
At  present,  1  am  on  the  invalid  regimen  myself.  The  Carnival— that 
is,  the  latter  part  of  it — and  sitting  up  late  o*  nights,  had  knocked  me 
up  a  little.  But  it  is  over^ — and  it  is  now  Lent,  with  all  its  abstinence 
and  sacred  music. 

"The  mumming  closed  with  a  masked  ball  at  the  Feniee,  where  I 
went,  as  also  to  most  of  the  ridottos,  &c.  &e. ;  and,  though  I  did  not 
dissipate  much  upon  the  whole,  yet  I  find  *  the  sword  wearing  out  the 
scabbard,'  though  I  have  but  just  turned  the  comer  of  twenty-nine. 

t"  So  we  11  go  no  more  a  roving 

So  late  mto  the  niglit, 
Thouffh  the  heart  be  still  as  loving, 

And  the  moon  be  still  as  bright 
For  the  sword  outwears  its  sheath. 

And  the  soul  wears  out  the  breast, 
And  the  heart  must  pause  to  breathe, 

And  love  itself  have  rest. 
Though  the  night  was  made  for  lovfaif  , 

And  the  day  returns  too  soon, 
Yet  we  '11  go  no  more  a  roving 

By  the  light  of  the  moon. 

I  have  lately  had  some  news  of  littera<oor,  as  T  heard  the  editor  of  the 
Monthly  pronounce  it  once  upon  a  time.    1  heard  that  W.  W.  has  been 

{lublishing  and  responding  to  the  attacks  of  the  Quarterly,  in  the 
ean^ed  Perry's  Chronicle.  1  read  his  poesies  last  autumn,  and, 
among  them,  found  an  epitaph  on  his  bull-dog,  and  another  on  m^ 
ielfi  But  1  \ieg  leave  to  assure  him  ^like  the  a8tix)loger  Partridge)  that 
I  am  not  only  alive  now,  but  was  alive  also  at  the  time  he  wrote  it. 
•  ••••••• 

Hobhouse  has  Q  hear,  also)  expectorated  a  letter  against  the  Quar- 
terly, addressed  to  me.  1  feel  awkwardly  situated  between  him  and 
Giflrord,  both  being  my  friends. 

"And  this  is  your  month  of  ^ing  to  press — by  the  body  df  Diana ! 
(a  Venetian  oath,)  I  feel  as  anxious — but  not  fearful  for  you — as  if  it 
were  myself  coming  out  in  a  work  of  humour,  which  would,  you 
knew,  be  the  antipodes  of  all  my  previous  publications.  I  do  n*l  think 
you  have  any  thing  to  dread  but  your  own  reputation.  You  must 
keep  up  to  that.  As  you  never  showed  me  a  line  of  your  work,  1  do 
not  even  know  your  measure ;  but  you  must  send  me  a  copy  by  Mur- 
ray forthwith,  and  then  you  shall  hear  what  I  think.  I  dare  say  you 
are  Id  a  pucker.    Of  all  authors,  you  are  the  only  teaily  modat  Otte  t 
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erer  mel  with, — which  would  sound  oddly  enough  to  those  who  fs- 
collect  vour  morals  when  you  were  young — ^thnt  is,  when  yoo  were 
extretnelv  young— I  do  n't  mean  to  stigmatize  you  either  with  yean 
or  momlity. 

**  I  believe  1  told  you  that  the  E.  R.  had  attacked  me,  in  an  article 
on  Coleridge  (I  have  not  seen  it  J — *  El  tu,  Jeffrey  V — *•  there  is  nothing 
but  roguery  in  villanous  man.*— But  I  absolve  him  of  all  attaeks, 
present  and  future ;  for  1  think  he  had  already  pushed  his  clemency  in 
my  behoof  to  the  utmost,  and  I  shall  always  think  well  of  him.  I 
only  wonder  he  did  not  begin  before,  as  my  domestic  destruction  was 
a  fine  opening  for  all  the  world,  of  which  all,  who  could,  did  well  to 
avail  themselves. 

^  If  I  live  ten  years  longer,  you  will  see,  however,  thaf  it  is  nolorer 
with  m^^I  do  n*t  mean  in  literature,  for  that  is  nothing. ;  and  it  may 
seem  odd  enough  to  say,  1  do  not  think  it  my  vocation.  But  you  wiH 
see  that  I  shall  do  something  or  other — ^the  times  and  fortune  permit 
tiiig<*-Uiat  '  like  the  cosmogony,  or  creation  of  the  world,  will  pnale 
.the  philosophers  of  all  ages.*  But  I  doubt  whether  my  constitutioii 
will  hold  out.    I  have,  at  intervals,  exorcised  it  most  devilishly. 

''  I  have  not  yet  fixed  a  time  of  return,  but  I  think  of  the  spring. 
I  shall  have  been  away  a  year  in  April  next.  Vou  never  mention 
Rogere,  nor  Hodgson,  vour  clerical  neighbour,  who  has  lately  got  a 
living  near  yon.  Has  he  also  got  a  child  yet  T—his  desideratum  whea 
I  saw  him  last.  •  •  •  •  0  • 

^  Pray  let  me  hear  from  yoo,  at  your  time  and  leisure,  belieyiiig  ma 
•ver  and  truly  tOkd  affectionately,  ^c.** 

LETTER  CCLXIV. 

TO  Ma*  mraaAT. 

•"Venice,  March  8d,  1817. 
**  In  aeknowledging  the  arrival  of  the  article  from  the  *  Quaiterlr,** 
which  I  received  two  days  age,  I  cannot  express  myself  better  thaa 
in  the  words  of  my  sister  Augusta,  who  (speaking  of  it)  says,  that  it 
is  written  in  a  spirit  *  of  the  most  feeling  and  kind  nature*'  It  is,  how* 
ever,  something  more :  it  seems  to  me  (as  far  as  the  subject  of  it  may 
be  permitted  to  judge)  to  heuerywell  wntten  as  a  composition,  and  I 
think  will  do  the  journal  no  discredit,  because  even  those  who  eon* 
demu  its  partiality  must  praise  its  generosity.  The  temptations  to 
lake  another  and  a  less  favourable  view  of  the  question  have  been  so 
great  and  numerous,  that,  what  with  public  opinion,  politics,  &e.,  h^ 
must  be  a  gallant  as  well  as  a  ^ood  man,  who  has  ventured  in  that 
place,  and  at  this  time,  to  write  such  an  article  even  anonymously. 
Such  things  are,  however,  their  own  reward,  and  1  even  flatter  myself 
that  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be  (and  1  have  no  guess),  will  not 
regret  that  the  perusal  of  this  has  given  me  as  much  gratification  as 
any  composition  of  that  nature  could  give,  and  more  than  an^  other 
has  giyen,~and  I  have  had  a  good  many  in  my  time  of  one  kind  or 

^  An  article  in  nrnnber  31  of  this  Review,  written  m  Lord  Byron  afWr- 
Ward  diacovered,  by  Sir  W alter  Scott,  and  well  meritinr,  by  Uie  kind  and 
feoeroiM  spirit  that  breathes  tlffough  it*  I^m  warm  and  lasttBg  ftatiladS  % 
awakMMd  an  Iha  n#Mi  PoM. 
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the  otber.  It  ii  not  the  mere  praise,  but  there  is  a  tad  and,  a  ddkaey 
throt^rbout,  not  only  with  regard  to  me,  but  to  oihtrt,  which,  as  it  had 
not  been  obsenred  tUewktrt^  I  had  till  now  doubted  whether  it  could 
be  obseryed  any  where. 

**  Pertiaps  some  day  oc  other  you  will  know  or  tell  me  the  writer's 
name.  Be  assured,  had  the  article  been  a  harsh  one,  I  should  not  have 
asked  it. 

"  I  have  lately  written  to  you  frequently,  with  extracU^  &e.  which 
I  hope  yoii  have  received,  or  will  receive,  with  or  before  this  letter.—- 
Ever  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Carnival  1  have  been  unwell  (do  not 
mention  this,  on  any  account,  to  Mr^*  Leigh ;  for  if  I  grow  worse,  she 
will  know  it  too  soon,  and  if  I  get  better,  there  is  no  occasion  that  she 
should  know  it  at  all),  and  have  hardly  stirred  out  of  the  house.  How- 
ever,! do  n*l  \i  ant  a  physician,  and  if  1  did,  very  luckily  those  of  Italy 
an  the  worst  m  the  world,  so  that  I  should  still  have  a  chance.  They 
have,  I  believe,  one  famous  surgeon,  Vacca,  who  lives  at  Pisa,  who 
might  be  useful  in  case  of  dissection : — but  he  is  some  hundred  miles 
off.  My  malady  is  a  sort  of  lowish  fever,  originating  from  what  my 
*  pastor  and  master,'  Jackson,  would  call  *  taking  too  much  out  of  oue*s 
self.'    However,  I  am  better  within  this  day  or  two. 

**  I  missed  seeing  the  new  Patriarch's  procession  to  St  Mark's  the 
other  day  (owing'  to  my  indisposition),  with  six  hundred  and  fifty 
priests  in  his  rear— a  '  goodly  army.'  The  admirable  government  of 
Vienna,  in  its  edict  from  thence,  authorizing  his  installation,  prescribed, 
as  part  of  tlie  pageant,  *  a  coach  and  four  horses.'  To  show  how 
yerw  '  Gervnan  to  the  matter*  this  was,  you  have  only  to  suppose  our 
parliament  commanding  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  proceed  fiom 
Hyde  Park  Comer  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedr.il  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge, 
or  the  Margate  hoy.  There  is  but  St.  Mark's  Place  in  all  Venice 
broad  enough  for  a  carriage  to  move,  and  it  is  paved  with  large  smooth 
flag  stones,  so  that  the  chariot  and  horses  of  Elijah  himself  would 
be  puzzled  to  manceuvre  upon  it.  Those  of  Pharaoh  might  do  better; 
for  the  canals,—* and  particularly  the  Grand  Canal,  are  sufficiently 
capacious  and  extensive  for  his  whole  host.  Of  course,  no  coach 
could  be  attempted ;  but  the  Venetians,  who  are  very  naive  as  well  as 
arch,  were  much  amused  with  the  ordinance. 

••  The  Armenian  Grammar  is  published ;  but  my  Armenian  studies 
are  suspended  for  the  present  till  my  head  aches  a  little  less.  I  sent 
you  the  other  d^-,  in  two  covers,  the  First  Act  of  *  Manfred,'  a  drama 
as  mad  as  Nat.  Lee's  Bedlam  tragedy,  which  was  in  35  acts  and  some 
odd  scenes :— mine  is  but  in  Three  Acts. 

"I  find  1  have  begun  this  letter  at  the  wrong  end:  never  mind;  I 
must  end  it,  then,  at  the  right. 

"  Yours  ever  very  truly 

**  and  obligedly,  Ac." 

LETTER  CCLXV. 

TO  UU  MURRAT. 

at  u^     .1.    rn^.  .  " Venicc,  March  9th,  1817. 

In  remitting  the  rhird  Act  of  the  sort  of  dramatic  poem  of  which 
yon  wUl  by  this  time  have  received  the  first  two  (at  least  I  hope  so), 
which  were  sent  within  the  last  tiuree  weeks,  I  have  little  to  obserr^ 
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except  that  you  must  not  publish  it  (if  it  ever  is  published)  without 
^vingr  me  previous  notice.  I  have  really  and  truly  no  notion  whether 
It  is  good  or  bad ;  and  as  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  principal  of 
my  former  publications,  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  rank  it  very  hum* 
bly.  You  will  submit  it  to  Mr.  Giflford,  and  to  whomsoever  you  please 
besides.  With  re^rd  to  the  question  of  copyright  (if  it  ever  comes 
to  publication),  I  oo  not  know  whether  you  would  think  three  hundred 
guineas  an  over-estimate;  if  you  do,  you  may  diminish  it:  I  do  not 
think  it  worth  more ;  so  you  may  see  I  make  some  difference  between 
it  and  the  others. 

•*  I  hav^  received  your  two  Reviews  (but  not  the  •  Tales  of  my  Land* 
lord') ;  the  Quarterly  I  acknowledged  particularly  to  you,  on  its  arrival^ 
ten  days  ago.    What  you  tell  me  of  Perry  petrilies  me ;  it  is  a  rank 
imposition.    In  or  about  February  or  March,  1816, 1  was  given  to  un* 
derstand  that  Mr.  Croker  was  not  only  a  coadjutor  in  the  attacks  of 
the  Courier  in  1814,  but  the  author  of  some  lines  tolerably  ferocious, 
then  recently  publi3hed  in  a  morning  paper.    Upon  this  I  wrote  a 
reprisal.    The  whole  of  the  lines  I  have  forgotten,  and  even  the  pur- 
port of  them  I  scarcely  remember ;  for  on  yotir  assuring  me  that  he 
was  not,  &c.  &c.,  I  put  them  into  the^re  btfore  yqurface^  and  there 
neoer  wcu  but  that  one  rough  copy.    Mr.  Davies,  the  only  person  who 
ever  henrd  them  read,  wanted  a  copy,  which  I  refused.    If,  however, 
by  some  impoKihilityy  which  I  cannot  divine,  the  ghost  of  these 
rhymes  should  walk  into  the  world,  I  never  will  deny  what  I  have 
really  written,  but  hold  myself  personally  responsible  for  satiefnetion» 
though  I  reserve  tu  myself  the  right  of  disavowing  all  or  any^6rtco- 
tiom.    To  the  previous  facts  you  are  a  witness,  and  best  iuiow  how 
far  my  recapitulation  is  correct ;  and  I  reouest  that  you  will  inform 
Mr.  Perry  from  me,  that  I  wonder  he  should  permit  such  an  abuse  of 
my  name  in  his  paper ;  I  say  an  a6«se,  because  my  absence,  at  least,'* 
demands  some  respect,  and  my  presence  and  positive  sanction  could 
alone  justify  him  in  such  a  proceeding,  even  were  the  lines  mine ;  and 
if  false,  there  are  no  words  for  him.    I  repeat  to  you  that  the  original- 
was  burnt  before  you  on  your  oMuranct^  and  there  neoer  was  a  eopy^ 
nor  even  a  verbal  repetition, — very  much  to  the  discomfort  of  some 
zealous  Whigs,  who  bored  me  for  them  (having  heard  it  bruited  by 
Mr.  Davies  that  there  were  such  matters)  to  no  purpose ;  for,  having 
written  them  solely  with  thp  notion  that  Mr.  Croker  was  the  aggressor, 
and  for  my  awn  and  not  party  reprisals,  1  would  not  lend  me  to  the 
zeal  of  any  sect  when  I  was  made  aware  that  he  was  not  the  writer 
of  the  offensive  passages.     You  hiawy  if  there  was  such  a  thing,  I 
would  not  deny  it.    I  mentioned  it  openly  at  the  time  to  you,  and  you 
will  remember  why  and  where  I  destroyed  it ;  and  no  power  nor 
wheedling  on  earth  should  have  made,  or  could  make,  me  (if  I  recol* 
lected  them)  give  a  copy  after  that,  unless  I  was  well  assured  that  Mr. 
Croker  was  really  the  author  of  that  which  you  assured  me  he  was  not. 
**  I  intend  for  England  this  spring,  where  I  have  some  affairs  to 
adjust ;  but  the  post  hurries  me.    For  this  month  past  I  have  been 
cnwell,  but  am  getting  better,  and  thinking  of  moving  homewaids 
towards  May,  without  going  to  Rome,  as  the  unhealthy  season  comee 
on  soon,  and  I  can  return  when  I  have  settled  the  business  I  go  upon, 
which  need  not  be  long.  •  •  •  •  I  should  have  thought  the  Assyrian 
tald  very  succeedable. 

^J  saw,  in  Mr.  W.  W.'s  poetry,  that'he  had  written  my  epitaph  ( I 
would  rather  hav^  written  his. 
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^  I  ktve  MBi  TOO,  yoa  will  see  at  a  gliiD  piet  cosld  new 
I  or  tho^fat  oi  for  uie  stage;  I  ranch  douoi  it  for  pablic»- 
It  ii  loo  Buch  io  my  old  style ;  but  I  compoaed  it  actually 
vidl  a  Aarror  of  the  atafe*  aod  with  a  view  to  render  the  thought  of 
H  'iwai  ill  rfilf.  IrnnTring  thr  Tfil  nf  mj  frirniln  t^il  I  ahould  try  thai 
isr  whiek  I  hare  an  oiTuicible  lepognaiiee,  viz.  a  repreaentation. 

^  I  eoftaialy  an  a  devil  of  a  maiioeriat,  and  roust  leave  off;  but 
vhal  could  I  do  1  Without  ezertaoo  of  some  kind,  I  should  have  sunk 
■ndcr  mtf  iangioatioo  and  reality.  My  beat  respecU  to  Mr.  Giflbrd, 
to  Walter  Scott,  and  to  all  frienda. 

"YomrneTer." 


LBTTER  CCLXTL 


*"  Venice,  March  10, 1817. 

*  I  wrote  again  to  yo«  lately,  bnt  I  hope  you  wou't  be  sorry  to  have 
■lOCher  eptatte.  I  have  been  unwell  this  laat  month,  with  a  kind  of 
dow  and  low  fever,  whteh  fixes  upon  me  at  night,  and  ^oes  off  in  the 
morning  i  hot,  however,  1  am  now  better,  in  spring  it  is  probable  we 
may  meet ;  at  least  I  intend  for  England,  where  I  have  busineaa,  and 
hopB  to  meet  you  in  year  reatoipd  health  and  additional  laurels. 

^  Mnrtay  haa  aeot  me  the  Quarterly  aod  the  Edinburgh.  When  I 
tell  yon  that  Walter  Scott  is  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  formeiv 
yno  will  agrte  with  me  thai  such  an  article  is  still  more  honourable 
to  him  than  to  myself.  I  am  perfectly  pleased  with  Jeffrey's  aJao» 
wbieh  I  wish  yon  to  tell  him,  with  my  remembrances— not  that  I 
UJo  of  any  oonsequenee  to  him,  or  ever  could  have  been. 


wfcartm  I  an  pleased  or  not<— but  simply  in  my  private  relation  to 
him,  aa  hia  w«ll-wiaber»  and  it  may  be  one  day  as  his  acquaintance. 
I  wiah  yon  would  also  addr-*what  you  know. — ^that  I  waa  not,  an<V 
indeed,  am  not  even  miw,  the  miaauthropical  and  g\oomy  gentleman  he 
tnhes  me  for,  but  a  faeetious  companion,  well  to  do  with  those  with 
whom  1  am  Intimale,  and  as  loquacious  and  laughing  aa  if  I  were  a 
mneh  cleverer  follow. 

^  I  aoppose  now  I  shall  never  be  able  to  shake  off  my  sables  in 
pnblic  imagination,  mors  particularly  since  ray  moral  *  *  clove  down 
my  feme.  However,  nor  that,  nor  more  than  tKat,  has  yet  extinguished 
my  spirit,  which  always  rises  with  the  rebound. 

'^  At  Yeotce  we  are  in  Lent,  aod  I  have  not  lately  moved  out  of 
doot8,«*Hny  foveriahness  requiring  qoiet,  and— by  way  of  being  more 
quiets  -hcio  ii  the  Signora  Manarnia  just  come  in  and  seated  at  my 
elbow. 

^  Haw9  you  seen  *  *  '^'s  book  of  poesy  1  and,  if  you  have  seen  it* 
aM  yon  not  delighted  with  it  1  And  nave  you — 1  really  cannot  go  on. 
Them  ia  e  pair  of  great  black  eyes  looking  over  my  shoulder,  like  the 
akuMi  immmAng  ovor  St.  Matthcw's,  in  the  pld  frontispieces  to  the  Svao- 
t  that  1  mnat  turn  aod  answer  them  instead  of  you. 

**JBvei,Atc*' 
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LETTER  CCLSCVn. 

TO  MR.  MOORS* 

"^ITenice^  tUtfch  96th,  1617. 

^  I  hare  at  last  learned,  in  defaidt  of  your  own  writing  (or  noi 
writing^wbtch  shoijld  it  bel  for  1  am  not  very  clear  as  to  the  ap|^* 
cation  of  the  word  dtfa%ili\  from  Mdrray,  two  particulars  of  Tare  be- 
longing to)  you ;  one,  that  you  aire  venioting  to  Homsey,  wtneli  is,  I 
presume,  to  be  nearer  London ;  aad  Ihe  oth^,  that  yoof  Poem  is 
aMiMHinced  by  Che  mme  of  Lalla  Roekh.  I  am  glad  of  it,-*-4iral,  Ibat 
we  are  to  have  it  at  tavt,  md  nexi,  I  like  a  tough  title  my  self*— witness 
the  Giaour  aad  dnhle  Harold,  which  choked  half  the  Blues  at  Btstthi(^. 
Besides,  it  is  the  tail  erf  Alnibiades^  dOff, — not  ^at  I  suppose  yen 
want  either  do?  or  tail.  Talkiiij^  of  tail,  I  wish  you  had  not  caHea  H 
ti^Feman  IWe.**  Say  a  «Poem*  or  'Romance,*  bnt  not  *Tale.* 
1  am  veiy  sonry  that  I  called  some  of  myown  things  '  Tales,'  because 
i  think  that  tbey  are  someihing  better.  Resides,  we  hurts  had  Arabian, 
md  Hindoo,  and  Turkish,  and  Assyrian  Tales.  But  after  aU*  this  is 
kivjokmm  in  me ;  you  won*t,  however,  mind  my  nonsense. 

^  Really  and  truly,  I  want  you  to  make  a  great  hit,  if  only  out  of 
self-^love,  beeause  we  happen  to  be  old  t^ronies ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
you  will— I  am  sure  you  can.  But  you  are,  1 11  be  swoni,  in  a  devfl 
of  a  pucker ;  and  I  am  ndV  nt  your  elbow,  and  Rogers  ti.  I  enty  him ; 
which  is  not  fair,  because  he  does  not  envy  any  body.  Mind  yon 
send  so  me— that  is,  make  Murray  send^— the  moment  you  are  forth. 

**  I  have  been  very  ill  with  a  slow  fever,  which  at  last'took  to  flying, 
and  became  as  quick  as  need  bet  But,  at  len^h,  after  a  week  of 
half-delirium,  burning  skin,  thirst,  hot  headache,  horrible  pulsation, 
and  no  sleep,  by  the  blessing  of  barley  water,  and  refusing  to  see  any 
physieian,  I  recoveied.  It  fs  an  epidemic  of  the  place,  which  is  amraal, 
and  vfsHs  strangers.  Here  follow  some  versicles,  which  I  made  one 
aleepiess  mght* 

•*  I  read  the  *  Christabel  ;• 

Very  well : 
I  read  the  *  Missionary ;' 

Pretty — ^veiy : 
Itriedat'llderim;' 

Ahem ! 

^  He  bad  been  misiDformcd  on  this  point, — the  work  hi  qneition  having 
keen,  Irom  the  first,  entitled  an  ^  Oriental  Romance.**  ^  much  worie  mie- 
take  (becanae  wUfuU  and  with  ao  very  charitable  design)  was  that  of  certain 
pensoiw,  who  would  have  it  that  the  Poem  was  mtoaiit  to  be  Epic ! — Even 
Mi.  D* Israeli  has,  for  the  sake  of  a  theory,  ptven  in  to  this  very  gratuitous 
assaasption  y^^  The  Anaereontic  poet,**  be  says, "  remains  only  Anacreontic 
m  Mb  Epic" 

t  In  a  note  to  Mr.  Mun^y,  tubjoined  to  some  corrections  for  ManfVed,  fas 
•ays.  **  Since  I  wrote  to  yon  la«t,  the  duw  fever  1  wot  of  thought  proper  to 
mend  its  pace,  and  became  similar  IS  otes  which  1  eaagbt  some  yean  ago  in 
the  laanhae  of  £liB,  in  the  J ' 
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I  read  a  ahcet  of  *  Marg'ret  of  Anjau  f 

Can  you? 
I  turnM  a  pajje  of  •  •  •'«  Waterloo ;' 

Pooh!  pooh  I  ^  ^ 

I  looked  at  Wordsworth's  milk-whitfe  « Rylstone  Doe  ;• 

Hillo ! 
I  read  •  Glenarvon*  too,  by  •  •  ••, 

God  d— n !" 

•  •••••• 

•  •••••• 

"  I  have  not  the  least  idea  where  I  am  s:oing,  nor  what  I  am  to  do 
I  wished  to  have  gone  to  Rome ;  but  at  present  it  is  pestilent  with 
English,— a  parcel  of  staring  boobies,  who  go  about  gaping  and  wish- 
ing to  be  at  once  cheap  and  magnificent.  A  man  is  a  fool  who  travels 
now  in  France  or  Italy,  till  this  tribe  of  wretches  is  swept  home  again. 
In  two  or  three  years  the  first  rush  will  be  over,  and  the  Continent 
will  be  roomy  and  agreeable. 

**  I  staid  at  Venice  chiefly  because  it  is  not  one  of  their  *  dens  of 
thieves ;'  and  here  ihey  but  pause  and  pass.  In  Switzerland  it  was 
really  noxious.  Luckily,  I  was  early,  and  had  got  the  prettiest  place 
on  all  the  Lake  before  they  were  quickened  into  motion  with  the  rest 
of  reptiles.  But  they  crossed  me  every  where.  I  met  a  family  of 
children  and  old  women  half  way  up  the  Wengen  Alp  (by  the  Jungfrau) 
opon  mules,  some  of  them  too  old  and  others  too  young  to  be  the  least 
aware  of  what  they  saw. 

'*  By-the-way,  1  think  the  Jungfrau,  and  all  that  region  of  Alps, 
which  I  traversed  in  September— going  to  the  very  top  of  the  Wengen, 
which  is  not  the  highest  (the  Jungfrau  itself  is  inaccessible)  but  the 
best  point  of  view — much  finer  than  Mont  Blanc  and  Chamouni,or  the 
Simplon.  I  kept  a  journal  of  the  whole  for  my  sister  Augusta,  part 
of  which  she  copied  and  let  Murray  see. 

**  I  wrote  a  sort  of  mad  Drama,  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the 
Alpine  scenery  in  description ;  and  this  I  sent  lately  to  Murray.  Almost 
all  Uie  dram. pen,  are  spirits,  ghosts,  or  magicians,  and  the  scene  is  in 
the  Alps  and  the  other  world ;  so  you  may  suppose  what  a  bedlam  tra- 
gedy it  must  be :  make  him  show  it  you.  I  sent  him  all  three  acts 
piecemeal,  by  the  post,  and  suppose  they  have  arrived. 

**  I  have  now  written  to  you  at  least  six  letters,  or  lettere^^,  and  all 
I  have  received  in  return  is  a  note  about  the  length  you  used  to  write 
from  Bury-street  to  St.  James's-street,  when  we  used  to  dine  with 
Rogers,  and  talk  laxly,  and  go  to  parties,  and  hear  poor  Sheridan  now 
and  then.  Do  you  remember  one  night  he  was  so  tipsy  that  I  wae 
foreed  to  put  his  cocked  hat  on  for  him, — for  he  could  not, — and  I  let 
him  down  at  Brookes's,  much  as  he  must  since  have  been  let  down 
into  his  grave.  Heigh  ho  I  I  wish  I  was  drunk — ^but  I  have  nothing 
but  this  d — d  barley  water  before  me. 

**  I  am  still  in  love,— which  is  a  dreadful  drawback  in  quitting  a 
place,  and  I  can*t  stay  at  Venice  much  longer.  What  I  shall  do  on 
this  point  I  do  n\  know.  The  girl  means  to  go  with  me,  but  I  do  not 
like  this  for  her  own  sake.  I  have  had  so  many  conflicts  in  my  own 
mind  on  this  subject,  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  they  did  not  help  me  to 
the  fever  I  mentioned  above.  I  am  certainly  very  much  attached  to 
her,  and  I  have  cause  to  be  so,  if  you  knew  all.  But  she  has  a  child; 
and  though,  like  all  the  *  children  of  the  sun/  she  consults  nothing  but 
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pauioBy  it  is  necessary  I  should  think  for  both;  and  it  is  only  the  Tir- 
tuous,  lilie  •  •  •  *,  who  can  afford  to  give  up  husband  and  child,  and 
live  happy  ever  after. 

*^  'pie  Italian  ethics  are  the  most  singular  ever  met  with.  The  per- 
version, not  only  of  aetion,  but  of  reasoning,  is  singular  in  the  women. 
It  IS  not  that  they  do  not  consider  the  thing  itself  as  wrong,  and  very 
wrong,  but  loue  (the  serUxmetU  of  love)  is  not  nierely  an  excuse  for  it, 
but  makes  it  an  actual  virtue^  provided  it  is  disinterested,  and  not  a 
capricey  and  is  confined  to  one  object.  They  have  awful  notions  of 
constancy ;  for  I  have  seen  some  ancient  figures  of  eighty  pointed  out 
as  amorosi  of  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  years'  standing.  I  can*t  say  I 
have  ever  seen  a  husband  and  wife  so  coupled.  **  £ver,  ^c.** 

**  P.S.  Marianne,  to  whom  I  have  just  translated  what  I  have  written 
on  our  subject  to  you,  a&js — ^  If  you  loved  me  thoroughlv,  you  would 
not  make  so  many  fine  reflections,  which  are  only  good  firhrti  i  MoatfV 
—that  is,  *  to  clean  shoes  withal,'—^  Venetian  proverb  of  appreciation, 
which  is  applicable  to  reasoning  of  all  kinds.'' 


LETTER  CCLXVIIL 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

«*  Venice,  March  96th,  1817 

**  Your  letter  and  enclosure  are  safe ;  but  'English  gentlemen'  are 
very  rare — at  least  in  Venice.  1  doubt  whether  there  are  at  present 
any,  save  the  consul  and  vice-consul,  with  neither  of  whom  I  have  the 
slightest  acquaintance.  The  moment  1  can  pounce  upon  a  witness,  I 
will  send  tlie  deed  properly  signed :  but  must  he  necessarily  be  gen- 
teel I  Venice  is  not  a  place  where  the  English  are  gregarious ;  their 
pigeon-houses  are  Florence,  Naples,  Rome,  &c.;  and  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  this  was  one  reason  why  1  staid  here  till  the  season  of  the  pur- 
gation of  Rome  from  these  people,  which  is  infected  with  them  at  this 
time,  should  arrive.  Besides,  i  abhor  the  nation  and  the  nation  me ; 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  my  cpoon  sensation  on  that  point,  but 
it  may  sufiice  to  say,  that,  if  I  met  with  any  of  the  race  in  the  beauti- 
ful parts  of  Switzerland,  the  most  distant  glimpse  or  aspect  of  them 
poisoned  the  whole  scene,  and  1  do  not  choose  to  have  the  Pantheon, 
and  St  Peter's,  and  the  Capitol,  spoiled  for  me  too.  This  feeling  may 
be  probably  owing  to  recent  events ;  but  it  does  not  exist  the  less,  and 
while  it  exists,  I  shall  conceal  it  as  little  as  any  other. 

**  I  have  been  seriously  ill  tvith  a  fever,  but  it  is  gone.  I  believe  or 
suppose  it  was  the  indigenous  fever  of  the  place,  which  comes  every 
year  at  this  time,  and  of  which  the  l^vsicians  change  the  name  annu- 
ally, to  despatch  the  people  sooner.  It  is  a  kind  of  typhus,  and  kills 
occasionally.  It  was  pretty  smart,  but  nothing  particular,  and  has 
left  me  some  debility  and  a  great  appetite.  There  are  a  good  many  ill 
at  present,  I  suppose,  of  the  same. 

•*  I  feel  sorry  for  Homer,  if  there  was  anything  in  the  world  to  make 
him  like  it ;  and  still  more  sorry  for  his  friends,  3s  there  was  much  to 
make  them  regret  him .    1  had  not  beard  of  his  death  till  by  your  letter. 

**  Some  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  you  my  acknowledgments  of  Walter 
Scott's  article.  Now  1  know  it  to  be  his,  it  cannot  add  to  ray  good 
opinion  of  him,  but  it  adds  to  that  of  myself,    ife  and  Gifford,  and 
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Moot«  are  the  only  regtdart  I  ever  knew  who  had  nothing  of  the  gttr» 
fiioit  about  their  manner:  no  Doneense,  nor  aflfectationt,  look  you! 
As  for  the  rest  whom  I  have  known,  there  was  always  more  or  less 
of  Che  author  about  them— the  pen  peeping  from  behind  the  ear,  and 
tbe  thumbs  a  little  inky  or  so. 

^  *  Lalla  Rookh*—- you  must  recollect  that,  in  the  way  of  title,  the 
*  Giaour^  has  nevet  been  pronounced  to  this  day ;  and  both  it  and 
Childe  Hnrold  sounded  very  facetious  to  the  blue-bottles  of  wit  and 
humoar  about  town,  till  they  were  taufht  and  startled  into  a  proper 
deportment ;  and  therefore  Lalla  Rookli,  which  is  very  orthodox  and 
oriental,  is  as  good  a  title  as  need  be,  ir  not  better.  1  could  wish  rather 
that  he  had  not  called  it  *  a  Fenian  Tale ;'  firstly,  because  we  have  had 
Turkish  Tales,^and  Hindoo  Tales,  and  Assyrian  Tales  already ;  and 
taU'mz.  word  of  which  it  repents  me  to  have  nicknamed  poesy.  •  Fa- 
ble^ would  be  better;  and,  secondly,  *  Persian  Tale'  reminds  one  of  the 
lines  of  Pope  on  Ambrose  Philips ;  though  no  one  can  say,  to  be  »U(e, 
liuit  this  tale  has  been  *  turned  forhidf-a-crown  ;*  still  it  is  as  well  to  avoid 
•uch  clashings.  •  Persian  iSory'— why  not  ?— or  Romance  1  1  feel  as 
anxious  for  Moore  as  I  could  do  for  myself,  for  the  soul  of  me,  and  I 
would  not  have  him  succeed  otherwise  than  splendidly,  which  1  trust 
he  will  do. 

^  With  regard  to  the  *  Witch  Drama,*  I  sent  all  the  three  acts  by 
post,  week  after  week,  within  this  last  month.  1  repeat  that  1  have  not 
an  idea  if  it  is  good  or  bad.  If  bad,  it  must,  on  no  account,  be  risked 
in  publication;  if  good,  it  isat  your  service.  I  value  it  at  three  Aim- 
d^rw  guineas,  or  less,  if  you  like  it.  Perhaps,  if  published,  the  best 
way  will  be  to  add  it  to  your  winter  volume,  and  not  publish  separately. 
The  price  will  show  you  1  do  n*t  pique  myself  upon  it ;  so  speak  out. 
You  may  put  it  in  the  fire,  if  you  like,  and  Gifibrd  do  n't  like. 

''The  Armenian  Grammar  is  published— that  is,  one;  the  other  is 
still  in  MS.  My  illness  has  prevented  me  from  moving  this  month  past, 
and  I  have  done  nothing  more  with  the  Armenian. 

'*  Of  Italian  or  father  Lombard  manners,  I  could  tell  you  little  or 
nothing:  I  went  two  or  three  times  to  the  ffovemor^s  conversazione 
(and  if  you  go  once,  you  are  free  to  ^o  always),  at  which,  as  I  only  saw 
very  plain  women,  a  formal  circle,  m  short,  a  worst  sort  of  rout«  I  did 
not  go  again.  1  went  to  Academic  and  to  Madame  Albrizzi's,  where  I 
saw  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  with  the  addition  of  some  literati, 

who  are  the  same  Wtie,*  by » all  the  world  over.    I  fell  in  love  the 

first  week  with  Madame  *  *,  and  I  have  continued  so  ever  since, 
because  sho  is  very  pretty  and  pleasing,  and  talks  Venetian,  which 
amuses  me,  and  is  naive.  I  nave  seen  all  tlieir  spectacles  and  sights ; 
but  I  do  not  know  any  thing  very  worthy  of  observation,  except  that 
the  women  kiss  better  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  which  is  noto- 
riOusv  and  attributed  to  the  worahip  of  images,  and  the  early  habit  of 
osculation  induced  thereby.  "  Very  truly,  &e. 

**  P.  S.  Pray  send  the  red  tooth-powder  by  a  safe  hancL  and  speedily. 
•  •  •  •'*•'•''•  •  I       ' 

•  Wbenerer  a  word  or  paisagB  occurs  (as  in  this  instance)  which  Lord 
Byron  would  have  pronounced  emphatically  in  speakinj^r,  it  appears,  in  hia 
handwriting,  as  if  written  with  something  of  the  same  Vehemence. 

t  Here  follow  the  same  rhymes  (''  I  read  the  ChristabeV  Ac.)  which  have 
alraady  been  givan  in  one  of  his  letters  to  niysel£ 
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<<  To  hook  the  nader,  you,  John  Murray* 

Have  publish'd  *  A^jou's  Margaret,' 
Which  won't  be  sold  off  in  a  hurry 

(At least,  it  has  not  been  as  yet); 
And  then,  still  farther  to  bewilder  'em. 
Without  remorse  you  set  up  '  Ilderim ;' 

So  mind  you  do  n't  get  into  debt. 
Because  as  how,  if  you  should  fail, 
These  books  would  be  but  baddish  baiL 

^  And  mind  you  do  not  let  escape 

These  rhymes  to  Morning  Post  or  Perry, 
Which  would  be  very  treacherous — very, 
And  get  me  into  such  a  scrape ! 
For,  firstly,  I  should  have  to  sally. 
All  in  my  Httle  boat,  against  a  Galley  ;*^ 
And,  should  I  chance  to  slay  the  Assyrian  wight, 
Have  next  to  combat  with  the  female  knight, 
And,  prick'd  to  death,  expire  upon  her  needle — 
A  sort  of  end  which  I  should  take  indeed  ill ! 

^ToQ  may  show  these  matters  to  Moore  and  the  seUdf  but  not  to 
ibepn^ne;  and  tell  Moore,  that  I  wonder  he  do  n't  write  to  one  now 
and  then." 


LETTER  CCLXIX. 

TO  MR.   MOORK. 

"Venice,  March  31st,  1817. 
**  You  will  begin  to  think  my  epistolary  offerings  (to  whatever  altar 
you  please  to  devote  them)  rather  prodigal.  But  until  yen  answer  I 
shall  not  abate,  because  you  deserve  no  ^tter.  1  know  you  are  well, 
because  I  hear  of  your  voyaging  to  London  and  the  environs,  which  I 
rejoice  to  learn,  because  your  note  alarmed  me  by  the  purgation  and 
phlebotomy  tiierein  prognosticated.  I  also  hear  of  your  being  in  the 
press ;  all  which,  methinks,  might  have  furnished  you  with  subject 
matter  for  a  middle-sized  letter,  considering  that  1  am  in  foreign 
parts,  and  that  the  last  month's  advertisements  and  obituary  would  be 
absolute  news  to  me  from  your  Tramontane  country. 

"  I  told  you,  in  my  last,  I  have  had  a  smart  fever.  There  is  an 
epidemic  in  the  place ;  but  I  suspect,  from  the  symptoms,  that  mine 
was  a  fever  of  my  own,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  low, 
vulgar  typhus,  which  is  at  this  moment  decimating  Venice,  and  which 
Jias  half-unpeopled  Milan,  if  the  accounts  be  true.  This  malady  has 
sorely  disconanted  my  serving  men,  who  want  sadly  to  be  gone  away, 
and  get  me  to  remove.  But,  besides  my  natural  perversity,  I  was 
seasoned  in  Turkey,  by  the  continual  whispers  of  the  plague,  against 
apprehensions  of  contagion.  Besides  which,  apprehension  would  not 
prevent  it :  and  then  I  am  still  in  love,  and  *  forty  thousand'  fevers 
should  not  make  me  stir  before  my  minute,  while  under  the  influence 

*  Mr.  Galley  Knight,  the  author  of  ^  Ilderim." 
Vol.  XL— E. 
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of  that  paramount  delirium.  Seriously  speaking,  there  is  a  malady 
rife  in  the  city— a  dangerous  one,  they  say.  However,  mme  did  not 
appear  so,  though  it  was  not  pleasant.  ^     „  ,,  , , 

**  This  is  passion-week — and  twilight — and  all  the  world  are  at 
vespers.  They  have  an  eternal  churching,  as  in  all  Catholic  countries, 
hut  are  not  so  bigoted  as  they  seemed  to  be  in  Spain. 

"  I  do  n't  know  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  that  you  are  leavmg 
Mayfield.  Had  I  ever  been  at  Newstead  during  your  stay  there 
(except  during  the  winter  of  1813-14,  when  the  roads  were  impracti- 
cable), we  should  have  been  within  hail,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
made  a  giro  of  the  Peak  with  you.  I  know  that  country  well,  havinjr 
been  all  over  it  when  a  boy.  Was  you  ever  in  Dovedale!  I  can 
assure  you  there  are  things  in  Derbyshire  as  noble  as  Greece  or 
Switzerland.  But  you  had  always  a  lingering  after  London,  and  I 
do  n't  wonder  at  it.    I  liked  it  as  well  as  aily  body,  myself,  now  and 

then.  ,       ^     .         .  ,_  ^      .  , 

•*  Will  you  remember  me  to  Rogers  1  whom  I  presume  to  be  flourish- 
ing, and  whom  1  regard  as  our  poetical  papa.  You  are  his  lawful  son, 
and  I  the  illegitimate.  Has  he  begun  yet  upon  ^leridan  t  If  you  see 
our  republican  friend,  Leigh  Hunt,  pray  present  my  remembrances.  I 
saw  about  nine  months  ago  that  he  was  in  a  row  (like  my  friend  Hob- 
house)  with  the  Quarteriy  Reviewers.  For  my  part  I  never  could 
understand  these  quarrels  of  authors  with  critics  and  with  one  another. 
•For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,  what  do  they  meant' 

••What  think  you  of  your  countryman,  Maturin?  I  take  some 
credit  to  myself  for  having  done  my  best  to  bring  out  Bertram;  but  I 
must  say  my  colleagues  were  quite  as  ready  and  willing.  Walter 
Scott,  however,  was  the  first  who  mentioned  nim,  which  he  did  to  me, 
with  great  commendation,  in  1815;  and  it  is  to  this  casualty,  and  two 
or  three  other  accidents,  that  this  very  clever  fellow  owed  his  first  and 
well-merited  public  success.    What  a  chance  is  fame ! 

•'Did  I  tell  you  that  Ihave  translated  two  Epistles  T— a  correspond- 
ence between  St.  Paul  and  the  Corinthians,  uot  to  be  found  in  our 
version,  but  the  Armenian — ^but  which  seems  to  me  very  orthodox,  and 
I  have  done  it  into  scriptural  prose  English.* 

•«  Ever,  fcc." 

*  The  only  plausible  claim  of  these  Epistles  to  autheDticity  arises  from 
the  circumstance  of  St.  Paul  having  (according  to  the  opinion  of  Mosheion 
and  others  )  written  an  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  before  that  which  we  now 
call  his  First.  They  are,  however,  universally  given  up  as  spurious.  Though 
frequently  referred  to  as  existing  in  the  Armenian,  by  Primate  Usher,  Johan. 
Gregorius,  and  other  learned  men,  they  were,  for  the  first  time,  1  believe, 
translated  from  that  language  by  the  two  Whistons  who  subjoined  the  cor- 
respondence, with  a  Greek  and  Latin  version,  to  their  edition  of  the 
Armenian  History  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  published  in  1736. 

The  translation  by  Lord  Byron  is,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  the  first  that  has 
ever  been  sittempted  in  English  ;  and  as,  proceeding  from  hi»  pen,  H  mi»t 
possess,  of  course,  additional  interest,  the  reader  wiU  not  be  displeased  to 
find  it  In  the  Appendix.  Annexed  to  the  copy  in  my  possession  are  the  foU 
lowing  words,  in  his  own  handwriting* — ^  Done  into  English  by  me,  Jaaaary, 
February,  1817,  at  the  Convent  of  San  Lazaro,  with  the  aid  and  ezpqpition 
of  the  Armenian  text  by  the  Father  Paschal  Aucher,  Armenian  firiar.-* 
Btron.  I  had  also,*'  he  adds,  **  the  Latin  text,  kgit  it  is  in  many  places  rmtf 
oorrapt,  and  with  great  omtsMons.*'  , 
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TO  MR*   IfURRAT. 

"Venice,  April  2d,  1817. 

**  I  sent  yon  the  whole  of  the  Drama  at  three  several  times,  act  by 
act,  in  separate  coyers.  I  hope  that  you  have,  or  will  receive,  some 
or  the  whole  of  it. 

"  So  Love  has  a  conscience.  By  Diana !  I  shall  make  him  take 
back  the  box,  though  it  were  Pandora's.  The  discovery  of  its 
intrinsic  silver  occurred  on  sending  it  to  have  the  lid  adapted  to  admit 
Marianna's  portrait*  Of  course  I  had  the  box  remitted  in  sUUu  quOf 
and  had  the  picture  set  in  another,  which  suits  it  (the  picture)  very 
well.  The  defaulting  box  is  not  touched,  hardly,  and  was  not  in  the 
man's  hands  above  an  hour. 

"  I  am  aware  of  what  you  say  of  Otway ;  and  am  a  very  great 
admirer  of  hisr-all  except  of  that  maudlin  b— h  of  chaste  lewdness  and 
blubbering  curiosity,  Belvidera,  whom  I  utterly  despise,  abhor,  and 
detest.  But  the  story  of  Marino  Faliero  is  different,  and,  T  think,  so  much 
finer,  that  I  wish  Otway  had  taken  it  instead :  the  head  conspiring 
against  the  body  for  refusal  of  redress  for  a  real  injury, — jealousy, — trea- 
son,— with  the  ihore  fixed  and  inveterate  passions  (mixed  with  policy) 
of  an  old  or  elderly  man — the  Devil  himself  could  not  have  a  finer  sub- 
ject, and  he  is  your  only  tragic  dramatist.        •        •        •        •        • 

"  There  is  still,  in  the  Doge's  palace,  the  black  veil  painted  over 
Faliero's  picture,  and  the  staircase  whereon  he  was  first  crowned  Doge, 
and  subsequently  decapitated.  This  was  the  thing  that  most  struck 
my  imagination  in  Venice — ^more  than  the  Rialto,  which  I  visited  for 
the  sake  of  Shylock;  and  more,  too,  than  Schiller's  *•  Armenian^^  a 
novel  which  took  a  great  hold  of  me  when  a  boy.  It  is  also  called  the 
'Ghost  Seer,'  and  I  never  walked  down  St.  Mark's  by  moonlight 
without  thinking  of  it,  and  'at  nine  o'clock  he  died!' — But  Ihate 
things  aU fiction ;  and  therefore  the  Merchant  and  Othello  have  no  great 
associations  to  me :  but  Pierre  has.  There  should  always  be  some 
foundation  of  fact  for  the  most  airy  fabric,  and  pure  invention  is  but 
the  talent  of  a  liar. 

"  Maturin's  tragedy. — ^By  your  account  of  him  last  year  to  me,  he 
seemed  a  bit  of  a  coxcomb^  personally.  Poor  fellow !  to  be  sure,  he 
had  had  a  long  seasoning  of  adversity,  which  is  not  so  hard  to  bear  as 
t*  other  thing.  1  hope  that  this  won't  throw  him  back  into  the  '•slough 
of  Despond.' 

•*  You  talk  of  *  marriage ;'— ever  since  my  own  funeral,  the  word 
makes  me  giddy,  and  throws  me  into  a  cold  sweat.  Pray,  do  n't 
repeat  it. 

"  You  should  close  with  Madame  de  Stael.  This  will  be  her  best 
work,  and  permanently  historical ;  it  is  on  her  father,  the  Revolution, 
and  Buonaparte,  &c.    Bonstetten  told  me  in  Switzerland  it  was  very 

great.    I  have  not  seen  it  myself,  but  the  author  often.    She  was  very 
nd  to  me  at  Copet.  #  #  ♦  •  • 

"  There  have  been  two  articles  in  the  Venice  papers,  one  a  Review 
of  Glenarvon  •  •  •  •,  and  the  other  a  Review  of  Childe  Harold,  in 
whidi  it  proclaims  me  the  most  rebellious  and  contumacious  admirer 
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of  Buonaparte  now  surviving  in  Europe.    Both  these  articles  aie 
translations  from  the  Literary  Gazette  or  German  Jena. 

•  •  #  •      -        *  • 

*«  Tell  me  that  Walter  Scott  is  better.  I  would  not  have  him  ill  for 
the  world.  I  suppose  it  was  by  sympathy  that  I  had  my  fever  at  the 
same  time. 

*'  I  joy  in.  the  success  of  your  Quarterly,  but  I  must  still  stick  by 
the  Edinburgh ;  Jeffrey  has  done  so  by  me,  I  must  say,  through  every 
thing,  and  this  is  more  than  I  deserved  from  him. — ^I  have  more  than 
once  acknowledged  to  you  by  letter  the  *  Article*  (and  articles) ;  say 
that  you  have  received  the  said  letters,  as  I  do  not  otherwise  know 
what  letters  arrive.—Both  Reviews  came,  but  nothing  more.  M.'s 
play  and  the  extract  not  yet  come. 

•*  Write  to  say  whether  my  Magician  has  arrived,  with  all  his  scenet, 
•pells,  &c.  "  Yours  ever,  &c. 

**  It  is  useless  to  send  to  the  Foreignr(ffice :  nothing  arrives  to  me 
by  that  conveyance.  I  suppose  some  zealous  clerk  thinks  it  a  tory 
duty  to  prevent  it." 

LETTER  CCLXXI. 
I 

TO   MR.    ROGmS. 

"Venice,  April  4th,  1817. 

"It  is  a  considerable  time  since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  and  I  hardly 
know  why  I  should  trouble  you  now,  except  that  I  think  you  will  not 
be  sorry  to  hear  from  me  now  and  then.  You  and  I  were  never  corres- 
pondents, but  always  something  better,  which  is,  very  good  friends. 

^  I  saw  your  friend  Sharp  in  Switzerland,  or  rather  in  the  German 
territory  (which  is  and  is  not  Switzerland),  and  he  gave  Hobhouse  and 
me  a  very  good  route  for  the  Bernese  Alps ;  however,  we  took  another 
from  a  German,  and  went  hy  Clarens,  the  Dent  de  Jaman  to  Montbovon, 
and  through  Simmenthal  to  Thoun,  and  so  on  to  Lauterbrounn ;  except 
that  from  thence  to  the  Grindelwald,  instead  of  round  about,  we  went 
right  over  the  Wengen  Alps'  very  summit,  and  being  close  under  the 
Jungfrau,  saw  it,  its  glaciers,  and  heard  the  avalanches  in  all  their 
glory,  having  famous  weather  there/or.  We  of  course  went  from  the 
Grindelwald  over  the  Sheidech  to  Brientz  and  its  lake ;  past  the  Reich- 
enbach  and  all  that  mountain  road,  which  reminded  me  of  Albania,  and 
^tolia,  and  Greece,  except  that  the  people  here  were  more  civilized 
and  rascally.  I  did  not  think  so  very  much  of  Chamouni  (except  the 
source  of  the  Arveron,  to  which  we  went  up  to  the  teeth  of  the  ice,  so 
as  to  look  into  and  touch  the  cavity,  against  the  warning  of  the  guides, 
only  one  of  whom  would  go  with  us  so  close)  as  of  the  Jungfrau, 
and  the  Pissevache,  and  Simplon,  which  are  quite  out  of  all  mortal 
competition. 

'*  I  was  at  Milan  about  a  moon,  and  saw  Monti  and  some  other  living 
curiosities,  and  thence  on  to  Verona,  where  I  did  not  forget  your  storv 
of  the  assassination  durinir  your  sojourn  there,  and  brought  away  with 
me  some  fragments  of  Juliet's  tomb,  and  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
amphitheatre.  The  Countess  Gofnz  (the  ffovernor's  wife  here)  told 
me  that  there  is  still  a  ruined  castle  of  the  Montecchi  between  Verona 
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and  Vicenza.  I  have  been  at  Venice  since  Noyember,  but  shall  pro- 
ceed to  Rome  shortly.  For  my  deeds  here,  are  they  not  written  in 
my  letters  to  the  unreplyingr  Thomas  Moore  ?  to  him  I  refer  you :  he 
has  received  them  all,  and  not  answered  one. 

"  Will  you  remember  me  to  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  1  I  have  to 
thaDk  the  former  for  a  book  which  I  have  not  yet  received,  but  expect 
to  reperute  with  great  pleasure  on  my  return,  viz.  the  2d  edition  of 
Lope  de  Vega.  I  have  heard  of  Moore^s  forthcoming  poem :  he  cannot 
wish  himself  more  success  than  1  wish  and  augur  for  him.  I  have  also 
heard  great  things  of  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  but  I  have  not  yet 
received  them ;  by  all  accounts  they  beat  eveu  Waverley,  &c.,  and  are 
by  the  same  author.  Maturings  second  tragedy  has,  it  seems,  failed, 
for  which  I  should  think  any  body  would  be  sorry.  My  hesUth  was 
very  victorious  till  within  the  last  month,  when  I  had  a  fever.  There 
is  a  typhus  in  these  parts,  but  I  do  n*t  think  it  was  that.  However,  I 
got  well  without  a  physician  or  dnigs. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that,  last  aulumu,  I  furnished  Lewis  with  *  bread 
and  salt'  for  some  days  at  Diodati,  in  reward  for  which  (besides  his 
conversation)  he  translated  *  Goelhe's  Faust'  to  me  by  wonl  of  mouth, 
and  I  set  him  by  the  ears  with  Madame  de  Stael  about  the  slave  trade. 
I  am  indebted  for  many  and  kind  courtesies  to  our  Lady  of  Copet,  and 
I  now  love  her  as  much  as  I  always  did  her  works,  of  which  I  was 
and  am  a  great  admirer.  When  are  you  to  begin  with  Sheridan! 
what  >U6  you  doing,  and  how  do  you  do  1 

"  Ever  very  truly,  &c." 

LETTER  CCLXXn. 

TO  MB.  MUaaAT. 

"Venice,  April  9th,  1817. 
"  Tour  letters  of  the  18th  and  20th  are  arrived.    In  my  own  I  have 

^  [yen  you  the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  fall  of  my  recent  malady. 

t  is  gone  to  the  devil :  1  won't  pay  him  so  bad  a  compliment  as  to  say 
it  came  from  him : — ^he  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  nothing 
but  a  slow  fever,  which  quickened  its  pace  towards  the  end  of  its 
journey.  I  had  been  bored  with  it  some  weeks — with  nocturnal  burn- 
ings and  morning  perspirations ;  but  I  am  quite  well  again,  which  I 
attribute  to  having  had  neithei: medicine  nor  doctor  thereof. 

"  In  a  few  days  I  set  off  for  Rome :  such  is  my  purpose.  I  shall 
change  it  very  often  before  Monday  next,  but  do  you  continue  to  direct 
and  s^dress  to  Venice,  as  heretofore.  If  I  go,  letters  will  be  forwarded : 
I  say  '2^  because  I  never  know  what  I  shall  do  till  it  is  done ;  and  as 
I  mean  most  iirmly  to  set  out  for  Rome,  it  is  not  unlikely  I  may  find 
myself  at  St.  Petersburg. 

"You  tell  me  to  'take  care  of  myself;'— faith,  and  I  will.  1  won't 
be  posthumous  yet,  if  I  can  help  it.  Notwithstanding,  only  think  what 
a  •  Life  and  Adventures,'  while  1  am  in  full  scandal,  would  be  worth, 
together  with  the '  membra'  of  my  writing-desk,  the  sixteen  beginnings 
of  poems  never  to  be  finished !  Do  you  think  I  would  not  have  shot 
myself  last  year,  had  1  not  luckily  recollected  that  Mrs.  C  •  *,  and. 
Lady  N  *  *,  and  all  the  old  women  in  England  would  have  been 
delighted ; — ^besides  the  agreeable  *  Lunacy,'  of  the  •  Crowner's  Quest,' 
anddieregiets  of  twoor  threeorhalf  adoftn?    •    •    •    •    •    Be 
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assured  that  I  wovld  live  for  two  reasons,  or  more ;— tbere  are  one  or 
two  people  whom  I  have  to  put  out  of  the  world,  and  as  many  into  it, 
before  I  can  *  depart  in  peace ;'  if  1  do  so  before,  I  have  not  fulfilled 
my  mission.  Besides,  when  I  turn  thirty,  I  will  turn  devout ;  I  feel 
a  great  vocation  that  way  in  Catholic  churches,  and  when  I  hear  the 
organ. 

"So  *  •  is  writing  again !  Is  there  no  bedlam  in  Scotland  1  nor 
thumb-screw?  nor  gag?  nor  handcuff?  I  went  upon  my  knees  to 
him  almost  some  years  ago,  to  prevent  him  from  publishing  a  pohtical 
pamphlet,  which  would  have  given  him  a  livelier  idea  of  '  Habeas 
Corpus'  than  the  world  will  derive  from  his  present  production  upon 
that  suspended  subject,  which  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  the  sus- 
pension of  other  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 

"  I  condole  with  Drury-lane  and  rejoice  with  *  *, — that  is,  in  a  mo- 
dest way, — on  the  tragical  end  of  the  new  tragedy. 

•*  You  and  Leigh  Hunt  have  quarrelled  then,  it  seems  i  •  •  •  • 
I  introduce  him  and  his  poem  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  (malgr6  politics) 
the  union  would  be  beneficial  to  both,  and  the  end  is  eternal  enmity; 
and  yet  I  did  this  with  the  best  intentions:  I  introduce  *  •  *,  and 
•  •  •  runs  away  with  your  money :  my  friend  Hobhouse  quarrels, 
too,  with  the  Quarterly:  and  (except  the  last)  I  am  the  innocent 
I8tmhu9  (damn  the  word !  I  can't  spell  it,  though  I  have  crossed  that 
of  Corinth  a  dozen  times)  of  these  enmities. 

**  I  will  tell  you  something  about  Chillon. — A  Mr.  De  Luc,  ninety 
years  old,  a  Swiss,  had  it  read  to  him,  and  is  pleased  with  it, — so  my 
sister  writes.  He  said  that  he  was  Tmth  Ruosseau  at  Chillon,  and  that 
the  description  is  perfectly  correct.  But  this  is  not  all :  I  recollected 
something  of  the  name  and  find  the  following  passage  in  *  The  Con- 
fessions,' vol.  3,  page  247,  liv.  8. 

" '  De  tons  ces  amusemens  celui  qui  me  plfit  davantage  fut  une 
promenade  autour  du  Lac,  que  je  fis  en  bateau  avec  De  Luc  pere,  sa  bra, 
ses  deuxJUs,  et  ma  Therese.  Nous  mimes  sept  jours  a  cette  toum^e 
par  le  plus  beau  temps  du  monde.  J'en  gardai  le  vif  souvenir  des 
sites  qui  m'avoient  frapp6  a  I'autre  extremity  du  Lac,  et  dont  je  fis  la 
description,  quelques  ann6es  apres,  dans  la  Nouvelle  Heloise.' 

This  nonagenarian,  De  Luc,  must  be  one  of  the  '  deux  fils.'  He 
is  in  England — infirm,  but  still  in  faculty.  It  is  odd  that  he  should 
have  lived  so  long,  and  not  wanting  in  oddness,  that  he  should  have 
made  this  voyage  with  Jean  Jacques,  and  afterward,  at  such  an  inter- 
val, read  a  poem  by  an  Englishman  (who  had  made  precisely  the  same 
circumnavigation)  upon  the  same  scenery. 

"As  for  '  Manfred,'  it  is  of  no  use  sending  proofs;  nothing  of  that 
kind  comes.  I  sent  the  whole  at  different  times.  The  two  first  Acts 
are  the  best ;  the  third  so  so ;  but  I  was  blown  with  the  first  and 
second  heats.  You  must  call  it  a '  Poem,'  for  it  is  no  Dratna,  and  I  do 
not  choose  to  have  it  called  by  so  •  •a  name — a  *  Poem  in  Dialogue,' 
or  Pantomime,  if  you  will ;  any  thing  but  a  green-room  synonyme ; 
and  this  is  your  motto— 

*  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  m  your  philosophy.* 

,.   ,  ,  ,     .  "  Yours  ever,  &C. 

"My  love  and  thanks  to  Mr.  Gifford." 
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LETTER  CCLXXm. 

TO  MR.  MOORB. 

•*  Venice,  April  11,1817. 

**  I  shall  continue  to  write  to  you  while  the  fit  is  on  me,  by  way  of 
penance  upon  you  for  your  former  complaints  of  long  silence.  1  dare 
Bay  you  would  blush,  if  you  could,  for  not  answering.  Next  week  I 
set  out  for  Rome.  Having  seen  Constantinople,  I  should  like  to  look 
at  t'  other  feUow.  Besides  I  want  to  see  the  Pope,  and  shall  take  care 
to  tell  him  that  I  vote  for  the  Catholics  and  no  Veto. 
.  I  sha'  n't  go  to  Naples.  It  is  but  the  second  best  sea-view,  and  I 
have  seen  the  first  and  third,  viz.— Constantinople  and  Lisbon  (by-the- 
way,  the  last  is  but  a  river-view ;  however,  they  reckon  it  after  Stam- 
boul  and  Naples,  and  before  Genoa),  and  Vesuvius  is  silent,  and  I 
have  passed  by  Etna.  So  I  shall  e'en  return  to  Venice  in  July ;  and 
if  you  write,  I  pray  you  address  to  Venice,  which  is  my  head,  or  rather 
my  AeaW-quarters. 

"My  late  physician.  Dr.  Polidori,  is  here,  on  his  way  to  England, 
with  the  present  Lord  G  *  *  and  the  widow  of  the  late  earL  Doctor 
Polidori  has,  just  now,  no  more  patients,  because  his  patients  are  no 
more.  He  had  lately  three,  who  are  now  all  dead — one  embalmed. 
Homei  and  a  child  of  Thomas  Hope's  are  interred  at  Pisa  and  Rome. 
Lord  6  *  *  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  bowels ;  so  they  took  them 
out,  and  sent  them  (on  account  of  their  discrepancies),  separately 
from  the  earcass,  to  England.  Conceive  a  man  going  one  way,  and 
his  intestines  another,  and  his  immortal  soul  a  thinl ! — was  there  ever 
each  a  distribution t  One  certainly  has  a  soul;  but  how  it  came  to 
allow  itself  to  be  enclosed  in  a  body  is  more  than  1  can  imagine.  I 
onl^  know  if  once  mine  gets  out,  1  'U  have  a  bit  of  a  tustle  before  I 
let  It  get  in  again  to  that  or  any  other. 

"  And  so  poor  dear  Mr.  Maturin's  second  tragedy  has  been  neglected 
by  the  discerning  public.  •  *  will  be  d — d  glad  of  his,  and  d— d 
without  being  glad,  if  ever  his  own  plays  come  upon  '  any  stage.' 

**  I  wrote  to  Rogers  the  other  day,  with  a  message  for  you.  1  hope 
that  he  flourishes.  He  is  the  Tithonus  of  poetry — immortal  already. 
You  and  I  must  wait  for  it. 

"  1  hear  nothing — ^know  nothing.  You  may  easily  suppose  that  the 
English  do  n*t  seek  me,  and  1  avoid  them.  To  be  sure,  there  are  but 
a  few  or  none  here,  save  passengers.  Florence  and  Naples  are  their 
Margate  and  Ramsgate,  and  much  the  same  sort  of  company  too,  by 
all  accounts,  which  hurts  us  among  the  Italians. 

'^I  want  to  hear  of  Lalla  Rookh — are  you  out?  Death  and  fiends ! 
why  do  n't  you  tell  me  where  you  are,  what  you  are,  and  how  you 
are  ?  I  shall  go  to  Bologna  by  Ferrara,  instead  of  Mantua ;  because 
I  would  rather  see  the  cell  where  they  caged  Tasso,  and  where  he 
became  mad  and  *  *,  than  his  own  MSS.  at  Modena»  or  the  Mantuan 
birthplace  of  that  harmonious  plagiary  and  miserable  flatterer,  whose 
cursed  hexameters  were  drilled  into  me  at  Harrow.  I  saw  Verona 
and  Vicenza  on  my  way  here — Padua  too. 

1  go  cdone — but  alone,  because  1  mean  to  return  here.  I  only  want 
to  see  Rome.  I  have  not  the  least  curiosity  about  Florence,  though  I 
must  see  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Venus,  &c.  &c. ;  and  1  wish  i^o  to  see 
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the  Fall  of  Temi.  I  think  to  return  to  Venice  hy  Ravenna  and  Rimini 
of  both  of  which  I  mean  to  take  notes  for  Leigh  Hunt,  who  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  the  scenery  of  his  Poem.  There  was  a  devil  of  a 
review  of  him  in  the  Quarterly,  a  year  ago,  which  he  answered.  All 
answers  aie  imprudent ;  but,  to  be  sure,  poetical  flesh  and  blood  must 
have  the  last  word— that 's  certain.  I  thought,  and  think,  very  highly 
of  his  Poem;  but  I  warned  him  of  the  row  his  favourite  antique 
phraseology  would  bring  him  into. 

'*  You  have  taken  a  house  at  Homsey ;  I  had  much  rather  yon  had 
taken  one  in  the  Apennines.    If  you  think  of  coming  out  for  a  i 
mer,  or  so,  tell  me,  that  I  may  be  upon  the  hover  for  you. 

•*  Ever,  &C" 


LETTER  CCLXXIT. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"Venice,  April  14th,  1817. 

"  By  the  favour  of  Dr.  Polidori,  who  is  here  on  liis  way  to  England^ 
with  the  present  Lord  G  *  *  (the  late  earl  having  gone  to  England  by 
another  road,  accompanied  by  his  bowels  in  a  separate  coflfer),  I  remit 
to  you,  to  deliver  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  two  fniniahirei;  but  previously  yon 
will  have  the  goodness  to  desire  Mr.  Love  (as  a  peace-oSiering  between 
him  and  me)  to  set  them  in  plahi  gold,  with  my  arms  complete,  and 
•Painted  by  Prepiani. — Venice,  1817,'  on  the  back.  I  wish  also  thai 
you  would  desire  Holmes  to  make  a  copy  of  eacA— that  is,  both — ^for 
myself,  and  that  you  will  retain  the  said  copies  till  my  return.  One 
was  done  while  I  was  very  unwell ;  the  otner  in  my  health,  which 
may  account  for  their  dissimilitude.  I  trust  that  they  will  reach  their 
destination  in  safety. 

"  I  recommend  the  doctor  to  your  good  offices  with  your  goveni* 
ment  friends ;  and  if  you  can  be  of  any  use  to  him  in  a  uterary  point 
of  view,  pray  be  so. 

*'  To-day,  or  rather  yesterday,  for  it  is  past  midnight,  I  have  been 
up  to  the  battlements  of  the  highest  tower  in  Venice,  and  seen  it  and 
its  view,  in  all  the  glory  of  a  clear  Italian  sky.  I  also  went  over  the 
Manfrini  Palace,  famous  for  its  pictures.  Among  them,  there  is  a 
portrait  of  Ariosto,  by  Titian^  surpassing  all  my  anticipation  of  the 
power  of  painting  or  human  expression  :  it  is  the  poetiy  of  portrait, 
and  the  portrait  of  poetry.  There  was  also  one  of  some  learned  lady, 
centuries  old,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  whose  featurea  must  always 
be  remembered.  I  never  saw  greater  beauty;  or  sweetness,  or  wisdom : 
y-it  is  the  kind  of  face  to  go  mad  for,  because  it  cannot  walk  out  of 
its  frame.  There  is  also  a  famous  dead  Christ  and  live  Apostles,  for 
which  Buonaparte  offered  in  vain  Ave  thousand  louis ;  ana  of  which, 
though  it  is  a  capo  d'opera  of  Titian,  as  I  am  no  connoisseur,  I  say 
little,  and  thought  less,  except  of  one  figure  in  it.  There  are  ten 
thousand  others,  and  some  very  fine  Giorgiones  among  them,  &c.  &c. 
There  is  an  original  Laura  and  Petrarch,  very  hideous  both.  Petrarch 
has  not  only  the  dress,  but  the  features  and  air  of  an  old  woman,  and 
Laura  looks  by  no  means  like  a  young  one,  or  a  pretty  one.  What 
struck  me  most  in  the  general  collection  was  the  extreme  resemblance 
of  the  style  of  the  female  faces  in  the  mass  of  pictures,  so  many  cen- 
turies or  generations  old,  to  those  you  see  and  meet  every  day  among 
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tiie  existing  Italians.  The  queen  of  Cyprus  and  Giorgione^s  wife, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  Venetians  as  it  were  of  yesterday ;  the 
same  eyes  and  expression,  and,  to  my  mind,  there  is  none  finer. 

^  You  must  recollect,  however,  that  I  know  nothing  of  painting; 
and  that  I  detest  it,  unless  it  reminds  me  of  something  I  have  seen, 
or  think  it  possible  to  see,  for  which  reason  I  spit  upon  uid  abhor  s^ 
ihe  saints  and  subjects  of  one  half  the  impostures  I  see  in  the  churches 
and  palaces ;  and  when  in  Flanders,  I  never  was  so  disgusted  in  my 
life,  as  with  Rubens  and  his  eternal  wives  and  infernal  glare  of  colours, 
as  they  appeared  to  me ;  and  in  Spain  I  did  not  think  much  of  Munlo 
and  V  elasquez.  Depend  upon  it,  of  all  the  arts,  it  is  the  most  arti- 
ficial and  unnatural,  and  that  by  which  the  nonsense  of  manfcjn^  is 
most  imposed  upon.  1  never  yet  saw  the  picture  or  the  statue  which 
came  a  league  within  my  conception  or  expectation ;  but  I  have  seen 
many  moimtains,  and  seas,  and  rivers,  and  views,  and  two  or  three 
women,  who  went  as  far  beyond  it,— besides  some  horses;  and  a 
lion  (at  Yeli  Pacha's)  in  the  Morea ;  and  a  tiger  at  supper  in  Exeter 
'Change.     • 

**  When  you  write,  continue  to  address  to  me  at  Vimee.  Where  do 
yon  suppose  the  books  you  sent  to  me  are  t  At  Turin!  This  comes 
of  'the  foreign  (M/ceJ  which  is  foreign  enough,  God  knows,  for  any 
ffood  it  can  be  ofto  me,  or  any  one  else,  and  be  d— d  to  it,  to  its 
last  clerk  and  first  charlatan,  Castlereagh. 

^  This  makes  my  hundredth  letter  at  least 

•*Yomr8,Ac«* 


LETTER  CCLXXY. 

TOMB.  MUBRAT. 

"Venice,  April  14, 1817. 

"  The  present  proofs  (of  the  whole)  be^s  onl^^  at  the  17th  pa|;e; 
but  as  I  had  corrected  and  sent  back  the  First  Act,  it  does  not  si^ify. 

"  The  Third  Act  is  certainly  d d  bad,  and,  like  the  Archbishop 

of  Grenada's  homily  (which  savoured  of  the  palsy),  has  the  dregs  of 
my  fever,  during  which  it  was  written.  It  must  on  no  accowU  be  pub- 
lished in  its  present  state.  I  will  try  and  reform  it,  or  re-write  it 
altogeCher ;  but  the  impulse  is  gone,  and  I  have  no  chance  of  making 
any  thing  out  of  it.  ■  I  would  not  have  it  published  as  it  is  on  ai^  ac* 
count.  The  speech  of  Manfred  to  the  Sun  is  the  only  part  of  this  act 
I  thought  good  myself:  the  rest  is  certainly  as  bad  as  bad  can  be, 
and  I  wonder  what  the  aevil  possessed  me. 

"  I  am  very  eplad  indeed  tnat  you  sent  me  Mr.  Gifford*s  opinion 
without  deduction.  Do  you  suppose  me  such  a  booby  as  not  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  him  f  or  that  in  fact  1  was  not,  and  am  not 
convinced  and  convicted  in  my  conscience  of  this  same  overt  act  of 
nonsense  1 

**  I  shall  try  at  it  again :  in  the  mean  time  lay  it  upon  the  shelf  (the 
whole  Drama,  I  mean) ;  but  pray  correct  your  copies  of  the  First  and 
Second  Act  from  the  original  MS. 

**  I  am  not  coming  to  England ;  but  eoing  t6  Rome  in  a  few  days* 
I  return  to  Yenice  in  June;  so,  pray,  address  all' letters,  &c.  to  me 
kertf  as  neiial,  that  is,  to  Fmice.    Dr.  Polidori  this  day  left  this  elty 
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with  Loid  O  *  *  for  England.  He  is  charged  with  some  books  to 
your  care  (from  me),  and  two  miniatures  also  to  the  same  address,  both 
for  my  sister.  .      .  ,  , 

**  Recollect  noi  to  publish,  upon  nam  of  I  know  not  what,  until  I 
have  tried  again  at  the  Third  Act.  1  am  not  sure  that  I  $kaU  try,  and 
still  less  that  I  shall  succeed,  if  I  do;  but  I  am  Tery  sure,  that  (as  it 
is)  it  is  unfit  for  uublication  or  perusal ;  and  wiless  I  can  make  it  out 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  1  wonH  have  any  part  published. 

**  1  write  in  haste,  and  after  having  lately  written  very  often. 

*•  Yours,  &c." 

LETTER  CCLXXVI. 

TO  IfB.  MURRAY. 

**  Folingo,  April  26th,  1817. 
''I  wiote  to  you  the  other  day  from  Florence,  inclosing  a  MS.  en* 
titled  '  The  Lament  of  Tasso.*  It  was  written  in  conse<}uence  of  my 
having  been  lately  at  Ferrara.  In  the  last  section  of  this  MS.  bui  one 
(thatis,  the  penultimate),  I  think  that  I  have  omitted  a  line  in  the  copy 
sent  to  you  m>m  Florence,  viz.  after  the  line— > 

**  And  woo  compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 
insert, 

**  Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 

Tlie  eonUxt  will  show  yon  the  ^eiut,  which  is  not  clear  in  this  quota^ 
tion.  RBmanbeTi  I  write  Ihie  m  tht.fupp<mtion  that  you  have  received 
my  Fhretaine  paikeL 

^  At  Florence  I  remained  but  a  day,  having  a  hurry  for  Rome,  to 
which  I  am  thus  far  advanced.  However,  1  went  to  the  two  galleries, 
from  which  one  returns  drunk  with  beauty.  The  Venus  is  more  for 
admiration  than  love ;  but  there  are  sculpture  and  painting,  whidi  for 
the  im  time  at  all  gave  me  an  idea  of  what  people  mean  by  their 
eatUf  and  what  Mr.  Braham  calls '  entusimusy*  (i.  e.  enthusiasm),  about 
those  two  most  artificial  of  the  arts.  A¥hat  struck  me  most  were,  the. 
mistress  of  Raphael,  a  portrait ;  the  mistress  of  Titian,  a  portrait ;  a 
Venus  of  Titian  in  the  Medici  gallery— <^  Venus ;  Canova's  Venus 
also,  in  the  other  gallery :  Titian^s  mistress  is  also  in  the  other  gal- 
lery (that  is,  in  the  Pitti  Palace  gallery) :  the  Parcse  of  Michael  An- 
geu>,  a  picture ;  and  the  Antinons,  the  Alexander,  and  one  or  two  not 
very  decent  groups  in  maible ;  the  Genius  of  Death,  a  sleeping  figure, 

&C.  &C. 

''I  also  went  to  the  Medici  chapel — fine  frippery  in  great  slabs  of  • 
various  expensive  stones,  to  commemorate  fifty  rotten  and  forgotten 
carcasses.    It  is  unfinished  and  will  remain  so. 

**  The  church  of  *  Santa  Croce*  contains  much  illustrious  nothing. 
The  tombs  of  MachiaveUi,  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo  Galilei,  and  iU- 
fieri,  make  it  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Italy.  I  did  not  admiraony 
of  these  tombs— beyond  their  contento.  That  of  Alfieri  is  heavy,  and 
all  of  them  seem  to  me  overloaded.  What  is  necessary  but  a  bust 
and  name  1  and  perhaps  a  date  1  the  last  for  ihi^  unchronological,  of 
whom  I  am  one.    But  s^  jkout  aUegoiy  and  eulogy  is  i&£niua» 
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and  worse  than  the  long  wigs  of  English  numskulls  upon  Roman 
bodies  in  the  statuary  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  William,  and 
Anne. 

«*  When  you  write,  write  to  Feiucc,  as  usual ;  I  mean  to  return  there 
in  a  fortnight.  I  shall  not  be  in  England  for  a  long  time.  This  after* 
noon  I  met  Lord  and  Lady  Jersey,  and  saw  them  for  some  time :  all 
well ;  children  grown  and  healthjr ;  she  very  pretty,  but  sunburnt ;  he 
Tery  sick  of  travelling ;  bound  for  Paris.  There  are  not  many  Eng- 
lish on  the  move,  and  those  who  are,  mostly  homewards.  I  shall  not 
return  till  business  makes  me,  being  much  better  where  I  am  in  health, 
&c.  &c. 

For  the  sake  of  my  personal  comfort,  I  pray  you  send  me  immedi« 
ately  to  Venice — nufui,  yeniee — viz.  Waiies^s  tooth-powder^  red^  a  auan* 
tity;  calcined  truu^iia,  of  the  best  quality,  a  quantity;  and  all  this 
by  safe,  sure,  and  speedy  means ;  and,  by  the  Lord !  do  it. 

^  I  have  done  nothing  at  Manfred's  Third  Act.  Yoa  must  wait ; 
1 11  have  at  it  in  a  week  or  two,  or  so.  *•  Yours  ever,  fee" 


LETTER  CCLXXVn. 

TO  IfR.   XUMUT. 

*«Rome,  May  6th,  1817. 

**  By  this  post  (or  next  at  farthest)  I  send  you  in  two  other  covers,  the 
new  Third  Act  or  '  Manfred.'  I  have  re-written  the  greater  part,  and 
returned  what  is  not  altered  in  the  proof  you  sent  me.  The  Abbot  ia 
become  a  good  man,  and  the  Spirits  are  brought  in  at  the  death.  You 
will  find,  I  think,  some  ffood  poetry  in  this  new  act,  here  and  there  ; 
and  if  so,  print  it,  without  sending  me  farther  proofs,  under  Mr. 
Gtjffbrd*s  correction^  if  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  overlook  it.  Ad- 
dress all  answers  to  Venice,  as  usual ;  I  mean  to  return  ^ere  ia 
ten  days. 

•*  *  The  Lament  of  Tasso,'  which  I  sent  from  Florence,  has,  I  trust, 
arrived :  I  look  upon  it  as  a  *  these  be  good  rhymes,'  as  Pope's  papa 
said  to  him  when  he  was  a  boy.  For  the  too— it  and  the  Drama — 
you  will  disburse  to  me  {via  Kinnaird)  tix  hundred  guineas.    You  will 

e^rhaps  be  surprised  that  I  set  ttie  same  price  upon  this  as  upon  the 
rama ;  but,  besides  that  I  look  upon  it  as  ffooa^  I  won*t  taae  lesa 
than  three  hundred  guineas  for  any  thing.  The  two  together  will 
make  you  a  larger  publication  than  the  *  Siege'  and  'Parisina ;'  so  you 
may  think  yourself  let  off  very  easy :  that  is  to  say,  if  these  poems 
are  good  for  any  thing,  which  I  hope  and  believe. 

''  I  have  been  some  days  in  Rome  the  Wonderful.  I  am  seeing 
sights,  and  have  done  nothing  else,  except  the  new  Third  Act  for  you. 
I  have  this  morhin?  seen  a  live  pope  and  a  dead  cardinal :  Pius  YIL 
has  been  burying  Cardinal  Bracchi,  whose  body  I  saw  in  state  at  the 
Chiesa  Nuova.  Rome  has  delighted  me  bey6nd  every  thing,  since 
Athens  and  Constantinople.  But  I  shall  not  remain  long  this  visit. 
Address  to  Venice.  •  "  Ever,  &c. 

"  P.S.  I  have  ffot  my  saddle  horses  here,  and  haye  ridden,  and  am 
riding,  all  about  the  country." 

Fipm  the  foregoing  letters  to  Mr.  Munay,  we  maj  ooUact 
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curjont  particulani  respecting  one  of  the  raoat  originftl  and  sublime 
of  the  noble  poet's  ptoductions,  the  Drama  of  Manfred.  His  failure 
(and  to  an  extent  of  which  the  reader  shall  be  enabled  presently  to 
judge)  in  Uie  completion  of  a  design  which  he  had,  throngh  two  Acts, 
80  magnificently  carried  on,— the  impatience  with  which,  though  con- 
seiotts  of  this  failure,  he  as  usual  hurried  to  the  press,  without  deign- 
ing to  woo,  or  wait  for,  a  happier  moment  of  inspiration, — ^his  frank 
docility  in,  at  once,  surrendering  up  his  Third  Act  to  reprobation, 
without  urging  one  parental  word  in  its  behalf,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
evidently  doubting  whether,  from  his  habit  of  striking  ofi*  these  crea- 
tions at  a  beat,  be  should  be  able  to  rekindle  his  imagination  on  the 
rabject,  and  then,  lastly,  the  complete  success  with  which,  when  his 
mind  did  make  the  spring,  he  at  once  cleared  the  whole  space  by 
whidi  he  before  fell  short  of  perfection,— all  these  circumstances, 
connected  with  the  production  of  this  grand  Poem,  lay  open  to  us 
featnres,  both  of  his  disposition  and  genius,  in  the  highest  degree  inte- 
reiting,  and  such  as  there  is  a  pleasure,  second  only  to  that  of  perusing 
tiie  Poem  itself,  in  contemplating. 

As  a  literary  curiosity,  i^d,  still  more,  as  a  lesson  to  genius,  never 
to  rest  satisfied  with  imperfection  or  mediocrity,  but  to  labour  on  till 
even  failures  are  converted  into  triumphs,  I  shall  here  transciilse  the 
Third  Act,  in  its  original  shape,  as  first  sent  to  the  publisher. 

ACT  ni.--SCENE  I. 

A  Hall  in  the  CouiU  of  Manfred. 

MiJirRfeD  and  Hbkman. 

Man.  What  is  the  hour  t 

JSer.  It  wanits  but  one  till  suAaet, 

And  promises  a  lovely  twilight. 

Man.    .  Say, 

Are  all  things  so  disposed  of  in  the  tower 
Ab  I  directed  1 

Her.  All,  my  lord,  are  ready : 

Here  is  the  key  and  casket. 

Man.  It  is  well: 

Thou  mayst  retire.  [Exit  Kztaus. 

Man.  {alone.)  There  is  a  calm  upon  me — 

Inexplicable  stillness !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy  . 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motliest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever  foolM  tlie  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman's  jargon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  sought  *'  Kalon,"  found, 
And  seated  in  my  soul.    It  will  not  last. 
But  it  is  well  to  nave  known  it,  though  but  once : 
It  haU^  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense, 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
lliat  there  is  such  a  feeling.    Who  is  there  f 

Re-enter  HsBiunr. 

Her.  My  lord,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Maurice  craves 
Td  fleet  your  pi«s<iice. 
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Enter  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mavbicb.  , 

Abbot.  Peace  be  with  Ck^unt  Manfred  I 

Man.  Thanks,  holy  father !  welcome  to  these  walli ; 
Thy  presence  honours  them,  and  blesses  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

.^660^.  Would  it  were  so,  Count ! 

But  1  would  fain  confer  with  thee  alone. 

Man.  Herman  retire.    What  would  my  reverend  ffoest  ? 

[&ii  UWBMJLS. 

Abbot.  Thus,  without  prelude ; — Age  and  zeal,  my  office. 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted,  neighbourhood 
May  also  be  my  herald.    Rumours  strange, 
And  of  unholv  nature,  are  abroad, 

And  busy  with  thy  name — a  noble  name  * 

For  centuries ;  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Transmit  it  unimpaired ! 

Man.  Proceed, — I  listen. 

Abbot,  *Tis  said  thou  boldest  converse  with  the  things 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  search  of  man; 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodes. 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  walk  the  valley  of  tho  shade  of  death* 
Thou  communest,    I  know  that  with  mankind. 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thoughts,  and  that  thy  solitude 
Is  as  an.  anchorite's,  were  it  but  holy. 

Man.  An4  what  aro  they  who  do  avouch  these  things  f 

Abbot.  My  pious  brethren— -the  scared  peasantry^- 
Even  thy  own  vassals — who  do  look  on  thee 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.    Thy  life 's  in  periL 

Man.  Take  it* 

MbU. .  I  com^  to  save,  and  not  destroy— r 

I  would  not  pry  into  thy  secret  soul ; 
But  if  these  thmgs  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity :  reconcile  thoe 
With  the  true  church,  and  through  the  church  to  heaven. 

Man.  I  hear  thee.    This  is  my  reply;  whatever 
I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  between 
Heaven  and  myself. — I  shall  not  choose  a  mortal 
To  be  my  mediator.    Have  1  sinn'd 
Against  your  ordinances  t  prove  and  punish  I* 

Abbot.  Then,  hear  and  tremble !    For  the  headstumg  wreteh 
Who  in  the  mail  of  innate  hardihood 
Would  shield  himself,  and  battle  for  his  sins,     •. 
There  is  the  stake  on  earth,  and  beyond  earth  eternal 

Man.  Charity,  most  reverend  father, 
Becomes  thy  lips  so  much  more  than  this  menace,    • 
That  I  would  call  thee  back  to  it ;  but  say. 
What  wouldst  thou  with  me  % 

*  tt  will  be  perceived  that,  ti  far  u  this,  the  odginal  matter  of  tiM  TbM 
Aet  haa  been  letaiiMd. 
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AhboL  It  may  be  there  are 

Things  that  would  shake  thee-— but  I  keep  them  back. 
And  give  thee  till  to-morrow  to  repent. 
Then  if  thou  dost  not  all  devote  thyself 
To  penance,  and  with  gift  of  all  thy  lands 
To  the  monastery 

Jtlan.  lunderstand  thee,— well! 

Abbot,  Expect  no  mercy ;  I  have  warned  thee. 

Man.  {opening  the  casket)  Stop— 
Tliere  is  a  gift  (or  thee  within  this  casket. 

[Manfred  opens  the  casheif  strikes  a  lights  and  bums  some  tticmss. 
Ho!  Ashtaroth! 

The  Demon  Ashtaroth  appears^  singing  asfoUoms: 

The  raven  sits 

On  the  raven-stone, 
And  his  black  wing  flits 

O'er  the  milk-white  bone ; 
To  and  fro,  as  the  night  winds  blow, 

The  carcass  of  the  assassin  swings; 
And  there  alone,  on  the  raven-stone,* 

The  raven  flaps  his  dusky  wings. 

The  fetters  creak — ^and  his  ebon  beak 

Croaks  to  the  close  of  the  hollow  sound ; 
And  this  is  the  tune  by  the  light  of  the  moon 

To  which  the  witches  dance  their  round. 
Merrily,  merrily,  cheerily,  cheerily, 

Merrily,  merrily,  speeds  the  ball : 
The  dead  in  their  shrouds,  and  the  demons  in  clouds, 

Flock  to  the  witches'  carnival. 

Abbot.  I  fear  thee  not — Whence — Whence — 
Avaunt  thee,  evil  one ! — ^help,  ho !  without  there ! 

Man.  Convey  this  man  to  the  Shreckhorn — to  its  peak— 
'  To  its  extremest  peak — watch  with  him  there 
From  now  till  sunrise ;  let  him  gaze,  and  know 
He  ne'er  again  will  be  so  near  to  heaven. 
But  harm  him  not ;  and,  when  the  morrow  breaks. 
Set  him  down  safe  in  his  cell — away  with  him ! 

Ash.  Had  I  not  better  bring  his  brethren  too. 
Convent  and  all,  to  bear  him  company  ? 

Masu  No,  this  will  serve  for  the  present.    Take  him  up. 

Ash.  Come,  friar !  now  an  exorcism  or  two, 
'  And  we  shall  fly  the  lighter. 

Ashtaroth  disappears  with  the  Abbot,  singing  as  follows : 

A  prodigal  son  and  a  maid  undone. 
And  a  widow  re-wedded  within  the  year ; 

And  a  worldly  monk  and  a  pregnant  nun. 
Are  things  which  every  day  appear. 

^'^Raven-stbne  (Rabenstein),  a  translation  of  the  German  word  for  the  gib- 
tot,  which  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  i 


IB  permanent,  and  made  of  stone.' 
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Mantrbd  o/ofM. 
Jftliin.  Why  would  this  fool  break  in  on  me,  and  force 
My  art  to  pranks  fantastical  ? — no  matter, 
It  was  not  of  my  seeking^.    My  heart  sickens 
And  weighs  a  fix'd  foreboding  on  my  soul ; 
But  it  is  calm — calm  as  a  suUen  sea 
After  the  hurricane ;  the  winds  are  still, 
But  the  cold  waves  swell  high  and  heavily. 
And  there  is  danger  in  them.    Such  a  rest 
Is  no  repose.    My  life  hath  been  a  combat. 
And  every  thought  a  wound,  till  1  am  scanfd 
In  Uie  immortal  part  of  me.— What  now  1 

Re-enter  Hirmait. 

Her.  My  lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  sunset : 
He  sinks  behind  the  mountain. 

Man.  Doth  he  sol 

I  will  look  on  him. 

{Manfrsd  advances  to  the  windam  rfUne  hUL 
Glorious  orb  !*  the  idol 
Of  early  nature,  and  the  vigorous  race 
Of  undiseased  mankind,  the  giant  sons 
Of  the  embrace  of  angels,  with  a  sex 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits  who  can  ne'er  return. — 
Most  glonous  orb !  that  wert  a  worship,  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  was  revealM ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladdened,  on  their  mountain  tops,  the  hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour'd 
Themselves  in  orisons!  Thou  matenal  God! 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown — 
Who  cnose  thee  for  his  shadow !  Thou  chief  star ! 
Centre  of  many  stars !  which  mak'st  our  eurth 
Endurable,  and  temperest  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rays ! 
Sire  of  the  seasons !  Monarch  of  the  climes. 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them !  ibr,  near  or  far, 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
Even  as  our  outward  aspects ; — thou  dost  rise. 
And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.    Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne'er  shall  see  the  more.    As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  xSk» 
My  latest  look  :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  fatal  nature.    He  is  gone : 
I  foUow.  [Exit  Makwbmd. 

*  This  &aB  soliloquy,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ■obteqamt  soeiie,  hava,  it  is 
hardly  neesMuy  to  remark,  been  retained  in  the  present  form  of  tiie  Drama. 
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SCENE  XL 

The  MomUaiw^Tlu  CatlUcf  Mcmfrtd  at  tome  dktance^  A  Termee 
before  a  Twer— jYme,  Twilight, 

Hbrman,  Manukl,  emd  ether  DependanU  ef  Manfred. 

Her.  T  is  fltrange  enoueh ;  ni^ht  after  night,  for  yeans 
He  hath  pursued  long  Tigifs  in  this  tower, 
Without  a  witness.    I  have  been  within  it,— 
So  have  we  all  been  oft-times ;  but  from  it, 
Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conclusions  absolute  of  aught 
His  studies  tend  to.    To  be  sure,  there  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter;  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  1  have  to  come  these  three  years, 
To  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

MmueL  *T  were  dangerous ; 

Content  thjrself  with  what  thou  know'st  already. 

Her,  Ah !  Manuel  \  thou  art  elderly  and  wise, 
And  couldst  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within  the  castle- 
How  many  years  is  H 1 

Afontie/.  Ere  Count  Manfred's  birth, 

I  served  his  father,  whom  he  naught  resembles. 

Her,  Therp  be  more  sons  in  like  predicament. 
But  wherein  do  they  differ  f 

MamiueL  I  speak  not 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  and  habits : 
Count  Sigismund  was  proud,— but  gay  and  free,— 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller;  he  dwelt  not 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made  the  night 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time. 
Merrier  than  day ;  he  did  not  walk  the  rocks 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  turn  aside 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

Her,  Beshrew  the  hour. 

But  those  were  jocund  times !  I  would  that  such 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  they  look 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

Manuel,  These  walls 

'    Most  change  their  chieftain  first.    Oh  !  I  have  seen 
Some  strange  things  in  these  few  years.* 

Her,  Come,  be  friendly; 

Relate  me  some,  to  while  away  our  watch : 
I  Hre  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  event 
Which  happen'd  hereabouts,  by  this  same  tower. 

Manud,  That  was  a  night  indeed !  I  do  remember 
'T  was  twilight,  as  it  may  be  now,  and  such  ' 

Another  evening ;— yon  red  cloud,  which  rests 
On  £igher*s  pinnacle,  so  rested  then,— 
So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same ;  the  wind 
Was  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  mountain  snows 

*  Altered,  in  the  present  form,  to  **  Some  itrange  things  in  them,  Hermin." 
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Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  moon  $ 
Count  Manfred  was,  aa  now,  within  his  tower, — 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  with  him 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderings 
And  watching^— her,  whom  of  all  earthly  things 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seemM  to  love, 
As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  to  do. 
The  lady  Astarte^  his— - 

Her.  Look— look — the  tower** 

The  tower  *s  on  fire.    Oh,  heavens  and  earth !  what  soundt 
What  dreadful  sound  is  that  1  [A  erath  like  thunder. 

MmueL  Help,  help,  there !— to  the  rescue  of  the  Count,— 
The  Count 's  in  danger,— what  ho !  there !  approach ! 

[Tke  ServatUSf  VaudU%  caid  Peataniry  approackf  etupffied 
Toith  terror. 
If  there  be  any  of  you  who  have  heart 
And  love  of  human  kind,  and  will  to  aid 
Those  m  distress — pause  not— but  follow  me— 
The  portal 's  open,  follow.  [MAmna  goei  m. 

Her.  Come—who  follows  t 

What,  none  of  ye ! — ^ye  recreants !  shiver  then 
Without    I  will  not  see  old  Manuel  risk 
His  few  remaining  years  unaided.  [Heriu«  goe$  tat 

VanaL  Hark!— 

No— all  is  silent — ^not  a  breath — ^the  flame 
Which  shot  forth  such  a  blaze  is  also  gone; 
What  may  this  mean  1  let 's  enter ! 

PeaaamJU  Faith,  not  Ir- 

Not  that,  if  one,  or  two,  or  more,  will  join, 
I  then  will  stay  behind ;  but,  ibr  my  part, 
I  do  not  see  precisely  to  what  end.' 

VanaL  Cease  your  vain  prating — come. 

Alanuel.  ($peaking  Tinihin.)  'T  is  all  In  ▼ain-* 

He 's  dead. 

Her.  {Ttithin.)  Not  so— even  now  methought  he  moved ; 
But  it  is  dark — so  bear  him  gently  out — 
Softly — ^how  cold  he  is !  take  care  of  his  temples 
In  wmding  down  the  staircase. 

Re-^nkr  Mahukl  and  Herman,  hearxng  Mantred  in  their  arm$» 

Manud.  Hie  to  the  castle,  some  of  ye,  and  bring 
What  aid  you  can.    Saddle  the  bwb,  and  speed 
For  the  leech  to  the  city— quick !  some  water  there  1 

Her.  His  cheek  is  black — ^but  there  is  a  faint  beat 
Still  Imgering  about  the  heart.    Some  water. 

[Tliey  iprinkle  Manfred  widi  water ;  after  a  pauMe^  he  gm$  some 
signs  (f  lift. 

MasnteL  He  seems  to  strive  to  speak— come— cheerly,  Count  1 
He  moves  his  lips— canst  hear  him  1    I  am  old, 
And  cannot  catch  faint  sounds. 

[Herman  tncUning  hu  head  and  I 

Her.  I  hear  a  word 

Or  two— but  indistinctly— what  is  next  f 
What's  to  be  done?  let's  bear  him  to  the  castle. 
Vou  IL— F 
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[Manfred  motUnu  with  his  hand  not  to  renwve  kkn, 

Maniud.  He  disapproTes — and  't  were  of  no  avail — 
He  changes  rapidly. 

Her.  'Twill  soon  be  over. 

Manuel,  Oh !  what  a  death  is  this !  that  I  should  live 
To  shake  my  gray  hairs  over  the  last  chief 
Of  the  house  of  Sigismund. — ^And  such  a  death  t 
Alone — we  know  not  how — unshrived — untended — 
With  strange  accompaniments  and  fearful  signs — 
I  shudder  at  the  sijrht— but  must  not  leave  him. 

Man/red.  (speaking  /aitUly  and  ilawly,)    Old  man !  *t  is  not  00 
difficult  to  die.  [Mantrid,  hamng  $aid  tkie^  expirttm 

Her.  His  eyes  are  fixM  and  lifeless. — He  is  gone. 

Manuel.  Close  them. — ^My  old  hand  quivers.— He  departs — 
Whither  1    I  dread  to  think — but  he  is  gone ! 


LETTER  CCLXXVni. 

TO  MR*  MURaAT. 

«« Rome,  May  9th,  1817. 

**  Address  all  answers  to  Venice ;  for  there  I  shall  return  in  fifteen 
days,  God  willing. 

**  I  sent  you  from  Florence  '  The  Lament  of  Tasso,*  and  from  Rome 
the  Third  Act  of  Manfred,  both  of  which,  I  trust,  will  duly  arrive.  The 
terms  of  these  two  I  mentioned  in  my  last,  and  will  repeat  in  this :  it 
is  three  hundred  for  each,  or  six  hundred  guineas  for  the  twcH-that  is, 
if  you  like^^d  they  are  good  for  any  thing. 

*'At  last  one  of  the  parcels  is  arrived.  In  the  notes  to  Childe 
Harold  there  is  a  blunder  of  yours  or  mine :  you  talk  of  arrival  at  St. 
Gingo,  and,  immediately  after,  add — '  on  the  height  is  the  Chateau  of 
Clarens.*  This  is  sad  work :  Clarens  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  I  should  have  so  bungled.  Look  at  the 
MS. ;  and,  at  any  rate,  rectify  it. 

"  The  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord'  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure,  and 
perfectly  understand  now  why  my  sister  and  aunt  are  so  very  positive 
m  the  very  erroneous  persuasion  that  they  must  have  been  written  by 
me.  If  you  knew  me  as  well  as  they  do,  you  would  have  fallen,  per- 
haps, into  the  same  mistake.  Some  day  or  other,  I  will  explain  to 
you  why — when  I  have  time ;  at  present  it  does  not  much  matter;  but 
you  must  have  thought  this  blunder  of  theirs  very  odd,  and  so  did  I, 
till  I  had  read  the  book. — Croker's  letter  to  you  is  a  very  great  com« 
pliment ;  I  shall  return  it  to  you  in  my  next. 

"  I  perceive  you  are  publishing  a  life  of  RafTael  d'Urbino:  it  may 
perhaps  interest  you  to  hear  that  a  set  of  German  artists  here  allow 
Iheir  kair  to  grow,  and  trim  it  into  hu  fashion,  thereby  drinking  the 
cummin  of  the  disciples  of  the  old  philosopher;  if  they  would  cut  their 
hair,  convert  it  into  brushes,  and  paint  like  him,  it  would  be  more 
*  German  to  the  matter.* 

"  I  '11  tell  you  a  story :  the  other  day,  a  man  here — an  English — 
mistaking  the  statues  of  Charlemagne  and  Constantine,  which  are 
equeitrian^  for  those  of  Peter  and  Paul,  asked  another  which  was  Paul 
of  these  same  horsemen  1 — ^to  which  the  reply  was — ^*I  thought,  sir, 
that  St.  Paul  had  never  got  on  horseback  since  his  accident  T* 
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"111  tell  3rou  another:  Henry  Fox,  writing  to  some  one  from 
Naples  the  other  day,  after  an  illness,  adds — *  and  I  am  so  changed 
that  my  oldest  creditort  would  hardly  know  me.' 

"  I  am  delighted  with  Rome — as  1  would  be  with  a  bandbox,  that  is, 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  see,  finer  than  Greece ;  but  I  have  not  been  here 
long  enough  to  affect  it  as  a  residence,  and  I  must  go  back  to  Lom* 
bardy,  because  I  am  wretched  at  being  away  from  Marianna.  I  have 
been  riding  my  saddle-horses  every  day,  and  been  to  Albano,  its  Lakes, 
and  to  the  top  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  to  Frescati,  Aricia,  &c.  &c. 
with  an  &c.  &c.  &c.  about  the  city,  and  in  the  city :  for  all  which — 
vide  Guidebook.  As  a  whole,  ancient  and  modem,  it  beats  Greece, 
Constantinople,  every  thing — at  least  that  I  have  ever  seen.  But  I 
can't  deschtxe,  because  my  first  impressions  are  always  strong  and 
confused,  and  my  memory  selects  and  reduces  them  to  order,  like  dis- 
tance in  the  landscape,  and  blends  them  better,  although  they  may  be 
less  distinct.  There  must  be  a  sense  or  two  more  than  we  have,  us 
mortals ;  for  •  •  •  *  *  where  there  is  much  to  oe  grrasped  we  are 
always  at  a  loss,  and  ^et  feel  that  we  ought  to  have  a  higher  and  more 
extended  comprehension. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Ifoore,  who  is  in  some  alarm  about  hui 
Poem.    I  do  n't  see  why. 

**  I  have  had  another  from  my  poor  dear  Augusta,  who  is  in  a  sad 
fuss  about  my  late  illness ;  do,  pray,  tell  her  (the  truth)  that  I  am 
better  than  ever,  and  in  importunate  health,  growing  (if  not  grown) 
large  and  ruddy,  and  congratulated  by  impertinent  persons  on  my 
robustious  appearance,  when  I  ought  to  be  pale  and  interesting. 

*^  You  tell  me  that  George  Byron  has  got  a  son,  and  Augusta  says, 
a  daughter ;  which  is  it  1 — it  is  no  great  matter :  the  father  is  a  good 
man,  an  excellent  ofllcer,  and  has  married  a  very  nice  little  woman^ 
who  will  bring  him  more  babes  than  income:  howbeit  she  had  a 
handsome  dowry,  and  is  a  very  charming  girl ; — ^but  he  may  as  well 
get  a  ship. 

**  I  have  no  thoughts  of  coming  among  you  yet  awhile,  so  that  I 
can  fight  off  business.  If  I  could  but  make  a  tolerable  sale  of  New- 
stead,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  my  return ;  and  I  can  assure 
you  very  sincerely,  that  I  am  much  happier  (or,  at  least,  have  been  so) 
out  of  your  island  than  in  it. 

"  Yours  ever. 

**  P.S.  There  are  few  English  here,  but  several  of  my  acquaintance ; 
among  others,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  with  whom  I  dine  to- 
morrow.   I  met  the  Jerseys  on  the  road  at  Foligno — all  well. 

'*  Oh — I  forgot — ^the  Italians  have  printed  Chillon,  &c.  a  piracy^ — ^a 
pretty  little  edition,  prettier  than  yours — and  published,  as  I  found  to 
my  great  astonishment  on  arriving  here ;  and  what  is  odd,  is,  that  the 
English  is  quite  correctly  printed.  Why  they  did  it,  or  who  did  it,  I 
know  not ;  but  so  it  is ;— I  suppose,  for  the  English  people.  I  will 
•end  you  a  copy." 

F2 
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LETTER  CCLXXIX. 


•<  Rome,  May  13th,  1617. 

**I  hare  received  your  letter  here,  where  I  have  taken  a  eraii 
lately ;  but  I  shall  return  back  to  Venice  in  a  few  days,  so  that  i(y«a 
write  again,  address  there,  as  usual.  I  am  not  for  returning  to  Eng- 
land so  soon  as  you  imagine ;  and  by  no  means  at  all  as  a  resideaoe* 
If  you  cross  the  Alps  in  your  projected  expedition,  you  will  find  me 
somewhere  in  Lombardy,  and  very  glad  to  see  you.  Only  give  me 
a  word  or  two  beforehand,  for  I  would  really  diverge  some  leagues  la 
meet  you. 

^  Of  Rome  I  say  noUiing ;  it  is  quite  indescribable,  and  the  Guide- 
book is  as  good  as  any  other.  I  dined  yesterday  with  Lord  Laas- 
downe,  who  is  on  his  return.  But  there  are  few  English  here  at  pie- 
sent  :  the  winter  is  their  time.  I  have  been  on  horseback  most  of  the 
day,  all  days  since  my  arrival,  and  have  taken  it  as  I  did  Constanti- 
nople. But  Rome  is  the  elder  sister,  and  the  finer.  I  went  some  days 
ago  to  the  top  of  the  Aiban  Mount,  which  is  superb.  As  for  the  Ooii- 
.  seum,  Pantheon,  St.  Peter's,  the  Vatican,  Palatine,  itc.  ftc. — as  I  said, 
vide  Guidebook.  They  are  quite  inconceivable,  and  must  be  teen.  The 
Apollo  Belvidere  is  the  image  of  Lady  Adelaide  Forbes — ^I  think  1 
never  saw  such  a  likeness. 

*'  I  have  seen  the  Pope  alive,  and  a  cardinal  dead,— 4wth  of  whom 
looked  very  well  indeed.  The  latter  was  in  state  in  the  Chiesa 
Nuova,  previous  to  his  interment. 

*'  Your  poetical  alarms  are  groundless ;  go  on  and  prosper.  Here 
is  Hobhouse  just  come  in,  and  my  horses  at  the  door,  so  tnat  I  must 
mount  and  take  the  field  in  the  Campus  Martius,  which,  by-the-way, 
is  all  built  over  by  modem  Rome. 

**  Yours  very  and  ever,  4ce. 

"P.S.  Hobhouse  presents  his  remembrances,  and  is  eager,  wttk  all 
ttie  world,  for  your  new  Poem.** 


LETTER  CCLXXX. 

f  TO  ME.  MVEEAT. 

"  Venice,  May  SOth,  1817. 
''I  vetomed  from  Rome  two  days  ago,  and  have  received  your 
letter;  but  no  sign  nor  tidings  of  the  parcel  sent  through  Sir  C. 
Stuart,  which  you  mention.  After  an  interval  of  months,  a  packet  of 
'  Tale^i'  &c.  found  me  at  Rome ;  but  this  is  all,  and  may  be  all  tbnt 
ever  will  find  me.  The  post  seems  to  be  the  only  sure  conveyiince, 
and  that  only  for  UUert.  From  Florence  I  sent  you  a  poem  on  Taaso, 
and  from  Rome  the  new  Third  Act  of  '  Manfred,'  and  by  Dr.  Polidori 
two  portraite  for  my  sister.  I  left  Rome  and  made  a  rapid  joorney 
home.  You  will  continue  to  direct  here  as  usual.  Mr.  Hobhouse  is 
|one  to  Naples :  I  should  have  run  down  there  too  for  a  week,  but 
for  the  quantity  of  English  whom  I  heard  of  there.    I  prefer  hatsng 
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them  at  a  distance ;  unless  an  earthquake,  or  a  i^ood  real  eraptlon  of 
Vesuvius,  were  ensured  to  reconcile  me  to  their  yicinity. 
•  •  *  •  • 

*<The  day  before  I  left  Rome  I  saw  three  robbers  guillotined.  The 
ceremony — ^including  the  mtuqued  priests;  the  half-naked  execu- 
tioners ;  the  bandaged  criminals ;  the  bUick  Christ  and  his  banner,  the 
scaffold ;  the  soldiery ;  the  slow  procession,  and  the  quick  rattle  and 
iieavy  fall  of  the  axe ;  the  splash  of  the  blood,  and  the  ghastliness  of 
the  exposed  heads — ^is  altogether  more  impressive  than  the  vulgar  and 
ungentlemanly  dirty  '  new  drop,*  and  dog-like  agony  of  infliction  upon 
the  sufferers  of  the  English  sentence.  Two  of  these  men  behaved 
calmly  enough,  but  the  first  of  the  three  died  with  great  terror  and 
reluctance.  What  was  very  horrible,  he  would  not  lie  down ;  then 
his  neck  was  too  large  for  the  aperture,  and  the  priest  was  obliged  to 
drown  his  exclamations  by  still  louder  exhortations.  The  head  was 
pff  before  the  eye  could  trace  the  blow ;  but  from  an  attempt  to  draw 
back  the  head,  notwithstanding  it  was  held  forward  by  the  hair,  the 
first  heaH  was  cut  off  close  to  the  ears :  the  other  two  were  taken  off 
more  cleanly.  U  is  better  than  the  oriental  way,  and  (I  should  chink) 
than  the  axe  of  our  ancestors.  The  pain  seems  little,  and  yet  the 
effect  to  the  spectator,  and  the  preparation  to  the  criminal,  is  very 
striking  and  chilling.  The  first  turned  me  quite  hot  and  thirsty,  and 
made  rae  shake  bo  that  I  could  hardly  hold  the  opera  glass  (I  was 
close,  but  was  determined  to  see,  as  one  should  see  every  thing,  once, 
with  attention) ;  the  second  and  third  (which  shows  how  dreadfully 
soon  things  grow  indifferent),  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  had  no  effect  on 
me  as  a  horror,  though  I  would  have  saved  them  if  I  could. 

"  Yours,  &«.*• 

XETTER  CCLXXXL 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

"Venice,  June  4th,  1817. 

'^I  have  received  the  proofs  of  the  *  Lament  of  Tasso,'  which 
makes  me  hope  that  you  have  also  received  the  reformed  Third  Act 
of  Manfred,  mm  Rome,  which  I  sent  soon  after  my  arrival  there. 
My  date  will  apprize  yon  of  my  return  home  within  these  few  days* 
For  me,  I  have  received  none  of  your  packets,  except,  after  long  delay, 
ibe  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  which  I  before  acknowledged.  I  do 
not  at  all  understand  the  why  nots,  but  so  it  is^— -no  Manuel,  no 
letters,  no  tooth-powder,  no  extract  from  Moore's  Italy  concerning 
Marino  Faliero,  no  nothing — as  a  man  hallooed  out  at  one  of  Bur- 
dett's  elections,  after  a  long  ululatus  of  *  No  Bastille !  No  govemor- 
ities !  No—'  God  knows  who  or  what ;— but  his  tie  plw  vUra  was  •  No 
nothing !' — and  my  receipts  of  your  packages  amount  to  about  his 
meaning.  I  want  the  extract  from  Jwoore't  Italy  very  much,  and  the 
tooth-powder,  and  the  magnesia;  I  do  n't  care  so  much  about  the 
poetry,  or  the  letters,  or  Mr.  Maturin's  by-Jasus  tragedy.  Most  of 
the  things  sent  by  the  post  have  come— I  mean  proofs  and  letters ; 
therefore,  send  me  Marino  Faliero  by  the  post,  in  a  letter. 

**  I  was  delighted  with  Rome,  and  was  on  horseback  all  round  it 
many  hours  daily,  besides  in  it  the  rest  of  my  time,  botiiering  over  its 
marvels.  I  excursed  and  skirred  the  country  round  to  Alba,  Tivoli, 
Fraacah,  Licenza,  &c.  &c ;  besides  I  visited  twice  the  FaU  of  Temi, 
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which  heats  every  thing.  On  my  way  hack,  close  to  the  temple  by 
its  t>anks,  I  got  some  famous  trout  out  of  the  river  Clitumnus — ^tte 
prettiest  little  stream  in  all  poesy,  near  the  first  post  from  Foligno 
and  Spoletto.— I  did  not  stay  at  Florence,  being  anxious  to  get  home 
to  Venice,  and  having  already  seen  the  galleries  and  other  sights.  I 
left  my  commendatory  letters  the  evening  before  I  went ;  so  I  saw 
nobody. 

*•  To-day,  Pindemonte,  the  celebrated  poet  of  Verona,  called  on  me  ; 
he  is  a  little,  thin  man,  with  acute  and  pleasing  features ;  his  address 
good  and  gentle ;  his  appearance  altogether  very  philosophical ;  his  age 
about  sixty,  or  more.  He  is  one  of  their  best  going.  I  gave  hita 
Forsythj  as  he  speaks,  or  reads  rather,  a  little  English,  and  will  find 
there  a  favourable  account  of  himself.  He  in(}uired  after  his  old 
Cruscan  friends.  Parsons,  Greathead,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  Merry,  all  of 
whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth.  I  gave  him  as  bad  an  account  of 
them  as  I  could,  answering,  as  the  false  '  Solomon  Lob*  does  to  '  Tot- 
terton*  in  the  farce,  'all  gone  dead,'  and  damned  by  a  satire  more  than 
twenty  years  ago ;  that  the  name  of  their  extinguisher  was  Giflford ; 
that  they  were  but  a  sad  set  of  scribes  after  all,  and  no  great  things 
in  any  other  way.  He  seemed,  as  was  natural,  very  much  pleased 
with  this  account  of  his  old  acmiaintances,  and  went  away  greatly 
pfratified  with  that  and  Mr.  Forsytli's  sententious  paragraph  of  applause 
m  his  own  (Pindcmonte's)  favour.  After  having  been  a  little  liber- 
tine in  his  youth,  he  is  grown  devout,  and  takes  prayers,  and  talks  to 
himself,  to  keep  off  the  Devil ;  but  for  all  that,  he  is  a  very  nice  little 
old  gentleman. 

^1  forgot  to  tell  you  that  at  Bologna  (which  is  celebrated  for  pro- 
ducing popes,  painters,  and  sausages)  I  saw  an  anatomical  gallery, 
where  there  is  a  deal  of  waxwork,  in  which    ••••••    all 

made  and  moulded  by  ajemale  professor,  whose  picture  and  merits  are 
preserved  and  detailed  to  you.  I  thought  her  performance  not  very 
favourable  to  her  imagination    ••••••. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  row  with  Hunt ;  but  suppose  him  to  be 
exasperated  by  the  Quarterly  and  your  refusal  to  deal ;  and  when  one 
is  angry  and  edits  a  paper,  1  should  think  the  temptation  too  strong 
for  literary  nature,  which  is  not  always  human,  i  can't  conceive  in 
what,  and  for  what,  he  abuses  you :  what  have  you  done  t  you  are  not 
an  author,  nor  a  politician,  nor  a  public  character;  I  know  no  scrape 
you  have  tumbled  into.  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  this  because  I  intro- 
duced you  to  Hunt,  and  because  I  believe  him  to  be  a  good  man ;  but 
till  I  know  the  particulars,  I  can  give  no  opinion. 

<*  Let  me  know  about  Lalla  Rookh,  which  must  be  out  by  this  time. 

"  I  restore  the  proofs,  but  the  pundwUion  should  be  corrected.  I 
feel  too  lazy  to  have  at  it  myself;  so  beg  and  pray  Mr.  Gjfford  forme. 
— Address  to  Venice.  In  a  few  days  I  go  to  my  vilUegiaturay  in  a 
casino  near  the  Brenta,  a  few  miles  only  on  the  maiiuand.  I  have 
determined  on  another  year,  and  many  yean  of  residence,  if  I  can 
compass  them.  Marianna  is  with  me,  hardly  recovered  of  the  fever, 
which  has  been  attacking  all  Italy  last  winter.  I  am  afraid  she  is  a 
little  hectic ;  but  I  hope  the  best.  **  Ever,  &c. 

••P.S.  Towaltzen  has  done  a  bust  of  me  at  Rome  for  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  which  is  reckoned  very  good.  He  is  their  best  after  Canova, 
and  by  some  preferred  to  him. 

**  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hodffson.    He  is  very  happy,  ham 
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got  a  living,  but  not  a  child :  if  he  had  stuck  to  a  curacy,  babes 
would  have  come  of  course,  because  he  could  not  have  maintained 
them.  • 

**  Remember  me  to  all  friends,  &c.  &c. 

**  An  Austrian  officer,  the  other  day,  being  in  love  with  a  Venetian, 
was  ordered,  with  his  regiment,  into  Hungary.  Distracted  between 
love  and  dutv,  he  purchased  a  deadly  drug,  which,  dividing  with  his 
mistress,  both  swaiUowed.  The  ensuing  pains  were  terrific,  bet  the 
pills  were  purgative,  and  not  poisonous,  by  the  contrivance  of  the 
unsentimental  apothecary ;  so  that  so  much  suicide  was  all  thrown 
away.  You  may  conceive  the  previous  confusion  and  the  final  laugh- 
ter;  but  the  intention  was  good  on  all  sides.** 


LETTER  CCLXXXII. 

TO  MR.  KUBBAT. 

•*  Venice,  June  8th,  1817. 
"  The  present  letter  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  two  Armenian  friars, 
on  their  way,  by  England,  to  Madras.  IThey  will  also  convey  some 
copies  of  the  Grammar,  which  1  think  you  agreed  to  take.  If  you  can 
be  of  any  use  to  them,  either  among  your  naval  or  East  Indian  acquaint- 
ances,  I  hope  you  will  so  far  oblige  me,  as  they  and  their  order  have 
been  remarkably  attentive  and  friendly  towards  me  since  my  arrival 
at  Venice.  Their  names  are  Father  Sukias  Somalian  and  FaUier 
Sarkis  Theodorosian.  They  speak  Italian,  and  probably  French,  or  a 
little  English.  Repeating  earnestly  my  recommendatory  request, 
believe  me  very  truly  yours,  **  Btboh, 

''Perhaps  you  can  help  them  to  their  passage,  or  give  or  get  them 
letters  for  India." 


LETTER  CCLXXXin. 

TO  MR.  MUBSAT. 

**  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  June  14th,  1817. 

*'  I  write  to  you  from  the  banks  of  the  Brenta,  a  few  miles  from 
Venice,  where  I  have  colonized  for  six  months  to  come.  Address,  as 
usual,  to  Venice. 

**  Three  months  after  date  (I7th  March),— like  the  unnegotiable  bill 
despondingly  received  bv  the  reluctant  tailor,— your  despatch  has 
arrived,  containing  the  extract  from  Moore's  Italy  and  Mr.  Maturings 
bankrupt  tragedy.  It  is  the  absurd  work  of  a  clever  man.  I  think  it 
might  have  done  upon  the  stage  if  he  had  made  Manuel  (by  some 
trickery,  in  a  mask  or  visor)  fight  his  own  battle  instead  of  emplovuig 
Molineux  as  his  champion ;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Torrismond,  have 
made  him  spare  the  son  of  his  enemy,  by  some  revulsion  of  feeling, 
not  incompatible  with  a  character  of  extravagant  and  distempered 
emotions.  But  as  it  is,  what  with  the  Justiza,  and  the  ridiculous  con- 
duct of  the  whole  dram.  pen.  (for  they  are  all  as  mad  as  Manuel,  who 
surely  must  hate  had  more  interest  with  a  corrupt  bench  than  a  dis- 
tant lelatiozi  and  heir  presumptive,  somewhat  suspect  of  homiside), 
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I  do  not  wonder  at  its  failure.  As  a  play,  it  is  impracticable ;  as  a 
poem,  no  mat  thing[8.  Who  was  the '  Greek  that  mppLed  with  glory 
naked  ?'  the  Olympic  wrestlers  ?  or  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he 
ran  stark  round  the  tomb  of  t^  other  fellow  1  or  the  Spartan  who  was 
fined  by  the  Ephori  for  fig:hting  without  his  armour  ?  or  who  ?  And  as 
to  '  flaying  off  life  like  a  garment,*  helas !  that 's  in  Tom  Thumb— see 
king  Arthur's  soliloquy : 

<  Life  *s  a  mere  rag,  not  worth  a  prince's  wearing ; 
I  '11  cast  it  off.' 

»' 
And  the  stage-directions — *  Staggers  among  the  bodies  ;'-4he  slain  are 
too  numerous,  as  well  as  the  blackamoor  knights-penitent  bein^  one 
too  many :  and  De  Zelos  is  such  a  shabby  Monmouth^treet  vdlain, 
without  any  redeeming  quality — Stap  my  vitals !  Maturin  seems  to  be 
declining  into  Nat.  Lee.  But  let  him  try  again ;  he  has  talent,  but  not 
much  taste.  I  'gin  to  fear,  or  to  hope,  that  Sotheby  after  all  is  to  be 
the  ^schylus  of  the  age,  unless  Mr.  Shiel  be  really  worthy  his  success. 
The  more  I  see  of  the  sta^e,  the  less  I  would  wish  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  it ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  I  hope  you  have  received  the 
Third  Act  of  Manfred,  which  will  at  least  prove  that  I  wish  to  steei 
tery  clear  of  the  possibility  of  being  put  into  scenery.  L  sent  it  (rom 
Rome. 

•*  i  returned  the  proof  of  Tasso.  By-the-way,  have  you  never 
received  a  translation  of  St.  Paul,  which  1  sent  you,  not  for  publica- 
tion, before  I  went  to  Rome  t 

"  I  am  at  present  on  the  Brenta.  Opposite  is  a  Spanish  marquis^ 
ninety  years  old ;  next  his  casino  is  a  Frenchman's,— besides  the 
natives ;  so  that,  as  somebody  said  the  other  day,  we  are  exactly  one 
of  Groldoni's  comedies  (La  Vedova  Scaltra),  where  a  Spaniard,  Eng^ 
lish,  and  Frenchman  are  introduced :  but  we  are  all  very  good  neigh- 
bours, Venetians,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

'*  I  am  just  getting  on  horseback  for  my  evening  ride,  and  a  visit  to 
a  physician,  who  has  an  agreeable  family,  of  a  wife  and  four  unmar- 
ried daughters,  all  under  eighteen,  who  are  friends  of  Signora  S  *  *, 
and  enemies  to  nobody.  There  are,  and  are  to  be,  besides,  conversa- 
ziones and  I  know  not  what,  at  a  Countess  Labbia's  and  I  know  not 
whom.  The  weather  is  mild;  the  thermometer  110  in  the  «im  this 
day,  and  80  odd  in  the  shade. 

•♦Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  CCLXXXIV. 

TO  BfR.  MURRA.T. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  June  17th,  1817. 

''It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  Moore's  success,  and  the 
more  so  that  I  never  doubted  that  it  would  be  complete.  Whatever 
good  you  can  tell  me  of  him  and  his  poem  will  be  most  acceptable :  I 
feel  very  anxious  indeed  to  receive  it.  I  hope  that  he  is  as  nappy  ia 
his  fame  and  reward  as  I  wish  him  to  be ;  for  I  know  no  one  w1m> 
deserves  both  more— if  any  so  much. 

•♦  Now  to  business ;  *  •  •  «  •  *  I  say  unto  yoQ»  verily,  it  is  not 
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80 ;  or,  as  the  foreigner  sai*'^  to  the  waiter,  after  asking  him  to  brine  a 
g^asa  of  water,  to  which  the  man  answered,  *  I  will,  sir,' — *  You  wult 
— G — d  d— n, — 1  say,  you  mush  P  And  I  wiU  submit  this  to  the  deci- 
sion of  any  person  or  persons  to  be  appointed  by  both,  on  a  fair 
examination  of  the  circumstances  of  this  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding publications*  So,  there 's  for  you.  There  is  always  some  row 
or  other  previously  to  all  our  publications :  it  should  seem  that,  on 
approximating,  we  can  never  quite  get  over  the  natural  antipathy  of 
author  and  b^kseller,  and  that  more  particularly  the  ferine  natore  of 
the  latter  must  break  forth. 

^  You  are  out  about  the  Third  Canto :  I  have  not  done,  nor  de- 
signed, a  line  of  continuation  to  that  poem.  I  was  too  short  a  time  at 
Rome  for  it,  and  have  no  thought  of  recommencing.      •      •      • 

^  J  cannot  well  explain  to  you  by  letter  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
origin  of  Mrs.  Leigh'd  notion  about  *  Tales  of  My  Landlord ;'  but  it  is 
some  points  of  the  characters  of  Sir  E.  Manley  and  Burley,  as  well 
as  one  or  two  of  the  jocular  portions,  on  which  it  is  founded,  probably. 

**  If  you  have  received  Dr.  Polidori,  as  well  as  a  parcel  of  books, 
and  you  can  be  of  use  to  him,  be  so.  I  never  was  much  more  dis* 
gusted  with  any  human  production  than  with  the  eternal  nonsense, 
and  tracasseries  and  emptiness,  and  ill-humour,  and  vanity  of  that 

CDg  person ;  but  he  has  some  talent,  and  is  a  man  of  honour,  and 
dispositions  of  amendment,  in  which  he  has  been  aided  by  a  little 
subsequent  experience,  and  may  turn  out  well.  Therefore,  use  your 
government  interest  for  him,  for  he  is  improved  and  improvable. 

«  Yours,  &c.» 

LETTER  CCLXXXV. 

TO  MU  BIUBKAT. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  June  18th,  1817. 

"  Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  Dr.  Holland  from  Pindemonte.  Not  know- 
ing the  doctor's  address,  I  am  desired  to  inquire,  and  perhaps,  being 
a  literary  roan,  you  w'dl  know  or  discover  his  haunt  near  some  popu- 
lous churchyard.  I  have  written  to  you  a  scolding  letter^— I  believe, 
upon  a  misapprehended  passage  in  your  letter^— but  nevermind:  it 
will  do  for  next  time,  and  you  will  surely  deserve  it.  Talking  of 
doctors  reminds  me  once  more  to  recommend  to  you  one  who  will 
not  recommend  himself,— the  Doctor  Polidori.  If  you  can  help  him  to  a 
publisher,  do;  or,  if  you  have  any  sick  relation,  I  would  aidvise  bis 
advice:  all  the  patients  he  had  in  Italy  are  dead — Mr.  •  •'s  son, 
Mr.  Homer,  and  Lord  G  *  *,  whom  he  embowelled  with  great  suc- 
cess at  Pisa.  •  •  •  • 

"  Remember  me  to  Moore,  whom  I  congratulate.  How  is  Rogers  t 
and  what  is  become  of  Campbell  and  all  t' other  fellows  of  the  Druid 
order  ?  I  got  Maturin's  Bedlam  at  last,  but  no  other  parcel ;  I  am  in 
fits  for  the  tooth-powder,  and  the  magnesia.  I  want  some  of  Burkitt's 
Soda  powders.  Will  you  tell  Mr.  Kinnaird  that  I  have  written  him 
two  letters  on  pressing  business  (about  Newstead,  &c.),  to  which  I 
humbly  solicit  his  attendance.  I  am  just  returned  from  a  gallop 
along  the  banks  of  the  Brenta— time,  sunset. 

"Yours, 
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LETTER  CCLXXXVI. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  July  Ist,  1817. 

"Since  my  fonner letter,  I  have  been  working  up  my  impressions 
into  a  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  of  which  I  have  rougrhened  off 
about  rather  better  than  thirty  stanzas,  and  mean  to  go  on ;  and  probably 
to  make  this  •  Fytte'  the  concluding  one  of  the  poem,  so  that  you  may 
propose  againbt  the  autumn  to  draw  out  the  conscription  for  1618. 
You  must  provide  moneys,  as  this  new  resumption  bodes  you  certain 
disbursements.  Somewhere  about  the  end  of  September  or  October, 
I  propose  to  be  under  way  {i.  e.  in  the  press) ;  but  I  have  no  idea  yet 
of  the  probable  length  or  calibre  of  the  Canto,  or  what  it  will  be  good 
for ;  but  I  mean  to  be  as  mercenary  as  possible,  an  example  (I  do  not 
mean  of  any  individual  in  particular,  and  least  of  all  any  person  or 
persons  of  our  mutual  acquaintance)  which  I  should  have  followed  in 
my  youth,  and  1  might  still  have  been  a  prosperous  gentleman. 

"  No  tooth-powder,  no  letters,  no  recent  tidings  of  you. 

**  Mr.  Lewis  is  at  Venice,  and  I  am  going  up  to  stay  a  week  with 
him  there-*as  it  is  one  of  his  enihuaiajims  also  to  like  the  city. 

**  I  stood  in  Venice  on  the  '  Bridge  of  Sighs,*  ite,  &c. 

**  The  *  Bridge  of  Sighs*  (i.  e.  Ponte  de*i  Sospiri)  is  that  which 
divides,  or  rather  joins,  the  palace  of  the  Doge  to  the  prison  of  the 
state.  It  has  two  passages :  the  criminal  went  by  the  one  to  judg- 
ment, and  returned  by  the  other  to  death,  being  strangled  in  a  chamber 
adjoining,  where  there  was  a  mechanical  process  for  the  purpose. 

"This  is  the  first  stanza  of  our  new  Canto;  and  now  for  a  line  of 
the  second: 

"  In  Venice,  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more. 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier, 
Her  palaces,  &c.  &c. 

**  Yon  know  that  formerly  the  gondoliers  sung  always,  and  Tasso's 
Oierustdemme  was  their  ballad.  Venice  is  built  on  seventy-two 
islands. 

**  There !  there 's  a  brick  of  your  cew  Babel !  and  now,  sirrah !  what 
say  yon  to  the  sample  f  ''  Yours,  &c. 

^P.S.  I  shall  write  again  by-and-by.** 

LETTER  CCLXXXVn, 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

**  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  July  8th,  1817* 

**  If  yon  can  convey  the  enclosed  letter  to  its  address,  or  discover  the 

person  to  whom  it  is  directed,  you  will  confer  a  favour  upon  the  Vene« 

tian  creditor  of  a  deceased  Englishman.    This  epistle  is  a  dun  to  his 

executor,  for  house-rent*    The  name  of  the  insolvent  defunct  is*  or 
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was.  Potter  Fatter,  accordinc^  to  the  account  of  the  plaintiff,  which  I 
rather  suspect  ought  to  be  Waiter  Porter^  according  to  our  mode  of 
collocation.  If  you  are  acquainted  with  any  dead  man  of  the  like 
name  a  good  deal  in  debt,  pray  dig  him  up,  and  tell  him  that '  a  pound 
of  his  fair  flesh*  or  the  ducats  are  required,  and  that '  if  you  deny  them, 
fle  upon  your  law !' 

**  I  hear  nothing  more  from  you  about  Moore's  poem,  Rogers,  or  * 
other  literary  phenomena ;  but  to-morrow,  being  post-day,  will  bring 
pejtops  some  tidings.    I  write  to  you  with  people  talking  Venetian 
all  about,  so' that  you  must  not  expect  this  letter  to  be  all  English. 

^  The  other  day,  I  had  a  squabble  on  the  highway  as  follows :  I  was 
riding  pretty  quickly  from  Dolo  home  about  eight  in  the  evening,  when 
I  passed  a  party  of  people  in  a  hired  carriage,  one  of  whom,  poking 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  began  bawling  to  me  in  an  inarticulate 
but  insolent  manner.  I  wheeled  my  horse  round,  and  overtakinff, 
stopped  the  coach,  and  said,  *  Signor,  have  you  any  commands  for  mel* 
He  replied,  impudently  as  to  manner,  *  No.'  i  then  asked  him  what 
he  meant  by  tnat  unseemly  noise,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  passers- 
by.  He  replied  by  some  piece  of  impertinence,  to  which  I  answered 
by  giving  him  a  violent  slap  in  the  face.  I  then  dismounted  (for  this 
passed  at  the  window,  I  being  on  horseback  still),  and  opening  the 
door,  desired  him  to  walk  out,  or  1  would  give  him  another.  But  the 
first  had  settled  him  except  as  to  words,  of  which  he  poured  forth  a 
profusion  m  blasphemies,  swearing  that  he  would  go  to  the  police  and 
avouch  a  battery  sans  provocation.  I  said  he  lied,  and  was  a  *  *,and, 
if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue,  should  be  dragged  out  and  beaten  anew. 
He  then  held  his  tongue.  1  of  course  told  him  my  name  and  resi- 
dence, and  defied  him  to  the  death,  if  he  were  a  gentleman, -or  not  a 
Smtleman,  and  had  the  inclination  to  be  genteel  in  the  way  of  combat, 
e  went  to  the  police,  but  there  having  been  bystanders  in  the  road, — 
particolarly  a  soldier,  who  had  seen  the  business, — as  well  as  my  ser- 
vant, notwithstanding  the  oaths  of  the  coachman  and  five  inaides 
besides  the  plaintiff,  and  a  good 'deal  of  paying  on  all  sides,  his  com- 
plaint was  dismissed,  he  having  been  the  aggressor ; — and  I  was  sub- 
sequentiv  informed  that,  had  I  not  given  mm  a  blow,  he  might  have 
been  had  into  durance. 

^  So  set  down  this, — ^  that  in  Aleppo  once'  I '  beat  a  Venetian ;'  but 
I  assure  you  that  he  deserved  it,  for  I  am  a  quiet  man,  like  Candide, 
though  with  somewhat  of  his  fortune  in  being  forced  to  forego  my 
natunl  meekness  every  now  and  then. 

«  Yours,  &c. 


LETTER  CCLXXXVin. 

TO  MB.  MUBRAT. 

"Venice,  July  9th,  1817. 

^  I  have  got  the  sketch  and  extracts  from  Lalla  Rookh— which  1 
humbly  suspect  will  knock  up  *  *,  and  show  young  gentlemen  that 
something  more  than  having  been  across  a  camel's  hump  is  necessary 
to  write  a  good  oriental  tale.  The  plan,  as  well  as  the  extracts  I  have 
seen,  please  me  very  much  indeed,  and  1  feel  impatient  for  the  whole. 

**  With  regard  to  the  critique  on  *  Manfred,'  you  have  been  in  audi « 
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devil  of  a  hurry  that  you  have  only  sent  me  the  half:  It  breaks  off  at 
page  S94.  Send  me  the  rest;  and  also  page  370,  where  there  ia  *  an 
account  of  the  8^pp08ed  ongin  of  this  dreadful  stoiy/ — in  which,  by- 
the-way,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  conjeeturer  is  out,  and  knows  nothing 
of  the  matter,  f  I  had  a  better  origin  than  he  can  devise  or  divine,  for 
the  soul  of  hiiki. 

**  You  say  nbthing  of  Manfred^s  luck  in  the  world ;  and  I  care  not. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  of  my  misbegotten,  si^  what  they  will. 

**  I  got  at  last  an  extract,  but  no  parcels.  They  will  come,  1  suppose^ 
some  time  or  other.  I  am  come  up  to  Venice  for  a  day  or  two  to 
bathe,  and  am  Just  ^ing  to  take  a  swim  in  the  Adriatic ;  so,  good 
evenings— the  post  waits* 

"^  Yours,  4cc« 

^P.S.  Pray,  was  Maiifred*s  speech  to  ihe  Sun  still  retained  in  Act 
Third  I  1  hope  so :  it  was  one  or  the  best  in  the  thing,  and  better  than 
the  Colosseum.  1  have  done^y-iix  of  Canto  Fourth,  Childe  Hsurald  | 
■o  down  with  your  ducau.** 

LETTER  CCLXXXIX. 

TO  MA.  MOORE. 

**  La  Mira,  Venice,  July  10th,  1817. 

^Murray,  the  Mokanna  of  booksellers,  has  contrived  to  smid  me 
extracts  from  Lalla  Rookh  by  the  post.  They  are  taken  from  some 
magasiDe,  and  contain  a  short  outline  and  quotations  from  the  first  two 
Poems.  I  am  very  much  delighted  with  what  is  before  me,  and  very 
thirsty  for  the  rest  You  have  caught  the  colours  as  if  you  had  been 
in  the  rainbow,  and  the  tone  of  the  East  is  perfectly  preserved ;  so  that 
*  *  *  and  its  author  must  be  somewhat  in  the  back-ground,  and 
leam  that  it  requires  something  more  than  to  have  b^  upon  the 
haunch  of  a  dromedary  to  compose  a  good  oriental  story.  I  am  glad 
you  have  changed  the  title  from '  Persian  Tale.'        •       •       • 

**  I  suspect  vou  have  written  a  devilish  fine  composition,  and  I  rejoice 
in  it  from  my  neart ;  because  Hhe  Douglas  and  the  Percy  both  together 
are  confident  against  a  world  in  arms.'  I  hope  you  won't  be  affronted 
at  my  looking  on  us  as '  birds  of  a  feather;'  though  on  whatever  sub- 
ject you  had  writtefi,  I  should  have  been  very  happy  in  your  success. 

**  There  is  a  simile  of  an  orange  tree's  '  flowers  and  fruits,'  which 

I  should  have  liked  better,  if  1  did  not  believe  it  to  be  a  reflection  on 

•  ••••• 

"  Do  you  remember  Thurlow's  poem  to  Sam — *  When  Rogers ;'  and 
that  d— d  sapper  of  Rancliffe's  that  ou^ht  to  have  been  a  dinner  f  *•  Ah* 
Blaster  Shallow,  we  have  heard  the  cmmes  at  midnight.' — ^But 

^  My  boat  is  on  the  shore, 
And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea ; 
But,  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 
Here 's  a  double  health  to  thee ! 

*  Here 'i  a  sigh  to  those  who  love  mCy 
i^  a  smile  to  those  who  hate ; 
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And,  whatever  sky 's  above  me. 
Here 's  a  heart  for  every  fate. 

**  Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 
Yet  it  9till  shall  bear  me  on ; 
Though  a  desert  shall  surround  me. 
It  hath  springs  that  may  be  won. 

''  Were  *t  the  last  drop  in  the  well, 
As  I  gaspM  upon  tne  brink. 
Ere  my  fainting  spirit  fell, 
T  is  to  thee  that  I  would  diink. 

*<  With  that  water,  as  this  wine. 
The  libation  I  would  pour 
Should  be— peace  with  thine  and  mine, 
And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Bfooie. 

^  This  should  have  been  written  fifteen  moons  ago-»ihe  first  stanza 
was.  I  am  just  come  out  from  an  bourns  swim  in  the  Adriatic ;  and  I 
write  to  you  with  a  black-eyed  Venetian  girl  before  me,  reading 
Boccacio.    *  •  •  • 

**  Last  week  I  had  a  row  on  the  road  (I  came  up  to  Venice  from  my 
casino,  a  few  miles  on  the  Paduan  road,  this  blessed  day,  to  bathe) 
wiUi  a  fellow  in  a  carriage,  who  was  impudent  to  my  horse.  I  gave 
him  a  swinging  box  on  the  ear,  which  sent  him  to  the  police,  who  dis* 
missed  his  complaint,  and  said,  thul  if  I  had  not  thumped  him,  they 
would  have  trounced  him  for  being  impertinent.  Witnesses  had  seen 
the  transaction.  He  first  shouted,  in  an  unseemly  way,  to  frifffaten 
my  palfrey.  I  wheeled  round,  rode  up  to  the  window,  and  asked  him 
what  he  meant.  He  grinned,  and  said  some  foolery,  which  produced 
him  an  immediate  slap  in  the  face,  to  his  utter  discomfiture.  Much 
blasphemy  ensued,  and  some  menace,  which  I  stopped  by  dismounting 
and  opening  the  carriage  door,  and  intimating  an  intention  of  mending^ 
the  road  with  his  immediate  remains,  if  he  did  not  hold  his  tongue.. 
He  held  it 

**  The  fellow  went  sneakingly  to  the  police ;  but  a  soldier,  who  had 
se^  the  matter,  and  thought  me  right,  went  and  counter-loathed  him  ; 
80  that  he  had  to  retire — and  cheap  too : — I  wish  I  had  hit  him  harder. 

**  Monk  Lewis  is  here — *  how  pleasant  !'*  He  is  a  very  good  fellow, 
and  very  much  yours.  So  is  Sam-— so  is  every  body — and,  among 
the  number, 

•*  Yours  ever, 
**B. 

**  P.S.  What  think  you  of  Manfred  t      •  •  •  • 

^  If  ever  you  see  •  •  *,  ask  him  what  he  means  by  telling  me, 
*  Oh,  my  friend,  invent  portvm  ?*— What '  portura  V  Port  wine,  1  sup- 
pose—the only  port  he  ever  sought  or  found,  since  I  knew  him." 

*  An  alluaion  (snoh  as  often  occuii  in  these  letteis)  to  an  anecdote  vtth 
inob  he  had  been  amnied. 
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LETTER  CCXC. 

TO  MR.  MtJRIUt. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  July  16th7 1817. 

"I  have  finished  (thai,  is  written— the  file  comes  afterward)  ninety 
and  eight  stanzas  of  the  Fourth  Canto,  which  I  mean  to  be  the  con- 
cluding one.  It  will  probably  be  about  the  same  length  as  the  Thirdf 
being  already  of  the  dimensions  of  the  first  or  second  Cantos.  I  look 
upon  parts  of  it  as  very  good,  that  is,  if  the  three  former  are  good, 
but  this  we  shall  see ;  and  at  any  rate,  good  or  not,  it  is  rather  a 
dififerent  style  from  the  last — ^less  metaphysical — which,  at  any  rate, 
will  be  a  variety.  I  sent  you  the  shaft  of  the  column  as  a  specimen 
the  other  day,  i.  e.  the  first  stanza.  So  you  may  be  thinking  of  its 
arrival  towards  autumn,  whose  winds  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  be 
raised,  if  «o  be  as  how  thai  it  is  ready  by  that  time. 

^  I  lent  Lewis,  who  is  at  Venice  (in  or  on  the  Canalaccio,  the  Grand 
Canal),  your  extracts  from  Lalla  Rookh  and  Manuel,*  and,  out  of  con- 
tradiction, it  may  be,  he  likes  the  last,  and  is  not  much  taken  with 
the  first,  of  these  performances.  Of  Manuel  I  think,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  capers,  it  is  as  heavy  a  nightmare  as  was  ever  bestrode 
l^  indigestion. 

^  Of  the  extracts  I  can  but  judge  as  extracts,  and  I  prefer  the '  Peri' 
to  the  '  Silver  Veil.*  He  seems  not  so  much  at  home  in  his  versifica- 
tion of  the  '  Silver  Veil/  and  a  little  embarrassed  with  his  horrors ;  but 
the  conception  of  the  character  of  the  impostor  is  fine,  and  the  plan 
of  great  scope  for  his  genius, — and  1  doubt  not  that,  as  a  whole,  it  will 
be  very  Arabesque  and  beautiful. 

*'  Your  late  epistle  is  not  the  most  abundant  in  information,  and  has 
not  yet  been  succeeded  by  any  other ;  so  that  I  know  nothing  of  your 
own  concerns,  or  of  any  concerns,  and  as  I  never  hear  from  any  body  but 

rourself  who  does  not  tell  me  something  as  disagreeable  as  possible, 
should  not  be  sorry  to  hear  from  you :  and  as  it  is  not  very  probable, 
— if  I  can,  by  ary  device  or  possible  arrangement  with  regard  to  my 
personal  affairs,  so  arrange  it, — ^that  I  shall  return  soon,  or  reside  ever 
m  England,  all  that  you  tell  me  will  be  all  I  shall  know  or  inquire 
after,  as  to  our  beloved  realm  of  Grub-street,  and  the  black  brethren 
and  blue  sisterhood  of  that  extensive  suburb  of  Babylon.  Have  you 
had  no  new  babe  of  literature  sprung  up  to  replace  the  dead,  the 
distant,  the  tired,  and  the  retired  1  no  prose,  no  verse,  no  nothing?*^ 


LETTER  CCXCI. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  July  20th,  1817. 
'^I  write  to  give  you  notice  that  I  have  completed  ihefQurlh  and 
vkimaU  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.    It  consists  of  126  stanzas,  and  is 
consequently  the  longest  of  the  four.    It  is  yet  to  be  copied  and 

•  A  tragedy,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Matuiin. 
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polished ;  and  the  notes  are  to  come,  of  which  it  will  require  more  than 
the  third  Canto,  as  it  necessarily  treats  more  of  works  of  art  than 
of  nature.  It  shall  be  sent  towards  autumn; — and  now  for  our 
barter.  What  do  you  bid?  eht  you  shall  have  samples,  an*  it  so 
please  you :  but  I  wish  to  know  what  I  am  to  expect  (as  the  saying 
is)  in  these  hard  times,  when  poetry  does  not  let  for  naif  its  value. 
If  you  are  disposed  to  do  what  Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkins  calls  '  the 
handsome  thing,*  I  may  perhaps  throw  you  some  odd  matters  to  the 
lot, — ^translations,  or  slight  originals ;  there  is  no  saying  what  may  be 
on  the  anvil  between  this  and  the  booking  season.  Recollect  that  it 
is  the  laH  Canto,  and  completes  the  work ;  whether  as  good  as  the 
others,  1  cannot  judge,  in  course — ^least  of  all  as  yet,  but  it  shall  be  as 
little  worse  as  1  can  help.  I  may,  perhaps,  give  some  little  gossip  in 
the  notes  as  to  the  present  state  of  Italian  literati  and  literature, 
being'  acquainted  with  some  of  their  capi — men  as  well  as  books ; — 
but  this  depends  upon  my  humour  at  the  time.  So,  now,  pronounce : 
I  say  nothing. 

"  When  you  have  got  the  whole  four  Cantos,  I  think  you  miofat 
venture  on  an  edition  of  the  whole  poem  in  quarto,  with  spare  copies 
of  the  last  two  for  the  purchasers  of  the  old  edition  of  the  first  two. 
There  is  a  faint  for  you,  worthy  of  the  Row ;  and  now,  perpen(t-« 
pronounce. 

^  I  have  not  received  a  word  from  you  of  the  fate  of  '  Manfred*  or 
*  Tasso,'  which  seems  to  me  odd,  whether  they  have  failed  or  succeeded. 

**  As  this  is  a  scrawl  of  business,  and  I  have  lately  written  at  length 
and  often  on  other  subjects,  I  will  only  add  that  I  am,  ftc." 

LETTER  CCXCII. 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  August  7th,  1817. 

**  Your  letter  of  the  18th,  and,  what  will  please  you,  as  it  did  me, 
the  parcel  sent  by  the  good-natured  aid  and  abetment  of  Mr.  Croker, 
are  arrived. — Messrs.  Lewis  and  Hobhouse  are  here :  the  former  in 
ti^e  same  house,  the  latter  a  few  hundred  yards  distant. 

*^You  say  nothing  of  Manfred,  from  which  its  failure  may  be 
inferred ;  but  I  think  it  odd  you  should  not  say  so  at  once.  I  know 
nothing,  and  hear  absolutely  nothing,  of  any  body  or  any  thing  m 
England ;  and  there  are  no  English  papers,  so  that  all  you  say  will  be 
news — of  any  person,  or  thing,  or  things,  I  am  at  present  yery  anx- 
ious about  Newstead,  and  sorry  that  Kinnaird  is  leaving  England  at 
thiB  minute,  though  I  do  not  tell  him  so,  and  would  rather  he  should 
have  kis  pleasure,  although  it  may  not  in  this  instance  tend  to  my 
profit. 

^  U I  understand  rightly,  you  have  paid  into  Morland's  1500  pound$ : 
as  the  afirreement  in  the  paper  is  two  thousand  guineas^  there  will 
remain  therefore  six  hundred  pounds^  and  not  five  hundred,  the  odd 
hundred  being  the  extra  to  make  up  the  specie.  Six  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  will  bring  it  to  the  like  for  Manfred  and  Tasso,  making 
a  total  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty,!  believe,  for  I  am  not  a  good 
calculator.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you,  but  I  tell  you  fairly  that  it 
will  be  a  convenience  to  me  to  nave  it  paid  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made 
convenient  to  yourself. 
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■*  The  new  and  lut  Canto  is  130  stanzas  in  length ;  and  may  be 
made  more  or  less.  I  have  fixed  no  price,  even  in  idea,  and  have  no 
notion  of  what  it  may  be  good  for.  There  are  no  metaphysics  in  il ; 
at  least,  I  think  not.  Mr.  Hobhoose  has  promised  me  a  copy  of 
Tas80*s  Will,  for  notes ;  and  I  have  some  curious  things  to  say  about 
Ferrara,  and  Parisina*s  story,  and  perhaps  a  farthing  candle*s  worth 
of  light  upon  the  present  state  of  Italian  literature.  I  shall  hardly  be 
ready  by  October ;  but  that  do  n't  matter.  I  have  all  to  copy  and 
correct,  and  Uie  notes  to  write. 

**  I  do  not  know  whether  Scott  will  like  it ;  but  I  have  called  him 
the  ^Ariotio  of  the  North'  in  my  text.    If  he  thould  not,  tay  to  m  time, 

^  Lewis,  Hobhouse,  and  I  went  the  other  day  to  the  circumcision 
of  a  sucking  Shylock.  I  have  seen  three  men's  heads  and  a  child's 
foreskin  cut  off  in  Italy.  The  ceremonies  are  very  moving,  but  too 
long  for  detail  in  this  weather. 

^  An  Italian  translation  of  ^  Glenarvon'  came  lately  to  be  printed  at 
Venice.  The  censor  (S^  Petrotini)  refused  to  sanction  the  publication 
till  he  had  seen  me  on  the  subject.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  recognise 
the  slightest  relation  between  that  book  and  myself;  but  that,  what* 
ever  opinions  might  be  upon  that  subject,  /  would  never  prevent  or 
oppose  the  publication  of  any  book,  in  any  language,  on  my  own  pri- 
vate account;  and  desired  him  (against  his  inclination)  to  permit  the 
poor  translator  to  publish  his  labours.  It  is  going  forward  in  conse- 
quence.   You  may  say  this,  with  my  compliments,  to  the  author. 

**Y0UIB.'^ 


LETTER  CCXCIII. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  August  13,  1817. 

**  I  have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Madame  de  Staelt 
not  only  because  she  had  been  very  kind  to  me  at  Copet,  but  becanse 
now  I  can  never  requite  her.  In  a  general  point  of  view,  she  will 
leave  a  great  gap  in  society  and  literature. 

'*  With  regard  to  death,  I  doubt  that  we  have  any  right  to  pity  the 
dead  for  their  own  sakes. 

*'  The  copies  of  Manfred  and  Tasso  are  arrived,  thanks  to  Mr.  Cit>- 
ker's  cover.  You  have  destroyed  the  whole  effect  and  moral  of  the 
poem  by  omitting  the  last  line  of  Manfred's  speaking ;  and  why  this 
was  done,  I  know  not.  Why  you  persist  in  saying  nothing  of  the 
thing  itself,  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  If  it  is  for  fear  of 
telling  me  something  disagreeable,  you  are  wrong*;  because  sooner  or 
later  I  must  know  it,  and  1  am  not  so  new,  nor  so  raw,  nor  so  inezpe* 
rienced,  as  not  to  be  able  to  bear,  not  the  mere  paltry,  petty  disap- 
pointments of  authorship,  but  things  more  serious, — at  least,  I  hope 
so,  and  that  what  you  may  think  irritability  is  merely  mechanical,  and 
only  acts  like  galvanism  on  a  dead  body,  or  the  muscular  motion 
which  survives  sensation. 

"  If  it  is  that  you  are  out  of  humour,  because  I  wrote  to  you  a  sharp 
letter,  recollect  that  it  wab  partly  from  a  misconception  of  your  letter, 
and  partly  because  you  u.u  a  thing  you  had  no  right  to  do  without 
consulting  me. 

**  I  have,  however,  heard  good  of  Manfred  from  two  other  qnarten. 
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and  from  men  who  would  not  be  scrupulous  in  saying  what  they 
thought,  or  what  was  said ;  and  so  *  good-morrow  to  you,  good  Master 
Lieutenant.' 

**  I  wrote  to  you  twice  about  the  4th  Canto,  which  you  will  answer 
at  your  pleasure.  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  I  have  come  up  for  a  day  to  the 
city ;  Mr.  Lewis  is  gone  to  England ;  and  I  am 

"Yours.'* 


LETTER  CCXCIV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

^  La  Mira,  near  Venice^  August  31, 1817. 

<*  I  take  you  at  your  word  about  Mr.  Hanson,  and  will  feel  obliged 
if  you  will  go  to  him,  and  request  Bir.  Davies  also  to  visit  him  by  my 
desire,  and  repeat  that  1  trust  that  neither  Mr.  Kinnaird's  absence  nor 
mine  will  prevent  his  taking  all  proper  steps  to  accelerate  and  promote 
the  sale  of  Newstead  and  Rochdale,  upon  which  the  whole  of  my 
future  personal  comfort  depends.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express 
how  much  any  delays  upon  these  points  would  inconvenience  me ; 
and  I  do  not  know  a  greater  obligation  that  can  be  conferred  upon  me 
than  the  pressing  these  things  upon  Hanson,  and  making  him  act 
according  to  my  wishes.  I  wish  you  would  speak  out^  at  least  to  fne, 
and  tell  me  what  you  allude  to  by  your  cold  way  of  mentioning  him. 
All  mysteries  at  such  a  distance  are  not  merely  tormenting  but  mis- 
chievous, and  may  be  prejudicial  to  my  interests ;  so  prav  expound^ 
that  I  may  consult  with  Mr.  Kinnaird  when  he  arrives ;  and  remember 
that  I  prefer  the  most  disagreeable  certainties  to  hints  and  inuendoes. 
The  devil  take  every  body ;  I  never  can  get  any  persoi\  to  be  explicit 
about  any  thing  or  any  body,  and  my  whole  life  is  passed  in  conjec- 
tures of  what  people  mean :  you  all  talk  in  the  style  of  C  •  •  L  •  •'s 
novels. 

'*  It  is  not  Mr.  St.  John,  but  Mr.  St.  Auhm^  son  of  Sir  John  St* 
Aubyn.  Polidori  knows  him,  and  introduced  him  to  me.  He  is  of 
Oxford  and  has  got  my  parcel.  The  doctor  will  ferret  him  out,  or 
ought.  The  parcel  contains  many  letters,  some  of  Madame  de  Stael'si 
and  other  people's,  besides  MSS.,  &c.  By ,  if  I  find  the  gentle- 
man, and  be  do  n't  find  the  parcel,  I  will  say  something  he  won't  like 
to  hear. 

"  You  want  a  *  civil  and  delicate  declension'  for  the  medical  tragedy  1 
Take  it— 

**  Dear  Doctor,  I  have  read  your  play, 
Which  is  a  good  one  in  its  way ; 
Pui^s  the  eyes  and  moves  the  bowels, 
And  drenches  handkerchiefs  like  towels 
With  tears,  that,  in  a  flux  of  grief, 
Afford  hysterical  relief 
To  shatter'd  nerves  and  quicken'd  pulses, 
Which  your  catastrophe  convulses. 

**  I  like  your  moral  and  machinery; 
Your  plot,  too,  has  such  scop^  for  scenery ! 
Your  dialogue  is  apt  and  smaft^i' 
The  play's  concoction  full  of  art ; 
Vol.  U.— G 
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Your  hero  raves,  your  heroine  cries. 

All  stab,  and  every  body  dies. 

In  short,  your  tragedy  would  be 

The  very  thing  to  hear  and  see : 

And  for  a  piece  of  publication, 

If  I  decline  on  this  occasion. 

It  is  not  that  I  am  not  sensible 

To  merits  in  themselves  ostensible. 

But— and  I  grieve  to  speak  itr-plays 

Are  druffs — mere  drugs,  sir— now-a^dayi. 

I  had  a  heavy  loss  by  •Manuel,'— 

Too  lucky  if  it  prove  not  annual, — 

And  S  •  •,  with  his  *  Orestes,' 

(Which,  by-the-by,  the  author's  best  is,) 

Has  lain  so  very  long  on  hand 

That  I  despair  of  all  demand. 

I  've  advertised,  but  see  my  books. 

Or  only  watch  my  shopman's  looks ; — 

Still  Ivan,  Ina,  and  such  lumber. 

My  back-shop  glut,  my  shelves  encumber. 

"  There  's  Byron,  too,  who  once  did  better^ 
Has  sent  me,  folded  in  a  letter, 
A  sort  of— it 's  no  more  a  drama 
Than  Damley,  Ivan,  or  Kehama; 
So  alter'd  since  last  year  his  pen  is, 
1  think  he  's  lost  his  wits  at  Venice. 

•  *•••• 

In  short,  sir,  what  with  one  and  t'  other, 
I  dare  not  venture  on  another. 
I  write  in  haste  ;  excuse  each  blunder ; 
The  coaches  through  the  street  so  thunder  I 
My  room 's  so  full— we  've  Gifford  here 
Reading  MS.,  with  Hookham  Frere 
Pronouncing  on  the  nouns  and  particles 
Of  some  of  our  forthcoming  Articles* 

"  The  Quarteriy— Ah,  sir,  if  you 
Had  but  the  genius  to  review ! — 
A  smart  critique  upon  St.  Helena, 
Or  if  you  only  would  but  tell  in  a 

Short  compass  what but,  to  resume 

As  i  was  saying,  sir,  the  room — 

The  room 's  so  full  of  wits  and  bards, 

Crabbes,  Campbells,  Crokers,  Freres,  and  Wards» 

And  others,  neither  bards  nor  wits  ;r- 

My  humble  tenement  admits 

All  persons  in  the  dress  of  gent.. 

From  Mr.  Hammond  to  Dog  Dent. 

*' A  party  dines  with  me  to-day. 
All  clever  men,  who  make  their  way ; 
They're  at  this  moment  in  discussion 
On  poor  De  Stael's  late  dissolution. 
Her  book,  they  say,  was  in  advance- 
Pray  Heaven,  she  tell  the  truth  of  France! 

•  ••••• 
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"  Thus  run  our  time  and  tong^ues  away. — 
But,  to  return,  sir,  to  your  play : 
Sony,  sir»  but  1  cannot  deal, 
Ui^ess  't  were  acted  by  O'Neill. 
My  hands  so  fuU,  my  head  so  busy, 
I  'm  almost  dead,  and  always  dizzy ; 
And  so,  with  endless  truth  and  hurry, 
Dear  Doctor,  I  am  yours, 

*'  John  Murrat. 

**  P.S.  I*ve  done  the  fourth  and  last  Canto,  which  amounts  to  133 
stanzas.  I  desire  you  to  name  a  price ;  if  you  do  n\  I  will ;  so  I 
advise  you  in  time.  **  Yours,  &c. 

•*  There  will  be  a  good  many  notes." 

Among  those  minor  misrepresentations  of  which  it  was  Lord  Byron's 
fate  to  be  the  victim,  advantage  was,  at  this  time,  taken  of  his  professed 
distaste  to  the  English,  to  accuse  him  of  acts  of  inhospitality,  and 
even  rudeness,  towards  some  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  How  far 
different  was  his  treatment  of  all  who  ever  visited  him,  many  grateful 
testimonies  might  be  collected  to  prove ;  but  I  shall  here  content  my- 
self with  selecting  a  few  extracts  from  an  account  given  me  by  Mr. 
Henry  Joy  of  a  visit  which,  in  company  with  another  English  gentle- 
man, he  paid  to  the  noble  poet  this  summer,  at  his  villa  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brenta.  After  mentioning  the  various  civilities  they  had  expe** 
rienced  from  Lord  Byron,  and,  among  others,  his  having  requested 
them  to  name  their  own  day  for  dining  with  him,—*'  We  availed  our- 
selves,**  says  Mr.  Joy,  "  of  this  considerate  courtesy  by  naming  the 
day  fixed  for  our  return  to  Padua,  when  our  route  would  lead  us  to  his 
door;  and  we  were  welcomed  with  all  the  cordiality  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  so  friendly  a  bidding.  Such  traits  of  kindness  in  such 
a  man  deserve  to  be  recorded  on  account  of  the  numerous  slanders 
thrown  upon  him  by  some  of  the  tribes  of  tourists,  who  resented  as  a 
personal  affront  his  resolution  to  avoid  their  impertinent  inroads  upon 
nis  retirement.  So  far  from  any  appearance  of  indiscriminate  aver^ 
sion  to  his  countrymen,  his  inquiries  about  his  friends  in  England 
(quorum pars  magHaJiiisti)  were  most  anxious  and  particular. 

*'  He  expressed  some  opinions,"  continues  my  informant,  **  on  mat* 
ters  of  taste,  whjch  cannot  fail  to  interest  his  biographer.  He  con- 
tended that  Sculpture,  as  an  art,  was  vastly  su{>erior  to  Painting; — a 
preference  which  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  lOTUlh 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  he  gives  the  most  elaborate  and  splendid 
account  of  several  statues,  and  none  of  any  pictures ;  although  Italy 
is,  emphatically,  the  land  of  Painting,  and  her  best  statues  are  derived 
from  Greece.  By-the-way,  he  told  us  that  there  were  more  objects 
of  interest  in  Rome  alone  than  in  all  Greece  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other.  •  •  •  •  After  regaling  us  with  an  excellent  dinner  (in 
which,  by-the-by,  a  very  English  joint  of  roast  beef  showed  that  he 
did  not  extend  his  antipathies  to  all  John-Bullisms),  he  took  me  in  his 
carriage  some  miles  of  our  route  towards  Padua,  after  apolo^zing  to  my 
fellow-traveller  for  the  separation,  on  the  score  of  his  anxiety  to  hear 
all  he  could  of  his  friends  in  England ;  and  I  quitted  him  with  a  con- 
firmed impression  of  the  strong  ardour  and  sincerity  of  his  attachment 
to  those  by  whom  he  did  not  fancy  himself  slighted  or  ill-treated." 

G9 


too  NOTICES  OP  THE  (▲.D.ISIX 

LETTER  CCXCV. 

TO  MR.   BCURIIAT. 

«•  Sept.  4th,  1817 

**  Your  letter  of  the  15th  has  conveyed  with  its  contents  the  impres- 
sion of  a  seal,  to  which  the  '  Saracen's  Head'  is  a  seraph,  and  the 
*Bull  and  Mouth'  a  delicate  device.  I  knew  that  calumny  had  suffi- 
ciently btackened  me  of  later  days,  but  not  that  it  had  g^ven  the  features 
as  well  as  complexion  of  a  ne^ro.  Poor  Augusta  is  not  less,  but 
rather  more,  shocked  than  myself,  and  says, '  people  seem  to  have  lost 
their  recollection  strangely'  when  they  engraved  such  a  *  blackamoor.' 
Pray  do  n't  seal  fat  least  to  me)  with  such  a  caricature  of  the  human 
numskull  altogether;  and  if  you  do  n't  break  the  seal-cutter's  head,  at 
least  crack  his  libel  (or  likeness,  if  it  should  be  a  likeness)  of  mine. 

^  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  not  yet  arrived,  but  expected.  He  has  lost  by  the 
way  all  the  tooth-powder,  as  a  letter  from  Spa  informs  me. 

**  By  Mr.  Rose  I  received  safely,  though  tardily,  magnesia  and  tooth- 
powder,  and  •  •  •  •.  Why  do  you  send  me  such  trash — worse 
Uian  trash,  the  Sublime  of  Mediocrity  1  Thanks  for  Lalla,  however^ 
which  is  good ;  and  thanks  for  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly,  both  very 
amusing  and  well- written.  Paris  in  1816,  &c. — ^^ood.  Modem  Greece 
— ffood  for  nothing ;  written  by  some  one  who  has  never  been  there, 
and  not  being  able  to  manage  the  Spenser  stanza,  has  invented  a  thing 
of  its  own,  consisting  of  two  elegiac  stanzas,  a  heroic  line,  and  an 
Alexandrine,  twisted  on  a  string.  Besides,  why  *  modem?*  You 
may  say  modem  Greeks,  but  surely  Greece  itself  is  rather  more  ancient 
than  ever  it  was.-^i\ow  fur  business. 

<«  You  offer  1500  guineas  for  the  new  Canto :  I  won't  take  it.  I  ask 
two  thousand  five  hundred  guineas  for  it,  which  you  will  either  give 
or  not,  as  you  think  proper.  It  concludes  the  poem,  and  consists  of 
144  stanzas.  The  notes  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  written  by  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  whose  researches  have  been  indefatigable,  and  who,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  has  more  real  knowledge  of  Rome  and  its  environs  than 
any  Englishman  who  has  been  there  since  Gibbon.  By-the-way,  to 
prevent  any  mistakes,  I  think  it  necessaiy  to  state  the  fact  that  he, 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  price  or  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  copyright  of  either  poem  or  notes  directly  or  indirectly  ; 
so  thai  you  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  is  by,  for,  or  through  him,  that  I 
require  more  for  this  Canto  than  the  preceding. — No:  but  if  Mr. 
Eustace  was  to  have  had  two  thousand  for  a  poem  on  Education ;  if 
Mr.  Moore  is  to  have  three  thousand  for  Lalla,  &c. ;  if  Mr.  Campbell 
is  to  have  three  thousand  for  his  prose  on  poetry— I  do  n't  mean  to  dis- 
parage these  gentlemen  in  their  labours — but  1  ask  ihe  aforesaid  price 
for  mine.  You  will  tell  me  that  their  productions  are  considerably 
longer :  very  true,  and  when  they  shorten  them,  I  will  lengthen  mine, 
and  ask  less.  You  shall  submit  the  MS.  to  Mr.  Gifford,  and  any  other 
two  gentlemen  to  be  named  by  you  (Mr.  Frere,  or  Mr.  Croker,  or 
whomever  you  please,  except  such  fellows  as  your  •  •  s  and  •  •  s), 
and  if  they  pronounce  this  Canto  to  be  inferior  as  a  "whole  to  the  pre- 
ceding, I  will  not  appeal  from  their  award,  but  bum  the  manuscript^ 
and  leave  things  as  they  are. 

**  Yours  very  truly. 
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*  P-S.  In  answer  to  a  former  letter,  I  sent  you  a  short  statement  of 
what  I  thought  the  state  of  our  present  copyright  account,  viz.  six 
hundred  vounds  still  (or  lately)  due  on  Childe  Harold,  and  six  hundred 
gmneatf  Manfred  ana  Tasso,  makin?  a  total  of  twelve  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  If  we  agree  about  tlie  new  poem,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  to  reserve  the  choice  of  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  pub- 
lished, viz.  a  quarto,  certes.*'    ••••••• 


LETTER  CCXCVL 

TO  MR.  BOPPNKB. 

•*  La  Mira,  Sept.  12th,  1817. 

^I  set  out  yesterday  morning  with  the  intention  of  paying  my 
respects,  and  availing  myself  of  your  permission  to  walk  over  the 
premises.*  On  arriving  at  Padua,  1  found  that  the  march  of  the 
Austrian  troops  had  engrossed  so  many  horses,!  that  those  I  could 
procure  were  hardly  able  to  crawl ;  and  their  weakness,  together  with 
the  prospect  of  finding  none  at  all  at  the  post-house  of  Monselice^  and 
consequently  either  not  arriving  that  day  at  Este,  or  so  late  as  to  be 
unable  to  return  home  the  same  evening,  induced  me  to  turn  aside  in 
a  second  visit  to  Arqua,  instead  of  proceeding  onwards ;  and  even 
thus  I  Jiardly  got  back  in  time. 

"  Next  week  I  shall  be  obliged  to  be  in  Venice  to  meet  Lord  Kin- 
naird  and  his  brother,  who  are  expected  in  a  few  days.  And  this 
interruption,  together  with  that  occasioned  by  the  continued  march  of 
the  Austrians  for  the  next  few  days,  will  not  allow  me  to  fix  any  pre- 
cise period  for  availing  myself  of  your  kindness,  though  I  should  wish 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity.  Perhaps,  if  absent,  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  permit  one  of  your  servants  to  show  me  the  grounds 
and  house,  or  as  much  of  either  as  may  be  convenient ;  at  any  rate,  I 
shall  take  the  first  occasion  possible  to  go  over,  and  regret  very  much 
that  I  was  yesterday  prevented. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obliged,  &c.'' 

*  A  coimtry-boofle  on  the  Euganean  hills,  near  Este,  which  Mr.  Hoppner, 
who  waa  then  the  English  consul-general  at  Venice,  had  for  some  time 
occapied,  and  which- Lord  Byron  aflerward  rented  of  him,  but  never  rended 
In  it 

t  So  great  was  the  demand  for  horses,  on  the  line  of  march  of  the  A  as* 
trians,  that  all  those  belonging  to  private  iiidividual9  were  put  in  reqiiisition 
for  their  use,  and  Lord  Byron  himself  received  an  order  to  send  his  for  the 
same  purpose.  This,  however,  he  positively  refused  to  do,  adding,  that  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  Uke  them  by  force,  ho  would  shoot  Uiem  through  th« 
head  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  rather  than  submit  to  such  an  act  of  tyranny 
«pon  a  foreigner  who  was  merely  a  temporary  resident  in  the  conntry. 
Whether  his  answer  was  ever  reported  to  the  higher  authorities  1  know  not; 
but  hie  horses  were  suffered  to  remain  unmolested  in  his  stables. 


IM  NOTICES  OF  THE  [a.  d.  W17- 

LETTER  CCXCVn. 

TO  MB.   WrRRAT. 

•«  September  15th,  1817. 

•«  I  enclose  a  sheet  for  correction,  if  ever  you  get  to  another  edition. 
Yoo  will  observe  that  the  blunder  in  printing  makes  it  appear  as  if  the 
Chateau  was  aotr  St.  Gingo,  instead  of  being  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  Lake,  over  Clarens.  So,  separate  the  paragraphs,  otherwise  my 
topography  will  seem  as  inaccurate  as  your  typography  on  this  occasion. 

"'ITie  other  day  I  wrote  to  convey  my  proposition  with  regard  to 
the  fourth  and  concluding  Canto.  I  have  gone  over  and  extended  it  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  stanzas,  which  is  almost  as  long  as  the  first  two 
were  originally,  and  longer  by  itself  than  *any  of  the  smaller  poems 
except  the  '  Corsair.'  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  made  some  very  valuable  and 
accurate  notes  of  considerable  length,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will 
do  for  the  text  all  that  I  can  to  finish  with  decency.  I  look  upon 
Childe  Harold  as  my  best ;  and  as  I  begun,  I  think  of  concluding  with 
it.  But  I  make  no  resolutions  on  that  head,  as  I  broke  my  former 
intention  with  regard  to  the  *•  Corsair.'  However,  I  fear  that  I  shall 
never  do  better ;  and  yet,  not  being  thirty  years  of  age,  for  Isome  moons 
to  come,  one  ought  to  be  progressive  as  far  as  inteUect  goes  for  many 
a  good  year.  But  I  have  had  a  devilish  deal  of  tear  and  wear  of  mind 
and  body  in  my  time,  besides  having  published  too  often  and  much 
already.  God  grant  me  some  judgment  to  do  what  may  be  most 
fitting  in  that  and  every  thing  else,  for  I  doubt  my  own  exceedingly. 

^  I  have  read  '  Lalla  Rooldi,'  but  not  with  sufficient  attention  yet, 
for  I  ride  about,  and  lounge,  and  ponder,  and — two  or  three  other 
things ;  so  that  my  reading  is  very  desultory,  and  not  so  attentive  as 
it  used  to  be.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  its  popularity,  for  Moore  is  a 
Tery  noble  fellow  in  all  respects,  and  will  enjoy  it  without  any  of  the 
bad  feelings  which  success — good  or  evil— sometimes  engenders  in 
the  men  of  rhyme.  Of  the  Poem  itself,  I  will  tell  you  my  opinion 
when  I  have  mastered  it :  I  say  of  the  Poenv,  for  I  do  n't  like  the 

grost  at  all,  at  all :  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  *  Fire- worshippers'  is  the 
?8t,  and  the  'Veiled  Prophet*  the  worst,  of  the  volume. 
"  With  regard  to  poetry  in  general,*  I  am  convinced,  the  more  I 
think  of  it,  that  he  and  cdloi  us — Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Moore, 
Campbell,  1, — are  all  in  the  wrong,  one  as  much  as  another ;  that  we 
are  upon  a  wrong  revolutionary  poetical  system,  or  systems,  not  worth 
a  damn  in  itself,  and  from  which  none  but  Rogers  and  Crabbe  are 
free ;  and  that  the  present  and  next  generations  will  finally  be  of  this 
opinion.  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  by  having  lately  gone  over 
some  of  our  classics,  particularly  Popt^  whom  I  tried  in  this  way : — ^I 
took  Moore's  poems  and  my  own  and  some  others,  and  went  over 
them  side  by  side  with  Pope's,  and  I  was  really  astonished  (I  ought 
not  to  have  been  so)  and  mortified  at  the  ineffable  distance  in  point  of 
sense,  learning,  effect,  and  even  tma^na^uMi,  passion,  and  moerUionj 

*  On  this  paragraph,  in  the  MS.  copy  of  the  above  letter,  I  find  the  foU 
lowing  note,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  GLSord :  **•  There  is  more  good 
penae,  and  feeling,  and  judgment  in  this  passage,  than  in  any  other,  1  ovef 
iread,  or  Lord  Byron  wrote." 
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b^t^een  the  little  Queen  Anne's  man,  and  us  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  all  Horace  then,  and  Ciaudian  now,  among  us ; 
and  if  I  had  to  begin  again,  1  would  mould  myself  accordingly. 
Crabbe  *s  the  man,  but  he  has  got  a  coarse  and  impracticable  subject, 
and  *  *  *  is  retired  upon  half-pay,  and  has  done  enough,  unless  he 
were  to  do  as  he  did  fomieriy.^ 


LETTER  CCXCVUL 

TO  MR.  MUaaAT. 

<«September  17th,  1817. 
r»  ••••••  • 

•  •••••• 

**  Mr. Hobhonse  purposes  being  in  England  in  November;  he  will 
bring  the  Fourth  Canto  with  him,  notes  and  all :  the  text  contains  one 
hundred  and  fifty  stanzas,  which  is  long  for  that  measure. 

^  With  regard  to  the  *Ariosto  of  the  North,'  aurely  their  themes, 
chiraliT,  war,  and  love  were  as  like  as  can  be ;  and  as  to  the  compli- 
ment, if  you  knew  what  the  Italians  think  of  Ariosto,  you  would  not 
hesitate  about  that.  But  as  to  their  *  measures,'  you  forget  that 
Ariosto's  is  an  octave  stanza,  and  Scott's  any  thing  but  a  stanza.  If 
you  think  Scott  will  dislike  it,  say  so,  and  I  will  expun|[e.  I  do  not 
call  him  Uie  *  Scotch  Ariosto,' which  would  be  sad  pfxymncui/ eulogy, 
but  the  *  Ariosto  of  the  Norths  meaning  of  all  cowiUrUt  that  are  not 

**  As  I  have  recently  troubled  you  rather  frequently,  I  wiUeonclude 
repeatiiig  that  I  am 

*«Yoursever,  Ac** 


LETTER  CCXCIX. 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

"October  12th,  1817. 
**  Mr.  Kinnaird  and  his  brother.  Lord  Kinnaird,  have  been  here,  and 
are  now  gone  again.  All  your  missives  came,  except  the  tooth-powder, 
of  whioh  I  request  farther  supplies,  at  all  convenient  opportunities ; 
as  also  of  magnesia  and  soda-powders,  both  great  luxuries  here,  and 
neither  to  be  1:^  good,  or  indeed  hardly  at  all«  of  the  natives. 
•  ••••• 

"In  •  •'s  Life,  I  perceive  an  attack  upon  the  then  Committee  of 
D.  L.  Theatre  for  acting  Bertram,  and  an  attack  ufran  Maturin's  Ber- 
tram for  being  acted.  Considering  all  things,  this  is  not  very  grateful 
nor  graceful  on  the  part  of  the  worthy  autobiographer;  and  I  would 
answer*  if  I  had  not  obliged  him.  Putting  my  own  pains  to  forward 
the  views  of  *  •  out  of  the  question,  I  know  that  there  was  every 
disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  Sub-Committee,  to  bring  forward  an^ 
pcoduction  of  his,  were  it  feasible.  The  play  he  offered,  though  poeti- 
cal, did  not  appear  at  ail  practicable,  and  Bertram  did ; — and  hence  this 
long  tirade,  which  is  the  last  chapter  of  his  vagabond  life. 

^  As  for  Bertram!  Maturin  may  defend  his  own  begotten,  if  he  likes 


n  NOTICES  OF  THE         [a.  d.  WlT. 

LETTER  CCXC. 

TO  MR.  MtJRRAt. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  July  15th7 1817. 

«*I  have  finished  (thai,  is  written— the  file  comes  afterward)  ninety 
and  eight  stanzas  of  the  Fourth  Canto,  which  I  mean  to  be  the  con* 
eluding  one.  It  will  probably  be  about  the  same  length  as  the  Thirdt 
being  already  of  the  dimensions  of  the  first  or  second  Cantos.  1  look 
upon  parts  of  it  as  very  good,  that  is,  if  the  three  former  are  good, 
but  this  we  shall  see ;  and  at  any  rate,  good  or  not,  it  is  rather  a 
different  style  from  the  last — ^less  metaphysical — which,  at  any  rate, 
will  be  a  variety.  I  sent  you  the  shaft  of  the  column  as  a  specimen 
the  other  day,  i.  e.  the  first  stanza.  So  you  may  be  thinking  of  its 
arrival  towards  autumn,  whose  winds  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  be 
raised,  if  io  be  as  hem  thai  it  is  ready  by  that  time. 

"'  I  lent  Lewis,  who  is  at  Venice  (in  or  on  the  Canalaccio,  the  Grand 
Canal),  your  extracts  from  Lalla  Rookh  and  Manuel,*  and,  out  of  con- 
tradiction, it  may  be,  he  likes  the  last,  and  is  not  much  taken  with 
the  first,  of  these  performances.  Of  Manuel  I  think,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  capers,  it  is  as  heavy  a  nightmare  as  was  ever  bestrode 
l^  indigestion. 

**  Of  the  extracts  I  can  but  judge  as  extracts,  and  I  prefer  the  *  Peri' 
to  the  '  Silver  Veil.'  He  seems  not  so  much  at  home  in  his  versifica- 
tion of  the  '  Silver  Veil,'  and  a  little  embarrassed  with  his  horrors ;  but 
the  conception  o(  the  character  of  the  impostor  is  fine,  and  the  plan 
of  great  scope  for  his  genius, — and  I  doubt  not  that,  as  a  whole,  it  will 
be  very  Arabesque  and  beautiful. 

^  Your  late  epistle  is  not  the  most  abundant  in  information,  and  has 
not  yet  been  succeeded  by  any  other ;  so  that  I  know  nothing  of  your 
own  concerns,  or  of  any  concerns,  and  as  I  never  hear  from  any  body  but 

rourself  who  does  not  tell  me  something  as  disagreeable  as  possible, 
should  not  be  sorry  to  hear  from  you :  and  as  it  is  not  very  probable, 
— ^if  I  can,  by  ary  device  or  possible  arrangement  with  regard  to  my 
personal  affairs,  so  arrange  it, — that  I  shall  return  soon,  or  reside  ever 
m  England,  all  that  you  tell  me  will  be  all  I  shall  know  or  inouire 
after,  as  to  our  beloved  realm  of  Grub-street,  and  the  black  bretnren 
and  blue  sisterhood  of  that  extensive  suburb  of  Babylon.  Have  you 
had  no  new  babe  of  literature  sprung  up  to  replace  the  dead,  the 
distant,  the  tired,  and  the  retired?  no  prose,  no  verse,  no  noUdng^^ 
•  •  •  •  •  •     ^^ 


LETTER  CCXCI. 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

"  Venice,  July  20th,  1817. 
''I  write  to  give  you  notice  that  I  have  completed  ihe  fmifih  and 
ftbunote  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.    It  consists  of  126  stanzas,  and  is 
consequently  the  longest  of  the  four.    It  is  yet  to  be  copied  and 

•  A  tragedy,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Matorin. 
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polished ;  and  the  notes  are  to  come,  of  which  it  will  require  more  than 
the  third  Canto,  as  it  necessarily  treats  more  of  works  of  art  than 
of  nature.  It  shall  be  sent  towards  autumn; — ^and  now  for  our 
barter.  What  do  you  bidt  eh?  you  shall  have  samples,  an*  it  so 
please  you :  but  I  wish  to  know  what  1  am  to  expect  (as  the  saying 
is)  in  these  hard  tiroes,  when  poetry  does  not  let  for  naif  its  value. 
If  you  are  disposed  to  do  what  Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkins  calls  *  the 
handsome  thing,'  1  may  perhaps  throw  you  some  odd  matters  to  the 
lot,— translations,  or  slight  originals ;  there  is  no  saying  what  may  be 
on  the  anvil  between  this  and  the  booking  season.  Recollect  that  it 
is  the  lasi  Canto,  and  completes  the  work ;  whether  as  good  as  the 
others,  I  cannot  judge,  in  course — ^ieast  of  all  as  yet,  but  it  shall  be  as 
little  worse  as  I  can  help.  I  may,  perhaps,  give  some  little  gossip  in 
the  notes  as  to  the  present  state  of  Italian  literati  and  literaturet 
being-  acquainted  with  some  of  their  capi — men  as  well  as  books ; — 
but  this  depends  upon  my  humour  at  the  time.  So,  now,  pronounce : 
I  say  nothing. 

**  When  you  have  got  the  whole  four  Cantos,  I  think  you  might 
venture  on  an  edition  of  the  whole  poem  in  quarto,  with  spare  copiea 
of  the  last  two  for  the  purchasers  of  the  old  edition  of  the  first  two. 
There  is  a  hint  for  you,  worthy  of  the  Row;  and  now,  perpend-* 
pronounce. 

•'  I  have  not  received  a  word  from  you  of  the  fate  of  •  Manfred*  or 
'  Tasso,'  which  seems  to  me  odd,  whether  they  have  failed  or  succeeded* 

"  As  this  is  a  scrawl  of  business,  and  I  have  lately  written  at  length 
and  often  on  other  subjects,  I  will  only  add  that  I  am,  ^c.** 


LETTER  CCXCII. 

TO  XR.  MURRAT. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  August  7th,  1817. 

"  Your  letter  of  the  18th,  and,  what  will  please  you,  as  it  did  me, 
the  parcel  sent  by  the  good-natured  aid  and  abetment  of  Mr.  Croker, 
are  arrived. — Messrs.  Lewis  and  Hobhouse  are  here :  the  former  in 
the  same  house,  the  latter  a  few  hundred  yards  distant. 

''You  say  nothing  of  Manfred,  from  which  its  failure  may  be 
inferred;  but  1  think  it  odd  you  should  not  say  so  at  once.  I  know 
nothing,  and  hear  absolutely  nothing,  of  any  body  or  any  thin?  m 
England ;  and  there  are  no  English  papers,  so  that  all  you  say  will  be 
news — of  any  person,  or  thing,  or  things.  I  am  at  present  very  anx- 
ious about  Newstead,  and  sorry  that  Kinnaird  is  leaving  England  at 
this  minute,  though  I  do  not  tell  him  so,  and  would  rather  he  should 
have  kis  pleasure,  although  it  may  not  in  this  instance  tend  to  my 
profit. 

**  If  I  understand  rightly,  you  have  paid  into  Morland's  1500poiifu2» : 
as  the  agreement  in  the  paper  is  two  thousand  guineas,  there  will 
remain  therefore  six  hundred  pounds,  and  not  five  hundred,  the  odd 
hundred  being  the  extra  to  make  up  the  specie.  Six  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  will  bring  it  to  the  like  for  Manfred  and  Tasso,  making 
a  total  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty,'!  believe,  for  I  am  not  a  good[ 
calculator.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you,  but  I  tell  you  fairly  that  it 
wiU  be  a  convenience  to  me  to  have  it  paid  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made 
convenient  to  yourself. 


H  NOTICES  OP  THE         [a-d-ISIT. 

LETTER  CCXC. 

TO  MR.  MtJRRAt. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  July  15th7 1817- 

"  I  have  finished  (thai,  is  written— the  file  comes  afterward)  ninety 
and  eight  stanzas  of  the  Fourth  Canto,  which  I  mean  to  be  the  con* 
eluding  one.  It  will  probably  be  about  the  same  length  as  the  Thirdf 
being  ^ready  of  the  dimensions  of  the  first  or  second  Cantos.  I  look 
upon  parts  of  it  as  very  good,  that  is,  if  the  three  former  are  good, 
but  this  we  shall  see ;  and  at  any  rate,  good  or  not,  it  is  rather  a 
diiSerent  style  from  the  last — ^less  metaphysical — which,  at  any  rate, 
will  be  a  variety.  I  sent  you  the  shaft  of  the  column  as  a  specimen 
the  other  day,  i.  e.  the  first  stanza.  So  you  may  be  thinking  of  its 
arrival  towards  autumn,  whose  winds  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  be 
raised,  if  so  be  as  turn  thai  it  is  ready  by  that  time. 

'*  I  lent  Lewis,  who  is  at  Venice  (in  or  on  the  Canalaccio,  the  Grand 
Canal),  your  extracts  from  Lalla  Rookh  and  Manuel,*  and,  out  of  con- 
tradiction, it  may  be,  he  likes  the  last,  and  is  not  much  taken  with 
the  first,  of  these  performances.  Of  Manuel  I  think,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  capers,  it  is  as  heavy  a  nightmare  as  was  ever  bestrode 
l^  indigestion. 

^  Of  the  extracts  I  can  but  judge  as  extracts,  and  I  prefer  the '  Peri' 
to  the  *  Silver  Veil.'  He  seems  not  so  much  at  home  in  his  versifica- 
tion of  the  '  Silver  Veil/  and  a  little  embarrassed  with  his  horrors ;  but 
the  conception  of  the  character  of  the  impostor  is  fine,  and  the  plan 
of  great  scope  for  his  genius, — and  I  doubt  not  that,  as  a  whole,  it  will 
be  very  Arabesque  and  beautiful. 

'*  Your  late  epistle  is  not  the  most  abundant  in  information,  and  has 
not  yet  been  succeeded  by  any  other ;  so  that  I  know  nothing  of  your 
own  concerns,  or  of  any  concerns,  and  as  I  never  hear  from  any  body  but 

rourself  who  does  not  tell  me  something  as  disagreeable  as  possible, 
should  not  be  sorry  to  hear  from  you :  and  as  it  is  not  very  probable, 
— if  I  can,  by  ary  device  or  possible  arrangement  with  regard  to  my 
personal  affairs,  so  arrange  it, — that  I  shall  return  soon,  or  reside  ever 
m  England,  all  that  you  tell  me  will  be  all  I  shall  know  or  uiquire 
after,  as  to  our  beloved  realm  of  Grub-street,  and  the  black  brethren 
and  blue  sisterhood  of  that  extensive  suburb  of  Babylon.  Have  you 
had  no  new  babe  of  literature  sprung  up  to  replace  the  dead,  the 
distant,  the  tured,  and  the  retired]  no  prose,  no  verse,  no  noUune?** 
*  •  •  •  •  •     *• 


LETTER  CCXCI. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  July  20th,  1817. 
"I  write  to  give  you  notice  that  I  have  completed  the  fourth  and 
vHdmate  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.    It  consists  of  126  stanzas,  and  is 
consequently  the  longest  of  the  four.    It  is  yet  to  be  copied  and 

•  A  tragedy,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Matorin. 
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polished ;  and  the  notes  are  to  come,  of  which  it  will  require  more  than 
the  third  Canto,  as  it  necessarily  treats  more  of  works  of  art  than 
of  nature.  It  shall  be  sent  towards  autumn}— and  now  for  our 
barter.  What  do  you  bidt  eh?  you  shall  have  samples,  an'  it  so 
please  you :  but  I  wish  to  know  what  1  am  to  expect  ?as  the  saying 
18)  in  these  hard  times,  when  poetry  does  not  let  for  naif  its  value. 
If  you  are  disposed  to  do  what  Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkins  calls  '  the 
handsome  thing,*  I  may  perhaps  throw  you  some  odd  matters  to  the 
lot^ — translations,  or  slight  originals ;  there  is  no  saying  what  may  be 
on  the  anvil  between  this  and  the  booking  season.  Recollect  that  it 
is  the  lasi  Canto,  and  completes  the  work ;  whether  as  good  as  the 
others,  I  cannot  judge,  in  course — ^least  of  all  as  yet,  bat  it  shall  be  as 
little  worse  as  I  can  help.  I  may,  perhaps,  give  some  little  gossip  in 
the  notes  as  to  the  present  state  of  Italian  literati  and  hterature, 
being  acquainted  with  some  of  their  copt— men  as  well  as  books ; — 
but  this  depends  upon  my  humour  at  the  time.  So,  now,  pronounce : 
I  say  nothing. 

"When  you  have  got  the  whole  ^r  Cantos,  I  think  you  mifffat 
venture  on  an  edition  of  the  whole  poem  in  quarto,  with  spare  copies 
of  the  last  two  for  the  purchasers  of  the  old  edition  of  the  first  two. 
There  is  a  hint  for  you,  worthy  of  the  Row;  and  now,  perpend-* 
pronounce. 

"  I  have  not  received  a  word  from  you  of  the  fate  of  '  Manfred*  or 
*  Tasso,'  which  seems  to  me  odd,  whether  they  have  failed  or  succeeded. 

**  As  this  is  a  scrawl  of  business,  and  I  have  lately  written  at  length 
and  often  on  other  subjects,  I  will  only  add  that  I  am,  ^c.** 


LETTER  CCXCII. 

TO  mu  MURRAT. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  August  7th,  1817. 

"  Your  letter  of  the  18th,  and,  what  will  please  you,  as  it  did  me, 
the  parcel  sent  by  the  good-natured  aid  and  abetment  of  Mr.  Croker, 
are  arrived. — Messrs.  Lewis  and  Hobhouse  are  here :  the  former  in 
the  same  house,  the  latter  a  few  hundred  yards  distant. 

"You  say  nothing  of  Manfred,  from  which  its  failure  may  be 
inferred ;  but  I  think  it  odd  you  should  not  say  so  at  once.  I  know 
nothing,  and  hear  absolutely  nothing,  of  any  body  or  any  thinv  m 
England ;  and  there  are  no  English  papers,  so  that  all  you  say  will  be 
new»— of  any  person,  or  thing,  or  things.  I  am  at  present  very  anx- 
ious about  Newstead,  and  sorry  that  Kinnaird  is  leaving  England  at 
this  minute,  though  I  do  not  tell  him  so,  and  would  rather  he  should 
have  his  pleasure,  although  it  may  not  in  this  instance  tend  to  my 
profit. 

"  If  I  understand  rightly,  you  have  paid  into  Morland's  1500  pounds : 
as  the  agreement  in  the  paper  is  two  thousand  gtdnea$f  there  will 
remain  therefore  six  hundred  poundsy  and  not  five  hundred,  the  odd 
hundred  being  the  extra  to  make  up  the  specie.  Six  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  will  bring  it  to  the  like  for  Manfred  and  Tasso,  making 
a  total  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty,!  believe,  for  I  am  not  a  gooc^ 
calculator.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you,  but  I  tell  you  fairly  that  it 
will  be  a  convenience  to  me  to  nave  it  paid  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made 
convenient  to  yourself. 
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LETTER  CCXC, 

TO  MIU  MtJRRAt. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  July  16th7 1817. 

**  I  have  finished  (thai,  is  written — ^the  file  comes  afterward)  ninety 
and  eight  stanzas  of  the  Fourth  Canto,  which  I  mean  to  be  the  con- 
cluding one.  It  will  probably  be  about  the  same  length  as  the  T^tV^ 
being  already  of  the  dimensions  of  the  first  or  second  Cantos.  I  look 
upon  parts  of  it  as  very  good,  that  is,  if  the  three  former  are  good, 
but  this  we  shall  see ;  and  at  any  rate,  good  or  not,  it  is  rather  a 
different  style  from  the  last — ^less  metaphysical — which,  at  any  rate, 
will  be  a  Tariety.  I  sent  you  the  shaft  of  the  column  as  a  specimen 
the  other  day,  i.  e.  the  first  stanza.  So  you  may  be  thinking  of  its 
arrival  towards  autumn,  whose  winds  will  not  be  the  only  ones  to  be 
raised,  if  90  beasfum  thai  it  is  ready  by  that  time. 

*'  I  lent  Lewis,  who  is  at  Venice  (in  or  on  the  Canalaccio,  the  Grand 
Canal),  your  extracts  from  Lalla  Rookh  and  Manuel,*  and,  out  of  con- 
tradiction, it  may  be,  he  Ifkes  the  last,  and  is  not  much  taken  with 
the  first,  of  these  performances.  Of  Manuel  I  think,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  capers,  it  is  as  heavy  a  nightmare  as  was  ever  bestroae 
by  indigestion. 

^  Of  the  extracts  I  can  but  judge  as  extracts,  and  I  prefer  the '  Peri' 
to  the  '  Silver  Veil.'  He  seems  not  so  much  at  home  in  his  versifica- 
tion of  the  '  Silver  Veil,*  and  a  little  embarrassed  with  his  horrors ;  but 
the  conception  of  the  character  of  the  impostor  is  fine,  and  the  plan 
of  great  scope  for  his  genius, — ^and  I  doubt  not  that,  as  a  whole,  it  will 
be  very  Arabesque  and  beautiful. 

^  Your  late  epistle  is  not  the  most  abundant  in  information,  and  has 
not  yet  been  succeeded  by  any  other ;  so  that  I  know  nothing  of  your 
own  concerns,  or  of  any  concerns,  and  as  I  never  hear  from  any  body  but 
yourself  who  does  not  tell  me  something  as  disagreeable  as  possible, 
1  should  not  be  sorry  to  hear  from  you :  and  as  it  is  not  very  probable, 
— if  I  can,  by  ary  device  or  possible  arrangement  with  regard  to  my 
personal  affairs,  so  arrange  it,— that  I  shall  return  soon,  or  reside  ever 
m  England,  all  that  you  tell  me  will  be  all  I  shall  know  or  inquire 
after,  as  to  our  beloved  realm  of  Grub-street,  and  the  black  brethren 
and  blue  sisterhood  of  that  extensive  suburb  of  Babylon.  Have  you 
had  no  new  babe  of  literature  sprung  up  to  replace  the  dead,  the 
distant,  the  tired,  and  the  retired  I  no  prose,  no  verse,  no  noUung?*^ 


LETTER  CCXCI. 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

"  Venice,  July  20th,  1817. 
"I  write  to  g^ve  you  notice  that  I  have  completed  ihe  fourih  and 
ftbunote  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.    It  consists  of  126  stanzas,  and  is 
consequently  the  longest  of  the  four.    It  is  yet  to  be  copied  and 

•  A  tragedy,  by  the  Rev.  Bir.  Mattuin. 
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polished ;  and  the  notes  are  to  come,  of  which  it  will  require  more  than 
the  third  Canto,  as  it  necessarily  treats  more  of  works  of  art  than 
of  nature.  It  shall  be  sent  towards  autumn; — ^and  now  for  our 
barter.  What  do  you  bidt  eht  you  shall  have  samples,  an*  it  so 
please  you :  but  I  wish  to  know  what  1  am  to  expect  (as  the  saying 
18)  in  these  hard  times,  when  poetry  does  not  let  for  naif  its  value. 
If  you  are  disposed  to  do  what  Mrs.  Winifred  Jenkins  calls  *  the 
handsome  thing,*  I  may  perhaps  throw  you  some  odd  matters  to  the 
lot, — translations,  or  slight  originals ;  there  is  no  saying  what  may  be 
on  the  anvil  between  this  and  the  booking  season.  Recollect  that  it 
is  the  last  Canto,  and  completes  the  work ;  whether  as  good  as  the 
others,  I  cannot  judge,  in  course — least  of  all  as  yet,  but  it  shall  be  as 
little  worse  as  I  can  help.  I  may,  perhaps,  give  some  little  gossip  in 
the  notes  as  to  the  present  state  of  Italian  literati  and  literature^ 
heiBS  acquainted  with  some  of  their  copi— men  as  well  as  books  ;— 
but  this  depends  upon  my  humour  at  the  time.  So,  now,  pronounce : 
I  say  nothing. 

"  When  you  have  got  the  whole  four  Cantos,  I  think  you  might 
venture  on  an  edition  of  the  whole  poem  in  quarto,  with  spare  copies 
of  the  last  two  for  the  purchasers  of  the  old  edition  of  the  first  two. 
Iliere  is  a  hint  for  you,  worthy  of  the  Row;  and  now,  perpend-* 
pronounce. 

"  I  have  not  received  a  word  from  you  of  the  fate  of  '  Manfred*  or 
*  Tasso,'  which  seems  to  me  odd,  whether  they  have  failed  or  succeeded. 

**  As  this  is  a  scrawl  of  business,  and  I  have  lately  written  at  length 
and  often  on  other  subjects,  I  will  only  add  that  I  am,  ^c.** 


LETTER  CCXCII. 

TO  XR.  MURRAT. 

"  La  Mira,  near  Venice,  August  7th,  1817. 

**  Your  letter  of  the  18th,  and,  what  wiU  please  you,  as  it  did  me, 
the  parcel  sent  by  the  good-natured  aid  and  abetment  of  Mr.  Croker, 
are  arrived. — Messrs.  Lewis  and  Hobhouse  are  here :  the  former  in 
the  same  house,  the  latter  a  few  hundred  yards  distant. 

'^You  say  nothing  of  Manfred,  from  which  its  failure  may  be 
inferred ;  but  I  think  it  odd  you  should  not  say  so  at  once.  I  know 
nothing,  and  hear  absolutely  nothing,  of  any  body  or  any  thing  m 
England ;  and  there  are  no  English  papers,  so  that  all  you  say  will  be 
new»— of  any  person,  or  thing,  or  things.  I  am  at  present  very  anx- 
ious about  Newstead,  and  sony  that  Kinnaird  is  leaving  England  at 
this  minute,  though  I  do  not  teU  him  so,  and  would  rather  he  should 
have  his  pleasure,  although  it  may  not  in  this  instance  tend  to  my 
profit. 

'^  If  I  understand  rightly,  you  have  paid  into  Morland's  1500poiifu2» : 
as  the  agreement  in  the  paper  is  two  thousand  gtnneaSf  there  will 
remain  therefore  six  hundred  pounds^  and  not  five  hundred,  the  odd 
hundred  being  the  extra  to  make  up  the  specie.  Six  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  wiU  bring  it  to  the  like  for  Manfred  and  Tasso,  making 
a  total  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty,' I  believe,  for  I  am  not  a  good 
calculator.  I  do  not  wish  to  press  you,  but  I  toll  you  fairly  that  it 
will  be  a  convenience  to  me  to  nave  it  paid  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made 
convenient  to  yourself. 
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Perhaps  some  such  pen  is 
Still  extant  in  Venice ; 
But  please,  sir,  to  mention  your  pay ^ 


LtTTER  CCCV, 

TO  MR.  HimiUT. 

"Venice,  Januaiy  19th,  1818. 
^  I  send  you  the  Story*  in  three  other  separate  coversi  It  won't 
do  for  your  Journal,  being  full  of  political  allusions.  PrirU  alont^ 
withotU  name;  alter  nothing;  get  a  scholar  to  see  that  the  halian 
phraus  are  correctly  published  (your  printing,  by-the-way,  always 
makes  me  ill  with  its  eternal  blunders,  which  are  incessant),  and  God 
speed  you.  Hobhouse  left  Venice  a  fortnight  ago,  saving  two  days. 
I  have  heard  nothing  of  or  from  him. 

**  Yours,  &c. 

''  He  has  the  whole  of  the  MSS. ;  so  put  up  prayers  in  your  back 
shop,  orin  the  printer's  *  Chapel.*  *• 

LETTER  CCCVI. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"Venice,  January  S7th,  1818. 

**  My  father — ^that  is^  my  Armenian  father.  Padre  Pasquali — in  the 
name  of  all  the  other  fathers  of  our  Convent,  sends  you  the  enclosed, 
greeting. 

"  Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  the  translators  of  the  long-lost  and 
lately^fonnd  portions  of  the  text  of  Eusebius  to  put  forth  the  enclosed 
prospectus,  of  which  I  send  six  copies,  you  are  hereby  implored  to 
obtain  subscribers  in  the  two  Universities,  and  among  the  learned,  and 
the  unlearned  who  would  unlearn  their  ignorance. — This  ihey  (the 
Convent)  request,  /  request,  and  do  you  request. 

**  I  sent  you  l^eppo  some  weeks  agone.  You  must  publish  it  alone ; 
it  has  politics  and  ferocity,  and  wonH  do  for  your  isthmus  of  a  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Hobhouse,  if  the  Alps  have  not  broken  his  neck,  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  swimming  with  my  commentaries  and  his  own  coat  of  mail  in 
his  teeth  and  right  hand,  in  a  cork  jacket,  between  Calais  and  Dover. 

"  It  is  the  height  of  the  Carnival,  and  I  am  in  the  extreme  and  ago- 
nies of  a  new  intrigue  with  I  do  n't  exactly  know  whom  or  what,  ex- 
cept that  she  is  insatiate  of  love,  and  won't  take  money,  and  has  light 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  which  are  not  common  here,  and  that  I  met  her  at 
the  Masaue,  and  that  when  her  mask  is  off,  I  am  as  wise  as  ever.  I 
shall  make  what  I  can  of  the  remainder  of  my  youth."  •  •  • 
•         •         •         •         • 

•  Beppo. 
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LETTER  CCCVn. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  Venice,  February  2d,  1818. 

**  Your  letter  of  Dec.  8th  arrived  but  this  day,  by  some  delay,  com- 
mon but  inexplicable.  Your  domestic  calamity  is  very  ^evous,  and 
I  feel  with  you  as  much  as  I  dare  feel  at  all.  Throughout  life,  your 
loss  must  be  my  loss,  and  your  gain  my  gain ;  and,  though  my  heart 
may  ebb,  there  will  always  be  a  drop  for  you  among  the  dregs. 

**  I  know  how  to  feel  with  you,  because  (selfishness  being  always 
the  substratum  of  our  damnable  clay)  I  am  quite  wrapt  up  in  my  own 
children.  Besides  my  little  legitimate,  I  have  made  unto  myself  an 
^^timatie  since  (to  say  nothing  of  one  before),*  and  I  look  forward 
to  one  of  these  as  the  pillar  of  my  old  age,  supposing  that  I  ever  reach 
— which  I  hope  1  never  shall — that  desolating  period.  I  have  a  great 
love  for  my  little  Ada,  though  perhaps  she  may  torture  me,  like  *  * 
•  •••••••• 

**  Your  offered  address  will  be  as  acceptable  as  you  can  wish,  t 
do  n't  much  care  what  the  wretches  of  the  world  think  of  me — aU 
thiit  's  past.  But  I  care  a  good  deal  what  you  think  of  me,  and  so,  say 
what  you  like.  You  know  that  I  am  not  sullen ;  and,  as  to  being 
savage^  such  things  depend  on  circumstances.  However,  aslo  being 
in  good  humour  in  your  society,  there  is  no  great  merit  in  that,  be- 
cause it  would  be  an  effort,  or  an  insanity,  to  be  otherwise. 

*'  I  do  n't  know  what  Murray  may  have  been  saying  er  quoting.f    I 

called  Crabbe  and  Sam  the  fathers  of  present  Poesy;  and  said,  ^at  I 

thought — except  them — all  of  *  us  yotM  were  on  a  wrong  tack.    But- 

I  never  said  that  we  did  not  sail  well.    Our  fame  will  be  hurt  by  adrnt- 

rcUion  and  imitation.    When  I  say  our,  I  mean  all  (Lakers  included),- 

except  the  postscript  of  the  Augustans.    The  next  generation  (from* 

the  quantity  and  facility  of  imitation)  will  tumble  and  break  their 

necks  off  our  Pegasus,  who  runs  away  with  us;  but  we  keep  the 

saddle^  because  we  broke  the  rascal  and  can  ride.    But  though  easy  to 

mount,  he  is  the  devil  to  guide ;  and  the  next  fellows  must  go  back  to 

the  riding-school  and  the  manege,  and  learn  to  ride  the  *  great  horse.' 

**  Talking  of  horses,  by-the-way,  I  have  transported  my  own,  four 

in  number,  to  the  Lido  {beachj  in  English),  a  strip  of  some  ten  miles 

along  the  Adriatic,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city ;  so  that  I  not  only  get 

*  Thia  possibly  may  have  been  the  subject  of  the  Poem  given  in  page 
88  o^  the  first  volume. 

t  Having  seen  by  accident  the  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Murray, 
in  which  he  denounces,  as  false  and  worthless,  the  poetical  system  on  which 
the  greater  number  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  himself,  founded  their 
repotation,  I  took  an  opportunity,  in  the  next  letter  I  wrote  to  him,  of  jest- 
ing' a  little  on  this  opinion  and  his  motives  for  it.  It  was,  no  doubt  (I  ven- 
tared  to  say),  excellent  policy  in  him,  i^ho  had  made  sure  of  his  own  im- 
mortality in  this  style  of  writing,  thus  to  throw  overboard  all  as,  poor  devils, 
who  urere  embarked  with  him.  Ho  was,  in  fact,  I  added,  behaving  towards 
urn  much  in  the  manner  of  the  Methodist  preacher  who  said  to  his  congrega- 
tion^ **  You  may  think  at  the  Last  Day,  to  get  to  heaven  by  laying  hold  on 
jny  akirts ;  hut  1 11  cheat  you  all,  for  I  Ml  wear  a  spencer,  I  '11  wear  a 
apeneer  V* 
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a  row  in  my  gondola,  but  a  spanking  gallop  of  some  miles  daily  along 
a  firm  and  solitary  beach,  from  the  fortress  to  Malamocco,  the  which 
contributes  considerably  to  my  health  and  spirits. 

"  I  have  hardly  had  a  wink  of  sleep  this  week  past.  We  are  in  the 
agonies  of  the  Camival^s  last  days,  and  I  must  be  up  all  night  again,  as 
well  as  to-morrow.  I  have  had  some  curious  masking  adventures  thif 
Carnival,  but,  as  they  are  not  yet  over,  I  shall  not  say  on.  I  will  work 
the  mine  of  my  youth  to  the  last  veins  of  the  ore,  and  then— goo4 
night.    I  have  lived,  and  am  content. 

**  Hobhouse  went  away  before  the  Carnival  began,  so  that  he  bad 
little  or  no  fun.  Besides,  it  requires  some  time  to  be  thoroughgoing 
wiUi  the  Venetians ;  but  of  all  this  anon,  in  some  other  letter.  *  * 
•  ••••••• 

**  I  must  dress  for  the  evening.  There  is  an  opera  and  ridotta,  and 
I  know  not  what,  besides  balls ;  and  so,  ever  and  ever  yours, 

••B. 

"  P.S.  I  send  this  without  revision,  so  excuse  errors.  I  delight  in 
the  fame  and  fortune  of  Lalla,  and  again  congratulate  you  on  your 
well-merited  success." 

Of  his  daily  rides  on  the  Lido,  which  he  mentions  in  this  letter,  the 
following  account,  by  a  gentleman  who  lived  a  good  deal  with  him  at 
Venice,  will  be  found  not  a  little  interesting : — 

**  Almost  immediately  after  Mr.  Hobhouse^s  departure,  Lord  B3nron 
proposed  to  me  to  accompany  him  in  his  rides  on  the  Lido.  One  of 
the  long  narrow  islands  which  separate  the  Lagune,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Venice  stands,  from  the  Adriatic,  is  more  particularly  distin- 
guished by  this  name.  At  one  extremity  is  a  fortification,  which,  with 
the  Castle  of  St.  Andrea  on  an  island  on  the  opposite  side,  defends 
the  nearest  entrance  to  the  city  from  the  sea.  In  times  of  peace  this 
fortification  is  almost  dismantled,  and  Lord  Byron  had  hired  here,  of  the 
commandant,  an  unoccupied  stable,  where  he  kept  his  horses.  The 
distance  from  the  city  was  not  very  considerable ;  it  was  much  less 
than  to  the  Terra  Firma,  and,  as  far  as  it  went,  the  spot  was  not  meli- 
gible  for  riding. 

"  Every  day  that  the  weather  would  permit,  Lord  Byron  called  for 
me  in  his  gondola,  and  we  found  the  horses  waiting  for  us  outside  of 
the  fort.  We  rode  as  far  as  we  coald  along  the  seashore,  and  then 
on  a  kind  of  dyke,  or  embankment,  which  has  been  raised  where  the 
island  was  ver^  narrow,  as  far  as  another  small  fort  about  half  way 
between  the  principal  one  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  the 
town  or  village  of  Malamocco,  which  is  near  the  other  extremity  of 
the  island, — the  distance  between  the  two  forts  being  about  three 
miles. 

On  the  land  side  of  the  embankment,  not  far  from  the  smaller  fort, 
was  a  boundary  stone  which  probably  marked  some  division  of  pro- 
perty,— all  the  side  of  the  island  nearest  the  Lagune  being  divided  into 
gardens  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  for  the  Venetian  markets. 
At  the  foot  of  this  stone  Lord  Byron  repeatedly  told  me  that  I  should 
cause  him  to  be  interred,  if  he  should  die  in  Venice,  or  its  neighbour- 
hood, during  my  residence  there ;  and  he  appeared  to  think,  as  he  was 
not  a  Catholic,  that,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  there  could  be  no 
obstacle  to  his  interment  in  an  unhallowed  spot  of  ground  by  the  sea- 
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fide.  At  all  events  I  was  to  overcome  whatever  difficulties  mjght  be 
raised  on  this  account.  I  was,  by  no  means,  he  repeatedly  told  me, 
to  allow  his  body  to  be  removed  to  England,  nor  permit  any  of  his 
family  to  interfere  with  his  funeral.  i 

*'  Nothing  could  be  more  deliffhtful  than  these  rides  on  the  Lido 
were  to  me.  We  were  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  crossing 
the  water,  during  which  his  conversation  was  always  most  amusing 
and  interesting.  Sometimes  he  would  bring  with  him  any  new  book 
he  had  received,  and  read  to  me  the  passages  which  most  struck  him. 
Often  he  would  repeat  to  me  whole  stanzas  of  the  Poems  he  was 
engaged  in  writing,  as  he  had  composed  them  on  the  preceding  eve* 
ning ;  and  this  was  the  more  interesting  to  me,  because  I  could  fre« 
quently  trace  in  them  some  idea  which  he  had  started  in  our  convert 
sation  of  the  preceding  day,  or  some  remark,  the  effect  of  which  he 
bad  been  evidently  trying  upon  me.  Occasionally,  too,  he  spoke  of 
his  own  affairs,  making  me  repeat  all  I  had  heard  with  regard  to  him^ 
and  desiring  that  I  would  not  spare  him,  but  let  him  know  the  worst 
that  was  said.** 


LETTER  CCCVm 

TO  MS.  MUBBAY. 

**  Venice,  Feb.  20th,  1818* 
"  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Croker  for  the  arrival,  and  you  for  the  con« 
tents,  of  the  parcel  which  came  last  week,  much  quicker  than  any 
before,  owing  to  Mr.  Croker's  kind  attention  and  the  official  exterior 
of  the  bags ;  and  all  safe  except  much  friction  among  the  magnesia, 
of  which  only  two  bottles  came  entire ;  but  it  is  all  very  well,  and  I 
am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you. 

**  The  books  I  have  read,  or  rather  am  reading.  Pray,  who  may  be 
the  Sexagenarian,  whose  gossip  is  very  amusing?  Many  of  his 
sketches  I  recognise,  particularly  Gifford,  Mackintosh,  Drummond, 
Dutens,  H.  Walpole,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  Opie,  &c.  with  the  Scotts,  Lough- 
borough, and  most  of  the  divines  and  lawyers,  besides  a  few  shorter 
hints  of  authors,  and  a  few  lines  about  a  certain  '  noble  ayihorf  cha* 
racterized  as  malignant  and  skeptical,  according  to  the  good  old  story, 
*  as  it  was  in  the  l^ginning,  is  now,  but  not  always  sh^  be :'  do  you 
know  such  a  person,  Master  Murray  %  eh  1 — And  pray,  of  the  book- 
sellers, which  be  you?  the  dry,  the  dirty,  the  honest,  the  opulent,  the 
finical,  the  splendid,  or  the  coxcomb  bookseller  %  Stap  my  vitals,  but 
the  author  grows  scurrilous  in,  his  grand  climacteric. 

**  I  remember  to  have  seen  Person  at  Cambridge,  in  the  hall  of  our 
college,  and  in  private  parties,  but  not  frequently ;  and  1  never  can 
recol^ct  him  except  ai^  drunk  or  brutal,  and  generally  both :  I  mean 
in  an  evening,  for  in  the  hall,  he  dined  at  the  Dean^s  table,  and  I  at 
the  Vicem aster's,  so  Uiat  I  was  not  near  him ;  and  he  then  and  there 
appeared  sober  in  his  demeanour,  nor  did  1  ever  hear  of  excess  or 
outrage  on  his  part  in  public, — commons,  college,  or  dhapel ;  but  I 
have  seen  him  in  a  private  party  of  under-graduates,  many  of  them 
freshmen  and  strangers,  take  up  a  poker  to  one  of  them,  and  heard 
him  use  language  as  blackguard  as  his  action.  I  have  seen  Sheridan 
drunk,  too,  with  all  the  world ;  but  his  intoxication  was  that  of  Bac* 
ehusy  and  Porson's  that  of  Silenus.  Of  all  the  disgusting  brutes. 
Vol.  II.— H 
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•ulky,  abusive,  and  intolerable,  Person  was  tbe  most  bestial,  as  far  as 
the  few  times  that  1  saw  him  went,  which  were  only  at  William 
Bankes's  (the  Nubian  discoverer's)  rooms.  I  saw  him  once  go  away 
in  a  r»g:e,  because  nobody  knew  the  name  of  the  '  Cobbler  of  Messina,* 
insulting:  their  ignorance  with  the  most  vulgar  terms  of  reprobation. 
He  was  tolerated  in  this  state  among  the  young  men  for  his  talents, as 
the  Turks  think  a  madman  inspired,  and  bear  with  him.  He  used  to 
recite,  or  rather  vomit  pages  of  all  languages,  and  could  hiccup  Greek 
like  a  Helot ;  and  certainly  Sparta  never  shocked  her  children  with  a 
g^rosser  exhibition  than  this  man's  intoxication. 

^  I  perceive,  in  the  book  you  sent  me,  a  long  account  of  him,  which 
is  very  savage.  I  cannot  judge,  as  I  never  saw  him  sober,  except  in 
fudl  or  combmation-room ;  and  then  I  was  never  near  enough  to  hear, 
and  hardly  to  see  him.  Of  his  drunken  deportment,  I  can  be  sure, 
because  I  saw  it. 

'  "  With  the  Reviews,  I  have  been  much  entertained.  It  requires  ta 
be  as  far  from  England  as  I  am  to  relish  a  periodical  paper  properly: 
it  is  like  soda-water  in  an  Italian  summer.  But  what  cruel  work  yo« 
make  with  Lady  •  •  •  • !  You  should  recollect  that  she  is  a  woman; 
though  to  be  sure,  they  are  now  and  then  very  provoking ;  still,  as 
authoresses  they  can  do  no  great  harm ;  and  I  think  it  a  pity  so  much 
good  invective  should  have  been  laid  out  upon  her,  when  there  is  such 
a  fine  field  of  us,  Jacobin  gentlemen,  for  you  to  work  upon.  It  is, 
perhaps,  as  bitter  a  critique  as  ever  was  written,  and  enough  to  make 
sad  work  for  Dr.  •  •  *  *,  both  as  husband  and  apotheca^ ; — unless 
she  should  say,  as  Pope  did  of  some  attack  upon  him,  '  Tmt  it  is  as 
good  for  her  as  a  dose  of  hartshorn* 

''  I  heard  from  Moore  lately,  and  was  sorry  to  be  made  aware  of 

his  domestic  loss.    Thus  it  Is — *  medio  de  fonte  leponim' — ^in  the 

acm^  of  his  fame  and  his  happiness  comes  a  drawback  as  usuaL 
•  ••••• 

^  Mr.  Hoppner  whom  I  saw  this  morning,  has  been  made  the  father 
of  a  very  fine  boy.* — Mother  and  child  doing  very  well  indeed.  By 
this  time  Hobhouse  should  be  with  you,  and  also  certain  packets, 
letters,  &c.  of  mine,  sent  since  his  departure.  I  am  not  at  all  well  in 
health  within  this  last  eight  days.  My  remembrances  to  Giffoid  and 
all  friends. 

"Yours,  &c 
•*B. 

*  On  the  birth  of  this  child,  who  was  christened  John  William  Riizo,Lord 
Byron  wrote  the  four  following  lines,  which  are  in  no  othfr  respect  remark- 
able than  that  they  were  thought  worthy  of  being  metrically  translated  into 
DO  less  than  ten  difTercnt  laniruageR;  nsmely,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian  (also  in 
the  Venetiaii  dialect),  German,  French,  Spanish,  lUyrian,  Hebrew,  Arroeniait, 
and  Samaritan : — 

*'  His  father^B  sense,  his  mother's  grace 
In  him,  I  hope,  will  always  fit  so ; 
With  (still  to  keep  bim  in  good  case) 
The  health  and  appetite  of  Rizzo." 

The  original  Unes,  with  the  different  versions  just  mentioned,  were  printed 
in  a  small  ne«.t  volume  (which  now  lies  beforo  me),  in  the  Seminary  of 
I'sdua. 
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"  P.S.  In  the  course  of  a  month  or  two,  Hanson  will  have  probably 
to  send  off  a  clerk  with  conveyances  to  sign  (Newstead  being  sold  in 
November  last  for  ninety-four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds),  in 
which  case  I  supplicate  supplies  of  articles  as  usual,  for  which,  desire 
Mr.  Kinnaird  to  settle  from  funds  in  their  bank,  and  deduct  from  my 
account  with  him. 

**  P.S.  To-morrow  night  I  am  going  to  see  *  Otello,'  an  opera  from 
our  *  Othello,*  and  one  of  Rossini's  best,  it  is  said.  It  will  be  curious 
to  see  in  Venice  the  Venetian  story  itself  represented,  besides  to 
discover  what  they  will  make  of  Shakspeare  in  music.^ 

LETTER  CCCIX. 

TO   ME.    HOPPNKR. 

*  "  Venice,  February  38,  1818. 

"ht  dear  sir, 

''  Our  friend,  il  Conte  M.,  threw  me  into  a  cold  sweat  last  night,  by 
telling  me  of  a  menaced  version  of  Manfred  (in  Venetian,  I  hope,  to 
complete  the  thing)  by  some  Italian,  who  had  sent  it  to  you  for  cor* 
rection,  which  is  the  reason  why  1  take  the  liberty  of  troublinff  you 
on  the  subject.  If  you  have  any  means  of  communication  with  the 
man,  would  you  permit  me  to  convey  to  him  the  offer  of  any  price  he 
may  obtain,  or  think  to  obtain,  for  his  project,  provided  he  will  throw 
his  translation  into  the  fire/  and  promise  not  to  undertake  any  other 
of  thai  or  any  other  of  my  thinga :  1  will  send  him  his  money  immedi- 
ately on  this  condition. 

'*  As  I  did  not  write  to  the  Italians,  nor  ^r  the  Italians,  nor  of  the 
Italians  (except  in  a  poem  not  yet  published,  where  I  have  said  all  the 
good  I  know  or  do  not  know  of  them,  and  none  of  the  harm),  I  confess 
I  wish'  that  they  would  let  ma  alone,  and  not  drag  me  into  their  arena 
as  one  of  the  gladiators,  in  a  silly  contest  which  I  neither  understand 
nor  have  ever  interfered  with,  having  kept  clear  of  all  their  literary 
parties,  both  here  and  at  Milan,  and  elsewhere.^I  came  into  Italy  to 
feel  the  climate  and  be  quiet,  if  possible.  Mossi's  translation  I  would 
have  prevented  if  I  had  known  it,  or  could  have  done  so;  and  I  trust 
that  1  shall  yet  be  in  time  to  stop  this  new  gentleman,  of  whom  I  heard 
yesterday  for  the  first  time.  He  will  only  hurt  himself,  and  do  no  good 
to  his  party,  forin^aW^  the  whole  thing  originates.  Our  modes  of 
thinking  and  writing  are  so  unutterably  different,  that  I  can  conceive 

*  Having  ascertained  that  the  utmost  this  translator  could  expect  to  make 
by  his  manuscript  was  200  francF,  Lord  Byron  offered  him  that  sum,  if  he 
would  desist  from  publishing.  The  Italian,  however,  held  out  for  more ;  nor 
coold  lie  be  brought  to  terms,  till  it  was  intimated  to  him  pretty  plainly  from 
LfOrd  Byron  that,  should  the  publication  be  persisted  in,  he  would  horsewhip 
him  the  very  first  time  they  met.  Being  but  little  inclined  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom in  the  c«use,  the  translator  accepted  the  200  francs  and  delivered  up  his 
manuscript,  entering  at  the  same  time  into  a  written  engagement  never  to 
translate  any  other  of  the  noble  poet^s  works. 

Of  the  quiilificatioris  of  this  person  a?  a  translator  of  English  poetry,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  diilicuUy  he  found  himself  under  respecting  the 
meaning  of  a  line  in  the  Incantation  in  Manfred, — ^^  And  the  wisp  on  the 
jnorass,*^ — whica  he  requested  of  Mr.  Hoppner  to  expound  to  him,  not  having 
been  able  to  find  in  the  dictionaries  to  which  he  had  access  any  other  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  *''  wisp^'  than  **•  a  bundle  of  straw." 

H2 
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no  greater  absurdity  than  attempting  to  make  any  approach  between 
the  English  and  Italian  poetry  of  ihe  present  day.  1  like  the  people 
▼ery  much,  and  their  literature  very  much,  but  1  am  not  the  least  am- 
bitious of  being  the  subject  of  their  discussions  literary  and  persona] 
(which  appear  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
countries) ;  and  if  you  can  aid  me  in  impeding  this  publication,  you 
will  add  to  much  kindness  already  received  from  you  by  yours, 

"  Ever  and  truly, 

•*  Btrok. 

"  P.S.  How  is  ihe  son,  and  mamma  1    Well,  I  dare  say.** 


LETTER  CCCX. 

TO   MR.    BOOERS. 

**  Venice,  March  3d,  1818. 
••  I  hare  not,  as  you  say,  •  taken  to  wife  ihe  Adriatic'    I  heard  of 
Moore's  loss  from  himself  in  a  letter  which  was  delayed  upon  the  road 
three  months.    I  was  sincerely  sorry  for  it,  but  in  such  cases  what 
are  words  t 

^  The  villa  you  speak  of  is  one  at  Este,  which  Mr.  Hoppner  (Con- 
sul-genera] here)  nas  transferred  to  me.  I  have  taken  it  for  two  yearn 
as  a  place  of  Viiieggiatura.  The  situation  is  very  beautiful  indeed, 
among  the  Eugauean  hills,  and  the  house  very  fair.  The  vines  are 
luxuriant  to  a  great  degree,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  abundant. 
It  is  close  to  the  old  castle  of  the  Estes,  or  Guelphs,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  Arqua,  which  I  have  visited  twice,  and  hope  to  visit  often. 

**  Last  summer  (except  an  excursion  to  Rome)  1  passed  upon  the 
fireiita.  In  Venice  1  winter,  transporting  my  horses  to  the  Lido,  bor- 
dering the  Adriatic  (where  the  fort  is),  so  that  I  get  a  gallop  of  sonie 
miles  daily  along  the  strip  of  beach  which  reaches  to  Malamocco,  when 
iu  health  ;  but  within  these  few  weeks  1  have  been  unwell.  At  pre- 
sent 1  am  getting  better.  The  Carnival  was  short,  but  a  good  one. 
1  do  n*t  go  out  much,  except  durinff  the  time  of  masks ;  but  there 
are  one  or  two  conversazioni,  where!  go  regularly,  just  to  keep  up  the 
system  ;  as  I  had  letters  to  their  givers  ;  and  they  are  particular  on 
such  points ;  and  now  and  then,  though  very  rarely,  to  the  Governor's. 
*^  It  is  a  very  good  place  fur  women.  1  like  the  dialect  and  their 
manner  very  much.  There  is  a  naivete  about  them  which  is  very 
winning,  and  the  romance  of  the  place  is  a  miffhty  adjunct ;  the  bel 
tangue  is  not,  however,  now  among  the  rfame  or  higher  orders;  but  all 
under  ijazziidi,  or  kerchiefs  (a  white  kind  of  veil  which  the  lower 
orders  wear  upon  their  heads) ; — ihe  vesta  zendale,  or  old  national  female 
costume  is  no  more.  The  city,  however,  is  decaying  daily,  and  does 
not  gain  iu  population.  However,  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  in  Italy; 
sad  here  have.  I  pitched  my  staff,  and  here  do  1  purpose  to  reside  for 
the  remainder  of  my  life,  unless  events,  connected  with  business  not 
to  be  transacted  out  of  England,  compel  me  to  return  for  that  purpose ; 
otherwise  I  have  few  regrets,  and  no  desires  to  visit  it  again  for  its  own 
sake.  1  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  do  so,  to  sign  papers  for  my 
affairs  and  a  proxy  for  the  Whigs,  and  to  see  Mr.  W  aiie,  for  I  can*t 
iind  a  good  dentist  here,  and  every  two  or  three  y^^ars  one  ought  to 
consult  one.    About  seeing  my  chiidren  I  muit  take  my  chance.    One 
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I  than  have  sent  liere ;  and  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  the  leg[itimate 
one  when  God  pleases,  which  he  perhaps  will  some  day  or  other.  As 
for  my  mathematical  *  *  *,  1  am  as  well  without  her. 

"  Your  account  of  your  visit  to  Fonthill  is  very  striking :  could  you 
beg  of  him  for  me  a  copy  in  MS.  of  the  remaining  Taut^*  I  think 
I  deserve  them,  as  a  strenuous  and  public  admirer  of  the  first  one.  I 
will  return  it  when  read,  and  make  no  ill  use  of  the  copy,  if  granted. 
Murray  would  send  me  out  any  thing  safely.  If  ever  I  return  to 
England,  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  the  author,  with  his  permission. 
In  the  mean  time,  you  could  not  oblige  me  more  than  by  obtaining  me 
the  perusal  I  request,  in  French  or  English,— all 's  one  ior  that,  though 
I  prefer  Italian  to  either.  1  have  a  French  copy  of  Vathek,  which  I 
bought  at  Lausanne.  1  caa  read  French  with  great  pleasure  and 
facility,  though  I  neither  speak  nor  write  it.  Now  Italian  I  can  speak 
with  some  fluency,  and  write  sufficiently  for  my  purposes,  but  1  do  n't 
like  their  modem  prose  at  all ;  it  is  very  heavy,  and  so  different  from 
MachiavelLi. 

•*  They  say  Francis  is  Junius ; — I  think  it  looks  like  it.  I  remember 
meeting  him  at  Earl  Grey's  at  dinner.  Has  not  he  lately  married  a 
youn^  woman ;  and  was  not  he  Madame  Talleyrand's  cavaliere  urvewU 
m  India  years  ago  ? 

"  I  read  my  death  in  the  papers,  which  was  not  tnie.  I  see  they 
are  marrying  the  remaining  singleness  of  the  royal  family.  They  have 
brought  out  Fazio  with  great  and  deserved  success  at  Covent-garden ; 
that 's  a  good  sign.  I  tried,  during  the  directory,  to  have  it  done  at 
Drury-lane,  but  was  overruled,  if  you  think  of  coming  into  this 
country,  you  will  let  me  know  perhaps  beforehand.  I  suppose  Moore 
won't  move.  Rose  is  here.  I  saw  him  the  other  night  at  Madame 
Albrizzi's ;  he  talks  of  returning  m  May.    My  love  to  the  Hollands* 

••  Ever  &c. 

**  P.S.  They  have  been  crucifying  Othello  into  an  opera  {OtdlOf  by 
Rossini) ;  the  music  good,  but  lugubrious ;  but  as  for  the  words,  all  the 
real  scenes  with  lago  cut  out,  and  the  greatest  nonsense  instead ;  the 
handkerchief  turned  into  a  bUlet-douxt  and  the  first  singer  would  not 
bhick  his  face,  for  some  exquisite  reasons  assigned  in  the  preface. 
Singing,  dresses,  and  music  very  good." 


LETTER  CCCXL 

TO  MR.   MOORE. 

"  Venice,  March  16th,  1818. 

"my  DBAR  TOM, 

"  Since  my  last,  which  I  hope  that  you  have  received,  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  our  friend  Samuel.  He  talks  of  Italy  this  summer— yvon't  you 
come  with  him  1  I  do  n*t  know  whether  you  would  like  our  italian 
way  of  life  or  not        •        •        •••#••♦ 

•        •••••         e^ 

*  A  continuation  of  Vathek,  by  the  author  of  that  very  striking  and  pew- 
erfal  production.  The  ">  Tales"  of  whidi  this  unpublished  sequel  consists 
are,  1  understand,  those  supposed  to  b&ve  been  related  by  the  Prinoees  in  the 
HaU  of  Eblis. 
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"  They  are  an  odd  people.  The  other  day  I  was  telling  a  girl,  •  you 
must  not  come  to-niorrow,  because  Marguerita  is  coming  at  such  a 
time,' — (they  are  both  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with  f  reat  black 
eyes  and  fine  fingers — fit  to  breed  gladiators  from — ^and  1  had  some 
difficulty  to  prevent  a  battle  upon  a  rencontre  once  before), — *•  unless 
you  promise  to  be  friends,  and* — the  answer  was  an  interruption,  by 
a  declaration  of  war  against  the  other,  which  she  said  would  be  a 
•  Guerra  di  Candia.'  Is  it  not  odd,  that  the  lower  order  of  Venetians 
shoidd  still  allude  proverbially  to  that  famous  contest,  so  glorious  and 
so  fatal  to  the  Republic  ? 

"  They  have  sing^ar  expressions,  like  all  the  Italians.  For  exam- 
ple, 'Vfscere' — as  we  would  say,  *  my  love,'  or  *  my  heart,'  as  an 
expression  of  tenderness.  Also,  *  I  would  go  for  you  in  the  midst  of 
a  hundred  hnixes*'* — ^Mazza  ben,  excessive  attachment, — ^literally, 
'  I  wish  you  well  even  to  killing.'  Then  they  say  (instead  of  our 
way  '  do  you  think  I  would  do  you  so  much  harm  V)  *  do  you  think 
I  would  assassinate  you  in  such  a  manner  V — *  Tempo  t>«f^<2e,'  bad  wea- 
ther; ^  SiTzde  perfide,'*  bad  roads— with  a  thousand  other  allusions 
and  metaphors,  taken  from  the  state  of  society  and  habits  in  the 
middle  ages. 

^'  I  am  not  so  sure  about  mazza,  whether  it  do  n't  mean  nuMaj  i.  e. 
a  great  deal,  a  mass,  instead  of  the  interpretation  I  have  given  it 
But  of  the  other  phrases  I  am  sure. 

**  Three  o'  th'  clock — I  must  *  to  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed,'  as  mother  S  •  • 

ithat  tragical  friend  of  the  mathematical  •  •  •)  says,        •        •        • 
•         ••••••        •^ 

•*  Have  you  ever  seen — I  forget  what  or  whom — ^no  matter.  They 
tell  me  Lady  Melbourne  is  very  unwell.  I  shall  be  bo  sorry.  She 
was  my  greatestyricncf,  of  the  feminine  gender : — ^when  I  say  *  friend,' 
I  mean  not  mistress,  for  that 's  the  antipodes.  Tell  me  all  about  you 
and  every  body — ^how  Sam  is — how  you  like  your  neighbours,  the 
Mtoquis  and  Marchesa,  &c.  &c. 

"Ever.&c," 


LETTER  CCCXIi; 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Venice,  March  25, 1818. 
*'  I  have  your  letter,  with  the  account  of  *  Beppo,'  for  which  I  sent 
you  four  new  stanzas  a  fortnight  ago,  in  case  you  print,  or  reprint. 


**  Croker's  is  a  good  guess ;  but  the  style  is  Hot  English,  it  is  Italian ; 


,   -- wntmg, 

which  I  think  suits  our  language,  too,  very  well ;— we  shall  see  by 
the  experiment.  If  it  does,  I  shall  send  you  a  volume  in  a  year  or 
two,  for  I  know  the  Italian  way  of  life  well,  and  in  time  may  know 
iCyet  better;  and  as  for  the  verse  and  the  passions,  I  have  them  still 
in  tolerable  vigour. 

"  If  you  think  that  it  will  do  you  and  the  work,  or  works,  any  good, 
you  may  put  my  name  to  it ;  btU^fint  constdt  the  kn(ymng  ones.    It  will, 
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at  any  rate,  diow  them  that  I  can  write  cheerfully,  and  repel  the 
chaise  of  monotony  and  manneriBm. 

*«  Yours,  &c" 


LETTER  GCCXin. 

TO  MR.  MUBRAT. 

'•Venice,  April  11th,  1818. 
**  WUl  you  send  me  by  letter,  packet,  or  parcel,  half  a  dozen  of  the 
coloured  prints  from  Holmes's  miniature  (the  latter  done  shortly 
before  I  left  yoor  country,  and  the  priuis  about  a  year  ago) ;  I  shall 
be  oblij^d  to  you,  as  some  people  nere  have  asked  me  for  the  like. 
It  is  a  picture  of  my  upright  self  done  for  Scrope  B.  Da  vies,  esq.* 

^  Why  have  you  not  sent  mk  an  answer,  and  lists  of  subscribers  to 
the  translation  of  the  Armenian  Ewtbiiu?  of  which  I  sent  you  printed 
copies  of  the  prospectus  (in  French)  two  moons  ago.  Have  vou  had 
the  letter  1 — ^I  shall  send  you  another: — ^you  must  not  neglect  my 
Armenians.  Tooth-powder,  msignesia,  tincture  of  myrrh,  tooth- 
brushes, diachylon  plaster,  Peruvian  bark,  are  my  personal  demands. 

*'  Strahan,  Tonson,  Lintot  of  the  times, 
Patron  and  publisher  of  rhymes. 
For  thee  the  bard  up  Pindus  climbs, 
My  Murray. 

**  To  thee,  with  hcpe  and  terror  dumb, 
The  unfledged  MS.  authors  come ; 
Thou  printest  all — and  sellest  some — 
My  Murray. 

^  Upon  thy  table's  baize  so  green 
The  last  new  Quarterly  is  seen. 
But  where  is  thy  new  Magazine, 
My  Murmy  1 

^  Along  thy  sprucest  book-shelves  shine 
The  works  tnou  deemest  most  divine — 
The  *  Art  of  Cookery,'  and  mine. 
My  Murray. 

^Tonrs,  Travels,  Essays,  too,  I  wist. 
And  Sermons  ta  thy  mill  bring  grist ; 
And  then  thon  hast  the  *  Navy  List,' 
.  My^Iurray. 

•  There  foUowt,  in  this  place,  among  other  matter,  a  long  string  of  vems, 
in  rarioos  metreii,  to  the  amount  of  about  tizw  lines,  so  full  of  light  gayety 
and  humour,  that  it  is  with  some  reluctance  I  suppress  them.  Thej  might,  ' 
however,  have  the  effect  of  giving  pain  in  quarters  wnere  even  the  auuior 
hinueif  would  not  have  deliberately  inflicted  it ; — ^from  a  pen  like  his,  touches 
are  often  wounds,  without  being  actually  intended  as  suoh. 
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**  And  HeaTen  foibid  I  should  conclude 
Without  the  'Board  of  Longitude,* 
Although  thifl  narrow  paper  would. 
My  Hurray  r* 


LETTER  CCCXIV. 

TO  XB.  MUBIUr. 

"Venice,  April  19, 1818. 

"  This  letter  will  be  delivered  by  Signor  Gioe.  Bata.  Missiagiia, 
proprietor  of  the  Apollo  library,  and  the  principal  publisher  and  book- 
seller now  in  Venice.  He  sets  out  for  London  with  a  view  to  business 
and  correspondence  with  the  English  booksellers :  and  it  is  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  for  your  mutual  advantage  that  I  furnish  him  with 
this  letter  of  introduction  to  you.  If  you  can  be  of  use  to  him,  either 
by  recommendation  to  others,  or  by  any  personal  attention  on  your 
own  part,  you  will  oblige  him,  and  gratify  me.  You  may  also 
perhaps  both  be  able  to  derive  advantage,  or  establish  some  mode  of 
literary  communication,  pleasing  to  ihe  public,  and  beneficial  to  one 
another. 

*'  At  any  rate,  be  civil  to  him  for  my  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  honour 
and  gloiT  of  publishers  and  authors  now  and  to  come  for  evermore. 

''  With  him  i  also  consign  a  great  number  of  MS.  letters  written  in 
English,  French,  and  Italian,  by  various  English  established  in  Italy 
during  the  last  century : — ^the  names  of  the  writers,  Lord  Hervey, 
Lady  M.  W.  Montague  (hers  are  but  few — some  billets-doux  in  French 
to  Algarotti,  and  one  letter  in  English,  Italian,  and  all  sorts  of  jargon, 
to  the  same),  Gray,  the  poet  (one  letter).  Mason  (two  or  threel 
Garrick,  Lord  Chatham,  David  Hume,  and  many  ot  less  note,— all 
addressed  to  Count  Algarotti.  Out  of  these,  I  think,  with  discretion, 
an  amusing  miscellaneous  volume  of  letters  might  be  extracted,  pro- 
Tided  some  good  editor  were  disposed  to  undertake  the  selection,  and 
preface,  and  a  few  notes,  &c. 

**  The  proprietor  of  these  is  a  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  AgHetti,^^^  great 
name  in  Italy, — and  if  vou  are  disposed  to  publish,  it  will  be  for  his 
ben^,  and  it  is  to  and  for  him  that  you  will  name  a  price,  if  you  take 
upon  you  the  work.  I  would  edit  it  myself,  but  am  too  far  off,  and 
too  lazy  to  undertake  it;  but  I  wish  that  it  could  b4^  done.  The 
letters  of  Lord  Hervey,  in  Mr.  Rose's*  opinion  and  mine,  are  good ; 

*  Amonff  Lord  Byron's  papen,  I  find  lome  ▼erses  addressed  to  him  about 
this  time,  bj  Mr.  W.  Rose,  with  the  folio wingr  note  annexed  to  them : — 
^  These  verses" were  sent  to  me  by  W.  S.  Rose,  firem  Abaro,  in  the  spring 
of  1818.  They  are  good  and  true ;  and  Rose  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  one  of  the 
few  English  who  understand  liafyf  without  which  Italian  is  nothing."  Tha 
I  begin  thus : 

•«  Byron,+  while  you  make  gay  what  cu^e  fits  ye,{ 

Bandy  Veoetian  slang  with  the  Benidn,  ^- 

Or  play  at  compuiy  with  the  Albrizxi, 
The  self-pleased  pedant,  and  patrician  crone, 


t  **  I  have  hunitd  oat  a  precedent  for  thia  unoeremonious  addieM.** 
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and  the  short  French  love-letters  certainly  are  Lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
tague's— ^the  French  not  good,  but  the  sentiments  beautiful.  Gray's 
letter  good;  and  Mason's  tolerable.  The  whole  correspondence 
must  be  veU  weeded;  but  this  being  done,  a  small  and  pretty  popula* 
▼olume  might  be  made  of  it. — There  are  many  ministers'  letters — 
Gray,  the  ambassador  at  Naples,  Horace  Mann,  and  others  of  the 
same  kind  of  animal. 

**  1  thought  of  a  preface,  defending  Lord  Hervey  against  Pope's 
attack,  but  Pope — quoad  Pope,  the  poet — against  all  the  world,  in  the 
unjustifiable  attempts  begun  by  Warton,  and  carried  on  at  this  day  by 
the  new  school  of  critics  and  scribblers,  who  think  themselves  poets 
because  they  do  not  write  like  Pope.  I  have  no  patience  with  such 
cursed  humbug  and  bad  taste ;  your  whole  generation  are  not  worth 
a  Canto  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  the  Essay  on  Man,  or  the  Dunciad, 
or  'any  thing  that  is  his.' — But  it  is  three  in  the  matin,  and  I  must  go 
to  bed. 

•*  Youn  alway,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXV. 

TO  MB.  MURRAT. 

"Venice,  April  17th,  1818. 

^  A  few  days  a^o,  I  wrote  to  you  a  letter,  requestmg  you  to  desire 
Hanson  to  desire  nis  messenger  to  come  on  from  Geneva  to  Veuicei 
because  1  won't  go  from  Venice  to  Geneva ;  and  if  this  is  not  done, 
the  messenger  may  be  daiimed,  with  him  who  mis-sent  him.  Pray 
reiterate  my  request. 

**  With  the  proofs  returned,  I  sent  two  additional  stanzas  for  Canto 
Fourth :  did  they  arrive  1 

**  Your  monthly  reviewer  has  made  a  mistake :  CavalUrt^  alone  ia 
well  enough ;  '  Cavalier'  servenie*  has  always  the  e  mute  in  conversak 
tion,  and  omitted  in  writing ;  so  that  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  metre ; 
and  pray  let  Gri£fiths  know  this,  with  my  compliments.  I  humUy 
conjecture  that  I  know  as  much  of  Italian  society  and  language  aa 
any  of  his  people ;  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  asked,  at  the 
Countess  Benzona's  last  night,  the  question  of  more  than  one  person 
in  the  qiffke^  and  of  these  '  eavalieri  serventf  (in  the  plural  recollect) 
I  found  that  they  all  accorded  in  pronouncing  for  '  cavalier*  servente' 
in  the  nngtdar  number.  I  wish  Mr.  •  •  •  •  (or  whoever  Griffiths's 
scribbler  may  be)  would  not  talk  pf  what  he  do  n't  understand.  Such 
fellows  are  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  Italian,  even  in  a  quotation. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

**  Did  you  receive  twa additional  stanzas,  to  be  inserted  towards  the 
close  of  Canto  Fourth !    Respond,  that  (if  not)  they  may  be  sent. 

*•  Tell  Mr.  •  •  and  Mr.  Hanson  that  they  may  as  well  expect 
Geneva  to  come  to  me,  as  that  I  should  go  to  Geneva.  The  mes* 
Benger  may  go  or  return,  as  he  pleases ;  I  won't  stir :  and  I  look  u^n 
it  aa  a  piece  of  singular  absurdity  in  those  who  know  me  imagining 

Grimanis,  Mocenigoe,  Balbit,  Ftizzi, 

Compassionate  our  crael  ease, — alone. 
Our  pleasare  an  academy  of  frogs. 
Who  nightly  aermade  as  from  the  bogs,''  fto,  fte. 
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that  I  should— not  to  say  malice,  in  attempting  unnecessaiy  torture* 

If,  on  the  occasion,  my  interests  should  suffer,  it  is  tktir  neg^lect  that  is  to 

blame ;  and  they  may  all  be  d— d  together. 

•  ••••• 


^  It  is  ten  o'clock,  and  time  to  dress. 


*  Yours,  Ac" 


LETTER  CCCXVI. 

TO  MR.  IfURRAT. 

**  April  33d,  1818. 

**  The  time  is  past  in  which  I  could  feel  for  the  dead, — or  I  should 
feel  for  the  death  of  Ladv  Melbourne,  the  best,  and  kindest,  and  ablest 
female  I  ever  knew,  old  or  young.  But  'I  have  supped  full  of 
horrors,'  and  events  of  this  kind  have  only  a'kind  of  numbness  worse 
than  pain, — like  a  violent  blow  ou  the  elbow  or  the  head.  There  is 
one  link  less  betwean  England  and  myself. 

**  Now  to  business.  I  presented  you  with  Beppo,  as  part  of  the 
eontract  for  Canto  Fourth, — considering  the  price  you  are  to  pay  for 
the  same,  and  intending  to  eke  you  out  in  case  of  public  caprice  or 
my  own  poetical  failure.  If  you  choose  to  suppress  it  entirely,  at 
Mr.  •  •  •  •'«  suggestion,  you  may  do  as  you  please.  But  recollect 
it  is  not  to  be  published  in  ^garbled  or  mutilated  state.  I  reserve  to  my 
friends  and  myself  the  right  of  correcting  the  press  ^f  the  publica- 
tion continue,  it  is  to  continue  in  its  present  form. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  As  Mr.  *  *  says  that  he  did  not  write  this  letter,  &c.,  I  am  ready 
to  believe  him ;  but  for  the  firmness  of  my  former  persuasion,  I  refer 
to  Mr.  •  •  •  %  who  can  inform  you  how  sincerely  I  erred  on  this 
point.  He  has  also  the  note— or,  at  least,  had  it,  for  I  gave  it  to  him. 
with  my  verbal  comments  thereupon.  As  to  '  Beppo,'  I  will  not  alter 
or  suppress  a  syllable  for  any  man's  pleasure  but  my  owii. 

**  You  may  tell  them  this ;  and  add,  that  nothing  but  force  or  neces- 
sity shall  stir  me  one  step  towards  the  places  to  which  they  would 
wnng  me. 

^     •  •  •  •  •  • 

**  If  your  literary  matters  prosper,  let  me  know.  If  •  Beppo'  pleases, 
you  sluU  have  more  in  a  year  or  two  in  the  same  mood.  And  so, 
*  Good  morrow  to  you,  good  Master  Lieutenant.' 

«  Yours  Ac," 


LETTER  CCCXVIL 

TO  MR.  MOl>RE. 

**  Pala2C0  .Mocenigo,  Canal  Grande, 

^Venice,  June  1st,  1818. 

"Your  letter  is  almost  the  only  news,  as  yet,  of  Canto  4th.  and  it 

has  by  no  means  settled  its  fate,— at  least,  does  not  tell  me  how  the 

*Poeshie'  has  been  received  by  the  public.    But  I  suspect,  no  great 

things,— firstly,  from  Muiray's  *  homd  stillness ;'  secondly,  from  what 
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you  say  about  the  stanzas  running  into  each  other,*  which  I  take  not 
to  be  yoursy  but  a  notion  you  have  been  dinned  with- among  the  Blues. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  terza  rima  of  the  Italians,  which  always  runs  on 
and  in,  may  have  led  me  into  experiments,  and  carelessness  into  con- 
ceit-^r  conceit  into  carelessness — in  either  of  which  events  failure 
will  be  probable,  and  my  fair  woman, '  supeme,'  end  in  a  fish ;  so  that 
Childe  Harold  will  be  like  the  mermaid,  my  family  crest,  with  ^e 
Fourth  Canto  for  a  tail  thereunto.  I  won*t  quarrel  with  the  public, 
however,  for  the  '  Bulgars'  are  generally  right ;  and  if  I  miss  now,  I 
may  hit  another  time : — and  so  *  the  gods  give  us  joy.' 

•*  You  like  Beppo ;  that 's  right.  •  •  •  •  I  have  not  had  the 
Fudges  yet,  but  live  in  hopes.  I  need  not  say  that  your  successes  are 
mine.    By- the- way,  Lydia  White  is  here,  and  has  just  borrowed  my 

copy  of  '  Lalla  Rookh.' 

•  ••••• 

**  Hunt's  letter  is  probably  the  exact  piece  of  vulgar  coxcombry  you 
might  expect  from  his  situation.      He  is-  a  good  man,  with  some 

e»etical  elements  in  his  chaos;  but  spoiled  by  the  Christ-Church, 
ospital  and  a  Sunday  newspaper, — to  say  nothing  of  the  Surry  Xail, 
which  conceited  him  into  a  martyr.  But  he  is  a  good  man.  When  I 
saw  '  Rimini'  in  MSS.,  I  told  him  that  I  deemed  it  good  poetry  at 
bottom,  disfigured  only  by  a  strange  style.  His  answer  was,  that  his 
style  was  a  system,  or  uponsysiemj  or  some  such  cant;  and,  when  a 
man  talks  of  system,  his  case  is  hopeless :  so  I  said  no  more  to  him, 
and  very  little  to  any  one  else. 

**  He  believes  his  trash  of  vulgar  phrases  tortured  into  compound 
barbarisms  to  be  old  English ;  and  we  may  say- of  it  as  AimweU  s^ys 
of  Captain  Gibbet's  regiment,  when  the  Captain  calls  it  an  *  old  corps,' 
— *  the  oldest  in  Europe,  if  I  may  judge  bv  your  uniform.'  He  sent  out 
his  *  Foliage'  by  Percy  Shelley  •  •  •,  and,  of  all  the  ineffable  Centaurs 
that  were  ever  begotten  by  Self-love  upon  a  Nightmare,  I  thfaik  this 
monstrous  Sagittary  the  most  prodigious.  He  (Leigh  H.)  is  an  honest 
Charlatan,  who  has  persuaded  himself  into  a  belief  of  his  own  impos- 
tures, and  talks  Punch  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart,  taking  himself  (as 
poor  Fitzgerald  said  of  himself  in  the  Morning  Post)  for  Votes  in  both 
senses,  or  nonsenses,  of  the  word.  Did  you  look  at  the  translations 
of  his  own  which  he  prefers  to  Pope  and  Cowper,  and  says  so  f — Did 
you  read  his  skimble-skamble  about  *  *  being  at  the  head  of  hia  own' 
pro/es9ion,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  followed  it  ?  I  thought  that  poetry 
was  an  aW,  or  an  aUribute,  and  not  a  profession ,"— but  be  it  one,  is  that 

•  •  •  •  •  •  at  the  head  of  your  profession  in  your  eyes?  I'll 
be  cursed  if  he  is  of  mine,  or  ever  snail  be.  He  is  the  only  one  of  u» 
(but  of  us  he  is  not)  whose  coronation  I  would  oppose.  Let  them  take 
Scott,  Campbell,  Crabbe,  or  you  or  me,  or  any  of  the  living,  and  throne 
him ; — but  not  this  new  Jacob  Behmen,  this        •  •  * 

•  •  •  •  •  whose  pride  might  have 
kept  him  true,  even  had  his  principles  turned  as  perverted  as  his  «ot- 
disani  poetiy. 

'*  But  Leigh  Hunt  is  a  good  man,  and  a  good  father-H!ee  his  Odes 
to  all  the  Masters  Hunt ; — ^a  good  husband — see  his  Sonnet  to  Mrs. 
Hunt; — a  good  friend — see  his  Epistles  to  different  people ;— and  a 

*  I  had  said,  I  think,  in  my  letter  to  him,  that  this  practice  of  canymg 
aae  stanza  into  another  was  "  something  like  taking  on  hofses  another  stage 
without  baiting." 
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mat  coxcomb,  and  a  very  vulgar  person  in  every  thing  abont  him.  * 
But  that  '8  not  his  fault,  but  of  circumstaaces.* 

•  ••••• 

•  ••••• 

"  I  do  not  know  any  good  model  for  a  life  of  Sheridan  but  that  of 
Savage.  Recollect,  however,  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  may  be  made 
far  more  amusing  than  if  he  had  been  a  Wilberforce  j— and  this  without 
offending  the  living,  or  insulting  the  dead.  The  Whigs  abuse  him ; 
however,  he  never  left  them,  and  such  blunderers  deserve  neither  credit 
nor  compassion.  As  for  his  creditors, — remember,  Sheridan  never  had 
a  shilling,  and  was  thrown,  with  great  powers  and  passions,  into  the 
thick  of  the  world,  and  placed  upon  the  pinnacle  of  success,  with  do 
other  external  means  to  support  him  in  his  elevation.  Did  Fox 
•  •  *  pay  his  debts  1 — or  did  Sheridan  take  a  siil)scription1  Was  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  drunkenness  more  excusable  than  his  1  Were  his 
intrigues  more  notorious  than  those  of  all  his  contemporaries  1  and  is 
his  memory  to  be  blasted,  and  theirs  respected  1  Do  n't  let  yourself 
be  led  away  by  clamour,  but  compare  him  with  the  coalitioner  Fox,  and 
the  pensioner  Burke,  as  a  man  of  principle,  and  with  ten  hundred 
thousand  in  personal  views,  and  with  none  in  talent,  for  he  beat  them 
all  011^  and  <nU,  Without  means,  without  connexion,  without  character 
(which  might  be  false  at  first,  and  made  him  mad  afterward  from  des- 

Eeration),  he  beat  them  all,  in  all  he  ever  attempted.  But  alas,  poor 
uman  nature !  Good  night— or,  rather,  morning.  It  is  four,  and  the 
dawn  gleams  over  the  Grand  Canal,  and  unshadows  the  Rialto.  I 
must  to  bed ;  up  all  night— but,  ^ji  George  Philpot  says,  *  it 's  life, 
thoiighy  damme,  it's  life? 

*•  Ever  yours, 
"B. 

'*  Excuse  errors— no  time  for  revision.  The  post  goes  out  at  noon, 
and  I  sha'  nH  be  up  then.  I  will  writi  again  soon  about  your  p/an  for 
a  publication." 

During  the  greater  p^rt  of  the  period  which  this  last  series  of  letters 
comprises*  he  had  continued  to  occupy  the  same  lodgings  in  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  street  called  the  Spezieria,  at  the  house  of  the  linen- 
draper,  to  whose  lady  he  devoted  so  much  of  his  thoughts.  That  he 
was,  for  the  time,  attached  to  this  person, — ^as  far  as  a  passion  so 
transient  can  deserve  the  name  of  attachment, — is  evident  from  his 
whole  conduct.  The  language  of  his  letters  shows  sufficiently  how 
much  the  novelty  of  this  foreign  tie  had  caught  his  fancy ;  and  to  the 
Venetians,  among  whom  such  arrangements  are  mere  matters  of  course, 
the  assiduity  with  which  he  attended  his  Signora  to  the  theatre  and 
the  Ridottos,  was  a  subject  of  much  amusement.  It  whs  with  diffi- 
culty, indeed,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  absent  himself  from 
her  so  long  as  to  admit  of  that  hasty  visit  to  the  Inmiortal  City,  out 
of  which  one  of  his  own  noblest  titles  to  immortality  sprung ;  and 
having^  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  drunk  in  more  inspiration  from 

^  I  had,  in  first  transcribing  the  above  letter  for  the  press,  omitted  the 
whole  of  this  caustic  and,  perhaps,  over-severe  character  of  Mr.  Hunt;  but 
the  tone  of  that  gentleman's  book  having,  as  far  as  himself  is  concerned, 
released  me  firom  all  those  scruples  which  prompted  the  ■uppresaioa,  I  have 
eonsidsied  myself  at  liberty  to  restoze  the  passage. 
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all  he  saw,  than,  in  a  less  excited  state,  possibly,  he  might  hare  im- 
bibed  in  years,  he  again  hurried  back,  without  extending  his  journey 
to  Naples, — shaving  written  to  the  fair  Marianna  to  meet  him  at  some 
distance  from  Venice. 

Besides  some  seasonable  acts  of  liberality  to  the  husband,  who  had, 
it  seems,  failed  in  trade,  he  also  presented  to  the  lady  herself  a  hand- 
some set  of  diamonds ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  related,  in  reference 
to  this  gift,  which  shows  the  exceeding  easiness  and  forbearance  of 
his  disposition  towards  those  who  had  acquired  any  hold  on  his  heart. 
A  casket,  which  was  for  sale,  being  one  day  offered  to  him,  he  was 
not  a  little  surprised  on  discovering  them  to  be  the  same  jewels  which 
he  had,  not  long  before,  presented  to  his  fair  favourite,  and  whicli  had, 
by  some  unromantic  means,  found  their  way  back  into  the  market. 
Without  inquiring,  however,  any  farther  into  the  circumstances,  he 
generously  repurchased  the  casket  and  presented  it  to  the  lady  once 
move,  good-humouredly  taxing  her  with  the  little  estimation  in  which, 
as  it  appeared,  she  held  his  presents. 

To  whatever  extent  this  unsentimental  incident  may  have  had  a 
share  in  dispelling  the  romance  of  his  passion,  it  is  certain  that,  before 
th^  expiration  of  the  first  twelvemonth,  he  began  to  find  his  lodgings 
in  the  Spezieria  inconvenient,  and  accordingly  entered  into  treaty  with 
Coimt  Gritti  for  his  palace  on  the  Grand  Canal,— engaging  to  give  for 
it,  what  is  considered,  I  believe,  a  large  rent  in  Venice,  200  louis  a 
year.  On  finding,  however,  that,  in  the  counterpart  of  the  lease 
brought  for  his  signature,  a  new  clause  had  been  introduced,  prohibiting 
him  not  only  from  underletting  the  house,  in  case  he  should  leave 
Venice,  but  from  even  allowing  any  of  his  own  friends  to  occupy  it 
during  his  occasional  absence,  he  declined  closing  on  such  terms ;  and 
resenting  so  material  a  departure  from  the  original  engagement, 
declared  in  society,  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  give  the  same 
rent,  though  acknowledged  to  be  exorbitant,  for  any  other  palace  in 
Venice,  however  inferior,  in  all  respects,  to  this.  After  such  an 
announcement,  he  was  not  likely  to  remain  long  unhoused ;  and  the 
Countess  Mocenigo  having  offered  him  one  of  her  three  palazzi,  on  the 
Grand  Canal,  he  removed  to  this  house  in  the  summer  of  the  present 
year,  and  continued  to  occupy  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  in 
Venice. 

Highly  censurable,  in  poiht  of  morality  and  decorum,  as  was  his 
course  of  life  while  under  the  roof  of  Madame  •  *,  it  was  (with  pain 
I  am  forced  to  confess)  venial  in  comparison  with  the  strange,  head- 
long career  of  license  to  which,  when  weaned  from  that  connexion, 
he  so  unrestrainedly  and,  it  may  be  added,  defyingly  abandoned  him- 
self. Of  the  state  of  his  mind  on  leaving  England  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  corvey  some  idea,  and,  among  the  feelings  that  went 
to  make  up  that  self-centred  spirit  of  resistance  which  he  then  opposed 
to  his  fate,  was  an  indignant  scorn  of  his  own  coutitrymen  for  the 
wrongs  he  thought  they  had  done  him.  For  a  time,  the  kindly  senti- 
ments which  he  still  harboured  towards  Lady  Byron,  and  a  sort  of 
vague  hope,  perhaps,  that  all  would  yet  come  right  again,  kept  his 
mind  in  a  mood  somewhat  more  softened  and  docUe,  as  well  as  suffi- 
ciently under  the  influence  still  of  English  opinion  to  prevent  his 
breaking  out  into  open  rebellion  against  it,  as  he  unluckily  did 
afterward. 

By  the  failure  of  the  attempted  mediation  with  Lady  Byron,  his  last 
link  with  home  waa  severed;  while,  notwithstanding  the  quiet  and 
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unobtnuiye  life  which  he  had  led  at  Geneva,  there  was  as  yet,  he  found, 
no  cessation  whatever  of  the  slanderous  warfare  against  his  character  ^ 
the  same  busy  and  misrepresentingr  spirit  which  had  tracked  his  every 
step  at  home  having,  with  no  less  malicious  watchfulness,  doggped  him 
into  exile.  To  this  persuasion,  for  which  he  had  but  too  much  grounds, 
was  added  all  that  an  imagination  like  his  could  lend  to  truth,— all  that 
he  was  left  to  interpret,  in  his  own  way,  of  the  absent  and  the  silent, — 
till,  at  length,  arming  himself  against  fancied  enemies  and  wrongs, 
and,  with  the  condition  (as  it  seemed  to  him)  of  an  outlaw,  assuming 
also  the  desperation,  he  resolved,  as  his  countrymen  would  not  do 
justice  to  the  better  parts  of  his  nature,  to  have,  at  leaat,  the  perverse 
satisfaction  of  braving  and  shocking  them  with  the  worst.  It  is  to 
this  feeling,  I  am  convinced,  far  more  than  to  any  depraved  taste  for 
such  a  course  of  life,  that  the  extravagances  to  which  he  now,  for  a 
short  time,  eave  loose,  are  to  be  attributed.  The  exciting  effect, 
indeed,  of  this  mode  of  existence,  while  it  lasted,  both  upon  his  spirits 
and  his  genius, — so  like  what,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  always  pro- 
duced in  him  by  a  state  of  contest  and  defiance, — showed  how  much 
of  this  latter  feeling  must  have  been  mixed  with  his  excesses.  The 
altered  character,  too,  of  his  letters  in  this  respect  cannot  fail,  I  think, 
to  be  remarked  by  the  reader, — ihere  being,  with  an  evident  increase 
of  intellectual  vigour,  a  tone  of  violence  and  bravado  breaking  out  in 
them  continually,  which  marks  the  high  pitch  of  reaction  to  which  he 
had  wound  up  his  temper. 

In  fact,  so  far  from  the  powers  of  his  intellect  being  at  all  weakened 
or  dissipated  by  these  irregularities,  he  was,  perhaps,  at  no  time  of  his 
life,  so  actively  in  the  full  possession  of  all  its  energies ;  and  bis  friend 
Shelley,  who  went  to  Venice,  at  this  period,  to  see  him,*  used  to  say, 
that  all  he  observed  of  the  workings  of  Byron^s  mind,  during  his  visit, 
gave  him  a  far  higher  idea  of  its  powers  than  he  had  ever  before  enters 
tained.  It  was,  indeed,  then  that  Shelley  sketched  out,  and-  chiefly 
wrote,  his  poem  of  **  .lulian  and  Maddalo,**  in  the  latter  of  which  per- 
sonages he  has  so  picturesquely  shadowed  forth  his  noble  friend  if  sind 

*  The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Sbelley^s  to  a  friend  at  this 
time. 

"  Venice,  AugU8i»  1818. 

^  We  came  from  Padua  hither  in  a  gondola ;  and  the  gondolier,  among 
other  thingB,  without  any  hint  on  our  part,  began  talking  of  Lord  Byron. 
He  said  he  was  a  ^Giovanotto  Inglese,'  with  a  *•  nome  stravagante,^  who  lived 
very  luxuriously,  and  spent  great  sums  of  money.     *     *     ♦ 

**  At  three  o^clock  I  called  on  Lord  Byron.  He  was  delighted  to  see  me, 
and  our  first  conversation  of  course  consisted  in  the  object  of  our  visit. 
*"  *  *  He  took  tne  in  his  gondola,  across  I^aguna,  to  a  long,  strandy 
sand,  which  defends  Venice  from  the  Adriatic.  When  we  disembarked,  we 
found  his  horses  waiting  for  us,  and  we  rode  along  the  sands,  talking.  Our 
conversation  consisted  in  histories  of  his  own  wounded  feelings,  and  ques- 
tions as  to  my  affairs,  with  great  psqfessrons  of  friendship  and  regard  for  me. 
He  said  that  if  he  had  been  in  J^ngland,  at  the  time  of  the  Chancery  afiair, 
he  would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  have  prevented  such  a  decision. 
He  talked  of  literary  matters, — his  Fourth  Canto,  which  he  says  is  very  good, 
and  indeed  repeated  some  stanzas,  of  great  energy,  to  me.  When  we  returned 
to  his  palace,  which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Venice,  &c.  ^c.** 

t  In  the  preface  also  to  this  poem,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Count  Mad- 
dalo,  the  following  just  and  striking  portrait  of  Lord  Byron  is  drawn  : — 

*^  He  is  a  person  of  the  most  consummate  genius,  and  capable*  if  he  woold 
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the  allusions  to  **  the  Swan  of  Albion,**  in  his  **  Lines  written  among 
the  Euganean  Hills,"  were  also,  1  understand,  the  result  of  Uie  same 
access  of  admiration  and  enthusiasm. 

In  speaking  of  the  Venetian  women,  in  one  of  the  preceding  letters, 
Lord  Byron,  it  will  be  recollected,  remarks,  that  the  beauty  for  which 
they  were  once  so  celebrated  is  no  longer  now  to  be  found  among  the 
^  dame,'*  or  higher  orders,  but  all  under  the  *'  fazzioli,**  or  kerchiefs, 
of  the  lower.  It  was,  unluckily,  among  these  latter  specimens  of  the 
**  bel  sangue**  of  Venice  that  he  now,  by  a  suddenness  of  descent  in  the 
scale  of  refinement,  for  which  nothing  but  the  present  wayward  state 
of  his  mind  can  account,  chose  to  select  the  companions  of  his  disen- 
gaged hours; — ^aiid  an  additional  proof  that,  in  this  short,  daring 
career  of  libertinism,  he  was  but  desperately  seeking  relief  for  a 
wronged  and  mortified  spirit,  and 

^  What  to  ns  seem'd  guilt  might  be  but  wo,** — 

is  that,  more  than  once,  of  an  evening,  when  his  house  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  such  visitants,  he  has  been  known  to  hurry  away  in  his 
ffondola,  and  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  night  upon  the  water,  as  if 
hating  to  return  (o  his  home.  It  T<i,  iifdeed,  certain,  that  to  this  least 
defensible  portion  of  his  whole  lif  he  always  looked  back,  during  the 
short  remainder  of  it,  with  painftil  self-reproach;  and  amon^  the 
causes  of  the  detestation  which  he  afterward  felt  for  Venice,  this 
recollection  of  the  excesses  to  which  he  had  there  abandoned  himself 
was  not  the  least  prominent. 

The  most  distinguished  and,  at  last,  the  reigning  favourite  of  all  this 
nnworthy  Haram  was  a  woman  named  Marganta  Cojpfni,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  one  of  these  letters,  and  who,  from  the  trade 
of  her  husband,  was  known  by  the  title  of  the  Fomarina.  A  portrait 
of  this  handsome  virago,  drawn  by  Harlowe  when  at  Venice,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  of  Lord  Byron*s  friends  after  the  death  of 
that  artist,  the  noble  poet,  on  beinv  applied  to  for  some  particulars  of 
his  heroine,  wrote  a  long  letter  on  the  subject,  from  which  the  following 
are  extracts  :— 

^    **  Since  you  desire  the  story  of  Margarita  Cogni,  you  shall  be  told  it, 
though  it  may  be  lengthy. 

^  Her  face  is  the  fine  Venetian  cast  of  the  old  time ;  her  figure, 
though  perhaps  too  tall,  is  not  less  fine — and  taken  altogether  in  the 
national  dress. 

direct  his  enei^es  to  such  an  ood«  of  becoming  the  redeemer  of  his  degraded 
country.  But  it  is  his  weakness  to  be  proud  :  he  derives,  from  a  oomparison 
of  his  own  extraordinary  miud  with  the  dwarfish  intellects  that  surround  him, 
an  iotense  apprehension  of  the  nothinirness  of  human  life.  His  passions  and 
bis  powers  are  incomparably  greater  Uian  those  of  other  men,  and  instead  of 
the  latter  having  been  emploved  in  curbing  the  former,  they  have  mutually 
lent  each  other  strength.  His  ambition  preys  upon  itself  for  want  of  objects 
which  it  can  consider  worthy  of  exertion.  1  say  that  Maddalo  is  proud, 
because  I  can  find  no  other  word  to  express  the  concentred  and  impatient 
feelings  which  consume  him ;  but  it  is  on  his  own  hopes  and  affections  only 
that  he  seems  to  trample,  for  in  social  life  no  human  being  can  be  more  gentle, 
patient,  and  unassuming  than  Maddalo.  He  is  obeerml,  frank,  and  witty. 
His  more  serious  conversation  is  a  sort  of  intoxication.  He  has  travelled 
much  ;  and  there  is  an  inexpressible  charm  in  his  relation  of  bis  adventures 
in  difl^rsnt  countries." 
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« In  the  0iiininer  of  1817,  •♦•  ^  and  myself  were  Sauntering  on 
horseback  along  the  Brcnta  one  evening,  when,  among  a  group  of  pea- 
saui  8,  we  remarked  two  girls  as  the  prettiest  we  had  seen  for  some 
time.  About  this  period  there  had  been  great  distress  in  the  country, 
and  I  had  a  little  relieved  some  of  the  people.  Generosity  makes  a 
great  figure  at  very  little  cost  in  Venetian  livres,  and  mine  had  pro- 
bably been  exaggerated  as  an  Englishman's.  Whether  they  remarked 
lis  looking  at  them  or  no,  I  know  not ;  but  one  of  them  called  out  to 
me  in  Venetian, '  Why  do  not  you,  who  relieve  others,  think  of  us  also  T 
I  turned  round  and  answered  her — *  Cara,  tu  sei  troppo  bella  e  gio- 
vane  per  aver'  bisogna  del'  soccorso  raio.'  She  answered,  *  If  you  saw 
my  hut  and  my  foo3,you  would  not  say  so.'  All  this  passed  half  jest- 
ingly, and  I  saw  no  more  of  her  for  some  days. 

*' A  few  evenings  after,  we  met  with  these  two  girls  again,  and  they 
addressed  us  more  seriously,  assuring  us  of  the  truth  of  their  state- 
ment. They  were  cousins ;  Margarita  married,  the  other  single.  As 
I  doubted  still  of  the  circumstances,  I  took  the  business  in  a  different 
light,  and  made  an  appointment  with  them  for  the  next  evening* 

•  ••••#•••• 

*  *  In  short,  in  a  few  evenings  we  arranged  our  affairs,  and  for 
a  long  space  of  time  she  was  the  only  one  who  preserved  over  me  an 
ascendancy  which  was  often  disputed,  and  never  impaired. 

"  The  reasons  for  this  were,  firstly,  her  person ; — very  dark,  tall, 
the  Venetian  face,  very  fine  black  eyes.     She  was  two-and-twenty, 
years  old,      •#••••••/ 

She  was  besides  a  thorough  Venetian  in  her  dialect,  in  her  thoughts, 
in  her  countenance,  in  every  thing,  with  all  their  naivety  and  panta- 
loon humour.  Besides,  she  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  could 
not  plague  me  with  letters, — except  twice  that  she  paid  sixpence  to  a 
public  scribe,  under  the  piazza,  to  make  a  letter  for  her,  upon  soipe 
occasion  when  I  was  ill  and  could  not  see  her.  In  other  respects,  she 
was  somewhat  fierce  and  *  prepotente,'  that  is,  overbearing,  and  used 
to  walk  in  whenever  it  suited  her,  with  no  very  great  regard  to  time, 
place,  nor  persons;  and  if  she  found  any  women  in  her  way  she 
knocked  them  down. 

"When  I  first  knew  her,  I  was  in  'relazione'  (liaison)  with  la 
Signora  •  •,  who  was  silly  enough  one  evening  at  Dolo,  accompanied 
by  some^of  her  female  friends,  to  threaten  her;  for  the  gossips  of  the 
Villeggiatura  had  already  found  out,  by  the  neighmg  of  my  horse  one 
evening,  that  I  used  to  *  ride  late  in  the  night'  to  meet  the  Fornarina. 


For  the  rest,  what  right  have  you  to  reproach  me  1  If  he  prefers  me 
to  you,  is  it  my  fault?  If  you  wish  to  secure  him,  tie  him  to  your 
petticoat-string.  But  do  not  thhik  to  speak  to  me  without  a  reply, 
because  you  happen  to  be  richer  than  I  am.'  Having  delivered  this 
pretty  piece  of  eloquence  (which  I  translate  as  it  was  related  to  me  by 
a  bystander),  she  went  on  her  way,  leaving  a  numerous  audience,  with 
Madame  •  *,  to  ponder  at  her  leisure  on  the  dialogue  between  them. 

"  When  I  came  to  Venice  for  the  winter  she  followed ;  and  as  she 
found  herself  out  to  be  a  favourite,  she  came  to  me  pretty  often.  But 
she  had  inordhiate  self-love,  and  was  not  tolerant  of  other  women* 
At  the  « Cavalchma,'  the  masked  ball  on  the  last  night  of  the  Carni- 
val, where  aU  the  world  goes,  she  snatched  off  the  mask  of  Madame 
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CoDtaiiniy  a  lady  noble  by  birth,  and  decent  in  conduct,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  she  happened  to  be  leaning  on  my  arm.  You  may 
suppose  what  a  cursed  noise  this  made ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  her 
pranks. 

''  At  last  she  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  and  one  evening  ran  away 
to  my  bouse.  I  told  her  this  would  not  do :  she  said  she  would  lie  in 
the  street,  but  not  go  back  to  him ;  that  he  beat  her,  (the  gentle  tigress!) 
spent  her  money,  and  scandalously  neglected  her.  As  it  was  mid- 
night, I  let  her  stay,  and  next  day  there  was  no  moving  her  at  all. 
Her  husband  came,  roaring  and  cr>'ing,  and  entreating  her  to  come 
back : — not  she !  He  then  applied  to  the  police,  and  they  applied  to 
me:  I  told  them  and  her  husband  to  take  her;  I  did  not  want  her; 
she  had  come,  and  I  could  not  fling  her  out  of  the  window ;  but  they 
might  conduct  her  through  that  or  the  door  if  they  chose  it.  She 
went  before  the  commissary,  but  was  obliged  to  return  with  that 
*becco  ettico,*  as  she  called  the  poor  man,  who  had  a  phthisic.  In  a 
few  days  she  ran  away  £igain.  After  a  precious  piece  of  work,  she 
fixed  lierself  in  my  house,  really  and  truly  without  my  consent ;  but* 
owing  to  my  indolence,  and  not  being  able  to  keep  my  countenance 
— for  if  I  began  in  a  rage,  slie  always  finished  by  making  me  laugh 
with  some  Venetian  pantaloonery  or  another;  arid  the  gipsy  knew 
this  well  enough,  as  well  as  hev  other  powers  of  persuasion,  and  ex- 
erted them  with  the  usual  tact  and  succei^  of  all-  she-things ; — ^high 
and  low,  they  are  all  alike  for  ihat. 

^  Madame  Benzoni  also  took  her  under  her  protection,  and  then  her 
head  turned.  She  was  always  in  extremes,  either  crying  or  laughing, 
and  so  fierce  when  angered,  that  she  was  the  terror  of  men,  women, 
and  children — for  she  had  the  strength  of  an  Amazon,  with  the  temper 
of  Medea.  She  was  a  fine  animal,  but  quite  untameable.  /  was  the 
only  person  that  could  at  all  keep  her  in  any  order,  and  when  she  saw 
me  really  angry  (which  they  tell  me  is  a  savage  si^ht),  she  subsided. 
But  she  had  a  thousand  fooleries.  In  her  fazziolo,  the  dress  of  the 
lower  orders,  she  looked  beautiful;  but,  alas!  she  longed  for  a  hat 
and  feathers ;  and  all  I  could  say  or  do  (and  I  said  much)  could  not 
prevent  this  travestie.  I  put  the  first  into  the  fire ;  but  I  got  tired  of 
burning  them  before  she  did  of  buying  them,  so  that  she  made  herself 
a  figure — for  they  did  not  at  all  become  her. 

^  Then  she  would  have  her  gowns  with  a  totV— like  a  lady,  forsooth; 
nothing  would  serve  her  but '  Tablta  coUa  cotu^*  or  cua  (that  is  the 
Venetian  for  *  la  cola,'  the  tail  or  train),  and  as  her  cursed  pronuncia^ 
tion  of  the  word  made  me  laugh,  there  was  an  end  of  all  controversy, 
and  she  dragged  this  diabolical  tail  after  her  every  where. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  she  beat  the  women  and  stopped  my  letters.  I 
found  her  one  day  pondering  over  oiie«  She  used  to  try  to  find  out 
by  their  shape  whether  they  were  feminine  or  no ;  and  she  used  to 
lament  her  ignorance,  and  actually  studied  her  alphabet,  on  purpose 
(as  she  declared)  to  open  all  letters  addressed  to  me,  and  read  their 
contents. 

**  1  must  not  omit  to  do  justice  to  her  housekeeping  qualities.    After 
she  came  into  my  house  as  '  donna  di  govemo,^  the  expenses  were  • 
reduced  to  less  than  half,  and  every  body  did  their  duty  better — ^the 
apartments  were  kept  in  order,  and  every  thing  and  every  body  else* 
except  herself. 

**  That  she  had  a  sufiScient  regard  for  me  in  her  wild  way,  I  had 
many  reasons  to  believe.    I  wiU  mention  one.    In  the  autumn*  one 
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day,  rrow7  to  the  Lido  with  my  rop^'nliers,  we  were  overtaken  by  8 
heav>  b^Urtil,  and  the  t?t>s..io.a  },ui  lu  peril — hats  blown  away,  lK>ilt 
filling,  uar  lost,  tmnblmg  sea,  ttiuiider,  rain  in  torrents,  night  coming, 
and  wind  unceasing.  On  our  return^  after  a  light  struggle,  1  found 
her  on  the  open  steps  of  the  Mocenigo  palace,  on  the  Grand  Canal, 
with  her  great  black  eyes  flashing  through  her  tears,  and  the  long 
dark  hair,  which  was  streaming,  drenched  with  rain,  over  her  brows 
and  breast.  She  was  perfectly  exposed  to  th6  storm ;  and  the  wind 
blowing  her  hair  and  dress  about  her  thin  tall  figure,  and  the  lightning 
flashing  around  her,  and  the  waves  rolling  at  her  feet,  made  her  look 
like  Medea  alighted  from  her  chariot,  or  the  Sibyl  of  the  tempest  that 
was  rolling  around  her,  the- only  living  thing  within  hail  at  that  mo- 
ment except  ourselves.  On  seeing  me  safe,  she  did  not  wait  to  greet 
me,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  calling  out  to  me — *'  Ab !  can' 
della  Madonna,  xe  esto  il  tempo  por  andar*  a?  Lidol*  (Ah !  dog  of 
the  Virgin,  is  this  a  time  to  go  to  Lidol)  ran  into  the  house,  and 
solaced  herself  with  scolding  the  boatmen  for  not  foreseeing  the 
^tcmporale.*  I  am  told  by  the  servants  that  she  had  only  beea pre- 
vented from  coming  in  a  Niat  to  look  after  me,  by  the  refusal  of  all 
the  gondoliers  of  the  canal  to  put  out  into  the  harbour  in  such  a  n^ 
ment ;  and  that  then  she  sat  down  on  the  steps  in  all  the  thickest  of 
the  squall,  and  would  neither  be  removed  nor  comforted.  Her  joy  at 
teeing  me  agciii  was  m4>derately  mixed  with  ferocity,  and  gave  me 
the  idea  of  » tigress  over  her  recovered  cubs. 

^  But  her  reign  drew  near  a  close.  She  became  quite  nngovemable 
some  months  alter,  and  a  concurrence  of  complaints,  some  true,  and 
many  false — ^^a  favourite  has  no  friends*— determined  me  to  part  with 
her.  I  told  her  quietly  that  she  must  return  home  (she  had  acmiired 
a  sufllcient  provision  for  herself  and  mother,  &c.  in  my  service),  and 
she  refused  to  quit  the  house.  I  whs  firm,  and  she  went  threatening 
knives  and  revenge.  1  told  her  that  1  had  seen  knives  drawn  before 
her  time,  and  that  if  she  chose  to  begin,  there  was  a  knife,  and  fork 
also,  at  her  service  on  the  table,  and  that  intimidation  would  not  do. 
The  next  day,  while  I  was  at  dinner,  she  walked  in  (having  broken 
open  a  glass  door  that  led  from  the  ii a  11  below  to  the  staircase,  by  way 
of  prologue),  and  advancing  straight  up  to  the  table,  snatched  the 
knife  from  my  hand,  cutting  me  slightly  in  the  thumb  in  the  operation. 
Whether  she  meant  to  use  this  against  herself  or  me,  1  know  not — 
probably  against  neither — but  Fletcher  seized  her  by  the  arms,  and 
disarmed  her.  1  then  called  my  boatmen,  and  desired  them  to  get 
the  gondola  ready,  and  conduct  her  to  her  own  house  again,  seeing 
carefully  that  she  did  herself  no  mischief  by  the  way.  She  seemed 
quite  quiet,  and  walked  down  stairs.    I  resumed  my  dinner. 

^  We  heard  a  great  noise,  and  went  out,  and  met  them  on  the  stair- 
ease,  carrying  her  up  stairs.  She  had  thrown  herself  into  the  canal. 
That  she  intended  to  destroy  herself,  I  do  not  believe :  but  when  we 
consider  the  fear  women  and  men  who  canU  swim  have  of  deep  or 
even  of  shallow  water  (and  the  Venetians  in  particular,  though  they 
live  on  the  waves),  and  that  it  was  also  night,  and  dark,  and  very 
cold,  il  shows  that  she  had  a  devilish  spirit  of  some  sort  within  her. 
They  had  got  her  out  without  much  difficulty  or  damage,  exv^epting 
the  salt  water  she  had  swallowed,  and  the  welting  she  had  undergone. 

**  I  foresaw  her  intention  lo  reOx  herself,  and  sent  for  a  surgeon, 
inquiring  how  riiany  hours  it  would  require  lo  restore  her  fn>in  her 
agitation;  and  he  niuned  the  time.    1  tUea  said, '  I  give  you  that  ume* 
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and  more  if  you  require  it;  but  at  the  expiration  of  this  prescribed 
ptriod,  if  ^  does  not  leave  the  house,  /  will.' 

•*  All  my  people  were  consternated.  They  had  always  been  friglit- 
ened  at  her,  and  were  now  paralyzed :  they  wanted  me  to  apply  to  the 
police,  to  guard  myself,  &c.  &e.  like  a  pack  of  snivelling  servile 
boobies,  as  they  were.  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  thinking  that  I  might 
as  well  end  that  way  as  another ;  besides,  I  had  been  used  to  savage 
women,  and  knew  their  ways. 

"  I  had  her  sent  home  quietly  after  her  recovery,  and  never  saw 
her  since,  except  twice  at  the  opera,  at  a  distance  among  the  audience. 
She  made  many  attempts  to  return,  but  no  more  violent  ones. — ^And 
^is  is  the  story  of  Margarita  Cogni,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  mc 

**  I  forgot  to  mention  that  she  was  very  devout,  and  would  cross 
herself  if  she  heard  the  prayer  time  strike.  •  •  • 

•  ••••• 

"  She  was  qoick  in  reply ;  as,  for  instance — One  day  when  she  had 
made  me  very  angry  with  beating  somebody  or  other,  I  called  her  a 
cam  (a  cotbpj  in  Italian,  is  a  sad  affront).  I  called  her  '  Yacca.'  She 
turned  round,  courtsied,  and  answered,  'Yacca  ttia,  *celenza'  (i.  e. 
eccellenza).  *  Your  cow,  please  your  Excellency.'  In  short,  she  was, 
as  I  said  before,  a  verv  fine  animal,  of  considerable  beauty  and  energy, 
with  many  good  and  several  amusing  qualities,  but  wild  a^  a  witch 
and  fierce  as  a  demon.  She  used  to  boast  publicly  of  her  ascendency 
over  me,  contrasting  it  with  that  of  other  women,  and  assigning  for  it 
aundiy  reasons,  *  *  *.  True  it  was,  that  they  all  tried  to  get  her 
away,  and  no  one  succeeded  till  her  own  absurdity  helped  them. 

**1  omitted  to  tell  you  her  answer,  when  1  reproached  her  for 
snatching  Madame  Contarini's  mask  at  the  Cavalchina.  I  repre- 
sented to  her  that  she  was  a  ladj  of  hish  birth,  *  una  Dama,'  &c.  She 
answered, '  Se  ella  e  dama  mi  (to)  son  Yeneziana ;' — *  if  she  is  a  lady, 
I  am  a  Yenetian.'  This  would  have  been  fine  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  pride  of  the  nation  rising  up  against  the  pride  of  aristocracy:  but, 
alas  I  Yenice,  and  her  people,  and  her  nobles,  are  alike  retumins;  fast 
to  the  ocean ;  and  where  there  is  no  independence,  there  can  be  no 
real  self-respect.  I  believe  that  1  mistook  or  misstated  one  of  her 
phrases  in  my  letter ;  it  should  have  been — *'  Can'  della  Madomia,  cosa 
vus'  tu  1  esto  uon  6  tempo  per  andar'  a  Lido  V  " 

It  was  at  this  time,  as  we  shall  see  by  the  letters  I  am  about  to  pro- 
duce, and  as  the  features,  indeed,  of  the  progeny  itself  would  hut  too 
plainly  indicate,  that  he  conceived,  and  wrote  some  part  of,  his  Poem 
of  ^  Don  Juan ;" — and  never  did  pages  more  faithfully  and,  in  many 
lespects,  lamentably  reflect  every  variety  of  feeling,  and  whim,  and 
passion  that,  like  the  rack  of  autumn,  swept  across  the  author's  mind 
in  writing  them.  Nothing  less,  indeed,  than  that  singular  combination 
of  attributes,  which  existed  and  were  in  full  activity  in  his  mind  at 
this  moment,  could  have  suggested,  or  been  capable  of,  the  execution 
of  such  a  work.  The  cool  shrewdness  of  age  with  the  vivacity  and 
flowing  tepiperament  of  youth— the  wit  of  a  Yoltaire,  with  the  sensi- 
Wity  of  a  Rousseau, — the  minute,  practical  knowledge  of  the  man  of 
society,  with  the  abstract  and  self-contemplative  spirit  of  the  poet,— a 
t^ispeptibility  of  all  that  is  grandest  and  most  affecting  in  human 
virtue,  with  a  deep,  withering  experience  of  all  that  is  most  fatal  to  it, 
T^he  two  extremes,  in  short,  of  man's  mixed  and  inconsistent  nature, 
2K>w  rankly  smelling  of  earth,  now  breatliing  of  heaven,— sucb  was 

I  3 
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the  strange  assemblagre  of  contrary  elementfl,  all  meeting  together  ia 
the  same  n^iijd,  and  all  brought  to  bear,  in  turn,  upon  the  same  ta«k^ 
from  which  alone  could  have  sprung  this  extraordinary  Poem,— the 
most  powerful  and,  in  many  respects,  painful  display  of  the  versatility 
of  eenius  that  has  ever  been  left  for  succeeding  ages  to  wonder  at  acil 
demore. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  his  correspondence,— having  thought  some 
of  the  preceding  observations  necessary,  not  only  to  explam  to  Uie 
reader  much  of  what  he  will  find  in  theie  letters,  but  to  account  to  him 
for  much  that  has  been  necessarily  omitted. 

LETTER  CCCXVIII. 

TO  BHU   MURBXY* 

*"  Venice,  June  18th,  1818. 

^Buahiess  and  the  utter  and  inexplicable  silence  of  all  my  correspond* 
ents  renders  me  impatient  and  troublesome.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hanson 
for  a  balance  which  is  (or  ought  to  be)  in  his  hands;— no  answer.  I 
expected  the  messenger  with  the  Newstead  papers  two  months  ago, 
and  instead  of  him,  I  received  a  requisition  to  proceed  to  Grenera, 
which  (from  *  *,  who  knows  my  wishes  and  opinions  about  approach.- 
ing  England)  could  only  be  irony  or  insult. 

**  I  must,  therefore,  trouble  you  to  pay  into  my  bankers'  immediaidy 
whatever  sum  or  sums  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  do  on  our  agree- 
ment ;  otherwise,  I  shall  be  put  to  the  severeH  and  most  immediate 
inconvenience ;  and  this  at  a  time  when,  by  every  rational  prospect 
and  calculation,  I  ought  to  be  in  the  receipt  of  considerable  sums. 
Pray  do  not  neglect  this ;  you  have  no  idea  to  what  inconvenience  you 
will  otherwise  put  me.  *  *  had  some  absurd  notion  about  the  dispend 
of  this  money  in  annuity  (or  God  knows  what),  which  I  merely  listened 
to  when  he  was  here  to  avoid  squabbles  and  sermons ;  but  I  have  occa- 
sion for  the  principal,  and  had  never  any  serious  idea  of  appropriatinfir 
it  otherwise  than  to  answer  my  personal  expenses.  Hobhouse^s  wish 
is,  if  possible,  to  force  me  back  to  England:*  he  will  not  succeed; 
and  if  he  did,  I  would  not  stay.  I  hate  the  country,  and  like  this ; 
and  all  foolish  opposition,  or  coarse,  merely  adds  to  the  feeling.  Your 
silence  makes  me  doubt  the  success  of  Canto  Fourth.  If  it  has  failed, 
I  will  make  such  deduction  as  you  think  pix)per  and  fair  from  the  ori- 
ginal agreement ;  but  1  cou^l  wish  whatever  is  to  be  paid  were  remitted 
to  mo,  without  delay,  through  the  usual  channel,  by  course  of  post. 

*'  When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  England  since 
very  early  in  May,  I  have  made  the  eulogium  of  my  friends,  or  the 
persons  who  cull  themselves  so,  since  I  have  written  so  often  and  in 
the  greatest  anxiety.  Thank  God,  the  longer  I  am  absent,  the  less 
caujte  I  see  for  regretting  the  country  or  its  living  contents. 

^  I  am  yours,  &c. 

«P.S.  TellMr.  »    *    »  that       ♦   '     ♦         ♦         ♦         »        • 

and  that  I  will  never  forgive  him  (or  any  body)  the  atrocity  of  their 

*  Peeply  it  is,  for  many  reatona,  to  be  rogretttd  that  thii  fneDdly  |mrpos% 
did  not  fooeeod. 
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kte  flDaoce  at  a  time  when  I  wished  particularly  to  hear,  ior  eyeiy 
naaoiiy  ihun  my  firienda.** 


LETTER  CCCXIX. 

TO  MB.  MURRAY. 

"  Venice,  July  10th,  1818. 

^  I  hare  received  your  letter  and  the  credit  from  Morlands,  &c.  for 
whom  I  have  also  drawn  upon  you  at  sixty  days'  sight  for  Uie 
remainder,  according  to  your  proposition. 

'^  I  am  still  waiting  in  Venice,  in  expectancy  of  the  arrival  of  Han« 
son's  clerk.  What  can  detain  him,  1  do  not  know ;  but  I  trust  that 
Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr.  Kinnaird,  when  their  political  fit  is  abated,  will 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  and  expedite  him,  as  1  have  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  depending  upon  the  completion  of  the  sale  and  the 
signature  of  the  papers. 

**  The  draft  on  you  is  drawn  up  by  Sir!  and  Willhalm.  I  hope  that 
the  form  is  correct.  1  signed  it  two  or  three  days  ago,  desiring  them 
to  forward  it  to  Messrs.  Morland  and  Ransom. 
.  ^  Your  projected  editions  for  November  had  better  be  postponed, 
as  I  have  some  things  in  project,  or  preparation,  that  may  be  of  use 
to  you,  though  not  veiy  important  in  themselves.  I  have  completed 
an  Ode  on  Venice,  and  have  two  Storip<«,  one  serious  and  one  ludicroui 
(a  la  Beppo),  not  yet  finished,  and  in  i:o  hurry  to  be  so. 

**  You  talk  of  the  letter  to  Hobhouse  being  much  admired,  and  speak 
of  prose.  I  think  of  writing  (for  your  full  edition)  some  Memoirs  of 
my  life,  to  prefix  to  them,  upon  the  same  model  (though  far  enough,  I 
fear,  from  reaching  it)  of  Gifibrd,  Hume,  &c. ;  and  this  without  any 
iatentioa  of  making  disclosures,  or  remarks  upon  living  people,  which 
would  be  unpleasant  to  them :  but  I  think  it  might  be  done,  and  well 
done.  However,  this  is  to  be  considered.  I  have  materiali  in  plenty* 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  could  n6t  be  used  by  me,  nor  for  these 
hnndrcM]  years  to  come.  However,  there  is  enough  without  these, 
and  merely  as  a  literary  man,  to  make  a  preface  for  such  an  edition 
as  you  meditate.  But  this  is  by-the-way :  1  have  not  made  up  my 
mind. 

^  I  enclose  yon  a  note  on  the  subject  of  '  Parisiruh*  which  Hobhouse 
«an  dress  for  you.  It  is  an  extract  of  particulars  {torn  a  history  of 
Ferrara^ 

**  1  trust  you  have  been  attentive  to  Missiaglia,  for  the  English  have 
the  charaeter  of  neglecting  the  Italians  at  present,  which  I  hope  yoo 
will  redeem.  **  Yours  in  haste. 


LETTER  CCCXX. 

TO  MB.  MinUUT. 

«  Venice,  July  17th,  1818. 
**!  suppose  that  Aglietti  will  take  whatever  you  oner,  but  till  his 
reium  from  Vienna  I  can  make  him  na  proposal  $  nor.  Indeed,  have 
fon  authmxed  me  to  do  so.    The  three  lirench  not^s  ire  hf  Lady 
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Mary;  also  another  half-Engliah-French-Italian.     They  are  very- 

pretty  and  passionate ;  it  is  a  pity  that  a  piece  of  one  of  tnemftis  kMt. 

Algarotti  seems  to  have  treated  her  ill ;  but  she  was  much  his  seiiior» 

and  all  women  are  used  iU— or  say  so,  whether  they  are  or  not. 
•  •  •  «  •  • 

''  T  shall  be  glad  of  your  books  and  powders.  I  am  still  in  waitmf 
for  Hanson's  clerk,  but  luckily  not  at  Geneva.  All  my  good  friends 
wrote  to  me  to  hasten  there  to  meet  him,  but  not  one  had  the  good 
sense,  or  the  ^od  nature,  to  write  afterward  to  tell  me  that  It  wouAd 
be  time  and  a  journey  thrown  away,  as  he  could  not  set  off  for  some 
months  after  the  period  appointed.  If  I  had  taken  the  journey  on  the 
general  suggestion,  I  never  would  have  spoken  again  to  one  of  you  as 
long  as  I  existed.  I  have  written  to  request  Mr.  Kinnaird,  when  the 
foam  of  his  politics  is  wiped  away,  to  extract  a  positive  answer  from 
that  •  •  •  •,  and  not  to  keep  me  in  a  state  of  suspense  upon  the 
subject.  I  hope  that  Kinnaird,  who  has  my  power  of  attorney,  keeps  a 
look-out  upon  the  gentleman,  which  is  the  more  necessary,  as  I  have  a 
great  dislike  to  the  idea  of  coming  over  to  look  after  him  myself. 

**  I  have  several  things  begun,  verse  and  prose,  but  none  in  much 
forwardness.  I  have  written  some  six  or  seven  sheets  of  a  Life,  which 
I  mean  to  continue,  and  send  you  when  finished.  It  may  perhaps 
serve  for  your  projected  editions^  If  you  would  tell  me  exactly  (for 
I  know  nothing,  and  have  no  correspondents,  except  on  business)  the 
state  of  the  reception  of  our  late  publications,  and  the  feeling  upon 
them,  without  consulting  any  delicacies  (I  am  too  seasoned  to  require 
them),  I  should  know  how  and  in  what  manner  to  proceed.  I  should 
not  like  to  give  them  too  much,  which  may  probably  have  been  the 
case  already ;  but,  as  I  tell  you,  I  know  nothing. 

**  I  once  wrote  from  the  fulness  of  my  mind  and  the  love  of  fame 
(not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means,  to  obtain  that  influence  over  men's 
minds  which  is  power  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences),  and  now 
from  habit  and  from  avarice ;  so  that  the  effect  may  probably  be  as 
different  as  the  inspiration.  I  have  the  same  facility,  and  indeed 
necessity,  of  composition,  to  avoid  idleness  (though  idleness  in  a  hot 
country  is  a  pleasure),  but  a  much  greater  indifference  to  what  is  to 
become  of  it,  after  it  has  served  my  immediate  purpose.  However,  I 
should  on  no  account  like  to but  I  won*t  go  on,  like  the  arch- 
bishop of  Granada,  as  I  am  very  sure  that  you  <&ead  the  fate  of  Gil 
Bias,  and  with  good  reason.  <*  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.S.  I  have  written  some  very  savage  letters  to  Mr.  Hobhonse, 
Kinnaird,  to  you,  and  to  Hanson,  because  the  silence  of  so  long 
a  time  made  me  tear  off  my  remaining  razs  of  patience,  f  have  seen 
one  or  two  late  English  publications  which  are  no  great  things,  except 
Bob  Roy.    I  shaU  be  glad  of  WhisUecraft,»' 


LETTER  CCCXXI. 

TO  MR.  UURRAT. 

_  __  .  ^  "  Venice,  August  S6th,  1818. 

You  may  go  on  with  your  edition,  without  calculating  on  the 
Memoir,  which  I  shall  not  publish  at  present.  It  is  neariy  finished, 
nut  wiU  be  too  long;  and  there  are  so  many  things,  which,  out  of 
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regard  to  the  living,  cannot  be  mentioned,  that  I  have  written  with  too 
mueh  detail  of  that  which  interested- me  least;  so  that  my  atitobio- 
mphical  Es|ay  would  resemble  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  at  the  country 
theatre,  reciteb  '  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out  by  particular  desire.* 
I  shall  keep  it  among  my  papers ;  it  will  be  a  kind  of  guide-post  in 
case  of  deaih,  and  prevent  some  of  the  lies  which  would  otherwise  be 
told,  and  destroy  some  which  have  been  told  already. 

''  The  Tales  also  are  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  I  can  fix  no  time 
for  their  completion:  they  are  also  not  in  the  best  manner.  You 
must  not,  therefore,  calculate  upon  any  thing  in  time  for  this  edition. 
The  Memoir  is  already  above  forty-four  sheets  of  very  lar^e,  long 
paper,  and  wiil  be  about  fifty  or  sixty ;  but  I  wish  to  go  on  leisurely ; 
and  when  finished,  although  it  might  do  a  good  deal  for  you  at  the  time, 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  serve  any  good  purpose  in  the  end  either, 
as  it  is  full  of  many  passions  and  prejudices,  of  which  it  has  beea 
impossible  for  me  to  keep  clear : — I  have  not  the  patience. 

"*  Enclosed  is  a  list  of  books  which  Dr.  Aglietti  would  be  glad  to 
receive  by  way  of  price  for  his  MS.  letters,  if  you  are  disposed  to  pur- 
chase at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  sterling.  These  he  will  be  glad  to 
have  as  part,  and  the  rest  /  will  give  him  in  money,  and  you  may 
carry  it  to  the  accomit  of  books,  &c.  which  is  in  balance  against  me, 
deduQting  it  accordingly.  So  that  the  letters  i^re  yours,  if  you  like 
them,  at  this  rate;  and  he  and  I  are  going  to  hunt  for  more  Lady 
Montague  letters,  which  he  thinks  of  finding.  I  write  in  haste. 
Thanks  for  the  article,  and  believe  me, 

"  Yours,  fcc.** 

To  the  charge  brought  against  Lord  Byron  by  some  English 
travellers  of  being,  in  generau,  repulsive  and  inhospitable  to  his  own 
couotryoMn,  I  have  already  made  allusion ;  and  shsdl  now  add  to  the 
lesdiDoay  then  cited  in  disproof  of  such  a  charge  some  particulars* 
oommiinicated  to  me  by  Captain  Basil  Hall,  which  exhibit  the 
courtesy  and  kindliness  of  the  noble'  poet's  disposition  ui  their  tnie, 
natund  light. 

**  On  the  last  day  gf  August,  1818  (says  this  distinguished  writer 
and  traveller),  I  whs  taken  ill  with  aii  ague  at  Venice,  and  having 
heard  enough  of  the  low  state  of  the  medical  art  in  that  country,  I 
was  not  a  little  anxious  as  to  the  advice  f  should  take,  f  was  not 
acquainted  with  any  person  in  Venice  to  whom  I  could  refer,  and  had 
only  one  letter  of  introduction,  which  was  to  Lord  Byron ;  but  as 
there  were  many  stories  floating  about  of  his  lordship's  unwillingness 
to  be  pestered  with  tourists,  I  had  felt  unwilling,  before  this  moment, 
to  intrude  myself  in  that  shape.  Now,  however,  that  (  was  seriously 
unwell,  I  felt  sure  that  this  oflTensive  character  would  merge  in  that  of 
a  countryman  in  distress,  and  I  sent  the  letter  by  one  of  my  travelling 
companions  io  Lord  Byron's  lodgings  with  a  note,  excusing  the 
liberty  I  was  taking,  explaining  that  I  was  in  want  of  medical 
assistance,  and  saying  I  should  not  send  to  any  one  till  I  heard  the 
name  of  the  person  who,  in  his  lordship's  opinion,  was  the  best  prac- 
titioner in  Venice. 

**  Unfortunately  for  me.  Lord  Byron  was  still  in  bed,  though  it  was 
near  noon,  and  still  more  unfortunately,  the  bearer  of  my  message 
scrupled  to  awake  him,  without  first  coming  back  to  consult  me.  By 
this  time  I  was  in  all  the  agonies  of  a  cold  ague  fit,  and,  therefore,  not 
at  all  in  a  condition  to  be  consulted  upon  any  thing— so  1  replied 
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pettishlv,  '  Oh,  by  no  means  distuib  Lord  Byron  on  my  accoont— ring 
for  the  landlord,  and  send  for  any  one  he  recommends.'  This  absurd 
injunction  being  forthwith  and  literally  attended  to,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  I  was  under  the  discipline  of  mine  host's  friend,  whose  skiU 
and  success  it  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  descant  upon : — ^it 
is  sufficient  to  mention  that  I  was  irrevocab^  in  his  hands  long  before 
the  following  most  kind  note  was  brought  to  me,  in  great  haste,  by 
Lord  Byron's  servant. 

*  Venice,  August  31  st,  1818. 

'DBMt   SIB, 

'  Dr.  Aglietti  is  the  best  physician,  not  only  in  Venice,  but  in  Italy : 
his  residence  is  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  easily  found ;  1  forget  the 
number,  but  am  probably  the  only  person  in  Venice  who  do  n't  know 
it.  Hiere  is  no  comparison  between  him  and  any  of  the  other  medical 
people  here.  I  regret  very  much  to  bear  of  your  indisposition,  and 
shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  waiting  upon  you  the  moment  I  am  up. 
I  write  this  in  bed,  and  have  only  just  received  the  letter  and  note.  I 
beg  you  to  believe  that  nothing  but  the  extreme  lateness  of  my  hours 
could  have  prevented  me  from  replying  immediately,  or  coming  in 
person.  I  have  not  been  called  a  minute. — ^I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
very  truly, 

'  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
*Btbox.* 

"  His  lordship  soon  followed  this  note,  and  I  heard  his  voice  in  the 
next  room ;  but  although  he  waited  more  than  an  hour,  I  could  not  see 
him,  being  under  the  inexorable  hands  of  the  doctor.  In  the  coarse 
of  the  same  evening  he  again  called,  but  I  was  asleep.  When  1  awoke 
I  found  his  lordship's  valet  sitting  by  my  bedside.  *  He  had  his  mas* 
ter's  orders,'  he  said,  '  to  remain  wiUi  me  while  1  was  unwell,  and  was 
instructed  to  say,  that  whatever  his  lordship  had,  or  could  procorey 
was  at  my  service,  and  that  he  would  come  to  me  and  sit  with  me,  or 
do  whatever  I  liked,  if  I  would  only  let  him  know  in  what  way  be 
could  be  useful.' 

"  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  I  sent  for  some  book,  which  was 
brought,  with  a  list  of  his  library.  I  forget  what  it  was  which  ore- 
vented  my  seeing  Loit)  Byron  on  this  day,  though  he  called  more  man' 
once ;  and  on  the  next,  J  was  too  ill  with  fever  to  talk  to  any  one. 

*^  The  moment  1  could  go  out,  I  took  a  gondola  and  went  to  pay  my 
respects,  and  to  thank  his  lordship  for  his  attentions.  It  was  then 
nearW  three  o'clock,  but  he  was  not  yet  up;  and  when  1  went  again  on 
the  following  day  at  five,  I  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  he  had 
gone,  at  the  same  hour,  to  call  upon  me,  so  that  we  had  crossed  each 
other  on  the  canal ;  and,  to  my  aeep  and  lasting  regret,  1  was  obliged 
to  leave  Venice  without  seeing  him." 


LETTER  CCCXXn. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Venice,  September  19, 1818. 
•*  An  English  newspaper  here  would  be  a  prodigy,  and  an  opposition 
one  a  monster;  and,  except  some  extractsyrom  extracts  in  the  vile,  gar- 
bled Paris  gazettes,  nothmg  of  the  kind  reaches  Uie  Veneto-Lombard 
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public,  who  are  perhaps  the  most  oppressed  in  Europe.  My  corres* 
pondencea  with  England  arc  mostly  on  business,  and  chied3r  with  my 
•  •  •,  who  has  uovery  exalted  notion,  or  extensive  conception,  of  an 
anthor^s  attributes ;  for  he  once  took  up  an  Edinburgh  Review,  and, 
looking  at  it  a  minute,  said  to  me,  *  So,  I  see  you  have  got  into  the 
magazine* — which  is  the  only  sentence  1  ever  heard  him  utter  upon 
literary  matters,  or  the  men  thereof. 

**  My  first  news  of  your  Irish  apotheosis  has,  consequently,  been 
from  yourself.  But,  as  it  will  not  be  forgotten  in  a  hurry,  either  by 
your  friends  or  your  enemies,  I  hope  to  have  it  more  in  detail  from 
some  of  the  former,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  wish  you  joy  witli  all  my 
heart.  Such  a  roomeDt  must  have  been  a  good  deal  better  than  West- 
minster-Abbey,— besides  being  an  assurance  of  that  one  day  (many 
years  hence,  1  trust)  into  the  bargain. 

^  I  am  sorry  to  perceive,  however,  by  the  close  of  your  letter,  that 
even  you  have  not  escaped  the  *^  surgtt  amari,*  &c.  and  that  your 
damned  deputy  has  been  gathering  such  '  dew  from  the  still  vext  oer- 
moothes' — or  rather  Tiexcuious.  Pray,  give  me  some  items  of  the 
affair,  as  you  say  it  is  a  serious  one;  and,  if  it  grows  more  so, 
you  should  make  a  trip  over  here  for  a  few  months,  to  see  how  things 
turn  out.  1  suppose  you  are  a  violent  admirer  of  England  by  your 
staying  so  long  in  it.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  passed,  between  the 
age  of  one-and-twenty  and  thirty,  half  the  intervenient  years  out  of 
it  without  regretting  any  thing,  except  that  I  ever  returned  to  it  at  all, 
and  the  gloomy  prospect  before  me  of  business  and  parentage 
obliging  me,  one  day,  to  return  again, — at  least,  for  the  transaction 
of  affairs,  the  signing  of  papers,  and  inspecting  of  children. 

^*  1  have  here  my  natural  daughter,  by  name  Allegra, — a  pretty 
little  girl  enough,  and  reckoned  like  papa.*  Her  mamma  is  English, — 
but  it  is  a  long  story,  and — ^there  *8  an  end.  She  is  about  twenty 
months  old.  •••♦•• 

**  J  have  finished  the  First  Canto  (a  long  one,  of  about  180  octaves) 
of  a  poem  in  the  style  and  manner  of  *Beppo,*  encouraged  by  tiie 
good  success  of  the  same*  It  is  called  *  Don  Juan,^  and  is  meant  to  be 
a  little  quietly  facetious  upon  every  thing.  But  I  doubt  whether  it  in 
not — at  least,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone-^too  free  for  these  very  modest 
days.  However,  I  shall  try  the  experiment,  anonymously,  and  if  it 
do  n't  take,  it  will  be  discontinued.    It  is  dedicated  to  S  *  *  in  good, 

*  This  littlo  child  bad  becip  wnt  to  him  by  its  motb«r  about  four  or  five 
months  before,  under  the  care  of  a  ^wisa  nurse,  a  young  girl  not  above  nine- 
teen or  twenty  years  of  ago,  and  in  every  respect  unfit  to  have  the  charge  of 
such  an  infant,  without  the  superintendence  of  some  more  ezperieneed 
person.  *»  The  child,  accordingly,"  says  my  informant,  "  was  but  ill  taken 
care  of  ;--not  that  any  blame  could  attach  to  Lord  Byron,  for  he  always 
expressed  himself  most  anxious  for  her  welfare,  but  because  the  nurse  wanted 
the  necessary  experionce.  The  poor  girl  was  equally  to  be  pitied  ;  fbr,  as 
Lord  Byron's  household  consisted  of  English  and  Itahan  men-servants,  with 
whom  she  9oald  hold  no  converse,  and  as  there  was  no  other  fetnale  to  con- 
salt  with  and  assist  her  in  her  charge,  nothing  coold  be  more  forlorn  than 
her  sitnation  proved  to  be." 

Soon  afler  the  date  of  the  above  letter,  Mrs.  Hoppner,  the  lady  of  the 
Consul  Oeneral,  who  had,  from  the  firBt,  in  compassion  both  to  father  and 
child,  invited  the  little  Allegra  occasionally  to  her  house,  very  kindly  pro- 
posed to  Lord  Byron  to  take  charge  of  her  altogether,  and  an  arraagsmsnt 
was  aecordingly  condnded  upon  for  that  purpose. 
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simple,  savage  verse,  upon  the  *  *  *  *  's  politics,  and  tlie  way  he  got 
tbem.  But  the  bore  of  copying  it  out  is  intolerable ;  and  if  I  had  an 
amanuensis  he  would  be  of  no  use,  as  my  writing  is  so  difficult  to 
decipher. 

"My  poem's  Epic,  and  is  meant  to  be 

Divided  in  twelve  books,  each  book  containing, 

With  love  and  war,  a  heavy  gale  at  sea — 
A  list  of  ships,  and  captains,  and  kings  reigning — 

New  characters,  &c.  &c. 

The  above  am  two  stanzas,  which  T  send  you  as  a  brick  of  my  Babel, 
and  by  which  you  can  judge  of  the  texture  of  the  structure. 

"  In  writing  the  life  of  Sheridan,  never  mind  the  angry  lies  of  the 
humbug  Whiffs.  Recollect  that  he  was  an  Irishman  and  a  clever 
fellow,  and  that  we  have  had  some  very  pleasant  days  with  him. 
Do  n*t  forffet  that  he  f^as  at  school  at  Harrow,  where,  in  my  time,  we 
used  to  snow  his  nafhe — R.  B.  Sheridan,  1765 — as  an  honour  to  the 
walls.    Remember  •#•♦•• 

•  ••  •••••• 

Depend  upon  it  that  there  were  worse  folks  going,  of  that  gang,  than 
ever  Sheridan  was. 

''  What  did  Parr  mean  by  '  haughtiness  and  coldness  V  I  listened 
to  him  with  admiring  ignorance,  and  respectful  silence.  What  more 
could  a  talker  for  fame  have  ? — they  do  n*t  like  to  be  answered.  It 
was  at  Payne  Knight's  I  met  him,  where  he  gave  me  more  Greek 
Aian  I  could  carry  away.  But  1  certainly  meant  to  (and  did)  treat 
him  with  the  most  respectful  deference. 

"  I  wish  you  good  night  with  a  Venetian  benediction,  '  Benedetto 
te,  e  la  terra  che  ti  fara  V — ^  May  you  be  blessed,  and  the  earik  which 
you  will  make* — is  it  not  pretty  1  You  would  think  it  still  prettier 
if  you  had  heard  it,  as  I  did  two  hours  ago,  from  the  lips  of  a  Veoe- 
tian  girl,  jvith  large  black  eyes,  a  face  like  Faustina's,  and  the  ftgure 
of  a  Juno— *tall  and  energetic  as  a  Pythoness,  with  eyes  flasliiD|{» 
and  her  dark  hair  streaming  in  the  moonlight — one  of  those  womea 
who  may  be  made  any  thing.  I  am  sure  if  1  put  a  poniard  into  the 
hand  of  this  one,  she  would  plunge  it  where  1  told  her, — and  into  me, 
if  I  offended  her.  I  like  this  kind  of  animal,  and  am  sure  that  1 
should  have  preferred  Medea  to  any  woman  that  ever  breathed.  You 
may,  perhaps,  wonder  that  I  do  n't  in  that  case      •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

I  could  have  forgiven  the  dagger  or  the  bowl,  any  thing,  but  the  delibe- 
rate desolation  piled  upon  me,  when  I  stood  alone  upon  my  hearth, 
with  my  household  gods  shivered  around  me.*  •  •  • 

•  -^  •.Do  you  suppose  I  have  forgotten  or  forgiven  it! 
It  has  comparatively  swallowed  up  in  me  every  other  feeling,  and  I  am 
pnly  a  spectator  upon  earth,  till  a  tenfold  opportunity  offers.  It  may 
come  yet.  There  are  others  more  to  be  blamed  than'  *  *  > 
and  it  is  cqi  these  that  my  eyes  are  fixed  unceasingly." 

*  ^  I  had  one  only  fount  of  quiet  left, 

And  that  tliey  poisonM  !  .Af^  pwe  houtehoid  godt 
Wtn  shiver'd  on  n^  AeoriA." 
^  MAmiMo  Faubbo. 
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LETTER  CCCXXra. 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

"Venice,  Sept.  34, 1818. 
**  In  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-second  stanza  of  Canto  4th,  the 
stanza  runs  in  the  manuscript 

**  And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
L^  the  unbafanced  scale,  great  Nemesid ! 

and  noi  *last^^  which  is  nonsense,  as  what  losing  a  scale  means,  I  know 
not ;  but  Uceoing  an  unbalanced  scale,  or  a  scale  unbalanced,  is  intelli- 
gible.* Correct  this,  1  pray, — not  for  the  public,  or  the  poetry,  but  I 
io  not  choose  to  have  blunders  made  in  addressing  any  of  the  deities 
so  seriously  as  this  is  addressed. 

"  Yours,  Ac. 

^P.8.  In  the  translation  from  the  Spanish,  alter 

*^  In  increasing  squadrons  flew, 
to— 

"  To  a  mighty  squadron  grew. 

« What  doef  *  thy  waters  wtuttd  them'  mean  (in  the  Canto)  t  Thai 
i$  noi  fn&t    Consult  the  MS.  ahoayt. 

^  I  have  written  the  flrst  Canto  (180  octave  stanzas)  of  a  poem  in 
the  atyle  of  Beppo,  and  have  Mazeppa  to  finish  besides. 

^  Id  referring  to  the  mistake  in  stanza  13d,  I  take  the  opportonity 
to  demre  Uiat  in  future,  iu  all  parts  of  my  writings  referring  to  religion, 
700  will  be  more  careful,  and  not  forget  that  it  is  possible  that  in 
addreasiag  ^  Deity  a  blunder  may  become  a  blaspnemy ;  and  I  do 
BOt  eiwoae  to  suffer  such  infamous  perversions  of  my  words  or  of  my 
iDfentiona. 

<*  1  saw  the  Canto  by  accident.** 

LETTER  CCCXXIV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

•*  Venice,  January  80, 1819. 
•  ••••• 

•*  The  opinions  which  I  have  asked  of  Mr.  H.  and  others  were  with 
regard  to  the  poetical  merit,  and  not  as  to  what  they  may  think  dne 
to  the  cofUof  the  day,  which  still  reads  the  Bath  Guide,  Little^s  Poems, 
IPrior,  and  Chaucer,  to  say  nothing  of  Fielding  and  SmoUet.    If  pub- 

*  This  correction,  I  obierve,  hai  never  been  made, — the  paaeage  still 
rtmaintng,  iinmeeningly, 

*^  Loti  the  unbalanced  scale." 

t  Tins  passage  also  remains  usfioireoted*. 
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lished,  publiflh  entire,  with  the  above-mentioned  exceptions ;  or  yon 
may  publish  anonymously,  or  not  at  all.  In  the  latter  event,  print  60 
on  my  account,  for  private  distribution* 

"  Yours,  &a 

**  I  have  written  to  Messrs.  K.  and  H.  to  desire  that  they  will  not 
erase  more  than  I  have  stated. 
*^  The  Second  Canto  of  Don  Juan  is  finished  in  d06  stanzas." 


LETTER  CCCXXV. 

TO  HR.  MURRAT. 

•♦  Venice,  January  35, 1819. 
'*  You  will  do  me  the  favour  to  print  privately  (for  private  distri* 
bution)  fifty  copies  of  *  Don  Juan.*  The  list  of  the  men  to  whom  I 
wish  it  to  be  presented,  I  will  send  hereafter.  The  other  two  poenM 
had  best  be  added  tu  the  collective  edition :  1  do  not  approve  of  their 
being  published  separately.  Print  Don  Juan  entire,  omitting,  of 
course,  the  lines  on  Castlereagh,  as  I  am  not  on  the  spot  to  meet  him. 
I  have  a  Second  Canto  ready,  which  will  be  sent  by-and-by.  By  this 
post,  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  addressed  to  your  care. 

**  Yours,  &e. 

''P.S.  I  have  acquiesced  in  the  request  and  representation;  and 
having  done  so,  it  is  idle  to  detail  my  arguments  in  favour  of  my  own 
self-love  and  '  Poeshie  ;*  but  I  protett.  If  the  poem  has  po^ry,  \i 
would  stand ;  if  not,  fall ;  the  rest  is  '  leather  and  prunella,^  and  has 
never  yet  affected  any  human  production  'pro  or.con.^  Dulness  is 
the  only  annihilator  in  such  cases.  As  to  the  cant  of  the  day,  I  despise 
it,  as  I  nave  ever  done  all  its  other  finical  fashions,  which  become  yoa 
as  paint  became  the  ancient  Britons.  If  you  admit  this  prudery,  yon 
must  omit  half  Ariosto,  La  Fontaine,  Shakspeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher^ 
Massinger,  Ford,  all  the  Charles  Second  writers ;  in  short,  aomeAingr 
of  most  who  have  written  before  Pope  and  are  worth  reading,  aM 
much  of  Pope  himself.  Read  him — ^most  of  you  do  n'<*-but  <Jo---<Ad 
I  will  forgive  you ;  though  the  inevitable  consequence  would  be  that 
you  would  burn  all  I  have  ever  written,  and  all  your  other  wretched 
Claudians  of  the  day  (except  Scott  aAd  Crabbe)  into  the  bargain.  I 
wrong  Claudian,  who  wa$  a  poet,  by  naming  him  with  such  fellows ; 
but  he  was  the  *  ultimus  Romanorum,'  the  tail  of  the  comet,  and  these 

Eersons  are  the  tail  of  an  old  gown  cut  into  a  waistcoat  for  Jackey; 
ut  bein^  both  lai7«,  I  have  compared  the  one  with  the  o^er,  though 
very  unlike,  like  all  similes.  I  write  in  a  passion  and  a  sirocco,  and  I 
was  up  till  six  this  morning  at  the  Carnival ;  but  Ipruutf  as  I  did  in 
my  former  letter.** 
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LETTER  CCCXXVL 

TO  MR.  MXTRIUY. 

**  Venice,  Febraaiy  1, 1819. 
^  After  one  of  the  concluding  stanzas  of  the  First  Canto  of  *  Don 
Jaan,'  which  ends  with  (I  forget  the  number) — 

«« To  have,  

.    .    .  when  the  original  is  dust, 
A  book,  a  d — d  bad  picture,  and  worse  bust, 

insert  the  foUowing  stanza : — 

**  What  are  the  hopes  of  man,  &c. 

^  I  have  written  to  you  several  letters,  some  with  additions,  and 
some  upon  the  subject  of  the  poem  itself,  which  my  cursed  puritanical 
committee  have  protested  agamst  publishing.  But  we  will  circumvent 
them  on  that  point.  I  have  not  yet  begim  to  copy  out  the  Second 
Canto,  which  is  finished,  from  natural  laziness,  and  the  discouragement 
of  the  milk  and  water  they  have  thrown  upon  the  First.  I  sa^  all  this 
to  them  as  to  you,  that  is,  for  you  to  say  to  thenif  for  I  will  have 
nothing  underhand.  .  If  they  had  told  me  the  poetry  was  bad,  1  would 
have  acquiesced;  but  they  say  the  contrary, and  then  talk  to  me  about 
morality — the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the  word  from  any  bod^  who 
was  cot  a  rascal  that  used  it  for  a  purpose.  I  maintain  that  it  is  the 
most  moral  of  poems ;  but  if  people  wonH  discover  the  moral,  that  is 
their  fault,  not  mine.  I  have  already  written  to  beg  that  in  any  case 
you  will  print  Jifty  for  private  distribution.  I  will  send  you  the  list 
of  persons  to  whom  it  is  to  be  sent  afterward. 

** 'Within  this  last  fortnight  I  have  been  rather  indisposed  with  a 
rebellion  of  stoftaach,  which  would  retain  nothing  (liver,  I  suppose), 
and  an  inability,  or  fantasy,  not  to  be  able  to  eat  of  any  thing  with 
relish  but  a  kind  of  Adriatic  fish  called  *  scampi,'  which  happens  to  be 
the  most  indigestible  of  marine  viands.  However,  within  these  last 
two  days*  I  am  better,  and  very  truly  yours.'' 


LETTER  CCCXXVII. 

TO  MR.  MURBAT. 

"Venice,  April  6, 1819. 
**  The  Second  Canto  of  Don  Juan  was  sent,  on  Saturday  last,  by 
post,  in  four  packets,  two  of  four,  and  two  of  three  sheets  each,  con- 
taining in  all  two  hundred  and  seventeen  stanzas,  octave  measure. 
But  I  will  permit  no  curtailments,  except  those  mentioned  about  Cas- 
tlereaffh  and        ••••••.    You  sha*  n't  make 

canticles  of  my  cantos.  The  poem  will  please,  if  it  is  lively ;  if  it  is 
stupid,  it  will  fail :  but  I  will  have  none  of  your  damned  cutting  and 
slashing.  If  yon  please,  you  may  publish  anonymoudy;  it  will,  per- 
haps, l?e  better ;  bail  will  battle  my  way  against  them  all,  like  a  por- 
ctipine. 
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**  So  you  and  Mr.  Foscolo,  &.c.  want  me  to  undertake  what  you  call 
a  *  great  work  V  an  Epic  Poem,  I  suppose,  or  some  such  pyramid. 
I  '11  try  no  such  thing ;  I  hate  tasks.  And  then  *  seven  or  eight  years  !• 
God  send  us  all  well  this  day  three  months,  let  alone  yean.  If  one's 
years  can't  be  better  egnployed  than  in  sweating  poesy,  a  man  had 
better  be  a  ditcher.  And  works,  too ! — is  Childe  Harold  nothing! 
You  have  so  many  *  divine*  poems,  is  it  nothing  to  have  written  a 
human  one  1  without  any  of  your  woni-out  machinery.  Why,  man,  I 
could  have  spun  the  thoughts  of  the  Four  Cantos  of  that  poem  into 
twenty,  had  I  wanted  to  book-make,  and  its  passion  into  as  many 
modem  tragedies.  Since  you  want  lengthy  you  shall  have  enough  of 
Juany  for  I  '11  make  Fifty  Canto^. 

^  And  Foscolo,  too !  Why  does  he  not  do  something  more  dian  the 
Letters  of  Ortis,  and  a  tragedy,  and  pamphlets  1  He  has  good  fiAeen 
years  more  at  his  command  than  1  have :  what  has  he  done  aU  that 
time  ? — ^proved  his  genius,  doubtless,  but  not  fixed  its  fame,  nor  done 
his  utmost. 

"  Besides,  I  mean  to  write  my  best  work  in  f/o/tan,  and  it  will  take 
me  nine  years  more  thoroughly  to  master  the  language ;  and  then  if 
my  fancy  exists,  and  I  exist  too,  I  will  try  what  I  am  do  really.  As 
to  the  estimation  of  the  English  which  you  talk  of,  let  them  csicnlate 
what  it  is  worth,  before  they  insult  me  with  their  insolent  conde- 
scension. 

'*  I  have  not  written  for  their  pleasure.  If  they  are  pleased,  it  is 
that  they  chose  to  be  so ;  I  have  never  flattered  their  opinions,  nor 
their. pride;  nor  will  1.  Neither  will  I  make  •♦Ladies'  books'  *al 
dilettar  le  femine  e  la  plebe.*  I  havd  written  from  the  fulness  of  my 
mind,  from  passion,  from  impulse,  from  many  motives,  but  not  for 
their  *  sweet  voices.' 

^  I  know  the  precise  worth  of  popular  applause,  for  few  scribblers 
have  had  more  of  it ;  and  if  I  rhose  to  swerve  into  their  paths,  I  could 
retain  it,  or  resume  it.  But  I  neither  love  ye,  nor  fear  ye ;  and  though 
I  buy  with  ye  and  sell  with  ye,  I  will  neither  eat  with  ye,  drink  with 
ye,  nor  pray  with  ye.  They  made  me,  without  my  search,  a  species 
of  popular  idol ;  they,  without  reason  or  judgment,  tieyond  the  caprice 
of  their  good  pleasure,  threw  down  the  image  from  its  pedestsU :  it 
was  not  broken  with  the  fall,  and  they  would,  it  seems,  again  replace 
it,— but  they  sliall  not. 

♦♦You  ask  about  my  health:  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  I 
was  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  attended  by  such  debility  of  sto- 
mach that  nothing  remained  upon  it ;  and  1  was  obliged  to  refonn  my 
*  way  of  life,'  which  was  condueting  me  from  the  'yellow  leaf  to  ilie 
ground,  with  all  deliberate  speed.  I  am  better  in  health  and  moralsy 
and  very  much  yours,  &c. 

••  P.S.  I  have  read  Hodgson's  •  Friends.'  •  •  •  •  He  is  right  in 
defending  Pope  against  the  basurd  pelicans  of  the  poetical  winter 
day,  who  add  insult  id  their  parricide,  by  sucking  the  blood  of  the 
parent  of  English  real  poetry — poetry  without  fault — and  then  spomiog 
the  bosom  which  fed  tnem.^' 

It  was  about  the  time  when  the  foregoing  letter  was  written,  and 
when,  as  we  perceive,  like  the  first  return  ofreason  after  intoxication, 
a  full  consciousness  of  some  of  the  evils  of  his  late  libertine  coarse 
of  life  h^  broken  upon  him,  that  an  attachment^  'differing  altoget^er^ 
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both  in  duration  and  devotion,  from  any  of  those  that,  since  the  dream 
of  his  boyhood,  had  inspired  him,  gained  an  influence  over  his  mind 
which  lasted  through  his  few  remaining  years ;  and,  undeniably  wrong 
and  immoral  (even  allowing  for  the  Italian  estimate  of  such  irailties) 
as  was  the  nature  of  the  connexion  to  which  this  attachment  led,  we 
can  hardly,  perhaps,— taking  into  account  the  far  worse  wrong  from 
which  it  rescued  and  preserved  him, — consider  it  otherwise  than  an 
event  fortunate  both  for  his  reputation  and  happiness. 

The  fair  object  of  this  last,  and  (with  one  signal  exception)  only 
real  love  of  his  whole  life,  was  a  young  Romagnese  lady,  the  daughter 
of  Count  Gamba,  of  Ravenna,  and  married  but  a  short  time  before 
Lord  Byron  first  met  with  her,  to  an  old  and  wealthy  widower,  of  the 
same  city.  Count  Guiccioli.  Her  husband  had  in  early  life  been  the 
friend  of  Alfieri.  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  a  Nruional  Theatre,  in  which  the  talents 
of  Alfieri  and  his  own  wealth  were  to  ^  <»  '-ombined.  Notwithstanding 
his  age,  and  a  character,  as  it  appearb,  by  no  means  reputable,  his  - 
great  opulence  rendered  him  an  object  of  ambition  among  the  mothers 
of  Ravenna,  who,  according  to  the  too  frequent  maternal  practice, 
were  seen  vying  with  each  other  in  attracting  so  rich  a  purchaser  for 
their  daughters,  and  the  young  Teresa  Gamba,  then  only  eighteen, 
and  just  emancipated  from  a  convent,  was  the  selected  victim. 

The  first  time  Lord  Byron  had  ever  seen  this  lady  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1818,  when  she  made  her  appearance,  soon  after  her  marriage,  at 
thejiouse  of  the  Countess  Albrizzi,  in  all  the  gayety  of  bridal  array, 
and  the  first  delight  of  exchanging  a  convent  for  the  world.  At  this 
time,  kpwever,  no  acquaintance  ensued  between  them ; — ^it  was  not 
till  the  spring  of  the  present  year  that,  at  an  evening  party  of  Madame 
Benzoni*s,  they  were  introduced  to  each  other.  The  love  that  sprung 
out  of  this  ineeting  was  instantaneous  and  mutual, — ^though  with  the 
usaal  disproportion  of  sacrifice  between  the  parties ;  such  an  event  be- 
ing, to  the  man,  but  one  of  the  many  scenes  of  life,  while,  with  woman, 
it  generally  constitutes  the  whole  drama.  The  young  Italian  found 
herself  suddenly  inspired  with  a  passion,  of  which,  till  that  moment, 
her  mind  could  not  have  formed  the  least  idea ;— -she  had  thought  of 
love  but  as  an  amusement,  and  now  became  its  slave.  If  at  the 
outset,  too,  less  slow  to  be  won  than  an  Englishwoman,  no  sooner  did 
she  begin  to  understand  the  full  despotism  of  the  passion,  thip  her 
heart  shrank  from  it  as  something  terrible,  and  she  would  have  escaped, 
bat  that  the  chain  was  already  around  her. 

No  words,  however,  can  describe  so  simply  and  feelingly  as  her  , 
own,  the  strong  impression  which  their  first  meeting  left  upon  her 
mind : — 

^  I  became^  acquainted  (says  Madame  Guiccioli)  with  Lord  Byron 
in  the  April  of  1819: — he  was  introduced  to  me  at  Venice,  by  the 
Countess  Benzoni,  at  one  of  that  lady *8, parties.  This  introduction, 
which  had  so  much  influence  over  the  lives  of  us  both,  took  place 
contrary  to  our  wishes,  and  had  been  permitted  by  us  only  from 
courtesy.  For  myself,  more  fetigued  trmn  usual  that  evening  od 
account  of  the  late  honr»  they  keep  at  Venice,  1  went  with  great 
repugnance  to  this  party,  and  purely  in  obedience  to  Count  Guiccioli. 
Lord  Byron,  too,  who  was  averse  to  forming  new  acquaintances, — 
alleging  that  he  had  entirely  renounced  all  attachments,  and  was 
unwilling  any  more  to  expose  himself  to  their  consequences, — on 
being  reque&ted  by  the  Countess  Benzoni  to  allow  himself  to  be  pre- 
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sented  to  me,  refused,  and,  at  last,  onlf  assented  from  a  desire  to 
oblige  her. 

**  His  noble  and  exquisitely  beautiful  countenance,  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  his  manners,  the  thousand  enchantments  that  surrounded  him, 
rendered  him  so  different  and  so  superior  a  being  to  any  whom  1  had 
hitherto  seen,  that  it  was  impossible  he  should  not  have  left  the  most 
profound  impression  upon  me.  From  that  evening,  during  the  whole 
of  my  subsequent  stay  at  Venice,  we  met  every  day."* 


LETTER  CCCXXVIII. 

t 

TO  MB.  MURRAT. 

"Venice,  May  16th,  1819. 

•  ••••• 

**  I  have  got  your  extract,  and  the  *  Vampire.'  I  need  not  say  it  is 
not  mine.  There  is  a  rule  to  go  by :  you  are  my  publisher  (till  we 
quarrel),  and  what  is  not  published  by  you  is  not  written  by  me. 

•  ••••• 

"  Next  week  I  set  out  for  Romagna — at  least  in  all  probability. 
You  had  better  go  on  with  the  publications,  without  waiting  to  hear 
farther,  for  I  have  other  things  in  my  head.  '  Mazeppa'  and  the  *  Ode' 
separate  1 — ^what  think  you  1  Juan  anonymous,  without  the  Dedication , 
for  I  won't  be  shabby,  and  attack  Southey  under  cloud  of  night. 

"Yours,  Ac." 

In  another  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Vampire,  I  find  the  following 
interesting  particulars. 


"  The  stoiy  of  Shelley's*  agitation  is  true.f  I  can't  tell  what  seized 
him  for  he  do  n't  want  courage.  He  was  once  with  me  in  a  gale  of 
wind,  in  a  small  boat,  right  under  the  rocks  between  Meillerie  and  St. 
Gingo.    We  were  five  in  the  boat — a  servant,  two  boatmen,  and  our- 

*  ^Nell'  Aprile  del  1819,  io  feci  la  conoscenza  di  Lord  Byron ;  e  mi  fa 
preeentato  a  Venezia  dalla  Contessa  Benzoni  nella  di  lei  eociela.  Qiiesta, 
presentaziono  che  ebbe  tante  consequenze  per  tutli  e  due  fu  falta  eontio  la 
volonta  d'entrambi,  e  solo  per  condiscendenza  TabbiaTno  permeraa.  Io  stanca 
pi^  che  mai  qoella  sera  per  le  ore  tarde  clie  si  costuma  fare  in  VeDeaia  aodai 
con  molta  ripugnanza  e  solo  per  ubbidire  al  Conte  Guiccioli  in  quella  societa. 
Lord  Byron  che  scansava  di  fare  nuove  conoscente,  dicendo  ^empre  che 
aveva  interamente  rinunciato  alle  passioni  e  che  non  volc^a  esporsS  piu  alia 
loro  consequenze,  quando  la  Contessa  Benzoni  la  prego  di  volersi  far  pre- 
■entare  a  me  egU  ricuso,  e  solo  per  la  compiacenza  glielo  permise.  La  nobile 
e  bellissima  sua  fisonomia,  il  euono  della  sua  voce,  le  sue  maniere,  i  raiUe 
incanti  che  Io  dicondavano  Io  rendevano  un  eesere  cosl  difierente,  cosl  supe- 
riore  a  tutti  quelli  che  io  aveva  sino  allora  veduti  che  non  potei  a  me&o  di 
non  provame  la  piu  profonda  impressione.  Da  quelia  sera  in  poi  in  iatti  i 
giorni  che  mi  fermai  in  Venezia  ei  siamo  sempre  veduti.*' — MS. 

t  This  story,  ns  given  in  the  Preface  to  the  "  Vampire,"  is  as  follows : — 
"  It  appears,  that  one  evening  Lord  B.,  Mr.  P.  B.  Shelley,  two  ladies,  and 
the  gentleman  before  alluded  to,  after  having  perused  a  German  work  called 
Phantasmagoria,  began  relating  ghoet  stories,  when  his  lordship  having  re- 
cited the  beginning  of  Christabel,  then  unpublished,  the  whole  took  so  Btrong 
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selves.  The  sail  was  mismanaged,  and  the  boat  was  filling  fast.  He 
can't  swim.  I  stripped  off  my  coat,  made  him  strip  off  his,  and  take 
hold  of  an  oar,  telling  him  that  I  thought  (being  myself  an  expert 
swimmer)  I  could  save  him,  if  he  would  not  struggle  when  I  took 
hold  of  him — unless  we  got  smashed  against  the  rocks,  which  were 
high  and  sharp,  with  an  awkward  surf  on  them  at  that  minute.  We 
were  then  about  a  hundred  yards  from  shore,  and  the  boat  in  periL 
He  answered  me,  with  the  greatest  coolness, '  that  he  had  no  notion  of 
being  saved,  and  that  I  would  have  enough  to  do  to  save  myself,  and 
begged  not  to  trouble  me.'  Luckily,  the  boat  righted,  and,  bailinc^,  we 
got  round  a  point  into  St.  Gingo,  where  the  inhabitants  came  down 
and  embraced  the  boatmen  on  their  escape,  the  wind  having  been  high 
enough  to  tear  up  some  huge  trees  from  the  Alps  above  us,  as  we  saw 
next  day. 

**  And  yet  the  same  Shelley,  who  was  as  cool  as  it  was  possible  to 
be  in  such  circumstances  (of  which  I  am  no  judge  myself,  as  the 
chance  of  swimming  naturally  gives  self-possession  when  near  shore), 
certainly  had  the  fit  of  fantasy  which  Polidori  describes,  though  not 
txactly  as  he  describes  it. 

"The  story  of  the  agreement  to^write  the  ghost-books  is  true;  but 
the  ladies  are  not  sisters.  #  #  #  #  ♦ 

•  •  •  ••••• 

Mary  Godwin  (now  Mrs.  Shelley)  wrote  Frankenstein,  which  you  have 
reviewed,  thinking  it  Shelley's.  Methinks  it  is  a  wonderful  book  for  a 
girl  of  nineteen,  not  nineteen  indeed,  at  that  time.  I  enclose  you  the 
beginning  of  mine,  by  which  you  will  see  how  far  it  resembles  Mr. 
Colbum's  publication.  If  you  choose  to  publish  it,  you  may,  tUUinf^ 
wkyt  and  with  such  explanatory  proem  as  you  please.  I  never  went 
on  with  it,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  date.  I  began  it  in  an  old  ac- 
count-hook of  Miss  Milbanke's,  which  I  kept  because  it  contained  the 
word  *  Household,'  written  by  her  twice  on  the  inside  blank  page  of 
the  covers,  being  the  only  two  scraps  1  have  in  the  world  in  her  writ- 
ing, except  her  name  to  the  Deeci  of  Separation.  Her  letters  I  sent 
back,  except  those  of  the  quarrelling  correspondence,  and  those« 
being  documents,  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person,  with  copies 
of  several  of  my  own ;  so  that  I  have  no  kind  of  memorial  whatever 
of  her,  but  these  two  words, — and  her  actions.  I  have  torn  the  leaves 
containing  the  part  of  the  Tale  out  of  the  book,  and  enclose  them  with 
this  sheet. 

**  What  do  you  mean  1  First  you  seem  hurt  by  my  letter,  and  then, 
in  your  next,  you  talk  of  its  '  power,'  and  so  forth.  *  This  is  a  d— d 
blind  story.  Jack ;  but  never  mind,  /?o  on.'  You  may  be  sure  I  said 
iiOiy\\n%  on  purpose  to  plaffue  you,  but  if  you  will  put  nie  *  in  a  phrensy, 
I  will  never  call  you  Jadi  again.'  I  remember  nothin9«^of  the  epistle 
at  present. 

«  hold  of  Mr.  Shelley's  mind,  that  he  suddenly  starfod  up,  and  ran  out  of  th« 
room.  The  physician  and  Lord  Byron  followed,  and  discovered  him  leaning 
against  a  mantel-piece,  with  cold  drops  of  perspiration  trickling  down  his 
face.  After  having  given  him  something  to  refresh  him,  upon  inquiring  into 
the  caaee  of  his  alarm,  they  found  that  his  wil'd  imagination  having  pictured 
to  him  the  bosom  of  one  of  the  ladies  with  eyes  (which  was  reported  of  a 
lady  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived),  ho  was  obliged  to  leave  the  loom 
in  order  to  destroy  the  impression." 
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"What  do  you  mean  by  Polidori's  Diary?  Why,  I  defy  him  to 
say  any  thing  about  me  but  he  is  welcome,  i  have  nothing  to  reproach 
me  with  on  his  score,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  that  is  not  his  own 
opinion.  But  why  publish  the  name  of  the  two  girls  1  and  in^uch  a 
manner ! — what  a  blundering  piece  of  exculpation !  He  asked  Pictet, 
&c.  to  dinner,  and  of  course  was  left  to  entertain  them.  I  went  into 
society  solely  to  present  him  (as  I  told  him),  that  he  might  return  into 
good  company  if  he  chose;  it  v. as  tlie  best  thing  for  his  youth  and 
circumstances  :  for  myself,  I  had  done  with  society,  and,  having  pre- 
sented him,  withdrew  to  my  own  '  way  of  life.'  It  is  true  that  I  re- 
turned without  entering  Lady  Dalrymple  Hamilton's,  because  I  saw  it 
full.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Hervey  (she  writes  novels)  fainted  at  my 
entrance  into  ('opet,  and  then  came  back  again.  On  her  fainting,  the 
Duchesse  de  Uroglie  exclaimed,  ^  This  is  too  mvck  at  sixty-five  years 
of  age !' — I  never  gave  ^  the  English*  an  opportunity  of  avoiding  me ; 
but  I  trust  that  if  ever  I  do,  they  will  seize  it.  With  regard  to  Ma^ 
zeppa  and  the  Ode,  you  may  join  or  separate  them,  as  you  please,  from 
the  two  Cantos. 

*'  Do  n't  suppose  I  want  to  put  you  out  of  humour.  I  have  a  great 
respect  for  your  good  and  gentlemanly  qualities,  and  return  your  per- 
sonal friendship  towards  me ;  and  although  I  think  you  a  little  spoiled 
by  '  villanous  company,' — wits,  persons  of  honour  about  town,  au- 
thors, and  fashionables,  together  with  your  *  I  am  just  going  to  call 
at  Carlton  House,  are  you  walking  that  way  1' — I  say,  notwithstanding 
'  pictures,  taste,  Shakspeare,  and  the  musical  glasses,'  you  deserve 
and  possess  the  esteem  of  those  whode  esteem  is  worth  having,  and 
of  none  more  (however  useless  it  may  be)  than  yours  very  truly,  &c. 

"P.S.  Make  my  respects  to  Mr.  Gifford.  I  rm  perfectly  aware  that 
*  Don  Juan'  must  set  us  all  by  the  ears,  but  thai  tS  my  concern,  and  my 
beginning.  There  will  be  the  *  Edinburgh,'  aad  all,  too,  against  it, 
so  that,  like  •  Rob  Roy,'  I  shall  have  my  hands  TjU.'* 


LETTER  CCCXXIX. 

TO   MR.   MURRAY. 

"Venice,  May  85th,  1819. 
**  I  have  received  no  proofs  by  the  last  post,  and  shall  probably  have 
quitted  Venice  before  the  arrival  of  the  next.  There  wanted  a  few 
stanzas  to  the  termination  of  Canto  First  in  the  last  proof;  the  next 
will,  I  presume,  contain  them,  and  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  Canto 
Second ;  but  it  will  be  idle  to  wait  for  farther  answers  from  me,  as  i 
have  directed  that  my  letters  wait  for  my  return  (perhaps  in  a  month, 
and  probably  so) ;  therefore  do  not  wait  for  farther  advice  from  me* 
You  may  as  well  talk  to  the  wind,  and  better — for  t^  will  at  least  con* 
▼ey  your  accents  a  little  farther  than  they  would  otherwise  have  gone ; 
whereas  /  shall  neither  echo  nor  acquiesce  in  your  *  exquisite  reasons.** 
You  may  omit  the  note  of  reference  to  Hobhouse's  travels,  in  Canta 
Second,  and  you  will  put  as  motto  to  the  whole — 

•Difficile  est  proprie  conmiunia  dicere.' — Horack* 

**  A  few  days  ago  I  sent  you  all  I  know  of  Polidori's  Vampire.    He 
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may  do,  say,  or  write  what  he  pleases,  but  1  wish  he  would  not  attri- 
bute to  me  his  own  compositions.  If  he  has  any  thing  of  mine  in  his 
possession,  the  manuscript  will  put  it  beyond  controversy;  but  I 
scarcely  think  that  any  one  who  knows  me  would  believe  the  thing  in 
the  Magazine  to  be  mine,  even  if  they  saw  it  in  my  own  hieroglyphics. 
'*I  write  to  you  in  the  agonies  of  a  sirocco,  which  annihilates  me; 
and  1  have  been  fool  enough  to  do  four  things  since  dinner,  which  are 
as  well  omitted  m  veiy  hot  weather:  istly,  •  •  •  •;  2dly,  to  play 
at  billiards  from  10  to  12,  under  the  influence  of  lighted  lamps,  that 
doubled  the  heat ;  3dly,  to  go  afterward  into  a  red-hot  conversazione 
of  the  Countess  Benzoni's  ;  and  4thly,  to  begin  this  letter  at  three  in 
the  morning :  but  being  begun,  it  must  be  finished. 

•*  Ever  very  truly  and  affectionately  yours, 

"B. 

"  P.S.  I  petition  for  tooth-brushes,  powder,  magnesia,  Macassar  oil 
(or  Russia),  the  sashes,  and  Sir  Nl.  Wraxall's  Memoirs  of  his  Own 
Times.  I  want,  besides,  a  bull-dog,  a  terrier,  and  two  Newfoundland 
dogs ;  and  1  want  (is  it  Buck's  ?)  a  life  of  Richard  3d,  advertised  by 
Longman  long,  Umg,  long  ago ;  I  asked  for  it  at  least  three  yeartf 
since.     See  Longman's  advertisements." 

About  the  middle  of  April,  Madame  Guiccioli  had  been  obliged  to 

Jjoit  Venice  with  her  husband.  Having  several  houses  on  the  road 
rom  Venice  to  Ravenna,  it  was  his  habit  to  stop  at  these  mansionSy 
one  after  the  other,  in  his  journeys  between  the  two  cities ;  and  from 
all  these  places  the  enamoured  young  Countess  now  wrote  to  hef 
lover,  expressing  in  the  most  passionate  and  pathetic  terms,  her  de« 
spair  at  leaving  him.  So  utterly,  indeed,  did  this  feeling  overpower 
her,  that  three  times,  in  the  course  of  her  first  day's  journey,  she  was 
seized  with  fainting-fits.  In  one  of  her  letters,  which  I  saw  when  at 
Venice,  dated,  if  I  recollect  right,  from  *'  Ca  Zen,  Cavanelle  di  Po," 
she  tells  him  that  the  solitude  of  this  place,  which  she  had  before 
found  irksome,  was,  now  that  one  sole  idea  occupied  her  mind,  become 
dear  and  welcome  to  her,  and  promises  that,  as  soon  as  she  arrives  at 
Ravenna,  *'  she  will,  according  to  his  wish,  avoid  all  general  society, 
and  devote  herself  to  reading,  music,  domestic  occupations,  riding  on 
horseback, — exery  thing,  in  short,  that  she  knew  he  would  most  l&e.** 
What  a  change  for  a  young  and  simple  girl,  who,  but  a  few  weeks 
before,  had  thought  only  of  society  and  the  world,  but  who  now  saw 
no  other  happiness  but  in  the  hope  of  becoming  worthy,  by  seclusion 
and  self-instruction,  of  the  illustrious  object  of  her  love  ! 

On  leaving  this  place  she  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  illness  on 
the  road,  and  arrived  half  dead  at  Ravenna ;  nor  was  it  found  possi-* 
ble  to  revive  or  comfort  her  till  an  assurance  was  received  from  Lord 
Byron,  expressed  with  all  the  fervour  .of  real  passion,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  month,  he  would*  pay  her  a  visit.  Symptoms 
of  consumption,  brought  on  by  her  state  of^mind,  had  already  shown 
themselves ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  pain  which  this  separation  had 
caused  her,  she  was  also  suffering  much  grief  from  the  loss  of  her 
mother,  who,  at  this  time,  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  twentieth  child. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  May  she  wrote  to  acquaint  Lord  Byron  that, 
having  prepared  all  her  relatives  and  friends  to  expect  him,-  he  might 
now,  she  thought,  venture  to  make  his  appearance  at  Ravenna. 
Though,  on  the  lady's  account,  hesitating  as  to  the  prudence  of  such 

K3 
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a  itep,  he,  in  obedience  to  her  wishes,  on  the  2d  of  June,  set  oat  from 
La  Mira  (at  which  place  he  had  again  taken  a  villa  for  the  summer), 
and  proceeded  towards  Romagna. 

From  Padua  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hoppner,  chieflv  occupied 
with  matters  of  household  concern  which  that  gentleman  had  under- 
taken to  manage  for  him  at  Venice,  but  on  the  immediate  object  of 
hifl  journey,  expressing  himself  in  a  tone  so  light  and  jesting,  as  it 
woiud  be  difficult  for  those  not  versed  in  his  character  to  conceive  that 
he  could  ever  bring  himself,  while  under  the  influence  of  a  passion 
no  sincere,  to  assume.  But  such  is  ever  the  wantonness  of  the 
mocking  spirit,  from  which  nothing, — not  even  love, — remains  sacred ; 
and  which  at  last,  for  want  of  other  food,  turns  upon  self.  The  same 
horror,  too,  of  hypocrisy  that  led  Lord  Byron  to  exaggerate  his  own 
errors,  led  him  also  to  disguise,  under  a  seemingly  heartless  ridicule, 
all  those  natural  and  kindly  qualities  by  which  they  were  redeemed. 

This  letter  from  Padua  conclutlos  thus  : — 

*^A  journey  in  an  Italian  June  is  a  conscription;  and  if  I  wag  not 
the  most  constant  of  men,  1  should  now  be  swimming  from  the  Lido, 
instead  of  smoking  in  tiie  dusi  of  Fadua.  Should  there  be  letters  from 
England,  let  them  wait  my  return.  And  do  look  at  my  house  and  (not 
lands,  but)  waters,  and  scold  ; — and  deal  out  the  moneys  to  Edge- 
combe* with  an  air  of  reluctance  and  a  shake  of  the  head — and  pot 
queer  questions  to  him — and  turn  up  your  nose  when  he  answers. 

**  Make  my  respects  to  the  Consuless — and  to  the  Chevalier— and  to 
Scotin— and  to  all  the  counts  and  countesses  of  our  acquaintance. 
*•  And  believe  me  ever 

*'  Your  disconsolate  and  affectionate,  ftc" 

As  a  contrast  to  the  strange  levity  of  this  letter,  as  well  as  in  justice 
to  the  real  earnestness  of  the  passion,  however  censurable  in  all  other 
rebpects,  that  now  engrossed  him,  I  shall  here  transcribe  some  stanzas 
which  he  wrote  iu  the  course  of  this  jouniey  to  Romagna,  and  which* 
thouj^h  already  published,  are  not  comprised  in  the  regular  colleciioa 
of  his  works. 

**  River,t  that  rollest  by  the  ancient  walls, 

Where  dwells  the  lady  of  my  love,  when  she 
Walks  by  thy  brink,  and  there  perchance  recalls 
A  faint  and  fleeting  memory  of  me ; 

•*  What  if  thy  deep  and  ample  stream  should  be 
A  mirror  of  my  heart,  where  she  may  read 
The  thousand  thoughts  I  now  betray  to  thee 
Wild  as  thy  wave,  and  headlong  as  thy  speed ! 

*♦  What  do  I  «ay — a  mirror  of  my  heart  T 

Are  not  thy  waters  sweeping,  dark,  and  strong? 
Such  as  my  feelings  were  and  are,  thou  art ; 
And  sucn  as  thou  art  were  my  passions  long. 

*  A  clerk  of  ihe  Eoglisb  CoBsalite,  whan  he  at  thb  tine  ompk^  to 
««tatrol  bis  wGouuti. 
t  The  Pa 
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•*  Time  may  have  somewhat  tamed  them,— not  for  ever; 
Thou  overflow'st  thy  banks,  and  not  for  aye 
Thy  bosom  oyerboils,  coug^enial  river ! 
Thy  floods  subside,  and  mine  have  sunk  away, 

**  But  left  long  wrecks  behind,  and  now  again. 
Borne  in  our  old  unchangM  career,  we  move ; 
Thou  tendest  wildly  onwards  to  the  main, 
And  I — to  loving  one  I  should  not  love. 

"  The  current  I  behold  will  sweep  beneath 
Her  native  walls  and  murmur  at  her  feet ; 
Her  eyes  will  look  on  thee,  when  she  shall  breathe 
The  twilight  air,  unharmM  by  summer's  heat 

"  She  will  look  on  thee, — I  have  look'd  on  thee, 

Full  of  that  thought ;  and,  from  that  moment,  ne^er 
Thy  waters  could  1  dream  of,  name,  or  see. 
Without  the  inseparable  sigh  for  her ! 

''Her  bright  eyes  will  be  imaged  in  thy  stream,— 
Yes !  they  will  meet  the  wave  I  gaze  on  now : 
Mine  cannot  witness,  even  in  a  dream. 
That  happy  wave  repass  me  in  its  flow ! 

"  The  wave  that  bears  my  tears  returns  no  more : 
Will  she  return  by  whom  that  wave  shall  sweep  1— 
Both  tread  thy  banks,  both  wander  on  thy  shore, 
I  by  thy  source,  she  by  the  dark-blue  deep. 

"  But  that  which  keepeth  us  apart  is  not 

Distance,  nor  depth  of  wave,  nor  space  of  earth. 
But  the  distraction  of  a  various  lot, 
An  various  as  the  climates  of  our  birth. 

"  A  stranger  lovies  the  lady  of  the  land. 

Bom  far  beyond  the  mountains,  but  his  blood 

,  Is  all  meridian,  as  if  never  fannM 

By  the  black  wind  that  chills  the  polar  flood. 

"  My  blood  is  all  meridian ;  were  it  not, 
1  had  not  left  my  clime,  nor  should  I  be. 
In  spite  of  tortures,  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
A  slave  again  of  love, — ^at  least  of  thee.        v 

•*  *Tis  vain  to  struggle — let  me  perish  young- 
Live  as  1  ]ived,  and  love  as  I  have  loved; 
To  dust  if  I  return,  from  dust  I  sprung. 
And  then,  at  least,  my  heart  can  ne'er  be  moved.* 

On  arriving  at  Bologna  and  receiving  no  farther  intelligence  from 
the  Contessa,  he  began  to  be  of  opinion,  as  we  shall  perceive  in  the 
annexed  interesting  letters,  that  he  should  act  most  prudently,  for  all 
paitieiy  by  returning  to  Venice; 
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LETTER  CCCXXX. 

TO  MB.   HOPPNKB. 

"  Bolo^a,  June  6th,  1819. 

"  I  am  at  length  joined  to  Bologna,  where  I  am  settled  like  a  sausage, 
end  shall  be  broiled  like  one,  if  this  weather  continues.  AfVill  yoa 
thank  Mengaldo  on  my  part  for  the  Ferrara  acquaintance,  which  was 
a  very  agreeable  one.  1  staid  two  days  at  Ferrara,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  Count  Mosti,  and  the  little  the  shortness  of  the  time 
permitted  me  to  see  of  his  family.  I  went  to  his  conversazione  which 
IS  very  far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  at  Venice— the  women 
almost  all  young — several  pretty — ^and  the  men  courteous  and  cleanly. 
The  lady  of  the  mansion,  who  is  young,  lately  married,  and  with  child, 
appeared  very  pretty  by  candlelight  (I  did  not  see  her  by  day),  pleas- 
ing in  her  maimers,  and  very  la(^-like,  or  thorough-bred,  as  we  call  it 
in  England,— a  kind  of  thing  which  reminds  one  of  a  racer,  an  ante- 
lope, or  an  Italian  greyhound.  She  seems  very  fond  of  her  husband, 
who  is  amiable  and  accomplished ;  he  has  been  in  England  two  or 
three  times,  and  is  young.  The  sister,  a  Countess  somebody — I  for- 
get what — (they  are  both  Maffei  by  birth,  and  Veronese  of  course) — 
18  a  lady  of  more  display ;  she  sings  and  plays  divinely ;  but  I  thought 
the  was  a  d — d  long  time  about  it.  Her  likeness  to  Madame  Flahaut 
(Miss  Mercer  that  was)  is  something  quite  extraordinary. 

**  1  had  but  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  these  people,  and  shall  not  probably 
0ee  them  again;  but  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Mengaldo  for  letting 
me  see  them  at  all.  Whenever  I  meet  with  any  thing  agreeable  in  this 
world,  it  surprises  me  so  much,  and  pleases  me  so  much  (when  my 
passions  are  not  interested  one  way  or  the  other),  that  I  go  on  won* 
dering  for  a  week  to  come.  I  feel,  too,  in  great  admiration  o£  the  Car* 
dinal  Legate's  red  stockings. 

"  I  found,  too,  such  a  pretty  epitaph  in  the  Certosa  cemetery,  o? 
rather  two :  one  was 

'Martini  Luigi 

Implora  pace  ;* 
the  other, 

'  Lucretia  Picini 

Implora  etema  quiete.* 

That  was  all ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  these  two  and  three  words 
comprise  and  compress  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject, — and  then, 
in  Italian,  they  are  absolute  music.  They  contain  doubt,  hope,  and 
humility ;  nothing  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  '  implora'  and  the 
modesty  of  the  request ;— they  have  had  enough  of  life — they  want 
nothing  but  rest — tney  implore  it,  and  *  etema  quiete.'  It  is  like  a 
Greek  mscription  in  some  good  old  heathen  *  City  of  the  Dead.'  Pray, 
if  I  am  shovelled  into  the  Lido  churchyard  in  your  time,  let  me  have 
the  •  Implora  pace,'  and  nothing  else,  for  my  epitaph.*  I  never  met 
with  any,  ancient  or  modem,  that  pleased  me  a  tenth  part  so  much. 

"  In  about  a  day  or  two  after  you  receive  this  letter,  I  will  thank 
you  to  desire  Edgecombe  to  prepare  for  my  return.  I  shall  go  back 
to  Vemce  before  I  village  on  the  Brenta.    1  shall  stay  but  a  few  days 
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in  Bologna.  I  am  just  going  out  to  see  sights,  but  shall  not  present 
my  introductory  letters  for  a  day  or  two,  till  I  have  run  over  again  the 
place  and  pictures ;  nor  perhaps  at  all,  if  1  find  that  I  have  books  and 
sights  enough  to  do  without  the  inhabitants.  After  that,  I  shall  return 
to  Venice,  where  you  may  expect  me  about  the  eleventh,  or  perhaps 
sooner.  Pray  make  my  thanks  acceptable  to  Mengaldo ;  my  respects 
to  the  Consuless,  and  to  Mr.  Scott. 
*'  I  hope  my  daughter  is  well. 

**  Ever  yours,  and  truly. 

**  P.S.  I  went  over  the  Ariosto  MS.  &c.  &c.  again  at  Ferrara,  with 
the  castle,, and  cell,  and  house,  &c.  &c. 

**  One  of  the  Ferrarese  asked  me  if  I  knew  *  Lord  Byron,'  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his  now  at  Naples.  I  told  him  '  ffo  /'  which  was  true 
both  ways ;  fori  knew  not  the  impostor,  and  in  the  other,  no  one  knows 
himself.  He  stared  when  told  that  I  was  '  the  real  Simon  Pure.' — 
Another  asked  me  if  I  had  not  translated  '  Tagso.'  You  see  what 
Fame  is  I  how  accurate  !  how  boundless !  I  do  n't  know  how  others 
feel,  but  I  am  always  the  lighter  and  the  better  looked  on  when  I  have 
jgot  rid  of  mine ;  it  sits  on  me  like  armour  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  cham- 
fpion ;  and  I  got  rid  of  all  the  husk  of  literature,  and  the  attendant 
babble,  by  answering,  that  I  had  not  translated  Tasso,  but  a  namesake 
had ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  I  looked  so  little  like  a  poet, 
tiiat  every  body  believed  me." 


LETTER  CCCXXXI. 

TO  MA.  BnTBRAY. 

"Bologna,  June  7th,  1819. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Hobhouse  that  I  wrote  to  him  a  few  days  ago  from  Fer- 
nra.  It  will  therefore  be  idle  in  him  or  you  to  wait  for  any  farther 
answers  or  returns  of  proofs  from  Venice,  as  I  have  directed  that  no 
English  letters  be  sent  after  me.  The  publication  can  be  proceeded 
in  without,  and  I  am  already  sick  of  your  remarks,  to  which  I  think 
not  the  least  attention  ought  to  be  paid. 

**  Tell  Mr.  Hobhouse,  that  since  I  wrote  to  him,  I  had  availed  my- 
self of  my  Ferrara  letters,  and  found  the  society  much  younger  and 
better  there  than  at  Venice.  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  little 
the  shortness  of  my  stay  permitted  me  to  see  of  the  Gonfaloniere 
Count  Mosti,  and  his  family  and  friends  in  general. 

^  I  have  been  picture-gazing  this  morning  at  the  famous  Domeni- 
chino  and  Guido,  both  of  whi(;h  are  superlative.  I  afterward  went  to 
the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Bologna,  beyond  the  walls,  and  found,  besides 
the  superb  burial  ground,  an  original  of  a  Custode,  who  reminded  one 
of  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet.  He  has  a  collection  of  capuchins' 
skulls,  labelled  on  the  forehead,  and  taking  down  one  of  them,  said, 
*  TTiis  was  Brother  Desiderio  Berro,  who  died  at  forty— one  of  my  best 
friends.  I  begged  his  head  of  his  brethren  after  his  decease^,  and  they 
gave  it  me.  1  put  it  in  lime,  and  then  boiled  it.  Here  it  is,  teeth  and 
Sll,in  excellent  preservation.  He  was  the  merriest,  cleverest  fellow  I 
ever  knew.  Wherever  he  went  he  brought  joy;  and  whenever  any  one 
vas  melancholy,  the  sight^of  him  was  enough  to  make  him  cheerful 
again.  He  walked  so  actively,  you  might  have  taken  him  for  a  dancer 
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*-he  joked— he  laughed— oh !  he  was  such  a  Frate  as  I  never  saw 
before,  nor  ever  shall  again  !* 

**  He  told  me  that  he  had  himself  planted  all  the  cypresses  in  the 
cemetery ;  that  he  had  the  greatest  attachment  to  them  and  to  his  dead 
people ;  that  since  1801  they  had  buried  fifty-three  thousand  persons. 
In  showing  some  older  monuments,  there  was  that  of  a  Roman  girl 
of  twenty,  with  a  bust  by  Bernini.  She  was  a  princess  Barlorini,  dead 
two  centuries  ago :  he  said,  that  on  opening  her  grave,  they  had  found 
her  hair  complete,  and  *  as  yellow  as  gold.'  Some  of  the  epitaphs  at 
Ferrara  pleased  roe  more  than  the  more  splendid  monuments  at  Bo- 
logna; for  instance — 

'  Martini  Luigi 

Implora  pace ;' 

'  Lucrezia  Picini 

Implora  etema  quiete.* 

Can  any  thing  be  more  full  of  pathos  1  Those  few  words  say  all  that 
can  be  said  or  sought ;  the  dead  had  had  enough  of  life ;  all  they 
wanted  was  rust,  and  this  they  implore !  There  is  all  the  helpless- 
ness, and  humble  hope,  and  deathlike  prayer,  that  can  arise  from  the 
grave — '  implora  pace.'*  I  hope  whoever  may  survive  me,  and  shall 
see  me  put  m  the  foreigners'  burying  ground  at  the  Lido,  within  the 
fortress  by  the  Adriatic,  will  see  those  two  words,  and  no  more,  put 
over  me.  I  trust  they  won't  think  of '  pickling,  and  bringing  me  home 
to  Clod  or  Blunderbuss  Hall.'  I  am  sure  my  bones  woidd  not  rest  in 
an  English  grave,  or  my  clay  mix  with  the  earth  of  that  country.  I 
believe  the  thought  would  drive  me  mad  on  my  deathbed,  could  I 
suppose  that  any  of  my  friends  would  be  base  enough  to  convey  my 
carcass  back  to  your  soil. — ^1  would  not  even  feed  your  worms,  if  I 
could  help  it. 

**  So,  as  Shakspeare  says  of  Mowbray,  the  banished  Duke  of  Nor« 
folk,  who  died  at  Venice  (see  Richard  Sd),  that  he,  after  fighting 

'  Against  black  Pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens, 
And  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 
To  Italy,  and  there,  at  Venice^  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  countr3['s  earth. 
And  his  pure  soiu  unto  his  captain,  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  iought  so  long 

**  Before  I  left  Venice,  I  had  returned  to  you  yom  late,  and  Mr.  Hob- 
house's,  sheeU  of  Juan.  Do  n't  wait  for  farther  answers  from  me* 
but  address  yours  to  Venice,  as  usual.  I  know  nothing  of  my  own 
movements ;  I  may  return  there  in  a  few  days,  or  not  for  some  time. 

*  Thoagh  Lord  Byron,  like  most  other  persons,  in  writing  to  different 
friends,  was  sometimes  led  to  repeat  the  same  circumstances  and  tbooglits, 
there  is,  from  the  ever  ready  fertility  of  his  mind,  much  less  of  such  repe- 
tition in  his  corre«pondence  than -in  that,  perhaps,  of  any  other  multifarious 
letter-writer ;  and.  in  the  instance  before  us,  where  the  same  facte  and  re- 
flections are,  for  the  second  time,  introduced,  it  is  with  such  new  touches, 
both  of  thought  and  expression,  as  render  them,  even  a  second  time,  interest- 
ing ;-.what  IS  wantmg  m  the  novelty  of  the  matter  beinff  made  an  bv  tbe  ■ 
new  aspeet  given  to  it.  ^^  '^    ^ 
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All  this  depends  on  circarnstanees.  I  left  Mr.  Hoppner  very  well. 
My  daughter  Allegra  was  well  too,  and  is  growing  pretty ;  her  hair  is 
growing  darker,  and  her  eyes  are  blue.  Her  temper  and  her  ways, 
Mr.  Hoppner  says,  are  like  mine,  as  well  as  her  features :  she  will 
make,  in  that  case,  a  manageable  young  lady. 

*'  I  have  never  heard  any  thing  of  Ada,  the  little  Electra  of  my  My- 
cenae. •  •  •  •.  But  there  will  come  a  day  of  reckoning, 
even  if  I  shoi:dd  not  live  to  see  it.  I  have  at  least  seen  *  *  *  shivered, 
who  was  one  of  my  assassins.  When  that  man  was  doing  his  worst 
to  uproot  my  whole  family,  tree,  branch,  and  blossoms — when,  after 
taking  my  retainer,  he  went  over  to  them — when  he  was  bringine 
desolation  on  my  hearth,  and  destruction  on  my  household  gods — did 
he  think  that,  in  less  than  three  years,  a  natural  event — a  severe,  do- 
mestic, but  an  expected  and  common  calamity — would  lay  his  carcass 
in  a  cross-road,  or  stamp  his  name  in  a  Verdict  of  Lunacy  !  Did  he 
(who  in  his  sexagenary  •  •  •)  reflect  or  consider  what  my  feelings 
must  have  been,  when  wife,  and  child,  and  sister,  and  name,  and  fame, 
and  country,  were  to  be  my  sacrifice  on  his  legal  altai^-^and  this  at  a 
moment  when  my  health  was  declining,  my  fortune  embarrassed,  and 
my  mind  had  been  shaken  by  many  kinds  of  disappointment-^while 
I  was  yet  young,  and  might  have  reformed  what  might  be  wrone  in 
my  conduct,  and  retrieved  what  was  perplexing  in  my  affairs !  But 
he  IB  in  his  grave,  and  •  •  •  *.  what  a  long  letter  I  have 
scribbled !  '*  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.S.  Here,  as  in  Greece,  they  strew  flowers  on  the  tombs.  I 
saw  a  quantity  of  rose-leaves,  and  entire  roses,  scattered  over  the 
graves  at  Ferrara.   It  has  the  most  pleasing  effiect  you  can  imagine.** 

While  he  was  thus  lingering  irresolute  at  Bologna,  the  Countess 
Guiccioli  had  been  attacked  with  an  intermittent  fever,  the  violence 
of  which,  combining  with  the  absence  of  a  confidential  person  to 
whom  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  intrusting  her  letters,  prevented 
Ler  from  communicating  with  him.  At  length,  anxious  to  spare  him 
the  disappointment  of  finding  her  so  ill  on  his  arrival,  she  had  begun 
a  letter,  requesting  that  he  would  remain  at  Bologna  till  the  visit  to 
which  she  looked  forward  should  bring  her  there  also ;  and  was  in  the 
act  of  writing,  when  a  friend  came  iu  to  announce  the  arrival  of  an 
English  lord  at  Ravenna.  She  could  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  it 
was  her  noble  lover ;  and  he  had,  in  fact,  notwithstanding  his  declara- 
tion to  Mr.  Hoppner  that  it  was  his  intention  to  return  to  Venice  im- 
mediately, wholly  altered  this  resolution  before  the  letter  announcing 
it  was  despatched, — the  following  words  being  written  on  the  outside 
cover:— ^1  am  just  setting  ofl*  for  Ravenna,  June  8,  1819. — I  changed 
my  mind  this  morning,  and  decided  to  go  on.*' 

The  reader,  however,  shall  have  Madame  Guiccioli's  own  account 
of  these  events,  which,  fortunately  for  the  interest  of  my  narration,  I 
am  enabled  to  communicate. 

"  On  my  departure  from  Venice,  he  had  promised  to  come  and  see 
me  at  Ravenna.    Dante's  tomb,  the  classical  pine  wood,*  the  relics  of 

*  **  Tal  qual  di  ramo  in  ramo  si  raccoglie 
Per  la  pineta  in  buI  lito  di  Chiasti, 
Quaodo  Eolo  Scirocco  fuor  discioglie." 

Dante,  roao.  caiito  zzvrn. 
.Dante  himself  (says  Mr.  Caioy,  in  one  of  the  notes  oa  his  admiwhle  taaik 
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antiquity  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  place,  afforded  a  sufficient  pre- 
text for  me  to  invite  him  to  come,  and  for  him  to  accept  my  invitation. 
He  came,  in  fact,  in  the  month  of  June,  arriving  at  Ravenna  on  the  day 
of  the.  festival  of  the  Corpus  Domini ;  while  1,  attacked  bv  a  consump- 
tive complaint,  which  had  its  origin  from  the  moment  of  my  quitting 
Tcnice,  appeared  on  the  point  of  death.  The  arrival  of  a  distinguished 
foreigner  at  Ravenna,  a  town  so  remote  from  the  routes  ordinarily 
followed  by  travellers,  was  an  event  which  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal 
of  conversation.  His  motives  for  such  a  visit  became  the  subject  of 
discussion,  and  these  he  himself  afterward  involuntarily  divulged ;  for 
having  made  some  inquiries  with  a  view  to  paying  me  a  visit,  and  being 
told  that  it  was  unlikely  that  he  would  ever  see  me  again,  as  I  was  at 
the  point  of  death,  he  replied,  if  such  were  the  case,  he  hoped  that  he 
should  die  also;  which  circumstance,  being  repeated,  revealed  the  object 
of  his  journey.  Count  Guiccioli,  having  been  acquainted  with  Lord  By- 
ron at  Venice,  went  to  visit  him  now,  and  in  the  hope  that  his  presence 
might  amuse,  and  be  of  some  use  to  me  in  the  state  in  which  I  then  found 
myself,  invited  him  to  call  ufion  me.  He  came  the  day  following. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  anxiety  he  showed, — the  delicate  atten- 
tions that  he  paid  me.  For  a  long  time  he  had  perpetually  medical 
books  in  his  hands ;  and  not  trusting  my  physicians,  he  obtained  per- 
mission from  Count  Guiccioli  to  send  for  a  very  clever  physician,  a 
friend  of  his,  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence.  The  attentions  of 
the  Professor  Aglietti  (for  so  this  celebrated  Italian  was  called), 
together  with  tranquillity,  and  the  inexpressible  happiness  which  I  ej,- 
perienced  in  Lord  Byron's  society,  had  so  good  an  effect  on  my  health, 
that  only  two  months  afterward  I  was  able  to  accompany  my  husband 
in  a  tour  he  was  obliged  to  make  to  visit  his  various  estates."* 

lation  of  this  poet)  **  perhaps  wandered  in  this  wood  daring  his  abode  with 
Gttido  Novello  da  Polenta." 

*  **  Partendo  io  da  Veiiezia  egli  promise  di  venir  a  vedermi  a  Ravenna. 
La  Tomba  di  Dante,  il  classico  bosco  di  pini,  gli  avvanzi  di  antiehit^  che  a 
Ravenna  si  trovano  davano  a  me  ragioui  plausibili  per  invitarlo  a  venire,  ed 
a  lui  per  accettare  Tinvito.  Ejrli  venne  dlfatli  nel  mese  Guigno,e  giunse  a 
Ravenna  nel  giorno  della  Solennita  del  Corpus  Domini,  mentre  io  atlaccata 
da  una  malattia  de  consunzione  ch^  ebbe  principio  dalla  niia  partenza  da  Ve- 
nezia  ero  vicmi  a  morire.  L'arrivo  in  Ravenna  d*un  forestiero  distinto^  in 
un  paese  cosl  lontano  dalle  strade  cho  ordinarianiente  tengono  i  viaggiatori 
era  un  avvenimento  del  quale  molto  si  parlava,  indagandosene  i  motivi,  che 
involontariamente  poi  egli  feci  conoscere.  Perchd  avendo  egli  domandato 
di  me  per  venire  a  vedermi  ed  essendogli  risposto  *  che  non  potrebbe  vedermi 
piii  perchd  ero  vicina  a  morire* — egli  rispose  che  in  quelcaso  voleva  morire  egli 
pure;  laqualcosaessendosi  poi  ripetatasicunobbecosiroggettodeisuo  viaggio. 

"  II  Conte  Guiccioli  visilo  Lord  Byron,  essendolo  conosciuto  in  Venezia,  e 
nella  speranza  che  la  di  lui  compagnia  potcsse  distrarmi  ed  essermi  di  qualcbe 
ffiovamento  nello  state  in  cui  mi  trovavo  egli  Io  invito  di  venire  a  visitarrfii. 
11  giorno  appresso  egli  venne.  Non  si  pctrebbero  descrivere  le  cure,  i  pensiari 
delicati,  quanto  e^li  fece  per  me.  Per  molto  tempo  egli  non  ebbe  per  le  mani 
che  dei  Libri  di  Medicini ;  e  poco  confidandosi  nel  miei  modici  ottenne  dad 
Conte  Guiccioli  il  permesso  di  far  venire  un  valente  medico  di  lui  amico  uel 
quale  egli  aveva  molta  confidenza.  Le  cure  del  Professore  Aglietti  (co^i  si 
chiama  questo  distinto  Italiano)  la  tranquillita,  anzi  la  felicity  inesprjmibile 
che  mi  cagionava  la  presenza  di  Lord  Byron  migUor&rono  cosl  rapidamento 
la  mia  salute  che  entro  Io  spazio  di  due  mesi  potei  seguire  mio  maiito  in  un 
firo  che  egli  do? eva  fare  per  le  sue  Ucre."-^Jtt;s. 
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LETTER  CCCXXXn. 

TO  MR.   HOPPITIB. 

'*  Ravennsu  June  30th,  1819. 

•  •  •  •  •  •         ' 

"  I  wrote  to  you  from  Padua,  and  from  Bologna,  and  since  from 
Ravenna.    I  find  my  situation  very  agreeable,  but  want  my  horses  very 
much,  there  being  good  riding  in  the  environs.    I  can  fix  no  time  for 
my  return  to  Venice — it  may  be  soon  or  late— or  not  at  all — it  all  de- 
pends on  the  Donna,  whom  I  found  very  seriously  in  bed  with  a  cough 
and  spitting  of  blood,  &c.,  all  of  which  has  subsided.       •        •        •« 
•••••••••.    I  found  all  the  people 

here  firmly  persuaded  that  she  would  never  recover ; — they  were  mis- 
taken, however. 

^  My  letters  were  useful  as  far  as  I  employed  them ;  and  I  like  both 
the  place  and  people,  though  1  do  vCi  trouble  the  latter  more  than  I  can 
help.    She  manages  very  well —         •  •  •  •  • 

•  •••••  •ib** 

but  if  I  come  away  with  a  stiletto  in  my  erizzard  some  fine  afternoon, 
I  shall  not  be  astonished.  I  can't  make  aim  out  at  all — ^he  visits  me 
frequently,  and  takes  me  out  (like  Wiiittington,  the  Lord  Mayor)  in  a 
coach  and  six  horses.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  he  is  completely 
eavemed  by  her — for  that  matter,  so  am  L*  The  people  here  do  n't 
Know  what  to  make  of  us,  as  he  had  tne  character  of  jealousy  with  all 
his  wives — ^this  is  the  third.  He  is  the  richest  of  the  Ravennese,  by 
their  own  account,  but  is  not  popular  among  them. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Now  do,  pray,  send  off  Augustine,  and  carriage  and  cattle,  to  Bologna, 
without  fail  or  delay,  or  1  shall  lose  my  remaining  shred  of  senses. 
Do  nU  forget  this.  My  coming,  going,  and  every  thing  depend  upon 
HER  entirely,  just  as  Mrs.  Hoppncr  (to  whom  I  remit  my  reverences) 
said  in  the  true  spirit  of  female  prophecy. 
^  Yoa  are  but  a  shabby  fellow  not  to  have  written  before. 

**  And  1  am  truly  yours,  &€.** 

*  That  this  task  of  ^^  governing"  him  was  one  of  more  ease  than,  from  the 
ordinary  view  of  his  character,  might  be  concluded,  I  have  more  than  onoe, 
in  these  pages,  expressed  my  opinion,  and  shall  here  quote,  in  corroboration 
of  it,  the  remark  of  his  own  servant  (founded  on  an  observation  of  more  than 
twenty  years),  in  speaking  of  his  master  s  matrimonial  fate : — ^*-  It  is  very 
odd,  bat  I  never  yet  knew  a  lady  that  could  not  manage  my  Lord,  exeepi  my 
Lady." 

^  More  knowledge,"  says  Johnson,  **  mav  be  gained  of  a  man's  real  cha- 
racter by  a  short  conversation  with  one  of  hia  servants,  than  from  the  most 
fojrnial  and  studied  narrative." 
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LETTER  CCCXXXIII. 

TO  MR.  MVBRAT. 

**  Ravenna,  June  29th,  1819. 

**  The  letters  have  been  forwarded  from  Venice,  but  1  trust  that  you 
will  not  have  waited  for  farther  alterations — i  will  make  none.  You 
ask  me  to  spare  •  •  •  • — ask  the  worms.  His  dust  can  suffer 
nothing  from  the  truth  being  spoken — and  if  it  could,  how  did  he  be- 
have to  me  /  You  may  talk  to  the  wind,  which  will  carry  the  sound — 
and  to  the  caves,  which  will  echo  you — but  nol  to  me,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  •    *    •  who  wronged  me — whether  dead  or  alive. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  return  you  the  proofs— publish  without  them.  I 
am  glad  you  think  the  poesy  good ;  and  as  to  '  thinking  of  the  effect, 
think  you  of  the  sale,  and  leave  me  to  pluck  the  porcupines  who  may 
point  their  quills  at  you. 

**  I  have  been  here  (at  Ravenna)  these  four  weeks,  having  left  Ve- 
nice a  month  ago ; — 1  came  to  see  my '  Arnica,'  the  Countess  Guiccioli, 
who  hsLS  been,  and  still  continues,  very  unwelL      •  •  • 

•  •  *••••• 

She  is  only  twenty  years  old,  but  not  of  a  strong  constitution.  * 

•  i*^*  •  •  •  •  • 
8he  has  a  perpetual  cough  and  an  intermittent  fever,  but  bears  up  most 
gaUanUy  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Her  husband  (this  is  his  third 
wife)  is  the  richest  noble  of  Ravenna,  and  almost  of  Romagna ;  he  is 
also  not  the  youngest,  being  upwards  of  threescore,  but  in  good  pre- 
servation. Ail  this  will  appear  strange  to  you,  who  do  not  understand 
the  meridian  morality,  nor  our  way  of  life  in  such  respects,  and  I 
cannot  at  present  expound  the  difference ; — but  you  would  find  it  much 
the  same  in  these  parts.  At  Faenza  there  is  Lord  *  *  *  *  with  an  opera 
girl ;  and  at  the  inn  in  the  bame  town  is  a  Neapolitan  Prince,  who 
serves  the  wife  of  the  Gonfaloniere  of  that  city.  I  am  on  duty  here — so 
you  see  *•  Cos!  fan  iwUi  e  tutto.' 

^  I  have  my  horses  here,  mddlt  as  well  as  carriage,  and  ride  or  drive 
every  day  in  the  forest,  the  PineUh  the  scene  of  Boccaccio's  novel, 
and  Dryden's  fable  of  Hoiioria,  &c.  &c. ;  and  I  see  my  Dama  every 
day    •    •    •    •    •    • ;  but  I  feel  seriously  uneasy  about  her  health, 

which  seems  very  precarious.  In  losing  her,  I  should  lose  a  being 
who  has  run  great  risks  on  m}^  account,  and  whom  I  have  every  rea- 
•on  to  love — ^but  I  must  not  think  this  possible.  I  do  not  know  what 
I  tkould  do  if  she  died,  but  I  ought  to  blow  my  brains  out— and  I  hope 
that  1  should.  Her  husband  is  a  very  polite  personage,  but  I  wish  he 
would  not  carry  me  out  in  his  coach  and  six,  like  Whittington  and 
his  cat. 

^  You  ask  me  if  I  mean  to  continue  D.  J.,  &c.  How  should  I 
know  t  What  encouragement  do  you  give  me,  all  of  you,  with  your 
nonsensical  prudery  1 — publish  the  two  Cantos,  and  then  you  will  see. 
I  desired  Mr.  Kinnaird  to  speak  to  you  on  a  little  matter  of  business; 
either  he  has  not  spoken,  or  you  have  not  answered.  You  are  a  pretty 
pair,  but  I  will  be  even  with  you  both.  I  perceive  that  Mr.  Hobhouse 
has  been  challenged  by  Major  Cartwrieht.— Is  the  Major  'so  cunning 
of  fence  V— why  did  not  they  fight  ?— they  ought. 

«Y0UM.&€.'» 
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LETTER  CCCXXXIV. 

TO   MR.  HOPPNER. 

**  Ravenna,  July  2d,  1819. 

"  Thanks  for  your  letter  and  for  Madame 's.  I  will  ans  wer  it  directly. 
Will  you  recollect  whether  I  did  not  consign  to  you  one  or  two  receipts 
of  Madame  Mocenigo's  for  house-rent~(I  am  not  sure  of  this,  but 
think  I  did — if  not,  they  will  be  in  my  drawers) — and  will  you  desire 
Mr.  Dorville*  to  have  the  goodness  to  see  if  Edgecombe  has  receipts 
to  all  payments  hitherto  made  by  him  on  my  account,  and  that  there 
are  no  debts  at  Venice !  On  your  answer,  I  shall  send  order  of  farther 
remittance  to  carry  on  my  household  expenses,  as  my  present  return 
to  Venice  is  very  problematical ;  and  it  may  happen — but  I  can  say 
nothing  positive — every  thing  with  me  being  indecisive  and  undecided, 
except  the  disgust  which  Venice  excites  when  fairly  compared  with 
any  other  city  in  this  part  of  Italy.  When  1  say  FeniUf  I  mean  the 
f^enetians — the  city  itself  is  superb  as  its  history — ^but  the  people  are 
what  I  never  thought  them  till  they  taught  me  to  think  so. 

**  The  best  way  will  be  to  leave  Allegra  with  Antonio^s  spouse  till 
I  can  decide  something  about  her  and  myself— but  I  thought  that  you 

would  have  had  an  answer  from  Mrs.  V r.f    You  have  had  bore 

enough  with  me  and  mine  already. 

**  1  greatly  fear  that  the  Guiccioli  is  going  into  a  consumption,  to 
which  her  constitution  tends.  Thus  it  is  with  every  thing  and  every 
body  for  whom  I  feel  any  thing  like  a  real  attachment ;— •  War,  deaths 
or  discord,  doth  lay  siege  to  them.'  I  never  even  could  keep  alive  a 
dog  that  I  liked  or  that  liked  me.  Her  symptoms  are  obstinate  cough 
of  the  lungs,  and  occasional  fever,  &c.  &c.,  and  there  are  latent  causes 
of  an  eruption  in  the  skin,  which  she  foolishly  repelled  into  the  system 
two  years  ago;  but  I  have  made  them  send  her  case  to  Aglietti ;  and 
haye  begged  him  to  come — ^if  only  for  a  day  or  two — ^to  consult  upon 
her  state. 


If  it  would  not  bore  Mr.  Dorville,  I  wish  he  would  keep  an  eye  on 

E and  on  my  other  ragamuffins.    I  might  have  more  to  say, 

but  1  am  absorbed  about  La  Gui.  and  her  illness.    I  cannot  tell  you 
the  effect  it  has  upon  me. 

"The  horses  came,  &c.  &c.,  and  I  have  been  galloping  through  the 
pine  forest  daily. 

"  Believe  me,  &c. 

*  The  Vice-consul  of  Mr.  Hoppner. 

t  An  Engligh  widow  lady,  of  considerable  property  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, who,  having  seen  the  little  Allegra  at  Mr.  HoppnerX  took  an  interest 
in  the  poor  child's  fate,  and  having  no  family  of  her  own,  offered  to  adopt 
and  provide  for  this  little  girl,  if  Lord  Bj^ron  would  consent  to  renounce  all 
claim  to  her.  At  first  he  seemed  not  disinclined  to  enter  into  her  views— so 
far,  at  least,  as  giving  permission  that  she  should  take  the  child  with  her  to 
England  and  educate  it ;  but  the  entire  surrender  of  his  paternal  authority 
he  would  by  no  means  conseatio.  The  pzopMod  «jraui|ppmU  aoooBdi^gl/ 
WW  aty w  GuriBd  iaiO'#ftct. 
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»»P.S.  My  benediction  on  Mrs.  Hoppner,  a  pleasant  journey  amon^ 
the  Bernese  tyrants,  and  safe  return.  You  ought  to  bring  back  a 
Platonic  Bernese  for  my  reformation.'  If  any  thing  happens  to  my 

I)re8ent  Amica,  I  have  done  with  the  passion  for  ever— it  is  my  ku( 
ove.  As  to  libertinism,  1  have  sickened  myself  of  that,  as  was  natu- 
ral in  the  way  I  went  on,  and  I  have  at  least  derived  that  advantage 
from  vice,  to  love  in  the  better  sense  of  the  word.  This  will  be  my 
last  adventure — I  can  hope  no  more  to  inspire  attachment,  and  I  trust 
never  again  to  feel  it." 

The  impression  which,  I  think,  cannot  but  be  entertained,  from 
some  passages  of  these  letters,  of  the  real  fervour  and  sincerity  of  his 
attachment  to  Madame  Guiccioli,*  would  be  still  farther  confirmed  by 
the  perusal  of  his  letters  to  that  lady  herself,  both  from  Venice  and 
during  his  present  stay  at  Ravenna— atl  bearing,  throughout,  the  true 
marks  both  of  affection  and  passion.  Such  effusions,  however,  are 
but  little  suited  to  the  general  eye.  It  is  the  tendency  of  all  strong 
feeling,  from  dwelling  constantly  on  the  same  idea,  to  be  monotonous; 
and  those  often-repeated  vows  and  verbal  endeannents,  which  make 
the  charm  of  true  love-letters  to  the  parties  concerned  in  them,  must 
for  ever  render  even  the  best  of  them  cloying  to  others.  Those  of 
Lord  Byron  to  Madame  Guiccioli,  which  are  for  the  most  part  in  Italian, 
and  written  with  a  degree  of  ease  and  correctness  attained  rarely 
by  foreigners,  refer  chiefly  to  the  difliculties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
their  meetings, — not  so  much  by  the  husband  himself,  who  appears  to 
have  liked  and  courted  Lord  Byron's  society,  as  by  the  watchfulness 
of  other  relatives,  and  the  apprehension  felt  by  the  lovers  themselves 
lest  their  imprudence  should  give  uneasiness  to  the  father  of  the  lady. 
Count  Gamba,  a  gentleman  to  whose  good-nature  and  amiableness 
of  character  all  who  know  him  bear  testimony. 

In  the  near  approaching  departure  of  the  young  Countess  for 
Bologna,  Lord  Byron  foresaw  a  risk  of  their  being  again  separated ; 
and  under  the  impatience  of  this  prospect,  though  through  the  whole- 
of  his  preceding  letters  the  fear  of  committmg  her  by  any  imprudence 
seems  to  have  been  his  ruling  thought,  he  now,  with  that  wilfulness 
of  the  moment  which  has  so  often  sealed  the  destiny  of  years,  pro- 
posed that  she  should,  at  once,  abandon  her  husband  and  fly  with 
nim: — "c'e  uno  solo  rimedio  eflScace,"  he  says,— "cioe  d' andar  via 
insieme.**  To  an  Italian  wife,  almost  every  thing  but  this  is  permis- 
sible. The  same  system  which  so  indulgently  allows  her  a  lover,  as 
one  of  the  regular  appendages  of  her  matrimonial  establishment,  takes 

•  "During  my  illness/'  says  Madame  Guiccioli,  in  her  recoUeetions  of 
this  period,  *'he  was  for  ever  near  me,  paying  me  the  most  amiable  atten- 
tions, and  when  I  became  convalescent  he  was  constantly  at  my  side.  In 
society,  at  the  theatre,  riding,  walkinfi[,  he  never  was  absent  from  me.  Being 
deprived  at  that  time  of  his  books,  his  horses,  and  all  that  occupied  him  at 
Venice,  I  begged  him  to  gratify  me  by  writing  something  on  the  subject  of 
Dante,  and,  with  his  usual  facility  and  rapidity,  he  composed  his  *  Prophecy.'" 
— ^  Durante  la  mia  malattia  L  B.  era  sempre  presso  di  me,  prcstand'omi 
le  piii  sensibili  cure,  e  quando  passai  alio  stato  di  convalescenza  egli  era. 
■empre  al  mio  fianco  ;— e  in  societa,  e  al  teatro,  e  cavalcando,  e  patseggiando 
egfli  non  si  allontanava  mai  da  me.  In  quer  epoca  essendo  egli  privo  de' 
suoi  libri,  e  de'  suoi  cavalli  e  di  tuttocio  che  lo  occupava  in  Venezia  io  lo 
pregai  di  volersi  occopare  per  roe  scrivendo  qualche  cosa  sul  Dante :  ed  egli 
colla  uaata  sua  faciliti  e  rapidita  Bcrisae  la  sua  '  Prdfezia.' " 
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oare  also  to  guard  against  all  unseemly  consequences  of  this  privi- 
lege; and  in  return  (or  such  convenient  facilities  of  wrong  exacts 
rigidly  an  observance  of  all  the  appearances  of  right.  Accordingly, 
the  open  step  of  deserting  the  husband  for  the  lover,  instead  of  being 
considered,  as  in  England,  but  a  sign  and  sequel  of  transgression, 
takes  rank,  in  Italian  morality,  as  the  main  transgression  itself;  and 
being  an  offence,  too,  rendered  wholly  unnecessary  by  the  latitude 
otherwise  enjoyed,  becomes,  from  its  rare  occurrence,  no  less  mon- 
strous than  odious. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  of  her  noble  lover  seemed  to  the  young 
Contessa  little  less  than  sacrilege,  and  the  agitation  of  her  mind, 
between  the  horrors  of  such  a  step,  and  her  eager  readiness  to  give 
up  all  and  every  thing  for  him  she  loved,  was  depicted  most  strongly 
in  her  answer  to  the  proposal.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  too,  the 
romantic  girl  even  proposed,  as  a  means  of  escaping  the  ijp^ominy  of 
an  elopement,  that  she  should,  like  another  Juliet,  **  pass  for  dead,*' — 
assuring  him  that  there  were  many  easy  ways  of  effecting  such  a 
deception. 


LETTER  CCCXXXV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  August  Ist,  1819. 
"  [Address  your  answer  to  Venice,  however.} 

"  Do  n't  be  alarmed.  You  will  see  me  defend  myself  gayly — ^that  is, 
if  I  happen  to  be  in  spirits ;  and  by  spirits,  I  do  n't  mean  your  meaning 
of  the  word,  but  the  spirit  of  a  bull-dog  when  pinched,  or  a  bull  when 
pinned ;  it  is  then  that  they  make  best  sport ;  and  as  my  sensations 
under  an  attack  are  probably  a  happy  compound  of  the  united  ener- 
gies of  these  amiable  animals,  you  may  perhaps  see  what  Marrall 
calls  *  rare  sport,'  and  some  good  tossing  and  goring,  in  the  course  of 
the  controversy.  But  I  must  be  in  the  right  cue  first,  and  I  doubt 
I  am  almost  too  far  off  to  be  in  a  sufficient  fury  for  the  purpose.  And 
ihen  I  have  effeminated  and  enervated  myself  with  love  and  the 
summer  in  these  last  two  months. 

"  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  the  other  day,  and  foretold  that  Juan 
would  either  fall  entirely  or  succeed  completely;  there  will  be  no 
medium.  Appearances  are  not  favourable ;  but  as  you  write  the  day 
after  publication,  it  can  hardly  be  decided  what  opinion  will  predomi- 
nate.  You  seem  in  a  fright,  and  doubtless  with  cause.  Come  what 
may,  1  never  will  flatter  the  million's  canting  in  any  shape.  Circum- 
stances may  or  may  not  have  placed  me  at  times  in  a  situation  to  lead 
the  public  opinion,  but  the  public  opinion  never  led,  nor  ever  shall 
lead,  me.  I  will  not  sit  on  a  degraded  throne ;  so  pray  put  Messrs.  •  • 
or  •  ♦,  or  Tom  Moore,  or  •  •  *  upon  it ;  they  will  all  of  them  be  trans- 
ported with  their  coronation. 

•  •••••• 

"  P.S.  The  Countess  Guiccioli  is  much  better  than  she  was.  I 
sent  you,  before  leaving  Venice,  the  real  original  sketch  which  gave 
rise  to  the  *  Vampire,'  &c.    Did  you  get  it  ?" 

This  letter  was,  of  course,  (like  most  of  those  he  addressed  to 
England  at  this  time)  intended  to  be  jhown;  and  having  been»  among 
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others,  permitted  to  see  it,  I  took  of!CMion,in  my  very  next  commmii. 
cation  to  Lord  Byron,  to  twit  him  a  little  with  the  passage  in  it  relating 
to  myself, — ^Ihe  only  one,  as  far  as  I  can  leani,  that  ever  fell  from  my 
noble  friend's  pen  during:  our  intimacy,  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  me 
otherwise  than  in  terms  of  kindness  and  the  most  undeserved  praise. 
Transcribing  his  own  words,  as  well  as  I  could  recollect  them,  at  the 
top  of  my  letter,  I  added,  underneath,  ^^  Is  this  the  way  you  speak  of 
your  friends  ?"  Not  long  after,  too,  when  visiting  him  at  Venice,  I 
remember  making  the  same  harmless  little  sneer  a  subject  of  raillery 
with  him ;  but  he  declared  boldly  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  having 
ever  written  such  words,  and  tliat,  if  they  existed,  ^  he  must  have 
been  half  asleep  when  he  wrote  them/' 

I  have  mentioned  this  circumstance  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
remarking,  that  with  a  sensibility  vulnerable  at  so  many  points  as  his 
was,  and  acted  upon  by  an  imagination  so  long:  practised  in  self- 
tormenting,  it  is  only  wonderful  that,  thinking  constantly,  as  his  letters 
prove  him  to  have  been,  of  distant  friends,  and  receiving  from  few  or 
none  equal  proofs  of  thoughtfulness  in  return,  he  should  not  more  fre- 
quently have  broken  out  into  such  sallies  against  the  absent  and  ^  un- 
replying."  For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that,  from  the  moment  I  began  to 
unravel  his  character,  the  most  slighting  and  even  acrimonious  expres** 
sions  that  I  could  have  heard  he  had,  in  a  At  of  spleen,  uttered  against 
me,  would  have  no  more  altered  my  opinion  of  his  disposition,  nor 
disturbed  my  affection  for  him,  than  the  momentary  clouding  over  of 
a  bright  sky  could  leave  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  gloom,  after  its 
shadow  had  passed  away. 


LETTER  CCCXXXVI. 

TO   MR.    MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  A.ugust  9th,  1819. 
•  ••••« 

**  Talking  of  blunders  reminds  me  of  Ireland — ^Ireland  of  Moore. 
What  is  this  I  see  in  Galignani  about  'Bermuda — ^agent — deputy — 
appeal — attachment,'  &c.  ?  What  is  the  matter  1  Is  it  any  thing  in 
which  his  friends  can  be  of  use  to  him  t    Pray  inform  me. 

*•  Of  Don  Juan  I  hear  nothing  farther  from  you;  •••,  but  the. 
papers  do  n't  seem  so  fierce  as  the  letter  you  sent  me  seemed  to  antici-* 
pate,  by  their  extracts  at  least  in  Galigpiani's  Messenger.  I  never  saw 
such  a  set  of  fellows  as  you  are !  And  then  the  pains  taken  to  excul- 
pate the  modest  publisher — ^he  remonstrated,  forsooth!  I  will  write  a 
preface  that  shall  exculpate  you  and  *  *  *,  &c.  completely  on  that 
point;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  cut  you  up  like  gourds.  You 
nave  no  more  soul  than  the  Count  de  Caylus  (who  assured  his  friends, 
on  his  death-bed,  that  he  had  none,  and  that  he  must  know  better  than 
they  whether  he  had  one  or  no),  and  no  more  blood  than  a  water- 
melon !  And  I  see  there  hath  been  asterisks,  and  what  Perry  used  to 
call  *  domncd  cutting  and  slashing'— but,  never  mind. 

"  I  write  in  haste.  To-morrow  I  set  off  for  Bologna.  I  write  to 
you  with  thunder,  lightning,  &c.  and  all  the  winds  of  heaven  whistling 
through  my  hair,  and  the  racket  of  preparation  to  l)oot.  *  My  mistress 
dear,  who  hath  fed  my  heart  upon  smiles  and  wine'  for  the  last  two 
moothsi  0et  off  with  to  husband  for  Bologna  this  momingt  and  It 
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seems  that  I  follow  him  at  three  to-monow  morning.  I  cannot  tell 
bow  our  romance  will  end,  but  it  bath  gone  on  hitherto  most  eroti- 
cally.  Such  perils  and  escapes !  Juan^s  are  as  child's  play  in  com* 
parison.  The  fools  think  that  all  my  poeshie  is  always  allusive  to  my 
own  adventures :  1  have  had  at  one  time  or  another  better  and  more 
extraordinary  and  perilous  and  pleasant  than  these,  every  day  of  the 
week,  if  1  might  tell  them ;  but  that  must  never  be. 
**  1  hope  Mrs.  M.  has  accouched. 

"  Yours  ever.** 


LETTER  CCCXXXVTL 

TO  MR.    MURRAY. 

"  Bologna,  August  12th,  1819. 
"  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  may  be  able  to  reply  to  yonr  letter,  for  I 
am  not  very  well  to-day.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  representation  of 
Alfieri's  Mirra,  the  last  two  acts  of  which  threw  me  into  convulsions. 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  word  a  lady's  hysterics,  but  the  agony  of  reluc- 
tant tears,  and  the  choking  shudder,  which  I  do  not  often  undergo  for 
fiction.  This  is  but  the  second  time  for  any  thing  under  reality :  the 
first  was  on  seeing  Kean's  Sir  Giles  O^verfeach.  The  worst  was,  that 
the  *Dama,'  in  whose  box  I  was,  went  off  in  the  same  way,  I  really 
believe  more  from  fright  than  any  other  sympathy — at  least  with  the 
players :  but  she  has  been  ill,  and  I  have  been  ill,  and  we  are  all  lan- 

§[iid  and  pathetic  this  morning,  with  great  expenditure  of  sal  volatile.* 
ut,  to  return  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  of  July. 

"  You  are  right,  Gifford  is  right,  Crabbe  is  right,  Hobhouse  is  riffht 
— you  are  all  rig:ht,  and  I  am  all  wrong ;  but  do,  pray,  let  me  have  that 
pleasure.  Cut  me  up  root  and  branch;  quarter  me  in  the  Quarterly; 
send  round  my  *  disjecti  membra  poetae,'  like  those  of  the  Levite's 
concubine ;  make  me  if  you  will  a  spectacle  to  men  and  angels ;  but 
do  n't  ask  me  to  alter,  for  I  won't : — ^1  am  obstinate  and  lazy — and 
there 's  the  truth. 

"  But,  nevertheless,  I  will  answer  your  friend  P  •  *,  who  objects  to 
the  quick  succession  of  fun  and  gravity,  as  if  in  that  case  the  gravity 
did  not  (^in  intention,  at  least)  neighteu  the  fun.    His  metaphor  is, 

*  The  ^  Dama,"  in  whose  company  he  witnessed  this  representation,  thas 
describes  its  effect  upon  him:— "The  play 'was  that  of  Mirra;  the  actors, 
and  particularly  the  actress  who  performed  the  part  of  Mirra,  seconded  with 
much  success  the  intentions  of  our  great  dramatist.  Lord  Byron  took  a 
strong  interest  in  the  representation,  aad  it  was  evident  that  he  was  deeply 
affected.  At  length  there  came  a  point  pCthe  performance  at  which  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  his  emotions  ; — he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and,  his  sobs 
preventing  him  from  remaining  any  lon^r  in  the  box,  he  rose  and  ]ei\  the 
theatre.— I  saw  him  similarly  affected  another  time  daring  a  representa* 
tion  of  Alfieri^s  *•  Philip,'  at  Ravenna.'*—"  Gli  attori,  e  specialroente  1'  attrice 
che  rappresentava  Mirra  secondava  assai  bene  la  mente  del  nostro  grande 
Tragico.  L.  B.  prese  molto  interesse  alia  rappre^entazione,  e  si  conosceva 
che  era  molto  commosso.  Venne  un  punto  poi  della  Tragedia  in  cui  non 
pot^  pid  frenare  la  sua  emozione, — diede  in  tin  diretto  pianto  e  i  singhiozsi 
gP  impedirono  di  piu  restare  nel  palco ;  onde  si  levo,  e  parti  dal  teatro.  la 
UQo  stato  simile  lo  viddi  un  altra  volta  a  Ravenna  ad  una  rapprosentazioM 
del  Filippo  d'Alfieri." 

Vol.  IL— L 
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that  <  we  are  never  scorched  and  drenched  at  the  same  time.'    Blesi- 
ing^s  on  his  experience !    Ask  him  these  questions  about '  scorching 
and  drenching.'    Did  he  never  play  at  cricket,  or  walk  a  mile  in  hot 
weather  t    Did  he  never  spill  a  dish  of  tea  over  himself  in  handing  the 
cup  to  his  charmer,  to  the  great  shame  of  his  nankeen  breeches  ?    Did 
he  never  swim  in  the  sea  at  noonday  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes  and  on 
his  head,  which  all  the  foam  of  ocean  could  not  cool  1    Did  he  never 
draw  his  foot  out  of  too  hot  water,  d — ^ning  his  eyes  and  his  valet^s! 
•••••••        Was  he  ever  in  a 

Turkish  bath — ^that  marble  paradise  of  sherbet  and  •  •  ?  Was  he  ever 
in  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  like  St.  John  1  or  in  the  sulphureous  waves 
ofh — \^  (where  he  ought  to  be  for  his  'scorching  and  drenching  at 
the  same  time.*)  Did  he  never  tumble  into  a  river  or  lake,  fishing, 
and  sit  in  his  wet  clothes  in  the  boat,  or  on  the  bank  afterward, 
*  scorched  and  drenched,'  like  a  true  sportsman  1  '  Oh  for  breath  to 
ntter!' — but  make  him  my  compliments;  he  is  a  clever  fellow  for  all 
that— a  very  clever  fellow. 

^  Yon  ask  me  for  the  plan  of  Donny  Johnny :  I  fune  no  plan ;  I  had 
no  plan ;  but  I  had  or  have  materials ;  though  if,  like  Tony  Lumpkin, 
'  I  am  to  be  snubbed  so  when  1  am  in  spirits,'  the  poem  will  be  naught, 
and  the  poet  turn  serious  again.  If  it  do  n't  take,  I  will  leave  it  off 
where  it  is,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  public ;  but  if  continued,  it  most 
be  in  my  own  way.  You  might  as  well  make  Hamlet  (or  Diggory) 
'  act  mad'  in  a  strait  waistcoat  as  trammel  my  buffoonery,  if  I  am  to 
be  a  buffoon ;  their  gestures  and  my  thoughts  would  only  be  pitiably 
absurd  and  ludicrously  constrained.  Why,  man,  the  soul  of  such 
writing  is  its  license;  at  least  the  liberty  of  that  licenut  if  one  likes— 
not  that  one  should  abuse  it.  It  is  like  Trial  by  Jury  and  Peerage  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus~«  very  fine  thing,  but  chiefly  in  the  reversion; 
because  no  one  wishes  to  be  tried  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  proving  his 
possession  of  the  privilege. 

'*  But  a  truce  with  these  reflections.  Yao  are  too  earnest  and  eager 
about  a  work  never  intended  to  be  serious.  Do  you  suppose  that  I 
could  have  any  intention  but  to  giggle  and  make  giggle  ?— a  playful 
satire,  with  as  little  poetry  as  could  be  helped,  was  what  I  meant. 
And  as  to  the  indecency,  do  pray,  read  in  Boswell  what  JohnMon^  the 
sullen  moralist,  says  of  Prior  and  Paulo  Purgante. 

"Will  you  get  a  favour  done  for  mel  You  can,  by  your  govern- 
ment friends,  Croker,  Canning,  or  my  old  schoolfellow  Peel,  and  I 
can't.  Here  it  is.  Will  you  ask  them  to  appoint  {aithotU  salary  or 
emdumerU)  a  noble  Italian  (whom  I  will  name  afterward)  consul  or 
vice-consul  for  Ravenna  1  He  is  a  man  of  very  large  property — noble 
too ;  but  he  wishes  to  have  a  British  protection  in  case  of  changes. 
Ravenna  is  near  the  sea.  He  wants  no  emolument  whatever.  That 
his  office  might  be  useful,  I  know ;  as  I  lately  sent  off  from  Ravenna 
to  Trieste  a  poor  devil  of  an  Rnglish  sailor,  who  had  remaiii#»cl  there 
sick,  sorry,  and  pennyless  (having  been  set  ashore  in  1814),  from  the 
want  of  any  accredited  agent  able  or  willing  to  help  him  homewards. 
Will  you  get  this  done  ?  If  you  do,  I  will  then  send  his  name  and 
condition,  subject  of  course  to  rejection,  if  not  approved  when  known. 

**  I  know  that  in  the  Levant  you  make  consuls  and  vice-consuls, 
perpetually,  of  foreijrners.  This  man  is  a  patrician,  and  has  twelve 
thousand  a  year.  His  motive  is  a  British  protection  in  case  of  new 
invasions.  Do  n't  you  think  Croker  would  do  it  for  us  ?  To  be  sure, 
my  inUreii  is  rare  1 1  but  perhaps  a  brother  wit  in  the  Tory  line  might 
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do  a  good  turn  at  the  request  of  so  harmless  and  long  absent  a  Whig, 
particularly  as  there  is  no  salary  or  burthen  of  any  sort  to  be  annexed 
to  the  office. 

^  I  can  assure  you,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  great  obligation ;  but, 
alas !  that  very  circumstance  may,  very  probably,  operate  to  the  con-> 
trary — indeed,  it  ought ;  but  I  have,  at  least,  been  an  honest  and  an 
open  enemy.  Among  your  many  splendid  government  connexions, 
could  not  you,  think  you,  get  our  Bibulus  made  a  Consul  ?  or  make 
me  one,  that  I  may  make  him  my  Vice.  You  may  be  assured 
that,  in  case  of  accidents  in  Italy,  he  would  be  no  feeble  adjunct — as 
you  would  think,  if  you  knew  his  patrimony. 

**  What  is  all  this  about  Tom  Moore  1  but  why  do  I  ask  ?  since  the 
state  of  my  own  affairs  would  not  permit  me  to  be  of  use  to  him, 
though  they  are  greatly  improved  since  1816,  and  may,  with  some 
more  luck  and  a  little  prudence,  become  quite  clear.  It  seems  his 
claimants  are  American  merchants?  There  goes  Nemesis  I  Moore 
abused  America.  It  is  always  thus  in  the  long  run: — Time,  the 
Avenger.  You  have  seen  every  trampler  down,  in  turn,  from  Buona- 
parte to  the  simplest  individuals.  You  saw  how  some  weie  avenged 
even  upon  ray  insignificance,  and  how  in  turn  *  *  *  paid  for  his  atro- 
city.    It  is  an  odd  world ;  but  the  watch  has  its  mainspring,  after  all. 

^  So  the  Prince  has  been  repealing  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  for- 
feiture ?    Ecco  wC  sonetto! 

"  To  be  the  father  of  the  fatherless. 

To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height,  and  raise 

His  offspring,  who  expired  in  other  days 
To  make  thy  sire's  sway  bv  a  kingdom  less,— 
This  is  to  be'a  monarch  and  repress 

Envy  into  unutteiftbk  praise. 

Dismiss  thy  guard  and  tpust  thee  to  such  traits* 
For  who  woijdd  ijft  a  hand  except  to  bless  1 

^  Were  it  not  easy,  sir,  and  is  H  not  sweet. 
To  make  thyself  beloved  1  and  to  be 
Omnipotent  by  Mercy's  means  1  for  thus 
j,'\     Thy  sovereignty  would  grow  but  more  complete, 
A  despot  thou,  and  yet  thy  people  free. 
And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  us. 

♦*  There,  you  dogs !  there 's  a  sonnet  for  you :  you  won't  have  snch 
as  that  in  a  hurry  from  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  You  may  publish  it  with  my 
name,  an  ye  wool.  He  deserves  all  praise,  bad  and  good ;  it  was  a 
very  noble  piece  of  principality.  Would  you  like  an  epigram—^ 
translation  ? 

"  If  for  silver,  or  for  gold. 

You  could  melt  ten  thousand  pimples 
Into  half  a  dozen  dimples. 
Then  your  face  we  might  behold. 
Looking  doubtless  much  more  snugly, 
Yet  ev'n  then 't  would  be  d— — d  ugly. 

**  This  was  written  on  some  Frenchwoman,  by  Rulhieres,  I  beliere. 

"Youis.*' 
L2 
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LETTER  CCCXXXVIII. 

TO  MB.  ICQRK4T. 

"<  Bologna,  August  S3d,  1819. 
"I  send  you  a  letter  to  R  •  •  ts,  signed" '  Wortley  Clutterbuck,' 
which  you  may  publish  in  what  form  you  please,  in  answer  to  his 
article.  I  liave  had  many  proofs  of  roen^s  absurdity,  but  be  beats  all 
in  folly.  Why,  the  wolf  in  sheep*s  clothing  has  tumbled  into  the  very 
trap !  We  *11  strip  him.  The  letter  is  written  in  great  haste,  and  amid 
a  thousand  vexations.  Your  letter  only  came  yesterday,  so  that  then 
is  no  time  to  polish:  the  post  goes  out  to-morrow.  The  date  m 
*  Little  Pidlington.'  Let  •  •  •  •  correct  the  press :  he  knows  and  cao 
lead  the  handwriting.  Continue  to  keep  the  anonymous  about  ^  Juan ;' 
it  helps  us  to  fight  against  overwhelmiiig  numbers.  I  have  a  thousand 
distractions  at  present ;  so  excuse  haste,  and  wonder  I  can  act  or 
write  at  alL    Answer  by  post,  as  usuaL 

''Youxi. 

**  P.S.  If  I  had  had  time,  and  been  quieter  and  neaier,  I  would  hare 
cut  him  to  hash ;  but  as  it  is,  you  can  judge  for  yourselves.** 

The  letter  to  the  Reviewer,  here  mentioned,  had  its  origin  in  rathei 
an  amusing  circumstance.  In  the  First  Canto  of  Don  Juan  appeared 
the  following  passage^ 

^  For  fear  some  prudish  readers  should  grow  skittish, 
I 've  bribed  My  Grandmother's  Review,— the  British! 

^  I  sent  it  ima  letter  to  the  editor, 

Who  thank'd  me  duly  by  return  of  post — 
I  *m  for  a  handsome  article  his  creditor; 

Yet  if  my  gentle  Muse  he  please  to  roast. 
And  break  a  promise  after  having  made  it  her« 

Denying  the  receipt  of  what  it  cost, 
And  smear  his  page  with  gall  instead  of  honey, 
All  I  can  say  is — that  he  had  the  money.** 

On  the  appearance  of  the  Poem,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Review 
in  question  allowed  himself  to  be  decoyed  into  the  ineffable  absurdity 
of  takinff  the  charge  as  serious,  and,  in  his  succeeding  number,  came 
forth  wifh  an  indignant  contradiction  of  it.  To  this  tempting  subject 
the  letter,  wrii  ten  so  hastily  off  at  Bologna,  related ;  but,  though  printed 
fur  Mr.  Murray,  in  a  pamphlet  consisting  of  twenty-three  pages,  it  was 
jiever  publislied.*  Being  valuable,  however,  as  one  of  the  best  specie 
mens  we  have  of  Lord  Byron*s  simple  and  thoroughly  English  prose* 
1  shall  here  preserve  some  extracts  from  it. 

*  II  hu  appeare<1^  however,  I  uaderatand,  in  soma  of  Um  forsign  editions 
of  hit  lordtbip*«  works. 
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"TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BRITISH  REVIEW. 


**  MT  DIAR  1 

**  As  a  believer  in  the  church  of  England — to  say  nothing  of  the 
State — I  have  been  an  occasional  reader,  and  great  admirer,  though 
not  a  subscriber  to  your  Review.  But  I  do  not  know  that  any  article 
of  its  contents  ever  gave  me  much  surprise  till  the  eleventh  of  your 
late  twenty-seventh  number  made  its  appearance.  You  have  there 
most  manfully  refuted  a  calumnious  accusation  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion, the  credence  of  which  in  the  public  mind  might  not  only  have 
damaged  your  reputation  as  a  clergyman  and  an  editor,  but,  what  would 
have  been  still  worse,  have  injured  the  circulation  of  your  journal; 
which,  I  regret  to  hear,  is  not  so  extensive  as  the  *  purity  (as  you  well 
observe)  of  its,  &c.  &c.*  and  the  present  taste  for  propriety,  would  in- 
duce us  to  expect.  The  charge  itself  is  of  a  solemn  nature,  and, 
although  in  verse,  is  couched  in  terms  of  such  circumstantial  gravity 
as  to  induce  a  belief  little  short  of  that  generally  accorded  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  to  which  you  so  generously  subscribed  on  taking 
your  degrees.  It  is  a  charge  the  most  revolting  to  the  heart  of  man 
from  its  frequent  occurrence ;  to  the  mind  of  a  statesman  from  its  oc* 
casional  truth ;  and  to  the  soul  of  an  editor  from  its  moral  impossi- 
bility. You  are  charged  then  in  the  last  line  of  one  octave  stanza, 
and  the  whole  eight  lines  of  the  next,  viz.  209th  and  210th  of  the  First 
Canto  of  that  *  pestilent  poem,'  Don  Juan,  with  receiving,  and  still 
more  foolishly  acknowleoging,  the  receipt  of  certain  moneys  to  eulo- 
gize the  unknown  author,  who  by  this  account  must  be  known  to  you. 
If  to  nobody  else.  An  impeachment  of  this  nature,  so  seriously  made, 
there  is  but  one  way  of  refuting;  and  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that 
whether  yoo  did  or  did  not  (and  /  believe  that  you  did  not)  receive  the 
said  moneys,  of  which  I  wish  that  he  had  specified  the  sum,  you  are 
quite  right  in  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  transaction.  If  charges  of 
this  nefarious  description  are  to  go  forth,  sanctioned  by  all  the  solem- 
nity of  circumstance,  and  guaranteed  by  the  veracity  of  verse  (as  Coun- 
sellor Phillips  would  say),  what  is  to  become  of  readers  hitherto  im- 
plicitly confident  in  the  not  less  veracious  prose  of  our  critical  jour- 
nals 1  what  is  to  become  of  the  reviews;  and,  if  the  reviews  fail,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  editors  ?  It  is  common  cause,  and  you  have  done 
well  to  sound  the  alarm.  I  myself,  in  my  humble  sphere,  will  be  one 
of  your  echoes.  In  the  words  of  the  tragedian  Liston, '  I  love  a  row,' 
and  you  seem  justly  determined  to  make  one. 

**  ft  is  barely  possible,  certainly  improbable,  that  the  writer  might 
have  been  in  Jest ;  but  this  only  aggravates  his  crime.  A  joke,  the 
proverb  says,  *  breaks  no  bones  ;•  but  it  may  break  a  bookseller,  or  it 
may  be  the  cause  of  bones  being  broken.  The  jest  is  but  a  bad  onei 
at  the  best  for  the  author,  and  might  have  been  a  stiD  wor»e  one  for 
yon,  if  your  copious  contradiction  did  not  certify  to  aU  whom  it  may 
concern  your  own  indignant  innocence,  and  the  immaculate  purity  of 
the  British  Review.  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  my  dear  Rr-- — ^ts,  yet 
1  cannot  help  wishing  that  in  a  case  of  such  vital  importance!  it  had 
assumed  the  more  substantial  shape  of  an  aflldavit  sworn  before 'the 
Lofd  Mayor  Atkins,  who  readily  receives  any  deposition ;  and  dpubt- 
ku  vottlii  have  brought  it  in  some  way  aa  evidence  of  the  desigos  of 
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the  Reformers  to  set  fire  to  London,  at  the  same  time  that  he  himself 

meditates  the  same  good  office  towards  the  river  Thames. 

•  •  •  •  • 

**  I  recollect  hearing,  soon  after  the  publication,  this  subject  discussed 
at  the  tea-table  of  Mr.  •  •  *  the  poet,— and  Mrs.  and  the  Misses  •  ♦  ♦  •  • 
being  in  a  comer  of  the  room  perusing  the  proof  sheets  of  Mr.  •  •  •'s 
poems,  the  male  part  of  the  ctmversazione  were  at  liberty  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  poem  and  passage  in  question,  and  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion.  Some  thought  the  allusion  was  to  the  ^  British, 
Critic ;'  others,  that  by  the  expression,  *My  Grandmolher^s  Review,*  it 
was  intimated  that '  my  grandmother*  was  not  the  reader  of  the  review, 

but  actually  the  writer ;  thereby  insinuating,  my  dear  Mr.  R ^ts, 

that  you  were  an  old  woman ;  because,  as  people  often  savi  ^  Jeffrey's 
Review,'  *  Gifford's  Review,'  in  lieu  of  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly,  so 
*  My  Grandmother's  Review'  and  R ts's  might  be  also  synony- 
mous. Now,  whatever  colour  this  insinuation  might  derive  from  the 
circumstance  of  your  wearing  a  gown,  as  well  as  from  your  time  of 
life,  your  general  style,  and  various  passages  of  your  writings,— >!  will 
take  upon  myself  to  exculpate  you  from  aU  suspicion  of  the  kind,  and 

assert,  without  calling  Mrs.  R ts  in  testimony,  that  if  ever  yaa 

should  be  chosea  Pope,  you  will  pass  through  all  the  previous  cere- 
monies with  aa  much  credit  as  any  pontiff  since  the  parturition  of 
Jotn.  It  is  very  unfair  to  judge  of  sex  from  writings,  particulariv 
from  those  of  the  British  Review.  We  s re  all  liable  to  be  deceiTed, 
and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  many  of  the  best  articles  in  your 
journal,  which  were  attributed  to  a  veteran  female,  were  actually 
written  by  you  yourself,  and  yet  to  this  day  there  are  p-eople  who 
could  nevpr  find  out  the  difference.  But  let  us  return  to  the  more  im- 
mediate question. 

**  I  a&ree  with  you  that  it  is  impossible  Lord  B.  should  be  the  author, 
not  only  because,  as  a  British  peer  and  a  British  poet,  it  would  be  im- 
practicable for  him  to  have  recourse  to  such  facetious  fiction,  but  for 
some  other  reasons  which  you  have  omitted  to  state.  In  the  first 
place,  his  lordship  has  no  grandmother.  Now  the  author — and  we 
may  believe  him  in  this — doth  expressly  state  that  the  '  British'  is  his 
'Grandmother's  Review;'  and  if,  as  I  think  I  have  distinctly 'proved, 
this  was  not  a  mere  figurative  allusion  to  your  supposed  intellectual 
age  and  sex,  my  dear  friend,  ft  follows,  whether  you  be  she  or  no,  that 
there  is  such  an  elderly  lady  still  extant. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'**  Shan  I  give  you  v/hat  I  think  a  prudent  opinion  f  I  do  n't  mean 
to  insinuate,  Goa  forbid !  but  if,  by  any  accident,  there  should  have 
been  such  a  correspondence  between  you  and  the  unknown  author, 
whoever  he  may  be,  send  him  back  his  money ;  I  dare  say  he  will  be 
very  glad  to  have  it  again ;  it  can't  be  much,  eonsidering  the  value  of 
the  article  and  the  cin^ulation  of  the  journal ;  and  you  Kre  too  modest 
to  rate  your  praise  beyond  its  real  worth : — do  n't  be  angry,  I  know 
you  won't,  at  this  appraisement  of  your  powers  of  eulogy :  for  on  the 
other  hand,  my  dear  fellow,  depend  upon  it  your  abuse  is  worth,  not 
its  own  weight,  that 's  a  feather,  but  your  weight  in  gold.  So  do  n't 
spare  it ;  if  he  has  bargained  for  that,  give  it  handsomely,  and  depend 
upon  your  doing  him  a  friendly  office. 

•  •  "      •  •  • 

"  What  the  motives  of  this  writer  may  have  been  for  (as  you  mag- 
nificently tzanslate  his  quizzing  you)  '  stating,  with  the  particularity 
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which  belongs  to  fact,  the  forgery  of  a  groundless  fiction'  (do,  pray, 
my  dear  R.,  talk  a  little  less  '  in  king  Cambyses'  vein'),  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say ;  perhaps  to  laugh  at  you,  but  ihat  is  no  reason  for  your  be- 
cevolentiy  making  all  the  world  laugh  also.  I  approve  of  your  beings 
angry,  1  tell  you  f  am  angry  too,  but  you  should  not  have  shown  it  so 
outrageously.  Your  solemn  '{T  somebody  personating  the  editor  of 
the  &c.  &c.  has  received  from  Lord  B.  or  from  any  other  person,'  re- 
minds me  of  Charley  Indedon's  usual  exordium  when  people  came 
into  the  tavern  to  hear  him  sing  without  paying  their  share  of  the 
reckoning — *  if  a  maun,  or  ony  maun,  or  any  other  maun,'  &c.  &c. ;  you 
luive  both  the  same  redundant  eloquence.  But  why  should  you  think 
any  body  would  personate  you  1  Nobody  would  dream  of  such  a 
prank  whoever  read  your  compositions,  and  perhaps  not  many  who 
have  heard  your  conversation.    But  I  have  been  inoculated  with  a 

little  of  your  prolixity.    The  fact  is,  my  dear  R ^ts,  that  somebody 

has  tried  to  make  a  fbol  of  you,  and  what  he  did  not  succeed  in 
doing,  you  have  done  for  him  and  for  yourself." 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  Count  Guiccioli,  accompanied 
by  hisjady,  went  for  a  short  time  to  visit  some  of  his  Romagnese 
estates,  while  Lord  Byron  remained  at  Bologna  alone»  And  here,  with 
a  heart  softened  and  excited  by  the  new  feeling  that  bad  taken  pos- 
session of  him,  he  appears  to  have  given  himself  up,  during  this  in- 
terval of  solitude,  to  a  train  of  melancholy  and  impasslDned  thought 
such  as,  for  a  time,  brought  back  all  the  romance  of  his  youthful  days. 
That  spring  of  natural  tenderness  witTtin  his  soul,  which  neither  the 
world's  efforts  nor  his  own,  had  been  able  to  ehill  or  choke  up,  was 
now,  with  something  of  its  first  freshness,  set  flowing  once  more. 
He  again  knew  what  it  was  to  love  and  be  loved, — too  late,  it  is  tnie^ 
for  happiness,  and  too  wrongly  for  peace,  but  with  devotion  enoagh* 
on  the  part  of  the  woman,  to  satisfy  even  his  thirst  for  affection,  and 
with  a  sad  earnestness,  on  his  own,  a  foreboding  fidelity,  which  made 
him  clinjT  but  the  more  passionately  to  this  attachm^t  from  feeling 
that  it  would  be  his  last. 

A  ciicumstance  which  he  himself  used  to  mention  as  having  oc*> 
curred  at  this  period  will  show  how  overpowering,  at  tinnes,  was  the 
rush  of  melancholy  over  his  heart.  It  was  his  fancy,  during  Madame 
Guiccioli's  absence  from  Bologna,  to  go  daily  to  her  house  at  bis  usual 
hour  of  visiting  her,  and  there,  causing  Iftr  apartments  to  be  opened, 
to  sit  turning  over  her  books,  and  writing  in  them.*  He  would  then 
descend  into  her  garden,  where  he  passed  hours  in  musing ;  and  it 
was  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  as  he  stood  looking,  in  a  slate  of 
unconscious  reverie,  into  one*  of  those  fountains  so  common  in  the 
gardens  of  Italy,  that  there  came  suddenly  into  his  mind  such  deso* 

*  One  of  these  notes,  written  at  the  end  of  the  5th  chapter,  18th  book 
of  Corinoe  (»*  Fragmene  dee  Penste  de  Corinne"),  is  as  follows  ;— 

•^  I  knew  Madame  de  Stael  V'*oll bettet  than  she  knew  Italy,~but  I  HttJo 

thought  that,  one  dajf ,  I  should  think  icith  htr  tknughtt,  in  the  country  where 
she  has  laid  the  s^ene  of  her  most  attractive  productions.  She  is  sometimes 
right,  and  oftnji  wrongs  about  Italy  and  England  ;  but  almost  always  true  in 
delineating  the  heart,  which  is  of  bat  one  nation,  and  of  no  country,— or, 
rather,  of  aU. 

«*Brioif. 

«  Bologna,  Aagnsi  S3,  ISia.** 
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late  fancies,  such  bodings  of  the  misery  he  miffht  brinff  on  her  he 
loved,  by  that  doom  which  (as  he  has  himself  writteii)  ^  makes  it 
fatal  to  be  loved,"*  that,  overwhelmed  with  his  own  thoughts,  he  burst 
into  an  agony  of  tears. 

During  the  same  few  days  it  was  that  he  wrote  in  the  last  page  of 
Madame  Guiccioli*B  copy  of  **  Corinne**  the  following  remarkable  note : 

**  My  dearest  Teresa, — ^I  have  read  this  book  in  your  garden ;— my 
love,  you  were  absent,  or  else  1  could  not  have  read  it.  It  is  a  favour* 
ite  book  of  yours,  and  the  writer  was  a  friend  of  mine.  You  will  nol 
understand  these  English  words,  and  others  will  not  understand  them, 
— which  is  the  reason  I  have  not  scrawled  them  in  Italian.  Bui 
you  will  recognise  the  handwriting  of  him  who  passionately  loved 
you,  and  you  will  divine  that,  over  a  book  which  was  yours,  he  could 
only  think  of  love.  In  that  word,  beautiful  in  all  languages,  but  most 
so  m  yours — Amor  tnio~^ls  comprised  my  existence  here  and  here- 
after. I  feel  I  exist  here,  and  I  fear  that  I  shall  exist  hereafter,— to 
XKfhai  purpose  you  will  decide ;  my  destiny  rests  with  you,  and  you 
are  a  woman,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  two  out  of  a  convent.  I  wish 
that  you  bad  staid  there,  with  aU  my  heait,-— or,  at  least,  that  I  had 
iiever  met  you  in  your  married  state. 

**  But  all  this  is  too  late.  I  love  you,  and  you  love  me, — ^at  least, 
you  say  so,  and  aei  as  if  you  did  so,  which  last  is  a  great  consolatioo 
m  all  events.   But  /  more  than  love  you,  and  cannot  cease  to  love  you. 

**  Think  of  me,  sometimes,  wheuthe  Alps  and  the  ocean  divide  us, 
— ^but  they  never  will,  uuless  you  inisk  it.  *•  Btbom. 

**  Bologna,  August  35,  l€19.** 


LETTER  CCCXXXIX. 

TO  MB.   MUBK4T. 

<«  Bologna,  August  34, 1819. 

^  I  wrote  to  you  by  last  post,  enclosing  a  buffooning  letter  for  pub- 
lication, addressed  to  the  buffoon  R ts,  who  has  thouglit  proper 

to  tie  a  canister  to  his  own  tail.  It  was  written  off-hand,  and  in  the 
midst  of  circumstances  not  very  favourable  to  facetiousness,  so  that 
there  may,  perhaps,  be  more  bitterness  than  enough  fur  that  sort  of 
small  acid  punch : — you  will  tell  me. 

^  Keep  the  anonymous,  in  any  case :  it  helps  what  fen  there  may  be. 
But  if  the  matter  grows  serious  about  Don  Juan,  and  you  feel  your* 
self  in  a  scrape,  or  nie  either,  own  thai  I  am  the  author.  I  will  uever 
shrink;  and  if  you  do,  1  can  always  answer  you  in  the  question  of 
Guatimozin  to  his  minister — each  being  on  his'  own  coals.f 

*  «•  Oh  Love,  what  is  it,  in  this  world  of  oars, 
Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved  f  ah,  why 
With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowenK 

And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh  ? 
As  those  who  dote  on  odours  pluck  the  flowers, 

And  plane  them  on  tiieir  breasts — but  place  to  die- 
Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 
Am  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish. 
f  ^Aml  DOW  repoting  on  a  bed  of  flowers^— See  RoMaTSOS. 
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''  I  wish  that  I  had  been  in  better  spirits ;  but  I  am  out  of  sorts,  oit 
of  nerves,  and  now  and  then  (I  begin  to  fear). out  of  my  senses.  Ail 
this  Italy  has  done  for  me,  and  not  Kugland :  I  defy  all  you,  and  your 
climaie  to  boot,  to  make  me  mad.  But  if  ever  I  do  really  become  a 
bedlamite,  and  wear  a  strait  waistcoat,  let  me  be  brought  back  among 
you ;  your  people  will  then  be  proper  company. 

^'  1  assure  you  what  I  here  say  and  (eel  has  nothing  to  do  with 
England,  either  in  a  literary  or  personal  point  of  view.  All  my  present 
pleasures  or  plagues  are  as  Italian  as  the  opera.  And  after  all,  they 
are  but  trifles ;  for  all  this  arises  from  my  '  Dama's'  being  m  the  coun- 
try for  three  days  (at  Capo-fiume).  But  as  I  could  never  live  but  for 
one  human  being  at  a  time  (and,  1  assure  you,  that  one  has  never  been 
niyudft  as  you  may  know  by  the  cousequeuces,  for  the  te^/SiJ^  are  mo- 
ceasfuL  in  hie)^  1  feel  al<me  and  unhappy. 

^*  I  have  sent  for  my  daughter  from  Venice,  and  1  ride  daily,  and 
walk  in  a  garden,  under  a  purple  canopy  of  grapes,  and  sit  by  a  foui^ 
tain,  and  talk  with  the  gardener  of  his  tools,  which  seem  greater  than 
Adara^s,  and  with  his  wife,  and  with  his  son's  wife,  who  is  the  youngeii 
of  the  party,  and,  I  think,  talks  best  of  the  three.  Then  I  revisited  the 
Campo  Santo,  and  my  old  friend,  the  sexton,  has  two— but  one  the 

£rettiest  daughter  imaginable ;  and  I  amuse  myself  with  contrasiiof 
er  beautiful  and  innocent  face  of  fifteen,  with  the  skulls  with  whiiS 
be  has  peopled  several  cells,  and  particnlariy  with  that  of  one  akai 
dated  1766,  which  was  once  covered  (the  tradition  goes)  by  tlie  moil 
lovely  features  of  Bologna — ^noble  and  rieh.  When  I  look  at  theMV 
and  at  this  girl — when  1  think  of  what  ihty  wtre^  and  what  she  must 
be — why,  then,  my  dear  Murray,  i  won*t  shock  you  by  saying  ^h&t 
I  think.  It  is  little  matter  what  becomes  of  us  *  bearded  men,'  but  I 
do  n't  like  the  notion  of  a  beautiful  woman's  lasting  less  thaa  a  beau* 
tiful  tree — than  her  own  picture — ^her  own  shadow,  which  wont 
change  so  to  the  sun  as  her  face  to  the  mirror. — I  must  leave  off,  for 
my  head  aches  cousumedly.  I  have  never  been  quite  well  since  lbs 
night  of  the  representation  of  Alfieh's  Mhrnw  a  fortnight  ago. 

**  Yours  erer.** 


LETTER  CCCXL.. 

TOMB.  MIMUUT. 

**  Bologna,  August  99, 1819, 
^  I  have  been  in  a  rage  these  two  days,  and  am  still  bilious  there- 
from.  You  shall  bear.  A  captain  of  dragoons,  *  *,  Hanoverian  by 
birth,  in  the  Papal  troops  at  present,  whom  I  had  obliged  by  a  loan 
when  nobody  would  lend  him  a  paul,  secommended  a  horse  to  me,  on 
sale  by  a  Lieutenant  *  *,  an  officer  who  miites  the  sale  of  cattle  to  tlM 
purchase  of  men.  I  bought  iL  The  next  day,  on  shoeing  the  horsey 
we  discovered  the  (AnuA,— the  animid  being  warranted  sound.  I  sent 
to  reclaim  the  contract  and  the  monev.  The  lieutenant  desired  to 
speak  with  me  in  person.  I  consented.  He  came.  It  was  his  own 
particular  request.  He  began  a  story.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
return  the  money.  He  said  no-— but  he  would  exchange*  He  askwl 
an  exorbitant  price  for  his  other  horses.  1  told  him  that  he  was  a 
thief.  He  said  he  was  an  officer  and  a  man  of  honour,  and  puiM  out 
a Panneaag  passpoct aignea by Cieneral Count Ngii^wiy.   li 
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that  88  he  was  an  officer,  I  would  treat  him  as  such ;  and  that  as  to 
his  being  a  gentleman,  he  might  prove  it  by  returning  the  money :  as 
for  his  Parmesan  passport,  I  should  have  valued  it  more  if  it  had  been 
a  Parmesan  cheese.  He  answered  in  high  terms,  and  said  that  if  it 
were  in  the  morning'  (it  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening)  he 
would  have  iatisfactum,  I  then  lost  my  temper :  *  As  for  that,'  1 
replied,  *you  shall  have  it  directly,— it  will  be  mulwd  satisfaction,  1  can 
assure  vou.  You  are  a  thief,  and,  as  you  say,  an  officer;  my  pistols 
are  in  the  next  room  loaded ;  take  one  of  the  candles,  examine,  and 
make  your  choice  of  weapons.'  He  replied  ihht  piMoU.were  EngliA 
weapons;  he  always  fought  with  the  nmrd.  1  told  him  thatl  was 
able  to  accommodate  him,  having  three  regimental  swords  in  a  drawer 
near  us ;  and  he  might  take  the  longest,  and  put  himself  on  guard. 

^  All  this  passed  in  presence  of  a  third  person.  He  then  said  Ao, 
but  to-morrow  morning  he  would  give  me  the  meeting  at  any  time 
or  place.  I  answered  that  it  was  not  usual  to  appoint  meetings  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  that  we  had  best  speak  man  to  man, 
and  appoint  time  and  instruments.  But  as  the  man  present  was  leav- 
ing the  room,  the  Lieutenant  *  *,  before  he  could  sniit  the  door  after 
him,  ran  out,  roaring  *  help  and  murder*  most  lustily,  and  feU  into  a 
aort  of  hysteric  in  the  arms  of  about  fifty  people,  who  all  saw  that  I 
had  no  weapon  of  any  sort  or  kind  about  me,  and  followed  him,  asking 
him  what  the  devil  was  the  matter  with  him.  Nothing  would  do :  he 
ran  away  without  his  hat,  and  went  to  bed,  ill  of  the  fright.  He  then 
tried  his  complaint  at  the  police,  which  dismissed  it  as  frivolous.  He 
ifly  I  believe,  gone  away,  or  going. 

'^The  horse  was  warranted,  but,  I  believe,  so  worded  thiit  the 
villain  will  not  be  obliged  to  refund,  according  to  law.  He  endea- 
voured to  raise  up  an  indictment  of  assault  and  battery,  but  as  it  was 
hi  a  public  inn,  in  a  frequented  street,  there  were  too  many  witnesses 
to  the  contrary ;  and,  as  a  military  roan,  he  has  not  cut  a  m&rtial  figure, 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  priests.  He  ran  off  in  such  a  hurry  that 
he  left  his  hat,  and  never  missed  it  till  he  got  to  his  hostel  or  inn. 
The  facts  are  as  I  tell  you,  I  can  assure  you.  He  began  by  '  coming 
Captain  Grand  over  me,'  or  I  should  never  have  thought  of  Xryxng  his 
*ctmning  in  fence.'  But  what  could  I  do?  He  talked  of  ^honour, 
and  satisfaction,  and  his  commission;'  he  produced  a  military  pass- 
port ;  there  are  severe  punishments  for  regular  dueU  on  the  continent, 
and  trifling  ones  for  rencontres,  so  that  it  is  best  to  fight  it  out  directly ; 
he  had  robbed,  and  then  wanted  to  insult  me ; — what  could  1  do  ?  My 
patience  was  gone,  and  the  weapons  at  hand,  fair  and  equal.  Besides, 
It  was  just  after  dinner,  when  my  digestion  was  bad,  and  I  do  n't  like  . 
to  be  disturbed.  His  friend  *  *  is  at  Forli ;  we  shall  meet  on  my  way 
back  to  Ravenna.  The  Hanoverian  seems  the  greater  rogue  of  the 
two ;  and  if  m)r  valour  does  not  ooze  away  like  Acres's — *  Odds  flints 
and  triggers !'  if  it  should  be  a  rainy  morning,  and  my  stomach  in 
disorder,  there  may  be  something  for  the  obituary. 

**  Now  pray,  *  Sir  Lucius,  do  not  you  look  upon  me  as  a  very  fll- 
used  gentleman  V  I  send  my  Lieutenant  to  match  Mr.  Hobhouse*8 
Major  Cartwright :  and  so  •  good  morrow  to  you,  good  master  Lieu- 
tenant.' With  regard  to  other  things,  I  will  write  soon,  but  1  have 
been  quarrelling  and  fooling  till  I  can  scribble  no  more." 

In  the  month  of  September,  Count  Guiccioli,  bein?  called  away  by 
— ^ 1  to  Ravenna*  left  his  young  Countess  and  her  lover  to  the 
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free  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society  at  Bologna.  The  lady's  ill 
health,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  her  thus  remaining'  behind,  was 
thought  soon  after  to  require  the  still  farther  advantage  of  a  removal 
to  Venice,  and  the  Count  her  husband,  bein^  written  to  on  the  subject, 
consented,  with  the  most  complaisant  readiness,  that  she  should  pro- 
ceed thither  in  company  with  Lord  Byron.  ^  Some  business,"  says 
the  lady's  own  Memoir,  **  having  called  Count  Guiccioli  to  Ravenna, 
I  was  obliged  by  the  state  of  my  health,  instead  of  accompanying 
him,  to  return  to  Venice,  and  he  consented  that  Lord  Byron  should  be 
the  companion  of  my  journey.  V^e  led  Bologna  on  the  fifteenth  of 
September;  we  visited  the  Euganean  Hills  and  Arqua,  and  wrote  our 
nanies  in  the  book  which  is  presented  to  those  who  make  this  pilgrim- 
age. But  I  cannot  linger  over  these  recollections  of  happiness ; — the 
contrast  with  the  present  is  too  dreadful.  If  a  blessed  spirit,  while 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  heavenly  happiness,  were  sent  down  to  this 
earth  to  suffer  all  its  miseries,  the  contrast  could  not  be  more  dreadful 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  than  what  1  have  endured  from  the 
moment  when  that  terrible  word  reached  my  ears,  and  I  for  ever  lost 
the  hope  of  again  beholding  him*  one  look  from  whom  1  valued  be- 
yond all  earth's  happiness.  When  I  arrived  at  Venice,  the  physicians 
ordered  that  I  should  try  the  country  air,  and  Lord  Byron,  having  a 
villa  at  La  Mira,  gave  it  up  to  me,  and  came  to  reside  there  with  me. 
At  this  place  we  passed  the  autumn,  and  there  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
forming  your  acquaintance."^ 

It  was  my  good  fortune,  at  this  period.  In  the  course  of  a  short  and 
hasty  tour  through  the  north  of  Italy,  to  pass  &ye  or  six  days  with 
Lord  Byron  at  Venice.  I  had  written  to  him  on  my  way  thither  to 
announce  my  coming,  and  to  say  how  happy  it  would  make  me  could 
I  tempt  him  to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Rome.. 

During  my  stay  at  Geneva,  an  opportunity  had  been  afforded  me  of 
observing  the  exceeding  readiness  with  which  even  persons  the  least 
disposed  to  be  prejudiced  gave  an  ear  to  any  story  relating  to  Lord 
Byron,  in  which  the  proper  portions  of  odium  and  romance  were  but 
plausibly  mingled.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  one  day,  with  the 
late  amiable  and  enlightened  Monsieur  D  *  *,  that  gentleman  related, 
with  much  feeling,  to  my  fellow-traveller  and  myself,  the  details  of  a 
late  act  of  seduction  of  which  Lord  Byron  had,  he  said,  been  guilty, 
and  which  was  made  to  comprise  within  itself  all  the  worst  features 
of  such  unmanly  frauds  upon  iuAocence ;— the  victim,  a  young  on- 

**  ^  II  Conte  Gui^xioli  doveva  per  aflari  ritomare  a  Ravenna ;  lo  stalo 
della  mia  salute  e«iggeva  che  io  ntomassi  in  veoe  a  Venezia.  Egli  accon- 
senti  dunque  che  Lord  Byron,  mi  fosse  compagno  di  viaggio.  Partimmo  da 
Bologna  alii  15  di  S'*.— visitammo  insienie  i  Colli  £u(|anei  ed  Arqui; 
scrivemina  i  no«tri  nomi  nel  libro  che  si  presenta  a  quelli  cbe  fanno  quel 
pellegrinaggio.  Ma  sopra  tali  rimeinbranze  di  felicity  non  posso  fcrmarini, 
caro  Sig^^  Moore ;  Topposizione  col  presente  6  troppo  forte,  e  se  no  acima 
benedctta  nel  pieno  godimento  di  tutte  le  felicity  celesti  fosse  mandataquaggiik 
e  condannaia  a  sopportare  tutte  le  miserie  della  nostra  terra  non  potrebbe 
•entire  piu  terribile  contralto  fra  il  passato  ed  il  presente  di  quello  che  io 
•ento  dacchd  quelia  terribile  parola  4  giunta  alio  mie  oreechie,  dacchd  ho 
perduto  la  speranza  di  piu  vedere  quello  di  cui  uno  sguardo  valeva  per  ma 
piu  di  tutte  le  felicita  della  terra.  Giunti  a  Venezia  i  modici  mi  ordinarono 
di  res^irare  Taria  della  campagna.  Egli  aveva  ana  villa  alia  Mira^ — ta  ee- 
desse  a  me,  o  venne  meco.  L4  passammo  Tautunno,  e  Ik  ebbi  il  hone  di  fkn 
la  vostra  cooosoeDza."— ktfi9. 
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married  lady,  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Venice,  whom  the  noUe 
seducer  had  lured  from  her  father's  house  to  his  owu,  and,  after  a  few 
weeks,  most  inhumanly  turned  her  out  of  doors.  In  vain,  said  the 
relater,  did  she  entreat  to  hecume  his  servant,  his  slave ; — in  vain  did 
she  ask  to  remain  in  some  dark  corner  of  his  mansion,  from  which 
she  migfht  be  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  form  as  he  passed.  Her 
betrayer  was  obdurate,  and  the  unfortunate  younff  lady,  in  despair  at 
being  thus  abandoned  by  him,  threw  herself  into  the  canal,  from  which 
she  was  taken  out  but  to  be  consigned  to  a  mad-house.  Though  con- 
vinced that  there  must  be  considerable  exaggeration  in  this  story,  it  was 
only  on  my  arrival  at  Venice  I  ascertained  that  the  whole  was  a  ro- 
mance; and  that  out  of  the  circumstances  (already  laid  before  the 
reader)  connected  with  Lord  Byron's  fantastic  and,  it  must  be  owned, 
discreditable  fancy  for  the  Fornarina,  this  pathetic  tale,  so  implicitly 
believed  at  Geneva,  was  fabricated. 

Having  parted,  at  Milan,  with  Lord  John  Russell,  whom  1  had 
accompanied  from  England,  and  whom  I  was  to  rejoin,  after  a  slioit 
visit  to  Rome,  at  Genoa,  1  made  purchase  of  a  small  and  (as  it  soon 
proved)  crazy  travellii^f  carriage,  and  proceeded  alone  on  my  way  to 
Venice.    My  time  being  limited,  I  stopped  no  longer  at  the  intervening 

J>laces  than  was  sufficient  to  hurry  over  their  respective  wonders,  and, 
eaving  Padua  at  noon  on  the  8th  of  October,  1  found  myself,  about  two 
o'clock,  at  the  door  of  my  friend's  villa,  at  La  Mira.  He  was  but  just 
up,  and  in  his  bath ;  but  the  servant  having  announced  my  arrival,  he 
returned  a  message  that,  if  1  would  wait  till  he  was  dressed,  he  wuuld 
accompany  me  to  Venice.  The  interval  I  employed  in  conversing 
with  my  old  acquaintance,  Fletcher,  and  iu  viewing,  uuuer  his  giiidaooe, 
•ome  of  the  apartments  of  the  villa. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lord  Byron  himself  made  his  appearance, 
and  the  delight  1  felt  in  meeting  him  once  more,  after  a  separation  of 
so  many  years,  was  not  a  little  heightened  by  observing  that  his  olea- 
aure  was,  to  the  full,  as  great,  while  it  was  rendered  doubly  touching 
by  the  evident  rarity  of  such  meetinga  to  him  of  late,  and  the  frank 
outbreak  of  cordiality  and  gayety  with  which  he  gave  way  to  his 
feelings.  It  would  bie  impossible,  indeed,  to  convey  to  those  who 
have  not,  at  some  timo  or  other,  felt  the  charm  of  his  manner,  any 
idea  of  what  it  could  be  when  under  the  influence  of  such  pleasurable 
excitement  as  it  was  most  flatteringly  evident  he  experienced  at  thia 
moment. 

I  was  a  good  deal  struck,  however,  by  the  alteration  that  had  taken 
place  in  his  personal  appearance.  He  had  grown  fatter  both  in  person 
and  face,  and  the  latter  had  most  suili;red  by  the  change, — having  lost, 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  featiurea,  some  of  that  refined  and  spirit- 
ualized look  that  had,  in  other  times,  distmguished  it.  The  addition 
of  whiskers,  too,  which  he  had  not  long  before  been  induced  to  adopt, 
from  Iteariug  that  some  one  had  said  he  had  a  **  faccia  di  musico,"  as 
well  as  the  length  to  which  his  hair  grew  down  on  his  neck,  and  the 
rather  foreign  air  of  his  coat  and  cap, — all  combined  to  produce  that 
dissimilarity  to  his  former  self  I  had  observed  in  him.  He  was  still, 
however,  eminently  handsome;  and,  in  exchange  for  whatever  his 
features  might  hav^  lost  of  their  high,  romantic  character,  they  had 
bet;ome  more  fitted  for  the  expression  of  that  arch,  waggish  wisdom, 
that  Epicurean  play  of  humour,  which  he  had  shown  to  be  equally 
inherent  in  his  various  and  prodigally  gifted  pature ;  while,  by  the 
aouawhat  i&creaaed  xottadnesa  of  the  cautout&t  the  reaembUaoa  of 
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Ms  tiiely  formed  mouth  and  chin  to  those  of  the  Belvedere  Apollo 
iMd  become  still  more  striking. 

His  breakfast,  which  I  found  he  rarely  took  before  three  or  four 
o'elock  in  the  afternoon,  was  speedily  despatched, — ^his  habit  being  to 
eat  it  standing,  and  the  meal  in  general  consisting  of  one  or  two  raw 
eggs,  a  cup  of  tea  without  either  milk  or  sugar,  and  a  bit  of  dry  bis- 
cuit. Before  we  took  our  departure,  he  presented  me  to  the  Countess 
Guicdoli,  who  was  at  this  time,  as  my  readers  already  know,  living 
under 'the  same  roof  with  him  at  La  Mira ;  and  who,'  with  a  style  of 
beauty  singular  in  an  Italian,  as  being  fair-complexioned  and  delicate, 
left  an  impression  upon  my  mind,  during  this  our  first  short  interview, 
of  intelligence  and  amiableness  such  as  all  that  I  have  since  known 
or  heard  of  her  has  but  served  to  confirm. 

We  now  started  together.  Lord  Byron  and  myself,  in  my  little 
Milanese  vehicle,  for  Fusina,— 4iis  portly  gondolier  Tita,  in  a  rich 
livery  and  most  redundant  mustachios,  having  seated  himself  on  the 
front  of  the  carriage,  to  the  no  small  trial  of  its  strength,  which  had 
^ready  once  given  way,  even  under  my  own  weight,  between  Verona 
and  Vicenza.  On  our  arrival  at  Fusina,  my  poble  friend,  from  his 
ikrailiarity  with  all  the  details  of  the  place,  had  it  in  his  power  to  save 
me  both  trouble  and  expense  in  the  different  arrangements  relative  to 
the  custom-house,  remise,  &c. ;  and  the  good-natured  assiduity  with 
which  he  bustled  about  in  despatching  these  matters  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity  of  observing,  in  his  use  of  the  infirm  limb,  a  much  greater 
degree  of  activity  than  I  had  ever  before,  except  in  sparring,  wit- 
nessed. 

As  we  proceeded  across  the  Lagoon  in  his  gondola,  the  sun  was 
just  setting,  and  it  was  an  evening  such  as  Romance  would  have 
chosen  for  a  first  sight  of  Venice,  rising  **  with  her  tiara  of  bright 
towers'*  above  the  wave ;  while,  to  complete,  as  might  be  imagined, 
the  solemn  interest  df  the  scene,  I  beheld  it  in  company  with  him  who 
had  lately  given  a  new  life  to  its  glories,  and  sung  of  that  fair  City 
of  the  Sea  thus  grandly : 

•* I  stood  in  Venice  on  the- Bridge  of  Sighs; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
1  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  whigs  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  uiauy  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  lion's  marble  piles, 

Where  Venice  sale  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles.'* 

But,  whatever  emotions  the  first  sight  of  such  a  scene  miffhl,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  inspired  me  with,  the  mood  of  mind  In 
which  I  now  viewed  it  was  altofirether  the  very  reverse  of  what  might 
have  been  expected.  The  exuberant  gayety  of  my  companion,  and 
the  recollections,— any  thing  but  romantic,— into  which  our  conversa- 
tion wandered,  put  at  once  completely  to  flight  al)  piOetieal  and  histo- 
rical associations ;  and  our  course  was,  I  ajtf  almost  ashamed  to  say, 
one  of  uninterrupted  merriment  and  laughter  till  >ve'  found  ourselves 
at  the  steps  of  my  friend^s  palazzo  on  the  Grand  Canal.  All  that  had 
ever  happened  of  gay  or  ridiculous,  during  our  Loitdoa  life  tpgeth^, — 
his  i^rape»<and  my  lectjirixig8,^—our|oijit  adventur^i^ithsthe  Boiea  a^ 
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Bluefl,  tlie  two  great  enemies,  as  he  always  called  them,  of  London 
happiness,— our  joyous  nights  together  at  Watier's,  Kinnaird's,  &c., 
and  **that  d— <1  supper  of  Rancliffe's  which  ought  to  have  been  a 
dinner,** — all  was  passed  rapidly  in  review  between  us,  and  with  a  flow 
of  humour  and  hilarity,  on  his  side,  of  which  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult, even  for  persons  far  graver  than  I  can  pretend  to  be,  not  to  have 
caught  the  contagion. 

He  had  all  along  expressed  his  determination  that  I  should  not  go 
to  any  hotel,  but  fix  my  quarters  at  his  house  during  the  period  of  my 
stay;  and,  had  he  been  residing  there  himself,  such  an  arrangement 
would  have  been  all  that  I  most  desired.  But  this  not  being  the  case, 
a  common  hotel  was,  I  thought,  a  far  readier  resource ;  and  I  there- 
fore entreated  that  he  would  allow  mc  to  order  an  apartment  at  the 
Gran  Bretagna,  which  had  the  reputation,  I  understood,  of  being  a 
comfortable  hotel.  This,  however,  he  would  not  hear  of;  and,  as  an 
inducement  for  me  to  agree  to  his  plan,  said,  that  as  long  as  I  chose  to 
stay,  though  he  should  be  obliged  to  return  to  La  Mira  in  the  evenings, 
he  would  make  it  a  point  to  come  to  Venice  every  day  and  dine  with  me. 
As  we  now  turned  into  the  dismal  canal,  and  stopped  before  his  damp- 
looking  mansion,  my  predilection  for  the  Gran  Bretagna  returned  in 
full  force ;  and  I  again  ventured  to  hint  that  it  would  save  an  abun- 
dance of  trouble  to  let  me  proceed  thither.  But  ^  No — no,'*  he  an- 
swered,— ^  I  see  you  think  you  Ml  be  very  uncomfortable  here ;  but 
you  *11  find  that  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  you  expect.** 

As  I  groped  my  way  after  him  through  the  dark  hall,  he  cried  out, 
**  Keep  clear  of  the  dog  ;**  and  before  we  had  proceeded  many  paces 
farther, "  Take  care,  or  that  monkey  will  fly  at  you ;" — ^a  curious  proof, 
among  many  others,  of  his  fidelity  to  all  the  tastes  of  his  youth,  as  it 
agrees  perfectly  with  the  description  of  his  life  at  Newstead,  in  1809, 
and  of  the  sort  of  menagerie  which  his  visiters  had  then  to  encounter 
in  their  progress  througli  his  hall.  Having  escaped  these  dangers,  I 
followed  him  up  the  staircase  to  the  apartment  destined  for  me.  All 
this  time  he  had  been  despatching  servants  in  various  directions, — 
one,  to  procure  me  a  laquais  de  place ;  another  to  go  in  quest  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Scott,  to  whom  he  wished  to  give  me  in  charge ;  while  a 
third  was  sent  to  order  his  Segretario  to  come  to  him.  "  So,  then,  you 
keep  a  secretary  ?"  I  said.  •*  Ves,"  he  answered,  "  a  fellow  who  canH 
writ^ — ^bnt  such  are  the  names  these  pompous  people  give  to  things.** 

When  we  had  reached  the  door  of  the  apartment  it  was  discovered 
to  be  locked,  and,  to  all  appearance,  had  been  so  for  some  time,  as  the 
key  could  not  be  found ; — a  ciroumstance  which,  to  my  English  appre- 
hension, naturally  connected  itself  with  notions  of  damp  and  desola- 
tion, and  I  again  sighed  inwardly  for  the  Gran  Bretagna.  Impatient 
at  the  delay  of  the  key,  my  noble  host,  with  one  of  his  humorous  male- 
dictions, gave  a  vigorous  kick  to  the  door  and  burst  it  open ;  on  which 
we  at  once  entered  into  an  apartment  not  only  spacious  and  elegant, 
but  wearing  an  aspect  of  comfort  and  habitableness  which  to  a  tra- 
veller's eye  is  as  welcome  as  it  is  rare.  ^*  Here,'*  he  said,  in  a  voice 
whose  every  tone  spoke  kindness  and  hospitality, — "these  are  the 
rooms  I  use  myself,  and  here  I  mean  to  establish  you.'* 

He  had  ordered  dinner  from  some  Tralteria,  and  while  waiting  its 
arrival — as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Alexander  Scott,  whom  he  had  invited 

*  Th«  tkle  of  Segretario  is  lometimei  given,  as  in  this  case,  to  a  haail* 
rienrant  or  hoiue-eteward. 
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to  ioin  us*— we  stood  out  on  the  balcony,  in  order  that,  before  the  day- 
light was  quite  gone,  I  might  have  some  glimpses  of  the  scene  which 
the  canal  presented.  Happening  to  remark,  in  looking  up  at  the  clouds, 
which  were  still  bright  in  the  west,  that,  ^  what  had  struck  me  in 
Italian  sunsets  was  that  peculiar  rosy  hue "  I  had  hardly  pro- 
nounced the  word  "  rosy,"  when  I^ord  Byron,  clapping  his  hand  on  my 
mouth,  said,  with  a  laugh,  '*  Come,  d — n  it,  Tom  do  nU  be  poetical.** 
i\mong  the  few  gondolas  passing  at  the  time,  there  was  one  at  some 
distance,  m  which  sat  two  gentlemen,  who  had  the  appearance  of 
being  English ;  and,  observing  them  to  look  our  way,  Lord  Byron, 
putting  his  arms  a-kimbo,  said,  with  a  sort  of  comic  swagger,  "  Ah,  if 

rou,  John  Bulls,  knew  who  the  two  fellows  are,  now  standing  up  here, 
think  you  w(mld  stare !" — I  risk  mentioning  these  things,  though 
aware  how  they  may  be  turned  against  myself,  for  the  sake  of  the 
otherwise  indescribable  traits  of  manner  and  character  which  they 
convey.  After  a  very  agreeable  dinner,  through  which  the  Jest,  the 
story,  and  the  laugh  were  almost  uninterruptedly  carried  on,  our  noble 
host  took  leave  of  us  to  return  to  La  Mira,  while  Mr.  Scott  and  I  went 
to  one  of  the  theatres,  to  see  the  Ottavia  of  Alfieri. 

The  ensuing  evenings,  during  my  stay,  were  passed  much  in  the 
same  manner, — my  mornings  being  devoted,  under  the  kind  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Scott,  to  a  hasty  and,  I  fear,  unprofitable  view  of  the 
treasures  of  art  with  which  Venice  abounds.  On  the  subjects  of 
painting  and  sculpture  Lord  Byron  has,  in  several  of  his  letters, 
expressed  strongly  and,  as  to  most  persons  will  appear,  heretically 
his  opinions.  In  his  want,  however,  of  a  due  appreciation  of  these 
arts,  ne  but  resembled  some  of  his  great  precursors  in  the  field  of 
poetry ; — ^both  Tasso  and  Milton,  for  example,  having  evinced  so  little' 
tendency  to  such  tastes,*  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  their  pages, 
there  is  not,  1  fear,  one  single  allusion  to  any  of  those  great  masters 
of  the  pencil  and  chisel,  whose  works,  nevertheless,  both  had  seen. 
That  Lord  Byron,  though  despising  (he  imposture  and  jargon  with 
which  the  worship  of  the  arts  is,  like  other  worships,  clogged  and 
mystified,  felt  deeply,  more  especially  in  sculpture,  whatever  imaged 
forth  true  grace  and  energy,  appears  from  passages  of  his  poetry 
which  are  in  every  body's  memory,  and  not  a  line  of  which  but  thtills 
alive  with  a  sense  of  grandeur  and  beauty  such  as  it  never  entered 
into  the«capacity  of  a  mere  connoisseur  even  to  conceive. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  'as  we  were  conversing  one  day  after 
dinner  about  the  various  collections  I  had  visited  that  morning,  on  my 
saying  that  fearful  as  I  was,  at  all  times,  of  praising  any  picture,  lest 
I  should  draw  upon  myself  the  connoisseur's  sneer  for  my  pains,  I 
would  yet,  to  him,  venture  to  own  that  I  had  seen  a  picture  at  Milan 

*  That  this  wan  t)ie  cam  with  Milton  is  acknowledged  by  Richardson,  who 
admired  botli  Milton  and  the  arts  tuo  warmly  to  make  such  an  admission 
upon  any  bnt  vaJid  grounds.  **  He  docs  not  appear,"  says  this  writer,  '*  to 
have  jnuch  regarded  what  was  done  with  the  pencil ;  no,  not  even  when  in 
Italy,  in  Rome,  in  the  Vatican.  Neiiher  does  it  seem  sculpture  was  much 
esteemed  by  him."  After  an  authority  like  this,  the  theories  of  Hayley  and 
othen,  with  respect  to  the  impressions  left  upon  Milton^s  mind  by  the  works 
of  art  he  had  seen  in  Italy,  are  hardly  worth  a  thought. 

Though  It  may  be  conceded  that  Dante  was  an  admirer  of  the  arts,  his 
recommendation  of  the  Apocalypse  to  Giotto,  as  a  source  of  subjects  for  the 
pencil,  shows,  at  least,  what  indifferent  judges  poets  are,  in  general,  of  the 
son  of  fancies  fittest  to  be  imbodied  by  tae  puier. 
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•  **  The  Hagar  !**  he  exclaimed,  eagerly  interraptingr  me ;  and 
it  wan,  in  fact,  this  very  picture  I  was  atout  to  mention  as  having 
wakened  in  me,  by  the  truth  of  its  expression,  more  real  emotion  than 
my  I  had  yet  seen  among  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  Venice.  It  was  with 
no  small  degree  of  pride  and  pleasure  I  now  discovered  that  my  noble 
friend  had  felt  equally  with  myself  the  alTecting  mixture  of  sorrow 
and  reproach  with  which  the  woman's  eyes  tell  the  whole  story  in  that 
picture. 

On  the  second  evening  of  my  stay.  Lord  B3n'on  having,  as  before, 
left  us  for  La  Mira,  I  most  willingly  accepted  the  offer  of  Mr.  Scott  to 
introduce  me  to  the  conversazioni  of  the  two  celebrated  ladies,  with 
whose  names,  as  leaders  of  Venetian  fashion,  the  tourists  to  Italy  have 
made  every  body  acquainted.  To  the  Countess  A  *  *'s  parties  Lord 
Byron  had  chiefly  confined  himself  during  the  first  winter  he  passed 
at  Venice ;  but  the  tone  of  conversation  at  these  small  meetings  being 
much  too  learned  for  his  tastes,  he  was  induced,  the  following  year, 
to  discontinue  his  attendance  at  them,  and  chose,  in  preference,  the  less 
eniditc,  but  more  easy,  society  of  the  Countess  B  *  *.  Of  the  sort 
of  learning  sometimes  displayed  by  the  ^  blue"  visitants  at  Madame 
A  *  *'s,  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  noble  poet  himself  may 
afford  some  idea.  The  conversation  happening  to  turn,  one  evening, 
upon  the  statue  of  Washington,  by  Canova,  which  had  been  just 
snipped  off  for  the  United  States,  Madame  A  *^,  who  was  then  cngsiged 
in  compiling  a  Description  Raisonn^e  of  Canova's  works,  and  was 
anxious  for  information  respecting  the  subject  of  this  statue,  requested 
that  some  of  her  learned  guests  would  detail  to  her  all  they  knew  of 
him.  This  task  a  Signer  *  *  (author  of  a  book  on  Geography  and 
Statistics)  undertook  to  perform,  and,  after  some  other  equally  sage 
and  authentic  details,  concluded  by  informing  her  that  "  Washington 
was  k^ed  in  a  duel  by  Burke." — "  What,"  exclaimed  I.ord  Byron, 
as  he  stood  biting  his  lips  with  impatience  during  this  conversation, 
*' what,  in  the  name  of  tolly,  are  you  all  thinking  of?"— for  he  now 
recollected  the  famous  duel  between  Hamilton  and  Colonel  Burr, 
whom,  it  was  evident,  th*s  learned  worthy  had  confounded  with  Wash- 
inffton  and  Burke ! 

In  addition  to  the  motives  easily  conceivable  for  exchanging  such  a 
society  for  one  that  offered,  at  least,  repose  from  such  erudite  efforts, 
there  was  also  another  cause  more  immediately  leading  to  thefiiscon- 
tinuance  of  his  visits  to  Madame  A  *  *.  This  lady,  who  has  been 
sonietimes  honoured  with  the  title  of  '^  the  De  Slacil  of  Italy,"  had 
written  a  book  called  '*  Portraits,"  containing  sketches  of  the  charac- 
ters of  various  persons  of  note ;  and  it  being  Tier  intention  to  introduce 
Lord  Byron  into  this  assemblage,  she  had  it  intimated  to  his  lordship 
that  an  article  in  which  his  portraiture  had  been  attempted  was  to 
appear  in  a  new  edition  she  was  about  to  publish  of  her  work.  It  was 
expected,  of  course,  that  this  intimation  would  awaken  m  him  some 
desire  to  see  the  sketch ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  provoking  enough 
not  to  manifest  the  least  symptoms  of  curiosity.  Again  and  again 
was  the  same  hint,  with  as  little  success,  conveyed ;  till,  at  length,  on 
finding  that  no  impression  could  be  produced  in  this  manner,  a  direct 
offer  was  made,  in  Madame  A  •  •'s  own  name,  to  submit  the  article  to 
his  perusal.  He  could  now  contain  himself  no  longer.  With  more 
sincerity  than  politeness,  he  returned  for  answer  to  the  lady,  that  he 
was  by  no  means  ambitious  of  appearing  in  her  work;  that,  from  the 
ihoFtness,  as  well  as  the  distant  naAue  of  their  acquaint^ce,  it  wa* 
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impossible  she  could  have  qualified  herself  to  be  his  portrait-painter^ 
and  that,  in  short,  she  could  not  oblige  him  more  than  by  committing 
the  article  to  the  flames. 

Whether  the  tribute  thus  unceremoniously  treated  ever  met  the 
eyes  of  Lord  Byron,  I  know  not ;  but  he  could  hardly,  I  think,  had  he 
seen  it,  have  escaped  a  slight  touch  of  remorse  at  having  thus  spumed 
from  him  a  portrait  drawn  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  and,  though  affect- 
edly expressed,  seizing  some  of  the  less  obvious  features  of  his  cha 
racter, — as,  for  instance,  that  diffidence  so  little  to  be  expected  from  a 
career  like  his, — with  the  discriminating  niceness  of  a  feniale  hand. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  this  Portrait  :— 

**  *  Toi,  dont  le  monde  encore  ignore  le  vrai  nom. 
Esprit  mysterieux,  Mortel  Ange,  ou  D6mon, 
Qui  que  tu  sois,  Byron,  bon  qu  fatal  genie, 
J'aime  de  tes  conceits  la  sauvage  harmonie.' 

Lamabtucs. 

^  It  would  be  to  little  purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  mere  beauty  of  a 
countenance  in  which  the  expression  of  an  extraordinary  mind  Mras  so 
conspicuous.  What  serenity  was  seated  on  the  forehead,  adorned 
with  Uie  finest  chesnut  hair,  liffht,  curling,  and  disposed  with  such  art, 
that  the  art  was  hidden  in  the  imitation  of  most  pleasing  nature ! 
What  varied  expression  in  his  eyes !  They  were  of  the  azure  colour 
of  the  heavens,  from  which  they  seemed  to  derive  their  origin.  Hit 
teeth,  in  form,  in  colour,  and  transparency,  resembled  pearls ;  but  his 
cheeks  were  too  delicately  tin^d  with  the  hue  of  the  pale  rose.  His 
neck,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  uncovered  as  much  as  the 
usages  of  society  permitted,  seemed  to  have  been  formed  in  a  mould, 
and  was  very  white.  His  hands  were  as  beautiful  as  if  they  had  been 
the  works  of  art.  His  figure  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  particularly 
by  those  who  found  rather  a  grace  than  a  defect  in  a  certain  liffht  and 
gentle  undulation  of  the  person  when  he  entered  a  room,  and  of  which 
you  hardly  felt  tempted  to  inquire  the  cause.  Indeed  it  was  scarcely 
perceptible, — the  clothes  he  wore  were  so  long. 

**  He  was  never  seen  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  Venice,  nor 
along  the  pleasant  banks  of  the  Brenta,  where  he  spent  some  weeks 
'  o(  the  summer;  and  there  are  some  who  assert  that  he  has  never  seen, 
excepting  from  a  window,  the  wonders  of  the  *  Piazza  di  San  Marco;' 
— so  powerful  in  him  was  the  desire  of  not  showing  himself  to  be 
deformed  in  any  part  of  his  person.  I,  however,  believe  that  he  has  often 
ga^d  on  those  wonders,  but  in  the  late  and  solitary  hour,  when  the 
stupendous  edifices  which  surrounded  him,  illuminated  by  the  soft  and 
placid  light  of  the  moon,  appeared  a  thousand  times  more  lovely. 

^  His  face  appeared  tranquil  like  the  ocean  on  a  fine  spring  morning ; 
but,  like  it,  in  an  instant  became  changed  into  the  tempestuous  and 
terrible,  if  a  passion,  (a  passion  did  I  say  ?)  a  thought,  a  word,  occur- 
red to  disturb  his  mind.  His  eyes  then  lost  all  their  sweetness,  and 
sparkled  so  that  it  became  difficult  to  look  on  them.  So  rapid  a  change 
would  not  have  been  thought  possible ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
acknowledging  that  the  natural  state  of  his  mind  was  the  tempestuous. 

'*  What  delighted  him  greatly  one  day  annoyed  him  the  next ;  and 
whenever  he  appeared  constant  in  the  practice  of  any  habits,  it  arose 
merely  from  the  indifference,  not  to  say  contempt,  in  which  he  held 
them  all :   whatever  they  might  be,  they  were  not  worthy  that  he 

Vol.  IL— M 
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should  occupy  his  thoughts  with  them.  His  heart  was  highly  sensi* 
tive,  and  suffered  itself  to  be  governed  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
by  sympathy ;  but  his  imagination  carried  him  awav,  and  spoiled  every 
thing.  He  believed  in  presages,  and  delighted  in  the  recollection  that 
he  held  this  belief  in  common  with  Napoleon.  It  appeared  that,  in 
proportion  as  his  intellectual  education  was  cultivated,  his  moral 
education  was  neglected,  and  that  he  never  suffered  himself  to  know 
or  observe  other  restraints  than  those  imposed  by  his  inclinations. 
Nevertheless,  who  could  believe  that  he  had  a  constant,  and  almost 
infantine  timidity,  of  which  the  evidences  were  so  apparent  as  to 
render  its  existence  indisputable,  notwithstanding  the  diroculty  expe- 
rienced in  associating  with  Lord  Byron  a  sentiment  which  had  the 
appearance  of  modesty.  Conscious  as  he  was  that,  wherever  he  pre- 
sented himself,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him,  and  all  lips,  particulaily 
those  of  the  women,  were  opened  to  say  '  Tliere  he  is,  that  is  Lord 
Byron,' — he  necessarily  found  himself  in  the  situation'  of  an  actor 
obliged  to  sustain  a  character,  and  to  render  an  account,  not  to  others 
(for  dx>ut  them  he  gave  himself  no  concern),  but  to  himself,  of  his 
every  action  and  word.  This  occasioned  him  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
which  was  obvious  to  every  one. 

"  He  remarked  on  a  certain  subject  (which  in  1814  was  the  topic  of 
universal  discourse),  that  *  the  world  was  worth  neither  the  troid)le  takes 
in  its  conquest,  nor  the  regret  felt  at  its  loss,'  which  saying  (if  the 
worth  of  an  expression  could  ever  equal  that  of  many  and  great  acticms) 
would  almost  show  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Lord  Bjnron  to  be 
more  stupendous  and  unmeasured  than  those  of  him  respecting  whom 

he  spoke. 

•  ••••• 

^  His  gymnastic  exercises  were  somet'unes  violent,  and  at  otheri 
almost  nothing.  His  body,  like  his  spirit,  readily  accommodated  itsdf 
to  ail  his  inclinations.  During  an  entire  winter,  he  went  oat  everv 
morning  alone  to  row  himself  to  the  island  of  Armenians  (a  small 
island  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  tranquil  lake,  and  distant  from  Yeniee 
about  half  a  league),  to  enjoy  the  society  of  those  learned  and  hospi- 
table monks,  and  to  learn  their  difllcult  language ;  and,  in  the  evening, 
entering  again  into  his  gondola,  he  went  but  only  for  a  couple  of  hours 
into  company.  A  second  winter,  whenever  the  water  of  the  lake  was 
violently  agitated,  he  ^as  observed  to  cross  it,  and  landing  on  the 
nearest  terra  Jirma,  to  fatigue  at  least  two  horses  with  ridin?. 

**  No  one  ever  heard  him  utter  a  word  of  French,  although  he  was 
perfectly  conversant  with  that  language.  He  hated  the  nation  and  its 
modem  literature ;  in  like  manner,  he  held  the  modem  Italian  litera- 
ture in  contempt,  and  said  it  possessed  but  one  living  author,— a 
restriction  which  I  know  not  whether  to  term  ridiculous,  or  false  and 
injurious.  His  voice  was  sufficiently  sweet  and  flexible.  He  spoke 
with  much  suavity,  if  not  contradicted,  but  rather  addressed  himself 
to  his  neighbour  than  to  the  entire  company. 

**  Very  little  food  sufficed  him ;  and  he  preferred  fish  to  fiesh  for 
this  extraordinary  reason,  that  the  latter,  he  said,  rendered  him  fero- 
cious. He  disliked  seeing  women  eat ;  and  the  cause  of  this  extra- 
ordinary antipathy  must  be  sought  in  the  dread  he  always  had,  that 
the  notion  he  loved  to  cherish  of  their  perfection  and  almost  divine 
nature  might  be  disturbed.  Having  always  been  governed  by  them, 
it  would  seem  that  his  very  self-love  was  pleased  to  take  refuge  in  the 
idea  of  their  excellence, — a  sentiment  which  he  knew  how  (God 
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knows  how)  to  reconcile  with  the  contempt  in  which,  shortly  after- 
ward, almost  with  the  appearance  of  satisfaction,  he  seemed  to  hold 
them.  But  contradictions  ought  not  to  surprise  us  in  characters  like 
Lord  Byron^s ;  and  then,  who  does  not  know  that  the  slave  holds  in 

detestation  his  ruler  1 

•  ••••• 

**•  Lord  Byron  di^iked  his  countrymen,  but  only  because  he  knew 
that  his  morals  were  held  in  contempt  by  them.  The  English,  them- 
selves rigid  observers  of  family  duties,  could  not  pardon  him  the 
neglect  of  his,  nor  his  trampling  on  principles ;  therefore  neither  did 
he  like  being  presented  to  them,  nor  did  they,  especially  when  they 
bad  their  wives  with  them,  like  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance.  StiU 
there  was  a  strong  desire  in  all  of  them  to  see  him,  and  the  women  in 
particular,  who  did  not  dare  to  look  at  him  but  by  stealth,  said  in  an 
under  voice,  *  What  a  pity  it  is  V  If,  however,  any  of  his  compatriots 
of  exalted  rank  and  of  high  reputation  came  forward  to  treat  him  wiA 
courtesy,  be  showed  himself  obviously  flattered  by  it,  and  was  greatly 
pleased  with  such  association.  It  seemed  that  to  the  wound  which 
remained  always  open  in  his  ulcerated  heart,  such  soothing  attentions 
were  as  drops  o{  healing  balm,  which  comforted  him. 

**  Speaking  of  his  marriage, — a  delicate  subject,  but  one  still  agree- 
able to  him,  if  it  was  treated  in  a  friendly  voice, — ^he  was  greaUy 
moved,  and  said  it  had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  all  his  errors  and 
all  his  ffriefs.  Of  his  wife  he  spoke  with  much  respect  and  affection. 
He  said  she  was  an  Illustrious  lady,  distinguished  for  the  qualities  of 
her  heart  and  understanding,  and  that  all  the  fault  of  their  cruel  separa- 
tion lay  with  himself.  Now,  was  such  language  dictated  by  justice 
or  by  vanity  1  Does  it  not  bring  to  mind  the  saying  of  Julius,  that 
Uie  wife  ojf  Caesar  must  not  even  be  suspected  1  What  vanity  in  that 
saying  of  Caesar !  In  fact,  if  it  had  not  been  from  vanity.  Lord  Byron 
would  have  admitted  this  to  no  one.  Of  his  young  daughter,  his  dear 
Ada,  he  spoke  with  ereat  tenderness,  and  seemed  to  be  pleased  at  the 
great  sacrifice  he  had  made  in  leaving  her  to  comfort  her  mother.  The 
intense  hatred  he  bore  his  mother-in-law,  and  a  sort  of  Euryclea  of  Lad^ 
Byron^ — two  women,  to  whose  influence  he,  in  a  great  measure,  attn- 
buted  her  estrangement  from  him, — demonstrated  clearly  how  painful 
the  separation  was  to  him,  notwithstanding  some  bitter  pleasantries 
which  occasionally  occur  in  his  writings  against  her  also,  dictated 

rather  by  rancour  than  by  indifference.'* 

•  ••••• 

From  the  time  of  his  misunderstanding  with  Madame  A  *  *  *,  the 
visits  of  the  noble  poet  were  transferred  to  the  house  of  the  other 
great  rallying  point  of  Venetian  society,  Madame  B  •  •  *, — ^a  lady  in 
whose  manners,  though  she  had  long  ceased  to  be  young,  there  still 
lingered  much  of  that  attaching  charm,  which  a  youth  passed  in  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  please  seldom  fails  to  leave  behind.  That  those 
powers  of  pleasing  too,  were  not  yet  gone,  the  fidelity  of,  at  least,  one 
devoted  admirer  testified ;  nor  is  she  supposed  to  have  thought  it  im- 
possible that  Lord  Byron  himself  miffht  yet  be  linked  on  at  the  end 
of  that  long  chain  of  lovers,  which  had,  through  so  many  years, 
graced  the  triumphs  of  her  beauty.  If,  however,  there  could  have 
been,  in  any  case,  the  slightest  chance  of  such  a  conquest,  she  had 
herself  completely  frustrated  it  by  introducing  her  distinguished 
visiter  to  Madame  Guiccioli, — a  step  by  which  she  at  last  lost,  too, 
even  the  ornament  of  his  presence  at  her  parties,  as  in  consequence 

M3 
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of  some  slighting  conduct,  on  her  part,  towards  his  ''  Dama,**  he  dis- 
continued his  attendance  at  her  evening  assemblies,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  to  Venice  had  given  up  society  altogether. 

I  could  soon  collect,  from  the  tone  held  respecting  his  conduct  at 
Madame  B  *  •*  *'s,  how  subversive  of  all  the  morality  of  intrigue 
they  considered  the  late  step  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  with- 
drawing his  acknowledged  *'  Arnica''  from  the  protection  of  her  hus- 
band, and  placing  her,  at  once,  under  the  same  roof  with  himself. 
**You  must  really,"  said  the  hostess  herself  to  me,  ^  scold  your 
friend; — till  this  unfortunate  affair,  he  conducted  himself  $o  well!" — 
a  eulogy  on  his  previous  moral  conduct,  which,  when  I  reported  it  the 
following  day  to  my  noble  host,  provoked  at  once  a  smile  and  sigh 
from  his  lips.  ' 

The  chief  subject  of  our  conversation,  when  alone,  was  his  mar- 
riage, and  the  load  of  obloquy  which  it  had  brought  upon  him.  He 
was  most  anxious  to  know  the  worst  that  had  been  alleged  of  his 
conduct,  and  as  this  was  our  first  opportunity  of  speaking  together  on 
the  subject,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  put  his  candour  most  searchingly  to 
the  proof,  not  only  by  enumerating  the  various  charges  I  had  heard 
brought  against  him  by  others,  but  by  specifying  such  portions  of  these 
eharses  as  1  had  been  inclined  to  think  not  incredible  myself.  To  all 
this  he  listened  with  patience,  and  answered  with  the  most  miheci- 
tating  frankness,  laughing  to  scorn  the  tales  of  unmanly  outrage 
related  of  him,  but  at  the  same  time,  acknowledging  that  there  had 
been  in  his  conduct  but  too  much  to  blame  and  regret,  and  statinp^  one 
or  two  occasions,  daring  his  domestic  life,  when  he  had  been  imtated 
into  letting  '*  the  breath  of  bitter  words'*  escape  him, — words,  rat^r 
those  of  the  unquiet  spirit  that  possessed  him  than  his  own,  and  wludi 
he  now  evidently  remembered  with  a  deme  of  remorse  and  pain 
which  might  well  have  entitled  them  to  be  foreotten  by  others. 

It  was,  at  the  same  time,  manifest,  that,  whatever  admissions  he 
might  be  inclined  to  make  respecting  his  own  delinquencies,  the  inor- 
dinate measure  of  the  punishment  dealt  out  to  him  had  sunk  deeply 
into  his  mind,  and,  with  the  usual  effect  of  such  injustice,  drove  him 
also  to  be  unjust  himself; — so  much  so,  mdeed,  as  to  impute  to  the 
quarter,  to  which  he  now  traced  all  his  ill  fate,  a  feeling  of  fixed  hos- 
tility to  himself,  which  would  not  rest,  he  thought,  even  at  his  grave, 
but  continue  to  pereecute  his  memory  as  it  was  now  imbittering  his 
life.  So  strong  was  this  impression  upon  him,  that  during  one  of  our 
few  intervals  of  seriousness,  he  conjured  me,  by  our  friendship,  if,  as 
he  both  felt  and  hoped,  I  should  survive  him,  not  to  let  unmerited  cen- 
sure settle  upon  his  name,  but,  while  I  surrendered  him  up  to  con- 
demnation, where  he  deserved  it,  to  vindicate  him  where  aspersed. 

How  groundless  and  wrongful  were  these  apprehensions,  the  early 
death  which  he  so  often  predicted  and  sighed  for  has  enabled  us,  uc- 
fortunately  but  too  soon,  to  testify.  So  far  from  having  to  defend  him 
against  any  such  assailants,  an  unworthy  voice  or  two,  from  persons 
more  injurious  as  friends  than  as  enemies,  is  all  that  I  find  raised  in 
hostility  to  his  name^;  while  by  none,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  a 
generous  amnesty  over  his  grave  be  more  readily  and  cordially  con- 
curred in  than  by  her,  among  whose  numerous  virtues  a  forgiving 
charity  towards  himself  was  the  only  one  to  which  she  had  not  yet 
tauffht  him  to  render  justice. 

^     1  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
'  that  with  persons,  who,  like  Lord  Bjnron,  Hve  centred  in  their  own 
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tremnlouB  web  of  sensitiveness,  those  friends  of  whom  they  see 
least,  and  who,  therefore,  least  frequently  come  in  collision  with  them 
in  those  every  day  realities  from  which  such  natures  shrink  so  mor- 
bidly, have  proportionately  a  greater  chance  of  retaining  a  hold  on 
their  affections.  There  is,  however,  in  long  absence  from  persons  of 
this  temperament,  another  description  of  risk  hardlv  less,  perhaps,  to 
be  dreaded.  If  the  station  a  friend  holds  in  their  hearts  is,  in  near 
intercourse  with  them,  in  danger  from  their  sensitiveness,  it  is  almost 
equally,  perhaps,  at  the  mercy  of  their  too  active  imaginations  during 
absence.  On  this  very  point,  I  recollect  once  expressing  my  appre- 
hensions to  Lord  B3nron,  in  a  passage  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  but 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  of  which  the  foUowinff  is,  as  nearly  as 
i  can  recall  it,  the  substance :— '*  When  wUh  you,  I  feel  ture  of  you ; 
but.  at  a  distance,  one  is  often  a  little  afraid  of  being  made  the  victim, 
all  of  a  sudden,  of  some  of  those  fanciful  suspicions,  which,  like 
meteoric  stones,  generate  themselves  (God  knows  how)  in  the  upper 
regions  of  your  imagination,  and  come  clattering  down  upon  our 
heads,  some  fine  sunny  day,  when  we  are  least  expecting  such  an 
invasion.^ 

In  writing  thus  to  him,  I  had  more  particularly  in  recollection  a 
fancy  of  this  kind  respecting  myself,  which  he  had,  not  long  before 
my  present  visit  to  him  at  Venice,  taken  into  his  head.  In  a  ludicrous, 
and  now,  perhaps,  forgotten  publication  of  mine,  giving  an  account 
of  the  adventmes  of  an  English  family  in  Paris,  there  had  occurred 
the  following  description  of  the  chief  hero  of  the  tale. 

**  A  fine,  sallow,  sublime  sort  of  Werter-faced  man. 
With  mnstachios  which  gave  (what  we  read  of  so  oft) 
The  dear  Corsair  expression,  half  savage,  half  soft,^- 
As  hyaenas  in  love  may  be  fancied  to  look,  or 
A  something  between  Abelard  and  old  Blucher.'^ 

On  seeing  this  doggerel,  my  noble  friend, — as  1  might,  indeed,  with 
a  little  more  thon^ht,  have  anticipated, — conceived  the  notion  that  I 
meant  to  throw  ridicule  on  his  wnole  race  of  poetic  heroes,  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  I  learned  from  persons  then  in  frequent  intercourse  with 
him,  flew  out  into  one  of  his  fits  of  half-humorous  rage  against  me. 
This  he  now  confessed  himself,  and,  in  laughing  over  the  circum- 
stance with  me,  owned  that  he  had  even  gone  so  far  as,  in  his  first 
moments  of  wrath,  to  contemplate  some  little  retaliation  for  this  per* 
fidiotis  hit  at  his  heroes.  **  But  when  I  recollected,*^  said  he,  "^  what 
fdeasure  it  would  give  the  whole  tribe  of  blockheads  and  Blues  to  see 
yon  and  me  turning  out  against  each  other,  I  gave  up  the  idea.^  He 
was,  indeed,  a  striking  instance  of  what  may  be  almost  invariably 
observed,  that  they  who  best  know  how  to  wield  the  weapon  of  ridi- 
cule themselves,  are  the  most  alive  to  its  power  in  the  hands  of  others. 
I  remember,  one  day^n  the  year  1813, 1  think, — as  we  were  con- 
versing together  about  critics  and  their  influence  on  the  public,  **  For 
my  part,"  he  exclauned,  "  I  do  n't  care  what  ihey  say  of  me,  so  they 
do  nHgmz  me."  **  Oh  you  need  not  fear  that,"— I  answered,  with 
something,  perhaps,  of  a  half-suppressed  smile  on  my  features,— 
«* nobody  could  quiz  you."  "  You  cotdd^  you  villain!"  he  replied, 
clenching  his  hand  at  me,  and  looking,  at  the  same  time,  with  comic 
earnestness  into  my  face. 

Before  I  proceed  any  farther  with  my  own  reeoUections,  I  shall  here 
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take  the  opportunity  of  extracting  some  curious  particulaiB  respecting 
the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  my  friend  while  at  Venice*  from  an 
account  obliffinffly  furnished  me  by  a  gentleman  who  long  resided  in 
that  city,  and  who,  during  the  greater  part  of  Lord  Byron's  stay,  lived 
on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy  with  him. 

**I  have  often  lamented  that  I  kept  no  notice  of  his  observa- 
tions during  our  rides  and  aauatic  excursions.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  vivacity  and  variety  of  his  conversation,  or  the  cheerfulness  ol 
his  manner.  His  remarks  on  the  surrounding  objects  were  always 
original ;  and  most  particularly  striking  was  the  quickness  with  which 
he  availed  himself  of  every  circumstance,  however  trifling  in  itself, 
and  such  as  would  have  escaped  the  notice  of  almost  any  other 
person,  to  carry  his  point  in  such  arguments  as  we  might  chance  to 
be  engaged  in.  He  was  feelingly  alive  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
took  great  interest  in  any  observations,  whicb,  as  a  dabbler  in  the  arts, 
I  ventured  to  make  upon  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  or  the 
changes  produced  in  the  colour  of  objects  by  every  variation  in  the 
atmosphere. 

**  The  spot  where  we  usuaUv  mounted  our  horses  had  been  a  Jewish 
cemetery;  but  the  French,  during  their  occupation  of  Venice,  had 
thrown  down  the  enclosures,  and  levelled  all  the  tombstones  with  the 
ground,  in  order  that  they  might  not  interfere  with  the  fortifications 
upon  the  Lido,  under  the  guns  of  which  it  was  situated.  To  thia 
place,  as  it  was  known  to  t^  that  where  he  alighted  from  his  gondola 
and  met  his  horses,  the  curious  among  our  country  people,  who  were 
anxious  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  him,  used  to  resort ;  and  it  was  amusing 
in  the  extreme  to  witness  the  excessive  coolness  with  which  ladies, 
as  well  as  gentlemen,  would  advance  within  a  very  few  paces  of  him, 
eyeing  him,  some  with  their  glasses,  as  they  would  have  done  a  statue 
in  a  museum,  or  the  wild  beasts  at  Exeter  'Change.  However  flat- 
tering this  might  be  to  a  man's  vanity.  Lord  Byron,  though  he  bore  it 
very  patiently,  expressed  himself,  as  1  believe  he  really  was,  exces- 
sively annoyed  at  it. 

**  1  have  said  that  our  usual  ride  was  along  the  seashore,  and  that  the 
spot  where  we  took  horse,  and  of  course  dismounted,  had  been  a 
cemetery.  It  will  readily  be  believed,  that  some  caution  was  neces- 
sary in  riding  over  the  broken  tombstones,  and  that  it  was  altogether 
an  awkward  place  for  horses  to  pass.  As  the  length  of  our  ride  was 
not  very  great,  scarcely  more  than  six  miles  in  all,  we  seldom  rode 
fast,  that  we  might  at  least  prolong  its  duration,  and  enjoy  as  much 
as  possible  the  refreshing  air  of  the  Adriatic.  One  day,  as  we  were  lei« 
surely  returning  homewards.  Lord  Byron,  all  at  once,  and  without 
saying  any  thing  to  me,  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  started  off  at  full 
gallop,  making  the  greatest  haste  he  could  to  ffet  to  his  gondola.  I 
could  not  conceive  what  fit  had  seized  him,  and  had  some  difficulty  m 
keeping  even  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  him,  while  I  looked 
around  me  to  discover,  if  I  were  able,  what  could  be  the  cause  of  his 
unusual  precipitation.  At  length  I  perceived  at  some  distance  two  or 
three  gentlemen,  who  were  running  along  the  opposite  side  of  the 
island  nearest  the  La^n,  parallel  with  him,  towards  his  gondola, 
hoping  to  get  there  in  ivaie  to  see  him  alight ;  and  a  race  actually  took 
place  between  them,  he  endeavouring  to  outstrip  them.  In  this  he,  in 
fact,  succeeded,  and,  throwing  himself  quickly  from  his  horse,  lea^ 
into  his  gondola,  of  which  he  hastily  closed  the  blinds,  ensconcmg 
himself  in  a  comer  so  as  not  to  be  seen.    For  my  own  part»  not 
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choosing  to  risk  my  neck  over  the  gp^und  I  have  spoken  of,  I  followed 
more  leisurely  as  soon  as  I  came  among  the  gravestones,  but  got  to 
the  place  of  embarkation  just'  at  the  same  moment  with  my  curious 
countrymen,  and  in  time  to  witness  their  disappointment  at  having 
had  their  run  for  nothing.  I  found  him  exulting  in  his  success  in  out- 
stripping them.  He  expressed  in  strong  tenns  his  annoyance  at  what 
he  called  their  impertinence,  while  I  could  not  but  laugh  at  his  impa^ 
tience,  as  well  as  at  the  mortification  of  the  unfortmiatc  pedestrians, 
whose  eagerness  to  see  him,  I  said,  was,  in  my  opinion,  highly  flat- 
tering to  him.  That,  he  replied,  depended  on  the  reeling  with  which 
they  came,  and  he  had  not  the  vanity  to  believe  that  they  were  influ- 
enced by  any  admiration  of  his  character  or  of  his  abilities,  but  that 
they  were  impelled  merely  by  idle  curiosity.  Whether  it  was  so  or 
BOt,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  they  had  been  of  the  other  sex,  he 
would  not  have  been  so  eager  to  escape  from  their  observation,  as  in 
that  case  he  would  have  repaid  them  fiance  for  glance. 

^  The  curiosity  that  was  expressed  by  all  classes  of  travellers  to 
see  him,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  endeavoured  to  pick  up 
any  anecdotes  of  his  mode  of  life,  were  canied  to  a  length  which  wiU 
hardly  be  credited.  It  formed  the  chief  subject  of  their  inquiries  of 
the  gondoliers  who  conveyed  them  from  terra  firma  to  the  floating 
city ;  and  these  people,  who  are  generally  loquacious,  were  not  at  aU 
backward  in  administering  to  the  taste  and  humours  of  their  passen- 
gers, relating  to  them  the  most  extravagant  and  often  unfounded 
stories.  They  took  care  to  point  out  the  house  where  he  lived,  and 
to  iplve  such  mnts  of  his  movements  as  might  afibrd  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him.  Many  of  the  English  visiters,  under  pretext  of 
seeing  bis  house,  in  which  there  were  no  paintings  of  ^ay  consequence, 
nor,  Asides  himself,  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  contrived  to  obtain 
admittance  through  the  cupidity  of  his  servants,  and  with  the  most 
baiefJEiced  impudence  forced  their  way  even  into  his  bedroom,  in  the 
hogpen  of  seeing  him.  Hence  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  his  bitterness 
towards  them,  which  he  has  expressed  in  a  note  to  one  of  his  poems, 
on  the  occasion  of  some  unfounded  remark  made  upon  him  by  an 
anonymous  traveller  in  Italy;  and  it  certainly  appears  well  calculated 
to  foster  that  cynicism  which  prevails  in  his  latter  works  more  par- 
ticularly, and  which,  as  well  as  the  misanthropical  expressions  that 
occur  in  those  which  first  raised  his  reputation,  I  do  not  believe  to 
have  been  his  natural  feeling.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I  never  wit- 
nessed greater  kindness  than  in  Lord  Byron. 

•  ••••••• 

**  The  inmates  of  his  family  were  all  extremely  attached  to  him, 
and  would  have  endured  any  thing  on  his  account.  He  was  indeed 
culpably  lenient  to  them ;  for  even  when  instances  occurred  of  their 
neglecting  their  duty,  or  taking  an  undue  advantage  of  his  good-nature, 
he  rather  bantered  than  spoke  seriously  to  them  upon  it,  and  could  not 
bring  himself  to  discharge  them  even  when  he  had  threatened  to  do 
so.  An  instance  occurred  within  my  knowledge  of  his  unwillin^ess 
to  act  harshly  towards  a  tradesman  whom  he  had  materially  assisted, 
not  only  by  lending  him  money,  but  by  forwarding  his  interest  in  every 
way  that  he  could.  Notwithstanding  repeated  acts  of  kindness  on 
Lord  Byron's  part,  this  man  robbed  and  cheated  him  in  the  most  bare- 
faced manner ;  and  when  at  length  Lord  Byron  was  induced  to  sue 
him  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  his  money,  the  only  punishment  he 
inflieted  upon  him,  when  sentence  against  him  was  passed,  was  to 
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put  him  in  prison  for  one  week,  and  then  to  let  him  o\A  again,  althougli 
his  debtor  had  subjected  him  to  a  considerable  additional  expense,  bjr 
draggling  him  into  all  the  different  courts  of  appeal,  and  that  he  noTer 
at  last  recovered  one  halfpenny  of  the  money  owed  to  him.  Upon 
this  subject  he  writes  to  me  from  Ravenna.  •  If  •  •  is  m  (prison)* 
let  him  out ;  if  out,  put  him  in  for  a  week  merely  for  a  lesson,  and 
give  him  a  good  lecture.' 

"  He  was  also  ever  ready  to  assist  the  distressed,  and  he  was  ommI 
miostentatious  in  his  charities :  for  besides  considerable  sums  whidi 
he  gave  away  to  applicants  at  his  own  house,  he  contributed  largely 
by  weekly  and  monthly  allowances  to  persons  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  and  who,  as  the  money  reached  them  by  other  hands,  did  nol 
even  know  who  was  their  benefactor.  One  or  two  instances  might 
be  adduced  where  his  charity  certainly  bore  an  appearance  of  osten- 
tation ;  one  particularly  when  he  sent  fifty  louts-d^or  to  a  poor  printer 
whose  house  had  been  burned  to  the  ground,  and  all  his  property 
destroyed ;  but  even  this  was  not  unattended  with  advantage ;  for  it 
in  a  manner  compelled  the  Austrian  authorities  to  do  something  for 
the  poor  sufferer,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  they  would 
not  have  done  otherwise ;  and  I  attribute  it  entirely  to  the  publiciiy 
of  his  donation,  that  they  allowed  the  man  the  use  of  an  unoccupied 
house  belonging  to  the  government  until  he  eould  rebuild  his  own,  or 
re-establish  his  business  elsewhere.  Oth^r  instances  might  be  per* 
haps  discovered  where  his  liberalities  proceeded  from  selfish,  and  not 
very  worthy  motives  ;*  but  these  are  rare,  and  it  would  be  ui^nst  ilk 
the  extreme  to  assume  them  as  proofs  of  his  character.** 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that,  in  writing  to  my  noble  friend 
to  announce  my  coming,  I  had  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  be  Mm 
to  go  on  with  me  to  Rome ;  and  I  had  the  gratification  of  finding,  on 
my  arrival,  that  he  was  fully  prepared  to  enter  into  this  plan.  Oik 
becoming  acquainted,  however,  with  all  the  details  of  his  present  situ* 
ation,  I  so  far  sacrificed  my  own  wishes  and  pleasure  as  to  advise 
strongly  that  he  should  remain  at  La  Mira.  In  the  first  place,  I  saw 
reason  to  apprehend  that  his  leaving  Madame  Quiccioli  at  tkus  crisis 
might  be  the  means  of  drawing  upon  him  the  suspicion  of  negiectingv 
if  not  actually  deserting,  a  young  person  who  had  just  sacrificed  so 
much  to  her  love  for  him,  and  whose  position,  at  this  moment,  between 
husband  and  lover,  it  required  all  the  generous  prudence  of  the  latter 
to  shield  from  farther  shame  or  fall.  There  had  just  occurred  too,  an 
it  appeared  to  me,  a  most  favourable  opening  for  the  retrieval  of,  at 
least,  the  imprudent  part  of  the  transaction,  by  replacing  the  lady 
instantly  under  her  husband's  protection,  and  thus  enabling  her  still 
to  retain  that  station  in  society  which,  in  such  society,  nothing  but 
such  imprudence  could  have  endangered. 

This  latter  hope  had  been  suggested  by  a  letter  he  one  day  showed 
me  (as  we  were  dining  together  alone,  at  the  well-known  Pellegrino), 
which  had  that  morning  been  received  by  the  Contessa  from  her 
husband,  and  the  chief  object  of  which  was— nol  to  express  any  cen- 
sure of  her  conduct,  but  to  suggest  that  she  should  prevail  upon  her 
noble  admirer  to  transfer  into  bis  keeping  a  sum  of  £1000,  which  was 
then  lying,  if  I  remember  right,  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Byron's  banker 

*  The  writer  here,  no  doubt,  alludee  to  soch  questioDable  UberalitiM  mm 
those  exercised  towards  the  husbands  of  his  two  favourites,  Madame  8  *  * 
and  the  Fomarina. 
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at  Ravenna,  bnt  which  the  worthy  Count  professed  to  think  would  be 
more  advantageously  placed  in  his  own.  Security,  the  writer  added, 
would  be  given,  and  ive  per  cent,  interest  allowed ;  as  to  accept  of 
the  sum  on  any  other  terms  he  should  hold  to  be  an  '*  awilimento**  to 
him.  Though,  as  regarded  the  lady  herself,  who  has  since  proved,  by 
a  most  noble  sacrifice,  how  perfectly  disinterested  were  her  feelings 
throughout,  this  trait  of  so  wholly  opposite  a  character  in  her  lord 
must  have  still  farther  increased  her  disgust  at  returning  to  him ;  yet 
so  important  did  it  seem,  as  well  for  her  lover's  sake  as  her  own,  to 
retrace,  while  there  was  yet  time,  their  last  imprudent  step,  that  even 
the  sacrifice  of  this  sum,  which  I  saw  would  materially  facilitate  such 
an  arrangement,  did  not  appear  to  me  by  any  means  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  it.  Qn  this  pomt,  however,  my  noble  friend  entirely  dif- 
fered' with  me ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  humorous  and  amusing 
than  the  manner  in  which,  in  his  newly  assumed  character  of  a  lover 
of  money,  he  dilated  on  the  many  virtues  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
his  determination  not  to  part  with  a  single  one  of  them  to  Count 
Ouiccioli.  Of  his  confidence,  too,  in  his  own  power  of  extricating 
himself  from  this  difficulty  he  spoke  with  equal  gayety  and  humour ; 
and  Mr.  Scott,  who  Joined  our  party  after  dinner,  having  taken  the 
same  view  of  the  subject  as  I  did,  he  laid  a  wager  of  two  sequins  with 
that  gentleman,  that,  without  any  such  disbursement,  he  would  yet 
bring  all  right  again,  and  **  save  the  lady  and  the  money  too.** 

It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  he  had  at  this  time  taken  up  the  whim 
(for  it  hardly  deserves  a  more  serious  name)  of  minute  and  constant 
watchfulness  over  his  expenditure ;  and,  as  most  usually  happens,  it 
was  with  the  increase  of  nis  means  that  this  increased  sense  of  the 
value  of  money  came.  The  first  symptom  I  saw  of  this  new  fancy  of 
his,  was  the  exceeding  joy  which  he  manifested  on  my  presentmg  to 
him  a  rouleau  of  twenty  Napoleons,  which  Lord  K  *  *d,  to  whom  he 
had,  on  some  occasion,  lent  that  sum,  had  intrusted  me  with,  at  Milan,  * 
to  deliver  into  his  hands.  With  the  most  joyous  and  diverting  eager- 
ness, he  tore  open  the  paper,  and,  in  counting  over  the  sum,  stopped 
frequently  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  recovery  of  it. 

Of  ^fais  household  frugalities  I  speak  but  on  the  authority  of  others; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to*  conceive  that,  with  a  restless  spirit  like  his, 
which  delighted  always  in  having  something  to  contend  with,  and 
which,  but  a  short  time  before,  **  for  want,^  as  he  said,  **  of  something 
^^^^^S^y  to  break  upon,"  had  tortured  itself  with  the  study  of  the  Ar- 
menian language,  he  should,  in  default  of  all  better  excitement,  find 
a  sort  of  stii  and  amusement  in  the  task  of  contesting,  inch  by  inch, 
every  encroachment  of  expense,  and  endeavouring  to  suppress  what 
he  himself  calls 

"  That  climax  of  all  earthly  ills. 
The  inflammation  of  our  weekly  bills." 

In  truth,  his  constant  recurrence  to  the  praise  of  avarice  in  Don 
Juan,  and  the  humorous  zest  with  which  he  delights  to  dwell  on  H, 
shows  how  new-fangled,  as  well  as  how  far  from  serious,  was  his 
adoption  of  this  **  good  old-gentlemanly  vice."  In  the  same  spirit  he 
had,  a  short  time  before  my  arrival  at  Venice,  established  a  hoarding- 
box,  with  a  slit  in  the  lid,  into  which  he  occasionally  put  sequins,  and, 
at  stated  periods,  opened  it  to  contemj^ate  bib  treasures.  His  own 
ascetic  style  of  living  enabled  himi  as  lar  as  him^^lf  was  concern^- 
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to  gratify  this  taste  for  economy  in  no  ordinar^^  degree,— his  daily  bill 
of  fare,  when  the  Margarita  was  his  companion,  consisting,  I  have 
been  assured,  of  but  four  baccafichi,  of  which  the  Fomarina  eat  three, 
leaving  even  him  hungry. 

That  his  parsimonvi  however  (if  this  new  phasis  of  his  ever-shifting 
character  is  to  be  called  by  such  a  name),  was  very  far  from  being  of 
that  kind  which  Bacon  condemns,  *'as  withholding  men  from  works 
-  of  liberality,"  is  apparent  from  all  that  is  known  of  his  munificence,  at 
this  very  period, — some  particulars  of  which,  from  a  most  authentic 
source,  have  just  been  cited,  proving  amply  that  while,  for  the  indul- 
gence of  a  whim,  he  kept  one  hand  closed,  he  gave  free  course  to  his 
generous  nature  by  dispensing  lavishly  from  the  other.  It  should  be 
remembered,  too,  that  as  long  as  money  shall  continue  '.o  be  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  power,  so  long  will  they  who  seek  influence  over 
their  fellow-men  attach  vaJue  to  it  as  an  instrument ;  and  the  more 
lowly  they  are  inclined  to  estimate  the  dismterestedness  of  the  human 
heart,  the  more  available  and  precious  will  they  consider  the  talisman 
that  ffives  such  power  over  it.  Hence,  certainly,  it  is  not  among  those 
who  nave  thougtit  highest  of  mankind  that  the  disposition  to  avarice 
has  most  generally  displayed  itself.  In  Swift  the  love  of  money' was 
strong  and  avowed ;  and  to  Voltaire  the  same  propensity  was  also 
frequently  imputed,— on  about  as  sufficient  grounds,  perhaps,  as  to 
Lord  Byron. 

On  the  day  preceding  that  of  my  departure  from  Venice,  my  nxMe 
host,  on  arriving  from  La  Mira  to  dinner,  told  me,  with  all  the  glee  of 
a  schoolboy  who  had  been  just  granted  a  holyday,  that,  as  this  was  my 
last  evening,  the  Contessa  had  given  him  leave  to  ^  make  a  night  c€ 
it,**  and  that  accordingly  he  would  not  only  accompany  me  to  the 
opera,  but  that  we  should  sup  together  at  some  caf6  (as  in  the  M 
times)  afterward.  Observing  a  volume  in  his  sondola,  with  a  num- 
ber of  paper  marks  between  the  leaves,  I  inquired  of  him  what  it  was  1 
— ^  Only  a  book,"  he  answered,  ^  from  which  1  am  tr3ring  to  criby  as  I 
do  whenever  I  can  ;*— and  that  's  the  way  1  get  the  character  of  an 
original  poet."  On  taking  it  up  and  looking  into  it,  1  exclaimed,  **  Ah, 
my  old  friend  Agathon rf— **  What T  he  cried,  archly,  "you  fasTe 
been  beforehand  with  me  there,  have  you  1" 

Though  in  thus  imputinp^  to  himself  premeditated  plagiarism,  he 
was,  of  course,  but  jesting,  it  was,  I  am  inclined  to  thmk,  his  practice, 
when  engaged  in  the  composition  of  any  work,  to  excite  his  vein  by 
the  perusal  of  others,  on  the  same  subject  or  plan,  from  which  tlie 
slightest  hint  caught  by  his  imagination,  as  he  read,  was  sufficient  to 
kmdle  there  such  a  tram  of  thought  as,  but  for  that  spark,  had  never 
been  awakened)  and  of  which  he  himself  soon  forgot  the  source.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  inspiration  he  sought  was  of  no  very 
elevating  nature,— the  antispiritual  doctrines  of  the  Sophist  in  this 
Romance}  being  what  chiefly,  I  suspect,  attracted  his  attention  to  its 

*  This  will  remind  the  reader  of  Moliere's  avowal  in  epeaking  of  wit: — 
*  C*eet  mon  bien  et  je  le  prendi  partout  od  je  le  troave." 

t  The  History  of  Agathon,  by  Wieland. 

%  Between  Wieland,  the  author  of  this  Romance,  and  Lord  Byron,  may 
be  observed  some  of  those  generic  points  of  resemblance  which  it  is  so  inte- 
resting to  trace  in  the  characters  of  men  of  genius.  The  Gorman  poet,  it  bsaid, 
never  pemsed  any  work  that  made  a  strong  impression  upon  him,  without 
being  stimulated  to  commence  one,  himself  on  ths  sane  topk  and  ^an  ; 
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pages,  as  not  unlikely  to  supply  him  with  fresh  argument  and  sarcasm 
for  those  depreciating  views  of  human  nature  and  its  destiny,  which 
be  was  now,  with  all  the  wantonness  of  unbounded  genius,  enforcing 
in  Don  Juan. 

Of  this  work  he  was,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  him,  writing  the 
Third  Canto,  and  before  dinner,  one  day,  read  me  two  or  ttu'ee  hundred 
lines  of  it ;— beginninff  with  the  stanzas  "  Oh  Wellington,"  &c.  which 
at  that  time  formed  the  opening  of  this  Third  Canto,  but  were  after- 
ward reserved  for  the  commencement  of  the  Ninth.  My  opinion  of 
the  Poem,  both  as  regarded  its  talent  and  its  mischief,  he  had  already 
been  made  acquainted  with,  from  my  having  been  one  of  those,— his 
Committee,  as  he  called  us, — to  whom,  at  his  own  desire,  the  manu- 
script of  the  first  two  Cantos  had  been  submitted,  and  who,  as  the 
reader  has  seen,  angered  him  not  a  little  by  deprecating  the  publica- 
tion of  it.  In  a  letter  which  I,  at  that  time,  wrote  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, after  praising  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  scenes  between  Jium  and 
Haid6e,  I  ventured  to  say,  **  Is  it  not  odd  that  the  same  license  which, 
in  your  early  Satire,  you  blamed  nte  for  being  guilty  of  on  the  borders  of 
my  twentieth  year,  you  are  now  yourself  (with  infinitely  greater  power^ 
and  therefore  infinitely  greater  mischieQ  indulging  in  after  thirty  I" 

Though  I  now  found  him,  in  full  defiance  of  such  remonstrances, 
proceeding  with  this  work,  he  had  yet,  as  his  own  letters  prove,  been 
so  far  influenced  by  the  general  outcry  against  his  Poem,  as  to  feel 
the  zeal  and  zest  with  which  he  had  commenced  it  considerably 
abated, — so  much  so,  as  to  render,  ultimately,  in  his  own  opinion,  the 
Th'urd  and  Fourth  Cantos  much  inferior  in  spirit  to  the  first  two.  So 
sensitive,  indeed, — in  addition  to  his  usual  abundance  of  this  quality, 
did  he,  at  length,  grow  on  the  subject,  that  when  Mr.  W.  Bankes,  who 
succeeded  me  as  his  visiter,  happened  to  tell  him,  one  day,  that  he 
had  heard  a  Mr.  Saunders  (or  some  such  name),  then  resident  at 
Venice,  declare  that,  in  his  opinion,  ^'  Don  Juan  was  all  Grub-street," 
such  an  effect  had  this  disparaging  speech  upon  his  mind  (though 
coming  from  a  person  who,  as  he  himself  would  have  it,  was  ^  nothing 
but  a  d — d  salt-fish  seller"),  that,  for  some  time  after,  by  his  own  con- 
*f  fession  to  Mr.  Bankes,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  write  another 
line  of  the  Poem ;  and,  one  morning,  opening  a  drawer  where  the 
neglected  manuscript  lay,  he  said  to  his  friend,  "  Look  here — this  is 
all  Mr.  Saunders's  *  Grub-street.' " 

To  return,  however,  to  the  details  of  our  last  evening  together  at 
Venice.  After  a  dinner  with  Mr.  Scott  at  the  Pelleghno,  we  all  went, 
rather  late,  to  the  opera,  where  the  principal  part  in  the  Baecanali  di 
Roma  was  represented  by  a  female  singer,  whose  chief  claim  to  repu- 
tation, according  to  Lord  Byron,  lay  in  her  having  Mettoed  one  of  her 

and  lu  Lord  Byron  the  imitative  principle  was  almost  equally  active, — there 
being  few  of  his  Poems  that  might  not,  in  the  same  manner,  be  traced  to  the 
strong  impulse  given  to  his  imagination  by  the  perusal  of  some  work  that 
had  interested  him.  In  the  history,  too,  of  their  lives  and  feelings,  there 
was  a  strange  and  painful  coincidence, — the  revolution  that  took  place  in  all 
Wioland's  opinions,  from  the  Platonism  and  romance  of  his  youthful  davs, 
to  the  material  and  Epicurean  doctrines  that  pervaded  all  his  matorer  works, 
being  chiefly,  it  is  supposed,  brought  about  by  the  shock  his  heart  had  re- 
ceived from  a  disappointment  of  his  affections  in  early  life.  Speaking  of  the 
illosion  of  this  first  passion,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  says, — **  It  is  one  for 
which  no  joys,  no  honours,  no  gifls  of  fortune,  not  even  wisdom  itself  can 
afford  an  equivalent,  and  which,  when  it  has  once  vanished,  returns  no  more." 


A 
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&Toiirite  lovers.  In  the  intervals  between  the  singing  he  pointed  out 
to  me  different  persons  among  the  audience,  to  whom  celebrity  of 
various  sorts,  but,  for  the  most  part,  disreputable,  attached ;  and  of 
one  lady  who  sat  near  us,  he  related  an  anecdote,  which,  wheUier  new 
or  old,  may,  as  creditable  to  Venetian  facetiousness,  be  worth,  per- 
haps, repeating.  This  lady  had,  it  seems,  been  pronounced  by  Napo- 
leon the  finest  woman  in  Venice ;  but  the  Venetians,  not  quite  agreemg 
with  this  opinion  of  the  great  man,  contented  themselves  with  callings 
her  "  La  Bella  per  i>ecf^to,*'^adding  (as  the  Decrees  always  begin 
with  the  word  ''^Gonsiderando^),  **  Ma  $enza  il  Considerando.** 

From  the  opera,  in  pursuance  of  our  agreement  to  **  make  a  nigiil 
of  it,**  we  betook  ourselves  to  a  sort  of  cabarH  in  the  Place  of  Bu 
Mark,  and  there,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  sat 
drinking  hot  brandy  punch,  and  laughinff  over  old  times,  till  the  clock 
of  St.  Mark  struck  the  second  hour  of  the  morning.  Lord  Byron 
then  took  me  in  his  gondola,  and,  the  moon  being  in  its  fullest 
splendour,  he  made  the  gondoliers  row  us  to  such  points  of  view  as 
might  enable  me  to  see  Venice,  at  that  hour,  to  advantage.  Nothing 
could  be  more  solenmlv  beautiful  than  the  whole  scene  around,  andl 
had,  for  the  first  time,  the  Venice  of  my  dreams  before  me.  AU  those 
meaner  details  which  so  offend  the  e^e  by  day  were  new  softened 
down  by  the  moonlight  into  a  sort  of  visionary  indistinctness;  and 
the  effect  of  that  silent  city  of  palaces,  sleeping,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
waters,  in  the  bright  stillness  or  the  night,  was  such  as  could  not  hot 
affect  deeply  even  the  least  susceptible  imagination.  My  companion 
saw  that  I  was  moved  by  it,  and,  though  familiar  with  the  scene  him- 
self, seemed  to  give  way,  for  the  moment,  to  the  same  strain  of  feeling  * 
and,  as  we  exchanged  a  few  remarks  suggested  by  that  wreck  ci 
human  glory  before  us,  his  voice,  habitually  so  cheerful,  sunk  into  a 
tone  of  mournful  sweetness,  such  as  I  had  rarely  before  heard  from 
him,  and  shall  not  easily  forget.  This  mood,  however,  was  but  of  the 
moment ;  some  quick  turn  of  ridicule  soon  carried  him  off  into  a 
totally  different  vein,  and  at  about  three  oclock  in  the  morning,  at  the 
door  of  his  own  palazzo,  we  parted,  laughing,  as  we  had  met  |— an 
agreement  having  been  first  made  that  I  should  take  an  early  dinner 
with  him  next  day,  at  his  villa,  on  my  road  to  Ferrara. 

Having  employed  the  morning  of  the  following  day  in  completing 
my  round  of  sights  at  Venice,— taking  care  to  visit  s{>ecially  **  that 
picture  by  Giorgione,**  to  which  the  poet^s  exclamation,  **nuh  a 
woman  ?**  will  long  continue  to  attract  all  votaries  of  beauty, — I  took 
my  departure  from  Venice,  and,  at  about  three  o'clock,  arrived  at  La 
Mira.  1  found  my  noble  host  waiting  to  receive  me,  and,  in  passing 
with  him  through  the  hall,  saw  his  little  AHegra,  who,  with  her 
nursery-maid,  was  standing  there  as  if  just  returned  from  a  walk. 
To  the  perverse  fancy  he  had  for  falsifying  his  own  character,  and 
even  imputing  to  himself  faults  the  most  alien  to  his  nature,  I  have 
already  frecjuently  adverted,  and  had,  on  this  occasion,  a  striking 
mstance  of  it.    After  I  had  spoken  a  little,  in  passing,  to  the  child^ 

•  *  T  il  but  a  portrait  of  his  ion  and  wife. 
And  Mlf ;  bat  nie/i  a  woman !  love  in  life  !** 

Bspro,  fTAiiSA  xn. 
This  soemi,  by-the-way,  to  be  an  incorrect  description  of  the  pieturs,  as, 
aocording  to  Vaeari  and  othen,  Giorgione  never  was  married,  an«  dasA 
joong. 
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tnd  made  some  remark  on  its  beauty,  he  said  to  me — **  Haye  yoa  any 
notion—but  I  suppose  you  have — of  what  they  call  the  parental  feel- 
ing! For  myself;  I  have  not  the  least.^  And  yet,  when  that  child 
died,  in  a  year  or  two  afterward,  he  who  now  uttered  this  artificial 
speech  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  event,  that  those  who  were  abont 
him  at  the  time  actually  trembled  for  his  reason! 

A  short  time  before  dinner  he  left  the  room,  and  in  a  'minute  or  two 
returned,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  white  leather  bag.    **  Look  here,** 


he  said,  holding  it  up, — **  this  would  be  worth  somediing  to  Murray, 
though  y(nk  I  dare  sa]^,  would  not  give  sixpence  for  it.**  **  What  it 
it  r*  I  asked.—**  My  Life  and  Adventures,"  he  answered.    On  hearing 


this,  I  raised  my  hands  in  a  gesture  of  wonder.  **  It  is  not  a^thing,** 
he  continued,  **  that  can  be  published  during  my  lifetime,  but  you  may 
have  it,  if  you  like — there,  do  whatever  you  please  with  it."  In  taking 
•  the  bag,  and  thanking  him  most  warmly,  I  added,  **  This  will  make  a 
nice  legacy  for  my  little  Tom,  who  shall  astonish  the  latter  days  of 
the  nineteenth  century  with  it*  He  then  added,  *^  You  may  shoty  it 
to  any  of  our  friends  you  think  worthy  of  it  :** — and  this  is,  nearly 
word  for  word,  the  whole  of  what  passed  between  us  on  the  subject. 
.  At  dinner  we  were  favoured  with  the  presence  of  Madame  QuiccioU, 
who  was  so  obliging  as  to  furnish  me,  at  Lord  Byron's  suggestion, 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  her  brother.  Count  Gamba,  whom  it 
was  probable,  they  both  thought,  I  should  meet  at  Rome.  This  letter 
I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  presenting;  and  as  it  was  left  open  for 
me  to  read,  and  was,  the  greater  part  of  it,  I  have  little  doubt,  dictated 
by  my  noble  friend,  I  may  venture,  without  impropriety,  to  give  aa 
extract  from  it  here ;— premising  that  the  allusion  to  the  *  Castle,''  fte. 
refers  to  some  tales  respecting  the  cruelty  of  Lord  Byron  to  his  wife 
which  the  young  count  had  heard,  and,  at  this  time,  implieitly  brtieved. 
AAer  a  few  sentences  of  compliment  to  the  bearer,  the  letter  proceeds 
—**  He  is  on  his  way  to  see  the  wonders  of  Rome,  and  tiiere  is  no  one. 
I  am  sure,  more  qualified  to  enjoy  them.  I  shall  be  mtified  ana 
obliged  by  your  acting,  as  far  as  you  can,  as  his  guide.  He  is  a  fHend 
of  Lord  Byron's,  and  much  more  accurately  acquainted  with  his  his- 
tory than  those  who  have  related  it  to  you.  He  will  accordingly 
describe  to  you,  if  you  ask  him,  the  t^pe,  the  dimentionij  and  w&£- 
ever  else  you  may  please  to  require,  of  thai  CattUf  in  wkUh  he  keq}$ 
imprisonea  a  younf^  and  wnocerU  wtfe^  &c.  &c.  My  dear  Pietro,  when* 
ever  you  feel  inclined  to  lau^h,  do  sen4  two  lines  of  answer  to  your 
sister,  who  loves  and  ever  will  love  you  with  the  greatest  tenderness. 
— ^Teresa  Guiccioli."* 

After  expressing  his  regret  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  prolong  my 
stay  at  Venice,  my  noble  friend  said,  '*  At  least,  I  think,  yoa  might 
spare  a  day  or  two  to  go  with  me  to  Arqui.  I  should  like,"  he  con- 
tmued,  thoughtfully,  **  to  yisit  that  tomb  with  you :" — then,  breakinir 

*  **  Egli  viene  per  vedere  le  meravigUe  di  qaecta  Citt^  e  lono  oerta  ehe 
nessano  meglio  di  loi  saprebbe  giutarle.  Mi  eari  grato  die  vi  faooiate  loa 
goida  come  potrete,  e  vol  poi  me  ne  avrete  obbll|^o.  Egll  d  amico  de  Lord 
Byron — ■&  la  sua  storia  amai  piA  precisamente  di  quelli  ehe  a  voi  la  raoeen- 
taroQQ.  Egli  dunque  vi  racconteri  ae  io  interrogherete  la  format  It  dimenr 
itoni,  e  tattocio  che  vi  piaceri  del  CatteUo  ove  Hme  imnrigumatatma  gioeane 
iimocenie  Jpofo,  ke^  4^o.  Mio  care  Pietro,  quando  ti  eel  bene  sfogato  a  ridere, 
allont  rispondi  due  righe  alia  tua  sorella,  ohe  t'  ama  e  t'  ameri  aempre  eoUa 
maggiore  tenerezxa.'* 
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off  into  hiB  usual  gay  tone,  "a  pair  of  poetical  pilnrims— eh,  Tom* 
what  say  you  1** — That  1  should  have  declined  this  offer  and  thus  lost 
the  opportunity  of  an  excursion,  which  would  have  been  remembered, 
as  a  bright  dream,  through  all  my  after  life,  is  a  circumstance  I  never 
can  think  of  without  wonder  and  self-reproach.  But  the  main  design 
on  which  I  had  then  set  my  mind  of  reaching  Rome  and,  if  possible, 
Naples,  within  the  limited  period  which  circumstances  allowed,  ren- 
dered me  far  less  alive  than  I  ought  to  have  been  to  the  preciousness 
of  the  episode  Uius  offered  to  me. 

When  it  was  time  for  me  to  depart,  he  expressed  his  intention  to 
accompany  me  a  few  miles,  and,  ordering  his  horses  to  follow,  pro- 
ceeded with  me  in  the  carriage  as  far  as  Strii,  where  for  the  last  time 
— ^how  little  thinking  it  was  to  be  the  last! — I  bade  my  kind  and 
admirable  friend  farewell. 


LETTER  CCCXLL 

TO  MR.  HOPPHER. 

<<  October  3Sd,  1819. 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  return,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  con- 
gratulate you— wiless  you  think  differently  of  Venice  from  what  I 
tnink  now,  and  you  thought  always.  I  am,  besides,  about  to  renew 
your  troubles  by  requesting  you  to  be  judge  between  Mr.  E  *  *  *  and 
myself  in  a  smail  matter  of  imputed  peculation  and  irregular  accounts 
on  the  part  of  that  phoenix  of  secretaries.  As  1  knew  that  you  had 
not  parted  friends,  at  the  same  time  that  /  refused  for  my  own 
part  any  Judgment  but  yours^  1  offered  him  his  choice  of  any  person, 
the  Uati  scoundrel  native  to  be  found  m  Venice,  as  his  own  umpire ; 
faQt  he  expressed  himself  so  convinced  of  your  impartiality,  that  he 
declined  any  but  you*  This  is  in  his  favour. — The  paper  within  will 
explain  to  you  the  default  in  his  accounts.  You  will  hear  his  explana- 
tion, and  decide,  if  it  so  please  you.  I  shall  not  appeal  from  the 
decision. 

**  As  he  complained  that  his  salary  was  insufficient,!  determined  to 
have  his  accounts  examined,  and  the  enclosed  was  the  result. — It  is 
all  in  black  and  white  with  documents,  and  I  have  despatched  Fletcher 
to  explain  (or  rather  to  perplex)  the  matter. 

**!  nave  nad  much  civility  and  kindness  from  Mr.  Dorville  during 
your  ioumey,  and  I  thank  him  accordingly. 

**  Your  letter  reached  me  at  your  departure,*  and  displeased  me 
very  much : — not  that  it  might  not  be  true  in  its  statement  and  kind  in 
its  mtention,  but  you  have  Bved  long  enough  to  know  how  useless  all 
such  representations  ever  are  and  must  be  in  cases  where  the  passions 

*  Mr.  Hoppner,  before  hie  departure  from  Venice  for  Switzerland,  had, 
with  aU  the  zeal  of  a  tme  friend,  written  a  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  entreatini^ 
him  •*  to  leave  Ravenna,  while  yet  he  had  a  whole  akin,  and  urging  him  not 
to  riak  the  * afetj  of  a  person  he  appeared  io  sincerely  attached  to — as  weU 
as  his  own — for  the  gratification  of  a  momentary  passion,  which  could  only 
be  a  source  of  regret  to  both  parties."  In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Hoppner  in- 
formed him  of  some  reports  he  had  heard  latelv  at  Venice,  which,  thoogb 
possibly,  he  said,  unfounded,  had  much  increased  his  anxiety  respecting  th* 
consoqueDces  of  the  connexion  formed  by  him. 
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are  concerned.  To  reason  with  men  in  such  a  situation  is  like  rea- 
soning with  a  drunkard  in  his  cups— the  only  answer  you  will  get 
from  him  is  that  he  is  sober,  and  you  are  drunk. 

"  Upon  that  subject  we  will  (if  you  like)  be  silent  You  might 
only  say  what  would  distress  me  without,  answering  any  purpose 
whatever;  and  I  have  too  many  obligations  to  you  to  answer  you  in 
the  same  style.  So  that  you  should  recollect  that  you  have  also  that 
advantage  over  me.    I  hope  to  see  you  soon. 

**  I  suppose  you  know  that  they  said  at  Venice,  that  I  was  arrested 
at  Bologna  as  a  Carbanarth—d^  story  about  as  true  as  their  usual  con- 
versation. Moore  has  been  here — 1  lodged  him  in  my  house  at 
Venice,  and  went  to  see  him  daily ;  but  I  could  not  at  that  time  quit 
La  Mira  entirely.  You  and  I  were  not  very  far  from  meeting  in 
Switzerland. .  With  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Hoppner,  believe  me 
ever  and  truly,  &c. 

**  P.S.  AUegra  is  here  in  good  health  and  spirits— I  shall  keep  her 
with  me  till  I  go  to  England,  which  will  perhaps  be  in  the  spring.  It 
has  just  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  not  perhaps  like  to  under- 
take the  office  of  judge  between  Mr.  E.  and  your  humble  servant. — 
Of  course,  as  Mr.  Liston  (the  comedian,  not  the  ambassador)  says, 
*ii  i$  all  hopHonalf  but  T  nave  no  other  resource.  I  do  not  wish  to 
find  him  a  rascal,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and  would  rather  think  him 
guilty  of  carelessness  than  cheating.    The  case  is  this— can  I,  or  not, 

E 'ye  him  a  character  for  honuty  ? — It  is  not  my  intention  to  continue 
m  in  my  service.** 


LETTER  CCCXLIL 

TO  MR.  HOPPHER. 

«« October  35th,  1819. 
**You  need  not  have  made  any  excuses  about  (^letter;  I  never 
said  but  that  you  might,  could,  should,  or  would  have  reason.  I 
merely  described  my  own  state  of  inaptitude  to  listen  to  it  at  that 
time,  and  in  those  circumstances.  Besides,  you  did  not  speak  from 
your  oam  authority—but  from  what  you  said  jrou  had  heard.  Now 
my  blood  boils  to  hear  an  Italian  speaking  ill  of  another  Italian, 
because,  though  they  lie  in  particular,  they  speak  truth  in  general  by 
speaking  ill  at  all — ^and  although  they  know  that  they  are  trying  and 
wishing  to  lie,  they  do  not  ^cceed,  merely  because  they  can  say 
nothing  so  bad  of  each  other,  that  it  may  not,  and  must  not  be  true 
from  thie  atrocity  of  their  long-debased  national  character.* 

*  **  This  language,'*  says  Mr.  Hoppner,  in  some  remarks  apon  the  above 
lettor,  **  is  strong,  but  it  was  the  language  of  prejudice ;  and  he  was  rather 
apt  thus  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  without  troubling  himself  to 
consider  how  soon  he  might  be  induced  to  change  them.  He  was  at  this 
time  so  sensitive  on  Uie  subject  of  Madame  *  *,  Uiat,  merely  because  boom 
persons  had  disapproved  of  her  conduct,  he  declaimed  in  the  above  manner 
against  the  whole  nation.  1  never,"  contbues  Mr.  Hoppner,  **  was  partial 
to  Venice ;  but  disliked  it  almost  from  the  first  month  of  my  residence  there. 
Tet  1  experienced  more  kindness  in  that  place  than  I  ever  met  with  in  any 
country,  and  witnessed  acts  of  generosity  and  disinterestedness  such  as 
rarely  are  met  with  elsewhere.'' 
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^  With  reffard  to  E«  you  will  perceive  a  most  irregularf  extravaffant 
account,  without  proper  documents  to  support  it  He  demanded  aa 
increase  of  salary,  wluch  made  me  suspect  him;  he  supported  an 
outrageous  extravagance  of  expenditure,  and  did  not  like  the  dis- 
mission of  the  cook ;  he  never  complained  of  him — as  in  duty  bound 
—at  the  time  of  his  robberies.  I  can  only  say,  that  the  house  expense 
is  now  under  one-half  of  what  it  then  was,  as  he  himself  admits.  He 
charged  for  a  comb  eighteen  francs, — the  real  price  was  e^-^.  He 
charged  a  passage  from  rusina  for  a  person  named  lambelli,  who  paid  it 
hen^^  as  she  will  prove,  if  necessaiy.  He  fancies,  or  asserts  himself, 
the  victim  of  a  domestic  complot  against  him ; — accounts  are  accounts 
— prices  are  prices ;— let  him  make  out  a  fair  detail.  /  am  not  pre- 
judiced against  him— on  the  contrary,!  supported  him  against  the 
complaints  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  former  master,  at  a  time  when  I 
could  have  crushed  him  like  an  ear-wig,  and  if  he  is  a  scoundrel,  he 
is  the  greatest  of  scoundrels,  an  ungrateful  one.  The  truth  is,  pro- 
bably, that  he  thought  I  was  leaving  Venice,  and  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  At  present  he  keeps  bringing  in  aecoutU  after  occmr/, 
though  he  had  always  money  in  nand-— as  I  believe  you  know  my 
system  was  never  to  aUow  longer  than  a  week's  bills  to  run.  Pray 
read  him  this  letter— I  desire  nothing  to  be  concealed  against  which 
he  may  defend  himself. 

**Pray  how  is  your  little  boyi  and  how  are  you-*I  shall  he  mi  in 
Venice  very  soon,  and  we  will  be  bilious  together.  I  hate  the  puee 
and  all  that  it  inherits. 


LETTER  CCCXLin. 

TO  MR.  BOPPHBR. 

<«  October  38th,  1819. 

•  ••  •  •  •  • 

**  I  have  to  thank  3rou  for  your  letter,  and  your  compliment  to  Don 
Juan.  I  said  nothing  to  you  about  it,  understanding  that  it  is  a  sore 
subject  with  the  moral  reader,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great  row ; 
but  I  am  glad  you  like  it.  I  will  say  nothing  about  the  shipwreck, 
except  that  I  hope  you  think  it  is  as  nat&eoi  and  teehmeal  as  verse  could 
admit  in  the  octave  measure. 

**  The  poem  has  not  $old  wdlf  so  Murray  says—*  but  the  best  judges, 
ftc.  say,  &c.'  so  says  that  worthy  man.  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
print.  The  Third  Canto  is  in  advance  about  one  hundred  stanxas ; 
but  the  failure  of  the  first  two  has  weakened  my  eHra,  and  it  will 
neither  be  so  good  as  the  former  two,  nor  completed,  unless  I  get  a 
little  more  riicaldcUo  in  its  behalf.  I  understand  the  outcry  was 
beyond  every  thing.— Pretty  cant  for  people  who  read  Tom  Jones, 
and  Roderick  Random,  and  the  Bath  Guide,  and  Ariosto,  and  Pryden, 
and  Pope-^-to  sav  nothmg  of  Little's  Poems.  Of  course  1  refer  to 
the  moraiiiy  of  these  works,  and  not  to  any  pretension  of  mine  to 
compete  with  them  in  any  thing  but  decency.  I  hope  yours  is  the 
Paris  edition,  and  that  you  did  not  pay  the  London  price.  I  have  seen 
neither  except  in  the  newspapers. 

**  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mrs.  H.,  and  take  care  of  your  litde 
boy.    All  my  household  have  the  fever  and  ague,  except  Fletcher^ 
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AUefra,  and  myten  (as  we  used  to  say  in  Nottinghamshire),  and  the 
horses,  and  Mutz,  and  Moietto.  In  the  beginning  of  November, 
perhaps  sooner,  I  expect  |o  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  To-day 
I  got  drenched  by  a  thunder-storm,  and  my  horse  and  groom  too,  and 
his  horse  all  bemired  up  to  the  middle  in  a  cross-road.  It  was 
summer,  at  noon,  and  at  live  we  were  bewintered ;  but  the  lightning 
was  sent  perhaps  to  let  us  know  that  the  summer  was  not  yet  over. 
It  is  queer  weather  for  the  97th  of  October. 

"Yours,  &c" 


LETTER  CCCXLIV. 

TO  UR.  BIURBAT. 

"Venice,  October  99th,  1819. 

"  Yours  of  the  15th  came  yesterday.  I  am  sorry  that  you  do  not 
mention  a  large  letter  addressed  to  vo«r  care  for  Lady  Byron,  from 
me,  at  Bologna,  two  months  ago.  Pray  tell  me,  was  this  letter  re- 
ceived and  forwarded  t 

"  Yov  say  nothing  of  the  vice-consulate  for  the  Ravenna  patriciau, 
from  which  it  is  lobe  inferred  that  the  thing  will  not  be  done. 

"  I  had  written  aboat  a  hundred  stanzas  of  a  Third  Canto  to  Don 
Juan,  but  the  reception  of  the  first  two  is  no  encouragement  to  you 
nor  me  to  pioceedl 

"  I  had  alBO  written  abont  six  hundred  lines  of  a  poem,  the  Visicm 
(or  Prophecy)  of  Dante,  the  subject  a  view  of  Italy  in  the  ages  down 
to  the  present— supposing  Dante  to  speak  in  his  own  person,  previous 
to  his  disath,  and  embracing  all  topics  in  the  way  of  prophecy,  like 
Lycophron's  Cassandra;  but  this  and  tiie  other  are  both  at  a  stand- 
still for  the  present 

"  I  gave  Moore,  who  is  gone  to  Rome,  my  life  in  MS.,  in  78  folio 
sheets,  brought  down  to  1816.  But  this  I  put  into  his  hands  for  ki$ 
care,  as  he  has  some  other  MSS.  of  mine — a  Journal  kept  in  1814,  &c. 
Nei^er  are  for  publication  during  my  life,  but  when  I  am  cold,  you 
may  do  what  you  please.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  like  to  read  them 
yon  may,  and  show  them  to  any  body  you  like — ^I  care  not. 

"  The  Life  is  Memoranda^  and  not  Confessions,  I  have  left  out  all 
my  Icroes  (except  in  a  general  way),  and  many  other  of  the  most  im- 
portant things  (because  I  must  not  compromise  other  people),  so  that 
It  is  like  the  play  of  Hamlet — *  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted  by  particu- 
lar desire.'  But  you  will  find  many  opinions,  and  some  fun,  with  a 
detailed  account  of  my  marriage  and  its  consequences,  as  true  as  a 
paity  concerned  can  make  such  account,  for  I  suppose  we  are  all  pre- 
judiced. 

"  I  have  never  read  over  this  Life  since  it  was  written,  so  that  1 
know  not  exactly  what  it  may  repeat  or  contain.  Moore  and  I  passed 
some  merry  days  together.       •••••• 

"  I  probably  must  return  for  business,  or  in  my  way  to  America. 
Pray,  did  you  get  a  letter  for  Hobhouse,  who  will  have  told  you  the 
contents  1  I  understand  that  the  Venezuelan  commissioners  had 
orders  to  treat  with  emigrants ;  now  1  want  to  go  there.  I  should  not 
make  a  bad  South  American  planter,  and  I  should  take  is^  natural 
daughter,  Allegra,  with  me,  and  settle,    f  wrote,  at  length,  to  Hob- 

VoL.  II-— N 
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houMy  to  get  information  from  Perry,  who,  1  roppose,  is  the  besi 
topographer  and  trumpeter  of  the  new  repiiblicanB.    Pray  write. 

"  Y0UTB9  ever. 

"  P.S.  Moore  and  I  did  nothing  but  laugh.  He  will  teU  yon  of 
*  my  whereabouts/  and  all  my  proceedings  at  this  present ;  they  an 
as  usuaL  You  should  not  let  those  fellows  publish  false  '  Don  Juana ; 
but  do  not  put  my  name^  because  I  mean  to  cut  Rr— ts  up  like  a  gourr 
in  the  preface,  IH  continue  the  poem.^ 

LETTER  CCCXLV. 
TO  Ma*  HOPPinnu 

«"  October  99th,  1819. 

**  Tlie  Vemn.  story  is  of  a  piece  with  all  the  rest  of  the  V eneliao 
manufacture^ — you  may  Judge :  1  only  changed  horses  there  since  I 
wrote  to  you,  after  my  visit  in  June  last.  *Comjentf*  and  '  carry  ojff^ 
quotha !  and  *  girl,*  I  should  Vke  to  know  who  has  been  carried  oE, 
except  poor  dear  me.  I  have  been  more  ravished  m3r8elf  than  any 
body  since  the  Trojan  war ;  but  as  to  the  arrest,  and  its  causes,  one  is 
as  true  as  the  other,  and  I  can  account  for  the  invention  of  neither.  I 
suppose  it  is  some  confusion  of  the  tale  of  the  F**  and  of  M«.  6nicci<di, 
and  half  a  dozen  more ;  but  it  is  useless  to  unravel  the  web,  when  one 
has  only  to  brush  it  away^  I  shall  settle  with  Master  E.,  who  looks 
very  blue  at  your  m-deeutofi,  and  sweara  that  he  is  the  best  arithme- 
tician in  Europe ;  9nd  so  I  think  also,  for  he  makes  oat  two  and  two 
to  be  five. 

**  You  may  see  me  next  week.  I  have  a  horse  or  two  more  (^we  in 
all),  and  1  shall  repossess  myself  of  Lido,  and  I  will  rise  eariier,  and 
we  will  ffo  and  shake  our  livera  over  the  beach,  as  heretofore,  if  yoa 
like— and  we  will  make  the  Adriatic  roar  affain  with  our  hatred  of 
that  now  empty  oyster-sheU,  without  its  pean,  the  city  of  Venice. 

**  Murray  sent  me  a  letter  yesterday :  the  impostora  have  puUished 
two  new  Third  Cantos  of  Don  Juan : — the  devd  take  the  impudeoce 
of  some  blackguard  bookseller  or  other  iherefbr  I  Perhaps  I  did  not 
make  myself  underatood ;  he  told  me  the  sale  had  been  great,  1900 
out  of  1600  quarto,  I  believe  (which  is  nothing,  after  selling  13,000 
of  the  Coraaur  in  one  day) ;  but  that  the  *  best  Judges,'  &c.  had  said 
it  was  very  fine,  and  clever,  and  particularly  good  English,  and  poetiy, 
and  all  those  consolatory  things,  which  are  not,  however,  worth  a 
single  copy  to  a  bookseller:  and  as  to  the  author,  of  course  I  am  in 
a  4f-ned  passion  at  the  bad  taste  of  the  times,  and  swear  there  is 
nothing  like  posterity,  who,  of  course,  must  know  more  of  the  matter 
than  their  grandfathen.  There  has  been  an  eleventh  commandment 
to  the  women  not  to  read  it,  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary^ 
they  seem  not  to  have  broken  it.  But  that  can  be  of  little  import  to 
them,  poor  things,  for  the  reading  or  non-reading  a  book  will  never 

**  Count  G.  comes  to  Venice  next  week,  and  I  am  requested  to  eon* 
sign  his  wife  to  him,  which  shall  be  done.  •  *  •  Wiiat 
you  say  of  the  long  evenings  at  the  Mira,  or  Venice,  reminds  me  of 
what  Curran  said  to  Moore :— '  So  I  hear  you  have  married  a  pretty 
woman,  and  a  very  good  crrature,  too— on  excellent  creature.    Pray 
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I !— Ao9  do  you  pan  your  eoemngt  f    It  is  a  devil  of  a  question 
that,  and  perhaps  as  easy  to  answer  with  a  wife  as  with  a  mistress. 

**  If  you  ffo  to  Milan,  pray  leave  at  least  a  Fice-Qmsul^ihe  only 
vice  that  wUl  ever  be  wanting  at  Venice.  D'Orville  is  a  eood  fellow. 
But  you  shall  go  to  England  in  the  spring  with  me,  and  plant  Mrs. 
Hoppner  at  Beine  with  her  relations  for  a  few  months.  I  wish  you 
had  oeen  here  (at  Venice,  I  mean,  not  the  Mira)  when  Moore  was 
here — ^we  were  very  merry  and  tipsy.  He  hated  Venice,  by-the-way, 
and  swore  it  was  a  sad  place.* 

**  So  Madame  Albrizzrs  death  is  in  danger-npoor  woman !    *        * 
••••••*  Moore  told  me 

that  at  Geneva  they  had  made  a  devil  of  a  story  of  the  Fomaretta : — 
'  Young  lady  seduced ! — subsequent  abandonment  !*-leap  into  the 
Grand  uanal  T— and  her  being  in  the  *  hospital  of/btit  in  consequence !' 
I  should  like  to  know  who  was  nearest  being  made  ^you,'  and  be 

d d  to  them !    Do  n*t  you  think  me  in  the  interesting  character  of 

a  very  ill-used  gentleman  %  I  hope  your  little  boy  is  well.  Allegrina 
is  flourishing  like  a  pomegranate  olossom. 

«*  Yours,  &€•»• 


LETTER  CCCXLVI, 

TO  MB.   MURRIT. 

"Venice,  November  8tfi,  1819. 
**Mt.  Hoppner  has  lent  me  a  copy  of  'Don  Juan,*  Paris  edition* 
which  he  teUs  me  is  read  in  Switzerland  by  clergymen  and  ladies, 
with  considerable  approbation.    In  the  Second  Canto,  you  mast  alter 
the  49th  stanza  to 

**  'T  was  twilight,  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 

Over  the  waste  of  waters,  like  a  veil 
Which  if  withdrawn  would  but  disclose  the  frown 

Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail ; 
Thus  to  their  hopeless  eyes  the  night  was  shown. 

And  grimly  darkled  o'er  their  faces  pale 
And  the  dim  desolate  deep ;  twelve  days  had  Fear 
Been  tiieir  familiar,  and  now  Death  was  here. 

•*  I  have  been  ill  these  eight  days  with  a  tertian  fever,  caught  in  the 
country  on  horseback  in  a  thunder-storm.  Yesterday  I  had  the  fourth 
attack :  the  two  last  were  very  smart,  the  first  day  as  well  as  the  last 
being  preceded  by  vomiting.  It  is  the  fever  of  the  place  and  the 
season.  I  feel  weakened,  but  not  unweU*  in  the  intervals,  except 
headache  and  lassitude.  ^     '  ■  , . 

**  Count  Guiccioli  has  arrived  in  Venice,  and  has  presented  his 
spouse  (who  had  preceded  him  two  months  for  her  health  and  the 
prescriptions  of  Dr.  Aglietti)  with  a  paper  of  conditions,  regulations 
of  hours,  and  conduct,  and  morals,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  which  he  insists  on  her 
accepting,  and  she  persists  in  refusing.  I  am  expressly,  it  should 
seem,  excluded  by  this  treaty,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary;  so 

*  I  beg  to  say,  that  this  rep<fft  of  my  opinion  of  Venice  is  colooxed  some- 
what too  deeply  by  the  feelings  of  the  reporter. 

NS 
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that  they  are  in  hi^h  dissension,  and  what  the  result  may  be,  I  know 
DOt,  particularly  as  they  are  consulting^  friends. 

"  Tonight,  as  Countess  Guiccioli  observed  me  poring  over  *  Don 
Juan^^  she  stumbled  bv  mere  chance  on  the  137th  stanza  of  the  first 
Ganto,  and  asked  me  what  it  meant.  I  tpld  her,  *  Nothing, — ^but  •*  your 
husband  is  coming.'* '  As  I  said  this  in  Italian  with  some  emphasis, 
she  started  up  in  a  fright,  and  said,  *Ohj  my  God^is  he  coming?*  ' 
thinking  it  was  her  ofwri,  who  either  was  or  ought  to  have  been  at  the 
theatre.  You  may  suppose  we  laughed  when  she  found  out  the  mis- 
take. You  will  be  amused,  aa  I  was ;:— it  happened  not  three  hours 
ago. 

"•  I  wrote  to  you  last  week,  but  have  added  nothing  to  the  Third 
Canto  since  my  fever,  nor  to  •  The  Prophecy  of  Dante.'  Of  the  for- 
mer there  are  about  a  hundred  octaves  done ;  of  the  latter  about  five 
hundred  lines — perhaps  more.  Moore  saw  the  Tliird  Juan,  as  far  as  it 
then  went.  I  do  not  know  if  my  fever  will  let  me  ^  on  with  either,^ 
and  the  tertian  lasts,  they  say,  a  good  while.  I  had  it  in  Malta  on  my 
way  home,  and  tlie  malaria  fever  in  Gseece  the  year  before  that. 
The  Venetian  is  not  very  fierce,  but  I  was  delirious  one  of  the  nights 
with  it,  for  an  hour  or  two,  and,  on  mv  senses  coming  back,  found 
Fletcher  sobbing  on  one  side  of  the  bed,  and  La  Contessa  GuiccioU* 
weeping  on  the  other ;  so  that  I  had  no  want  of  attendance.  I  have 
not  vet  taken  any  physician,  because,,  though  I  think  they  may  relieve 
in  chronic  disorders,  such  as  gout  and  the  like,  &c.  &c.  &c  (though 
thev  canU  cure  themy— just  as  surgeons  are  necessary  to  set  bones 
and  tend  wounds— yet  I  think  fevers  quite  out  of  their  reach*  and  re- 
mediable only  by  diet  and  nature. 

^  I  do  n't  like  the  taste  of  bark,  but  I  suppose  that  1  must  take  ife 
soon. 

**  Tell  Rose  that  somebody  at  Milan  (an  Austrian,  Mr.  Hoppner 
says),  is  answering  his  book.  William  Bankes  is  in  quarantine  at 
Trieste.    I  have  not  lately  heard  from  you.    Excuse  this  paper:  it  is. 

*  The  following  curious  particulara  of  his  delirium  &re  given  by  Madame 
Guiccioli : — ^*  At  the  beginning  of  winter  Count  Guicciofi  came  from  Ra- 
venna to  fetch  me.  When  he  arrived,  Lord  Byron  was  ill  of  a  fever,  occ«^ 
sioned  by  his  having  got  wet  through ;  a  violent  storm  having  surprisedk 
him  while  taking  his  usual  exercise  on  horseback.  He  had  been  deIirioa» 
the  whole  night,  and  I  had  watched  continually  by  his  bedside.  During  his 
delirium  he  composed  a  good  many  verses,  and  ordered  his  servant  to  write 
them  down  from  his  dictation.  The  rhythm  of  these  verses  was  quite  correct, 
and  the  poetry  itself  had  no  appearance  of  being  the  work  of  a  delirioiu 
mind.  He  preserved  them  for  some  time  after  he  got  well,  and  then  buraed 
them." — ^*  Sul  cominciare  delP  inverno  U  Conte  Guiocioli  venne  a  prendermi 
per  ricondurmi  a  Ravenna.  Quando  egli  giunse  Ld.  Byron  era  ammalato  di 
febbri  prese  per  essersi  bagnato  avendolo  sorpreso  un  forte  temporale  menUae- 
faceva  Tusato  suo  esercizio  a  cavallo.  £gli  aveva  delirato  tutta  la  notte«  ed 
io  aveva  sempre  vegliato  presso  al  suo  letto.  Nel  suo  delirio  egli  compose 
moHi  versi  che  ordino  al  suo  domestico  di  scrivore  sotto  la  sua  dittaiura. 
La  misura  dei  versi  era  esatissima,  e  la  poesia  pure  non  pareva  opera  di  una 
mente  in  delirio.  Egli  la  conservo  lungo  tempo  dopo  restabilito — ^poi  I'a1>- 
bniccio%" 

I  have  been  infdrmed,  too,  that  during  his  ravings  at  this  time,  he  'vraai 
eonstantly  haunted  by  the  idea  of  his  mother-in-law, — taking  every  one  tb«% 
came  near  him  for  her,  and  reproaching  those  about  him  for  letting  lier 
•utcr  his  room. 
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long  paper  shortened  for  the  occasion.  What  folly  is  tliis  of  Carlisle's 
trial  1  why  let  him  have  the  honours  of  a  martyr  1  it  will  only  adver- 
tise the  books  in  question. 

**  Yours,  &C. 

**  P.S.  As  I  tell  you  that  the  Guiccioli  business  is  on  the  eve  of  ex^ 
ploding  in  one  way  or  the  othei^  I  will  Just  add,  that  without  attempt- 
mg  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  Contessa,  a  good  deal  depends 
iapon  it.  If  she  and  her  husband  make  it  up,  you  will  perhaps  see  me 
in  England  sooner  than  you  expect.  If  not,  I  shaU  retire  with  her  to 
France  or  America,  change  my  name,  and  lead  a  quiet  provincial  life. 
AH  this  may  seem  odd,  but  I  have  got  the  poor  girl  into  a  scrape-; 
and  as  neither  her  birth,  nor  her  rank,  nor  her  connexions  by  birth  or 
marriage,  are  inferior  to  my  own,  I  am  in  honour  bound  to  support  her 
through.  Besides,  she  is  a  very  pretty  woman— ask  Moore — and  not 
yet  one-and-twenty. 

"  If  she  gets  over  this,  and  I  get  over  my  tertian,  I  will  pertiaps  look 
in  at  Albemarle-street,  some  of  these  days,  en  passant  to  Bolivar. 


LETTER  CCCXLVII. 

TO  MR.  BANKES* 

"Venice,  November  2ath,  161$. 

**  A  tertian  ague  which  has  troubled  me  for  some  time,  and  the  indis- 
position of  my  daughter,  have  prevented  me  from  replying  before  to 
your  welcome  letter.  I  have  not  been  ignorant  of  your  progress  nor 
of  your  discoveries,  and  I  trust  that  you  are  no  worse  in  health  from 
your  labours.  You  may  rely  upon  finding  every  body  in  England 
iBager  to  reap  the  fruits  of  them;  and  as  you  h^ve  done  more  than 
other  men,  I  hope  you  will  not  limit  yourself  to  saying  less  than  may 
do  justice  to  the  talents  and  time  you  have  bestowed  on  your  perilous 
researches.  The  first  sentence  of  my  letter  will  have  explained 
to  you  why  I  cannot  join  you  at  Trieste.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
«etting  out  for  England  (before  I  knew  of  your  arrival)  when  my 
t^Md^  illness  has  made  her  and  me  dependent  on  a  Venetian  Proto^ 
Medico. 

*'  It  is  now  setren  years  since  you  and  I  met ; — which  time  yoft 
have  employed  better  fof  others,  and  more  honourably  for  yourseliv 
than  I  have  done. 

"  In  England  you  will  find  considerable  changes,  public  and  private^ 
— ^you  will  see  some  of  our  old  college  contemporaries  turned  into 
lords  of  the  treasury,  admiralty,  and  the  like,— others  become  reform- 
ers and  orators,^many  settled  in  life,  as  it  is  called, — and  others 
settled  in  death ;  among  the  latter  (by-the*way,  not  our  fellow-col- 
legians), Sheridan,  Curran,  Lady  Melbourne,  Monk  Lewis,  Frederick 
Douglas,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  but  you  will  still  find  Mr.  •  ♦  living  and  all 
his  family,  as  also       •       •       •       <*       •       •. 

"Should  you  come  up  this  way,  and  I  am  still  here,  you  need  not 
be  assured  how  glad  I  phall  be  to  see  you ;  1  long  to  hear  some  part, 
ftom  you,  of  that  which  I  expect  in  no  long  time  to  see.  At  len^h 
>ou  have  had  better  fortune  than  any  traveller  of  equal  enterprise 
^except  Hnmboidt),  in  returning  safe$  and  after  the  fate  of  the 
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Brownen,  and  the  Parkes,  and  the  Burckhardts,  it  Im  hardly  less 
prise  than  satisfaction  to  get  you  back  again. 
**  Believe  me  ever 

**  and  very  affectionately  yonrB, 

"^Btboh. 


LETTER  CCCXLVni. 

TO  KR.  MURIULT. 

**  Venice,  Dec.-4th,  1819, 

**  You  may  do  as  you  please,  but  you  are  about  a  hopeless  experi- 
ment.   Eldon  will  decide  against  you,  were  it  only  that  my  name  is 
in  the  record.    You  will  also  recollect  that  if  the  publication  is  pro- 
nounced against,  on  the  grounds  you  mention,  as  indecent  and  bku^ 
phemoui^  that  /  lose  all  right  in  my  daughter's  guardianship  and  edw- 
catton,  in  short,  all  paternal  authority,  and  every  thing  concerning  her, 
except         •••••••••••. 

It  was  so  decided  in  Shelley's  case,  because  he  had  written  Queen 
Mab,  &c.  &c.  However,  you  can  ask  the  lawyers,  and  do  as  you 
like :  I  do  not  inhibit  you  trying  the  question ;  I  merely  state  one  of 
the  consequences  to  me.  With  regard  to  the  copyright,  it  is  hard 
that  you  should  pay  for  a  nonentity :  I  will  therefore  refund  it,  which 
I  can  ver]r  well  ao,  not  having  spent  it,  nor  begun  upon  it ;  and  so  we 
will  be  quits  on  that  score.    It  lies  at  my  banker's. 

*'  Of  the  Chancellor's  law  I  am  no  judge ;  but  take  up  Tom  Jones, 
and  read  his  Mrs.  Waters  and  Molly  Seagrim ;  or  Prior's  Hans  Carvel 
and  Paulo  Purganti;  Smollett's  Roderick  Random,  the  chapter  of 
Lord  Strutwell,  and  many  others ;  Peregrine  Pickle,  the  scene  of  the 
Beggar  Girl ;  Johnson's  London^  for  coarse  expressions ;  for  instan<$e, 
the  words  •  •  V  and  « •  • ;'  Anstey's  Bath  Guide,  the '  Hearken,  Lady 
Betty,  hearken ;' — ^take  up,  in  short.  Pope,  Prior,  Congreve,  Dryden, 
Fielding,  Smollett,  and  let  the  Counsel  select  passages,  and  what  be- 
comes of  their  copyright,  if  his  Wat  Tyler  decision  is  to  pass  into  a 
precedent  1  I  have  nothing  more  to  say :  you  must  judge  for  your- 
selves. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago.  I  have  had  a  tertian  ague ;  my 
daughter  Allegra  has  been  ill  also,  and  I  have  been  almost  obliged  to 
nm  away  with  a  married  woman ;  but  with  some  difficulty,  and  many 
internal  struggles,  I  reconciled  the  lady  with  her  lord,  and  cured  the 
fever  of  the  child  with  bark,  and  my  own  with  cold  water.  I  think  of 
setting  out  for  England  by  the  Tyrol  in  a  few  days,  so  that  I  could 
wish  you  to  direct  your  next  letter  to  Calais.  Excuse  my  writing  in 
great  naste  and  late  in  the  morning,  or  night,  whichever  you  pleaoe 
to  call  it.  The  Third  Canto  of '  Don  Juan'  is  completed,  in  about  two 
hundred  stanzas ;  very  decent,  I  believe,  but  do  not  know,  and  it  is 
useless  to  discuss  until  it  be  ascertained,  if  it  may  or  may  not  be  a 
property. 

"My  present  determination  to  quit  Italy  was  unlooked  for;  but  I 
have  explained  the  reasons  in  letters  to  my  sister  and  Doufflas  Kin- 
naird,  a  week  or  two  ago.  My  progress  will  depend  upon  the  snows 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  health  of  my  child,  who  is  at  present  quite  to- 
covered  r-but  I  hope  to  get  on  weU,  and  am 

**  Youn  ever  sod  tnily* 
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**  P.S.  Many  thankii  for  your  letters,  to  which  yon  are  not  to  con- 
aider  this  as  an  answer,  but  as  an  acknowledgment*** 

The  straggle  which,  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  him,  I  had  found 
Lord  Barron  so  well  disposed  to  make  towards  averting,  as  far  as  now 
lay  in  his  power,  some  of  the  mischievous  consequences  which,  both 
to  the  object  of  his  attachment  and  himself,  were  likely  to  result  ftom 
their  connexion,  had  been  broufffat,  as  the  foregoinj^  letters  show,  to  a 
crisis  soon  after  I  left  him.  The  Count  Guiccioh,  on  his  arrival  al 
Venice,  insisted,  as  we  have  Been,  that  his  lady  should  return  with 
him;  and,  after  some  conjugal  negotiations,  in  which  Lord  Byron 
does  not  appear  to  have  interfered,  the  youn^  Contessa  consented  re- 
luctantly to  accompany  her  lord  to  Ravenna,  it  beinff  first  covenanted, 
that,  in  future,  aU  communication  between  her  and  her  lover  should 


**  In  a  few  days  after  this,**  says  Mr.  Hoppner,  in  some  notices  of 
his  noble  friend  with  which  he  has  favoured  me,  ^he  returned  to 
Venice,  very  much  out  of  spirits,  owing  to  Madame  Guiccioli's  de- 
parture, and  out  of  humour  with  every  body  and  eveiy  thing  around 
nim.  We  resumed  our  rides  at  the  Lido,  and  I  did  my  best,  not  only 
to  raise  lus  spirits,  but  to  make  him  forget  his  absent  mistress,  and 
to  keep  him  to  his  purpose  of  returning  to  England.  He  went  into 
BO  society,  and  having  no  longer  any  rehsh  for  his  former  occupation 
htf  time,  when  he  was  not  wnting,  hung  heavy  enough  on  hand." 

The  promise  given  by  the  lovers  not  to  correspond,  was,  as  aU  par- 
ties must  have  foreseen,  soon  violated ;  and  the  letters  Lord  Byran 
addressed  to  the  lady,  at  this  time,  though  written  in  a  language  not 
his  own,  are  rendered  freouently  even  eloquent  by  the  mere  force  of 
the  ieeliiig  that  governed  him — a  feeling  which  could  not  have  owed 
its  fuel  to  fiancy  alone,  since  now  that  reality  had  been  so  long  sid>- 
stituted,  it  still  burned  on.  From  one  of  these  letters,  dated  Novem- 
ber 115th,  I  shall  so  far  presume  upon  the  discretionary  power  vested 
in  me,  as  to  lay  a  short  extract  or  two  before  the  reader— not  merely 
as  matters  of  curiosity,  but  on  account  of  the  strong  evidence  they 
aflbrd  of  the  struggle  between  passion  and  a  sense  of  right  that  now 
agitated  him. 

**  You  are,**  he  says,  **  and  ever  will  be,  my  first  thought  But  at 
this  moment,  I  am  m  a  state  most  dreadful,  not  knowing  which  way 
to  decide^— on  the  one  hand,  fearing  that  I  should  compromise  you 
for  ever,  by  my  return  to  Ravenna  and  the  consequences  of  sucn  a 
step,  and,  on  the  other,  dreading  that  I  shall  lose  botn  you  and  myself, 
and  aU  that  1  have  ever  known  or  tasted  of  happiness,  by  never  seeing 
you  more,  i  pray  of  you,  1  implore  you  to  be  comforted,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  I  cannot  cease  to  love  you  but  with  my  life.***  In  another 
part  he  says,  **  1  go  to  save  you,  and  leave  a  countir  insupportable 
to  me  without  you.  Your  letters  to  F  *  *  and  myself  do  wrouff  to  my 
motives — but  you  will  yet  see  your  iijustice.  It  is  not  enough  that  I 
must  leave  you— from  motives  of  which  ere  long  you  will  be  con- 

*  **  To  Mi,  e  nn\  lempre  mio  primo  pender.  Ma  m  ouesto  momeBto 
wmo  in  on'  stato  orribik  non  sapendo  com  decidere ;  temendo,  da  una  parts 
oomprometterti  in  etemo  col  mio  ritomo  a  Ravenna,  e  colle  sue  eonMqoensa ; 
e,  dal'  altra  perderti,  e  me  itoMo,  e  tutto  qoel  che  ho  oonoedato  ho  gwtato 
di  felieiti,  nel  non  vederti  piit  Ti  prego,  ti  ropplioo  eafanaxti,  e  oredm  ehs 
non  poMo  coMare  ad  amarti  che  eoUa  vita." 
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vinced— it  is  not  enough  that  I  must  fly  from  Italy,  with  a  heart  deeply 
wounded,  after  having  passed  all  my  days  in  soUtode  since  your  d^ 
parture,  sick  both  in  body  and  mind— -but  I  must  also  have  to  endure 
your  reproaches  without  answering  and  without  deserring  them. 
Farewell !— in  that  one  word  is  comprised  the  death  of  my  happiness.^* 

He  had  now  arranged  evenr  thing  for  his  departure  for  England, 
and  had  even  fixed  the  day^  when  accounts  reached  him  from  Ravenna 
that  the  Contessa  was  alarmingly  ill  >— her  sorrow  at  their  separation 
having  so  much  preyed  upon  her  mind,  that  even  her  own  family, 
fearful  of  the  consequences,  had  withdrawn  all  opposition  to  her 
wishes,  and  now,  with  the  sanction  of  Count  Ouiccioli  himself,  en- 
treated her  lover  to  hasten  to  Ravenna.  What  was  he,  in  this  dilemma, 
to  do  ?  Already  had  he  announced  his  coming  to  different  friends  in 
England,  and  every  dictate,  he  felt,  of  prudence  and  manly  fortituds 
urged  his  departure.  While  thus  balancing  between  duty  and  incli- 
nation, the  day  appomted  for  his  setting  out  arrived ;  and  the  follow- 
ing picture,  from  the  life,  of  his  irresolution  on  the  occasion,  is  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  female  friend  of  Madame  Guiccioli,  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  scene.  ^*  He  was  ready  dressed  for  the  Journey,  his  gloves 
and  cap  on,  and  even  his  little  cane  in  his  hand.  Nothing  was  now 
waited  for  but  his  coming  down  stairs, — ^his  boxes  being  already  ail 
on  board  the  ^ndola.  At  this  moment,  my  lord,  by  way  of  pretext 
declares,  that  if  it  should  strike  one  o^clock  before  every  thing  was  in 
order  (his  arms  being  the  only  thing  not  yet  quite  ready),  he  would 
not  go  that  day.    The  hour  strikes,  and  he  remains  r*t 

The  writer  adds,  *'  it  is  evident  he  has  not  the  heart  to  go  (**  and  the 
result  proved  that  she  had  not  judged  him  wronglv.  Tm  Teiy  next 
day's  tidings  from  Ravenna  decided  his  fate,  and  ne  himself»  in  a  let* 
ter  to  the  Contessa,  thus  announces  the  triumi)h  which  she  had 
achieved.  •*  F  •  •  •  will  already  have  told  jrou,  wkh  her  atetul&mtd 
iublimity,  that  Love  has  gained  the  victory.  I  could  not  summon  up 
resolution  enough  to  leave  Uie  country  where  you  are,  without,  at 
least,  once  more  seeing  you.  On  yourtdf^  perhaps,  it  will  depend, 
whether  1  ever  again  shall  leave  you.  Of  tne  rest  we  shall  speak 
when  we  meet.  You  ought,  by  this  time,  to  know  which  is  most  con- 
ducive to  your  welfare,  my  presence  or  my  absence.  For  myself,  I 
am  a  citizen  of  the  world--all  countries  are  alike  to  mew    You  have 

*  **  lo  parto,  per  talvcuiU  •  lascio  un  paese  divenuto  insopportabile  senia 
di  te.  ^  Le  tue  lettere  alia  F  *  *,  ed  anche  a  me  steno  fanno  torto  ai  iniei 
motivi :  ma  col  tempo  vedrai  la  taa  ingiastizia.  Tu  parli  del  dolor-^o  lo 
■ento,  ma  mi  mancano  le  parole.  Non  basta  lasciarti  per  dei  motivi  dei 
quail  ta  eri  peranaaa  (non  molto  tempo  fa)— non  basU  partire  dair  Itafia 
col  cuore  lacerato,  dopo  aver  panato  tutti  i  giomi  dopo  la  tua  partenza  Bella 
Bolitudine,  ammalato  di  corpo  e  di  anima— ma  ho  anche  a  sopportare  i  tuoi 
rimproveri,  senza  replicarti,  e  senza  meritarli.  Addlo->in  quella  parola  I 
eompresa  la  morte  di  mia  felioiti." 

The  cloM  of  this  last  sentence  ezhibitfl  one  of  the  very  few  instances  of 
incorrectness  that  Lord  Byron  falls  into  in  these  letters ;— the  proper  ooo- 
straction  being  ^  delta  mia  felicity." 

t  •*  Egii  era  lutto  vestito  di  viaggio  coi  guanti  fra  le  mani,  col  sno  bonnet^ 
t  persino  coUa  piccola  sua  canna ;  non  altro  aspettavasi  che  egli  scendesae  lo 
scale  tutti  i  bauli  erano  m  barca.  Milord  fa  la  pretesta  che  se  snona  on  era 
dopo  il  mezzodi  e  che  non  sia  ogni  cosa  all'  ordine  (poichd  le  armi  sole  non 
erano  in  pronto)  egli  non  partirebbe  piik  per  quel  giomo.  L'ora  suona  ed 
•gii  resta.'' 
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ever  l«een,  since  our  first  acquaintance,  the  sole  Med  of  my  thoughts. 
My  opinion  was,  that  the  best  course  I  could  adfopt,  both  for  your 
peace  and  that  of  all  yoiu:  family,  would  have  been  to  depart  and  go 
far,yar  away  from  you ;— since  to  have  been  near  and  not  approach 
you  would  have  been,  for  me,  impossible.  You  have  however  decided 
that  I  am  to  return  to  Ravenna.  I  shall  accordingly  return— -and 
8h\%Il  do  —and  he  all  that  you  wish.    I  cannot  say  more.'** 

On  quitting  Venice  he  took  leave  of  Mr.  Hoppner  in  a  short  but  cor* 
dial  letter,  which  I  cannot  better  introduce  than  by  prefixing  to  it  the 
few  words  of  comment  with  which  this  excellent  friend  of  the  noble 
p6et  has  himself  accompanied  it.  *'  I  need  not  say  with  what  painful 
feeling  I  witnessed  the  departure  of  a  person  who,  from  the  first  day 
^  our  acquaintance,  had  treated  me  with  unwearied  kindness,  repOs- 
hig  a  confidence  in  me  which  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  my  utmost 
efforts  to  deserve ;  admitting  me  to  an  intimacy  which  I  had  no  right 
to  claim,  and  listening  with  patience,  and  the  greatest  good  temper,  to 
the  remonstrances  I  ventured  to  make  upon  ms  conduct.*^ 


LETTER  CCCXLIX. 

TO  fttB.  BOPPIISR* 
^  MY  DEAR  ROPPKER, 

**  Partings  are  but  bitter  work  at  best,  so  that  1  shall  not  venture  on 
E  second  with  you.  Pray  make  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Hoppner,  and 
tssnlpe  her  of  nfy  unalterable  reverence  (or  the  singular  goodness  of 
ler  disposition,  which  is  not  without  its  reward  even  in  this  world— 
for  those  who  are  no  great  believers  in  human  virtues  would  discover 
enough  in  lier  to  give  them  a  better  opinion  of  their  fellow-creatures* 
and — what  is  still  more  difficult-^-of  themselves,  as  being  of  the  same 
species,  howevtc  inferior  in  approaching  its  nobler  models.  Make« 
too,  what  excuses  ^ou  can  for  my  omission  of  the  ceremony  of  leave- 
taking.  If  we  all  me%t  again,  I  wiU  make  my  humblest  apology ;  if 
not,  recollect  that  I  wisty>d  you  all  well ;  and,  if  you  can,  forget  that  1 
have  given  you  a  great  dea  of  trouble. 

"Yours,  &C.&C/' 

*  ^  La  F  *  *  ti  avra  detta,  eolla  t^ia  tolUa  sublimits,  che  TAmor  ha  vinto> 
lo  non  ho  potato  trovare  forza  dl  flkqima  par  lasciare  il  paesa  dove  tu  aei, 
Benza  vedertl  almeno  un'  alUra  volta  : — Corsd  dipendera  da  ie  se  mai  ti  lascio 
piu.  Per  il  reeto  parleremo.  Tu  dovresxi  adesso  sapere  cosa  Bark  piii  con* 
venevole  al  tuo  ben  essere  la  mia  presenza  ola  mia  lontananza.  lo  sono  cit* 
tadino  del  mondo — tutti  i  paesi  sono  eguali  jkcr  me.  Tu  sei  atata  sempre 
(dopo  che  ci  siamo  conoBciuti)  Punieo  oggeiio  di  miei  pensieri.  Credeva  che 
il  miglior  partito  per  la  pace  tua  e  la  pace  di  tua  famiglia  fosse  il  mio  partiret 
e  andare  bon  lorUano ;  poiche  stare  vicino  e  non  a'vvicinarti  sarebbe  per  mS 
impossibile.  Ma  tu  hai  deciso  che  io  debbo  ritomare  a  Ravenna — tomaro-^ 
6  fard— e  saro  cid  che  tu  vuoi.    Non  posso  dirti  di  piii." 
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LETTER  CCCL. 

TO  MIU  MUfUUT* 

'•  Venice,  December  lOfh,  1819. 

**  Since  I  last  wrote,  I  have  chanffed  my  mind,  and  shall  not  come 
to  England.  The  more  1  contemplate,  the  more  1  dislike  the  place 
and  the  prospect.  You  may  therefore  address  to  me  as  usual  hertt 
though  I  mean  to  so  to  another  city.  I  have  finished  the  Third  Canto 
of  Dbn  Juan,  but  the  thing;s  I  have  read  and  heard  discourage  all  far- 
tiier  publication— at  least  for  the  present.  You  may  try  the  copy 
question,  but  you  11  lose  it :  the  ciy  i^  up,  and  cant  is  up.  1  should 
have  no  objection  to  return  the  price  of  the  cop]rnght,  and  have  wiit- 
ten  to  Mr.  Kinnaird  by  this  post  on  the  subject.    Talk  with  him. 

**  I  have  not  the  patience,  nor  do  1  feel  interest  enough  in  the  ques- 
tion, to  contend  with  the  fellows  in  their  own  slang ;  but  I  perceive 
Mr.  Blackwood's  Magazine  and  one  or  two  others  of  your  missives 
have  been  hyperbolical  in  their  praise,  and  diabolical  in  their  abuse. 
I  like  and  admire  W  *  *  n,  and  he  should  not  have  indulged  himself 
in  such  outrageous  license.*  It  is  overdone  and  defeats  itself.  What 
would  he  say  to  the  grossness  without  passion  and  the  misanthropy 
without  feekng  of  Gulliver's  Travels  1— When  he  talks  of  lady  Byron^s 
business,  he  tuks  of  what  he  knows  nothing  about ;  and  you  may  teU 
him  that  no  one  can  more  desire  a  public  investigation  of  that  a&ir 
than  I  do. 

**  I  sent  home  by  Moore  {/or  Moore  only,  who  has  my  journal  also) 
my  Memoir  written  up  to  1816,  and  I  gave  him  leave  to  show  it  to 
wnom  he  pleased,  but  not  topubluh^  on  zaj  account.  You  may  read 
it,  and  you  may  let  W  *  *  n  read  it,  if  he  likes— not  for  his  jmbtie  opi- 
nion, but  his  private ;  for  I  like  the  man,  and  care  very  little  about  his 
magazine.  And  I  could  wish  Lady  B.  herself  to  read  it  that  she  ma^ 
have  it  in  her  power  to  mark  any  thin^  mistaken  or  misstated;  as  it 
may  probably  appear  after  my  extinction,  and  it  would  be  but  fair 
she  snould  see  it,— that  is  to  say,  herself  willinf* 

** Perhaps 4  may  take  a  journey  to  you  in  the  spring;  but  I  have 
been  ill  and  am  indolent  and  indecisive,  b<H;ause  few  things  interest 
me.  These  fellows  first  abused  me  for  being  gloomy,  and  now  they 
pre  wroth  that  I  am,  or  attempted  to  be,  facetious.  I  have  got  such  a 
eold  and  headache  that  I  can  hardly  see  what  I  scrawl  ^— the  winters 
here  are  as  shan>  as  needles.  Some  time  ago  I  wrote  to  you  rather 
fully  about  my  Italian  affairs ;  at  present  I  can  say  no  more  except 
that  you  shall  hear  farther  by-and-by. 

''Your  Blackwood  accuser  me  of  treating  women  harshly:  it  may 
be  so, but  I  have  been  their  martyr;  my  whole  life  has  been  sacrificed 
to  them  and  by  ihem.  I  mean  to  leave  Venice  in  a  few  days,  but  you 
will  address  your  letters  here  as  usuaL  When  I  fix  elsewhere,  you 
shall  know." 


*  This  is  one  of  the  many  miatakee  into  which  his  diftance  from  the  i 
of  literaiy  openttionji  led  him.  The  gentleman  to  whom  the  hoetile  article 
in  theMagazme  ii  here  attributed,  hat  never,  either  then  or  since,  written  upoa 
the  attbject  of  the  noble  poet^s  character  or  genius,  without  giving  vent  to  a 
fteling  of  admiration  as  enthosiastio  as  it  is  always  eloquently  and  powar- 
IhUv  ( ^ 
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Soon  after  this  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  he  set  out  for  Ravenna,  from 
which  place  we  shall  find  his  correspondence  for  the  next  year  and  a 
half  dated.  For  a  short  time  after  his  arrival,  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  an  inn ;  but  the  Count  Guiccioli  having  allowed  him  to  hire  a  suite 
of  iq;>artments  in  the  Palazzo  Guiccioli  itself,  he  was  once  more  lodged 
under  the  same  roof  with  his  mistress. 


LETTER  CCCLL 

TO  MR.  B0FP5ER. 

"Ravenna,  December  31st,  1819. 

**  I  have  been  here  this  week,  and  was  obliged  to  put  on  my  armour 
and  go  the  night  after  my  arrival  to  the  Marauis  Cavalli%  where  there 
were  between  two  and  three  hundred  of  the  best  company  I  have  seen 
in  Italy, — more  beauty,  more  youth,  and  more  diamonds  among  tha 
women  than  have  been  seen  these  fifiy  years  in  the  Sea-Sodom.*  I 
never  saw  such  a  difference  between  two  places  of  the  same  latitude 
(or  j^latitude,  it  is  dl  one), — ^music,  dancing,  and  play,  all  in  the  same 
scUle.  The''G.'s  object  appeared  to  be  to  parade  her  foreign  lover  as 
much  as  possible,  and,  faitn,  if  she  seemed  to  glory  in  the  scandal,  it 
was  not  for  me  to  be  huhamed  of  it.  Nobody  seemed  saiprised  s--bU 
the  women,  on  the  contrary,  were,  as  it  were,  delighted  witn  the  excel- 
lent example.  The  vice-legate,  and  adl  the  other  vices,  were  as  polite 
as  could  be ; — and  I,  who  had  acted  on  the  reserve,  was  fairly  obliged 
to  take  the  lady  under  my  arm,  and  look  as  much  like  a  cicisbeo  as  I 
could  on  so  short  a  notice, — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  embarrassment  of  a 
cocked  hat  and  sword,  much  more  formidable  to  me  than  ever  it  will 
be  to  the  enemy. 

**  I  write  in  great  haste— do  you  answer  as  hastily.  I  can  under- 
stand nothing  of  all  this ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  G.  had  been  presumed 
to  be  plantei  and  was  determined  to  show  that  she  was  not,— ^2afi<a- 
tion,  in  this  hemisphere,  being  the  greatest  moral  misfortune.  But 
this  is  mere  conjecture,  for  I  know  nothing  about  it— except  that  every 
body  are  very  kind  to  her,  and  not  discourteous  to  me.  .Fathers,  ana 
all  relations,  quite  agreeable. 

**  Yours  ever, 
*«B. 

"  P.S.  Best  respects  to  Mrs.  H. 

**  I  would  send  the  eamplimenU  of  the  season ;  but  the  season  itself 
is  so  little  complimentary  with  snow  and  rain  that  I  wait  for  r— 
«hine.^ 

*  '^  Gehenna  of  the  waten!  thou  Sea-Sodom  !** 

MAaiRO  FAUiao. 


Or 


NOTICES  OF  THE        [a.  d.  18M. 
LETTER  CCCLn. 

TO  IIB.MOOBK. 

*<Jaiiliai7Sd,1890. 

*lfT  DBAtt  MOOEBy 

" « To-day  it  is  my  wedding-day, 
And  all  the  folks  would  stare 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 
And  I  should  dine  at  Ware.' 

**  Here 's  a  happy  new  year !  but  with  reason 
I  beg  you  'U  permit  me  to  say — 
Wish  me  many  returns  of  the  seojom 
But  as  fiw  as  you  please  of  the  day. 

«*My  this  present  writmg  is  to  direct  you  that,  ift^  chooaes,  she 
may  see  the  MS.  Memoir  in  your  possession.    I  wish  h«r  to  have  fair 

Slay,  in  all  cases,  even  though  it  will  not  be  publiahed  Ull  after  my 
ecease.    For  this  purpose,  it  were  but  just  thi»*  I-ady  B.  should  know 
what  is  there  said  of  her  and  hers,  that  fhe  may  have  full  power  to 
remark  on  or  respond  to  any  part  or  parts,  as  may  seem  fitting  to  her- 
«elf.    This  is  fair  dealing,  I  presume,  in  all  events. 
**  To  change  the  subject,  are  you  in  England!  I  send  you  an  epitaph 

for  Castlereagh. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Another  for  Pitt — 

<<  With  death  doomM  to  grapple 
Beneath  this  cold  slab,  ne 
Who  lied  in  the  Chapel 
Now  lies  in  the  Abbey. 

«« The  gods  seem  to  have  made  me  poetical  this  day  :— 

**  In  digging  up  your  bones,  Tem  Paine, 
WDl.  Cobbett  has  done  well: 
Yott  visit  him  on  earth  again. 
He  11  visit  you  in  heU. 


^  You  come  to  him  on  earth  again. 
He  11  go  with  you  to  hell. 


*  Pray  let  not  these  versiculi  go  forth  with  my  name,  except  among 
the  initiated,  because  my  friend  H.  has  foamed  into  a  reformer,  and,  I 
greatly  fear,  will  subside  into  Newgate ;  since  the  Honourable  House, 
according  to  Galignani's  Reports  of  Parliamentary  Debates,  are 
menacing  a  prosecution  to  a  pamphlet  of  his.  I  shall  be  very  sorry 
to  hear  of  any  thing  but  good  for  nim,  particularly  in  these  niiserable 
squabbles ;  but  these  are  the  natural  effects  of  taking  a  part  in  theink 

*•  For  my  own  part,  I  had  a  sad  scene  since  you  went.  Count  Gcu 
came  for  nis  wife«  and  rumi  of  those  consequences  which  Scott  pio^ 
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phesied  ensued.  There  was  no  damages,  as  in  England,  and  so  Scott 
lost  his  wager.  But  there  was  a  great  scene,  for  she  would  not,  at 
first,  go  back  with  him — at  least,  she  did  go  back  with  him ;  but  he 
insisted,  reasonably  enough,  that  all  communication  should  be  broken 
off  between  her  and  me.  So,  finding  Italy  very  dull,  and  having  a 
fever  tertian,  I  packed  up  my  valise  and  prepared  to  cross  the  Alps  ; 
but  my  daughter  fell  ill,  and  detained  me. 

**  Alter  her  arrival  at  Ravenna,  the  Guiccloli  fell  ill  again  too ;  and» 
at  last,  her  father  (who  had,  all  along,  opposed  the  liaison  most  vio* 
lently  till  now)  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  she  was  in  such  a  stale  that 
he  begged  me  to  come  and  see  ner,-^nd  that  her  husband  had 
acquiesced,  in  consequence  of  her  relapse,  and  that  he  (her  father) 
would  guarantee  all  this,  and  that  there  would  be  no  farther  scenes  in 
consequence  between  them,  and  that  I  should  not  be  compromised  in 
any  way.  I  set  out  soon  after,  and  have  been  here  ever  since.  I 
found  her  a  good  deal  altered,  but  getting  better : — ali  this  comes  of 
reading  Corinna. 

**  The  Carnival  is  about  to  begin,  and  I  saw  about  two  or  three 
hmidred  people  at  the  Marquis  Cavalli's  the  other  evening,  with  as 
much  youth,  beauty,  and  diamonds  among  the  women,  as  ever  ave- 
raged in  the  like  number.  My  appearance  in  waiting  on  the  Guiccioli 
was  considered  as  a  thing  of  course.  The  Marquis  is  her  uncle»  and 
naturally  considered  me  as  her  relation. 

**  The  paper  is  out,  and  so  is  the  letter.  Pray  write.  Address  to 
Yenice,  whence  the  letters  will  be  forwarded. 

**  Yours,  fte. 


LETTER  CCCLin. 

TO  MR.  Hoppirm. 

"  Ravenna,  January  SOth,  18SHK 
**  I  have  not  decided  any  thing  about  remaining  at  Ravenna.  I  may 
stay  a  day,  a  week,  a  year,  all  my  life ;  but  all  this  depends  upon  what 
1  can  neither  see  nor  foresee.  I  came  because  I  was  called,  and  will 
go  the  moment  that  I  perceive  what  may  render  my  departure  proper. 
My  attachment  has  neither  the  blindness  of  the  beginning,  nor  th& 
nucroftcopic  accuracy  of  the  close  to  such  liaisons  ;•  but  ^  time  and  the 
hour*  mcdt  decide  upon  what  I  do.  I  can  as  yet  say  nothing,  because 
1  hardly  k^ow  any  thing  beyond  what  I  have  told  you. 

•*  I  wrote  to  you  last  post  for  my  moveables,  as  there  is  no  getting 
a  lodging  with  a  ehair  or  table  here  ready ;  apd  as  I  have  already  some 
things  of  the  sort  ai  Bologna  which  I  had  last  summer  there  for  my 
daughter,  I  have  direcv>d  them  to  be  moved ;  and  wish  the  like  to  be 
done  with  those  of  Venito,  that  I  may  at  least  get  out  of  the  *  Albergo 
Imperiale,*  which  tV  imperial  in  all  true  sense  of  the  epithet.  Buffint 
may  be  paid  for  his  poison.  I  forgot  to  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Hoppner 
for  a  whole  treasure  of  toys  for  Allegra  before  our  departure ;  it  was 
very  kind,  and  we  are  very  grateful. 

**Your  account  of  the  weeding  of  the  Governor's  party  is  very  en- 
fertaining.  If  you  do  not  understand  the  consular  exceptions,  I  do ;; 
and  it  is  right  that  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  woman  of  probity,  should 
find  it  sOy  particularly  in  a  place  where  there  ace  not  '  t^n  righteous/ 
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Afl  to  nobility— in  England  none  are  strictly  noble  bat  peers,  not  even 
peers'  sons,  though  tided  by  courtesy ;  nor  knights  of  the  garter,  on- 
less  of  the  peeraffe,  so  that  Castlereagh  himself  would  hardly  pass 
through  a  foreifi:n  herald's  ordeal  till  the  death  of  his  father. 

**  The  snow  is  a  foot  deep  here.  There  is  a  theatre,  and  opera^^ 
the  Barber  of  Seville.  Balls  begin  on  Monday  next.  Pay  the  porter 
for  never  looking  after  the  gate,  and  ship  my  chattels,  and  let  me  know, 
or  let  Castelli  let  me  know,  how  my  lawsuits  go  on— but  fee  him  only 
in  proportion  to  his  success.  Perhaps  we  may  meet  in  the  spring  yet, 
if  you  are  for  England.  I  see  H  *  *  has  got  into  a  scrape,  which 
do^  not  please  me ;  he  should  not  have  gone  so  deep  among  those 
men,  without  calculating  the  consequences.  I  used  to  think  myself 
the  most  imprudent  of  all  among  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  but 
almost  begin  to  doubt  it. 

"Yours,  Ac- 


LETTER  CCCUV. 

TO  lOU  HOPPHEH. 

**  Ravenna,  January  3l8t,  1890. 

^  You  would  hardly  have  been  troubled  with  the  removal  of  my  fur- 
niture, but  there  is  none  to  be  had  nearer  than  Bologna,  and  I  have 
been  fain  to  have  that  of  the  rooms  which  I  fitted  up  for  my  daughter 
there  in  the  summer  removed  here.  The  eigpense  will  be  at  least  as 
great  of  the  land  carriage,  so  that  you  see  it  was  necessity,  and  not 
choice.  Here  they  get  every  thing  from  Bologna,  except  some  lighter 
articles  from  Fori!  or  Faenza. 

"  If  Scott  is  returned,  pray  remember  me  to  him,  and  plead  laziness 
the  whole  and  sole  cause  of  my  not  replying : — dreadful  is  the  exertion 
of  letter-writing.  The  Carnival  here  is  less  boisterous,  but  we  have 
balls  and  a  theatre.  I  carried  Bankes  to  boUi,  and  he  carried  away,  I 
believe,  a  much  more  favourable  impression  of  the  society  here  than 
of  that  of  Venice — ^recollect  that  I  speak  of  the  native  society  only. 

"  1  am  drilling  very  hard  to  learn  how  to  double  a  shawl,  and  should 
succeed  to  admiration  if  1  did  not  always  double  it  the  wrong  side 
out ;  and  then  1  sometimes  confuse  and  bring  away  two,  so  as  to  put 
all  the  Serventi  out,  besides  keeping  their  Seruiie  in  the  cold  till  every 
body  can  get  back  their  property.  But  it  is  a  dreadfully  moral  place, 
for  you  must  not  look  at  any  body's  wife  except  your  neighbour's, — 
if  you  go  to  the  next  door  but  one,  you  are  scolded,  and  presumed  to 
be  perfidious.  And  then  a  relazione  or  an  amicizia  seem^  to  be  a  re- 
gular aflair  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years,  at  which  penod,  if  there  oc- 
cur a  widowhood,  it  finishes  by  a  sposalizio ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  it 
has  so  many  rules  of  its  own  that  it  is  not  much  better.  A  man  actu- 
ally  becomes  apiece  of  female  property,— ^tbey  won't  let  their  Serventi 
many  until  there  is  a  vacancy  for  themselves.  I  know  two  instances, 
of  this  in  one  family  here. 

"  To-night  there  was  a *  Lottery  after  the  opera ;  it  is  an  odd 

ceremony.  Bankes  and  I  took  tickets  of  it,  and  buffooned  together 
very  merrily.  He  is  gone  to  Firenze.  Mrs.  J  *  *  should  have  sent 
you  my  postscript ;  there  was  no  occasion  to  have  bored  you  in  penoiu 

'*  The  word  here,  being  under  the  seal,  is  illegible. 
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I  never  interfere  in  anybody's  sqi^abbles,— she  may  scratch  your  face 
,  herself. 

**  The  weather  here  has  been  dreadful — snow  several  feet— a^ioiM 
broke  down  a  bridge,  and  flooded  heaven  knows  how  many  eampi; 
then  rain  came — ^and  it  is  still  thawing — so  that  my  saddle-horses  have 
a  sinecure  tiU  the  roads  become  more  practicable.  Why  did  Lega  give 
away  the  goat?  a  blockhead— I  must  have  him  again. 

**  Will  you  pay  Missiaglia  and  the  Buffo  Buffini  of  the  Gran  Bre- 
tania.  I  heard  from  Moore,  who  is  at  Paris ;  I  had  previously  written 
to  him  in  London,  but  he  has  not  yet  got  my  letter,  apparently. 

.^  Believe  me,  hc.^ 


LETTER  CCCLV. 

TO  KB.  MURRJLT. 

'<  Ravenna,  February  7th,  1890« 

**  I  have  had  no  letter  from  you  these  two  months ;  but  since  I  came 
here  m  December,  1819, 1  sent  you  a  letter  for  Moore,  who  is  God 
knows  where — ^in  Paris  or  London,  I  presume.  I  have  copied  and  cut 
the  Third  Canto  of  Don  Juan  itUo  taoo^  because  it  was  too  long;  and  I 
tell  you  this  beforehand,  because  in  case  of  any  reckoning  between 
you  and  me,  these  two  are  only  to  go  for  ome^  as  this  was  the  original 
form,  and,  in  fact,  the  two  together  are  not  longer  than  one  of  the  first : 
so  remember  that  1  have  not  made  this  division  to  doMe  upoayou; 
but  merely  to  suppress  some  tediousness  in  the  aspect  of  the  thing. 
I  should  have  served  you  a  pretty  trick  if  I  had  sent  you,  for  example^ 
cantos  of  60  stanzas  each. 

**  I  am  translating  the  First  Canto  of  Pulci's  Mor^te  Maggiore^ 
and  have  half  done  it ;  but  these  last  days  of  the  Carmval  confuse  and 
interrupt  every  thing. 

**  I  have  not  yet  sent  off  the  Cantos,  and  have  some  doubt  whether 
Ihey  ought  to  be  published,  for  they  have  not  the  spirit  of  the  first. 
The  outcry  has  not  frightened  but  it  has  hurt  me,  and  I  have  not  writ- 
ten eon  amwre  this  time.  It  is  very  decent,  however,  and  as  dull  as 
'the  last  new  comedy.' 

**  I  think  my  translations  of  Pulci  will  make  you  stare.  It  must  be 
put  by  the  original,  stanza  for  stanza,  and  verse  for  verse ;  and  you 
wQl  see  what  was  permitted  in  a  Catholic  country  and  a  bigoted  age 
to  a  churchman^  on  the  score  of  religion  ; — and  so  tell  those  buffoons 
who  accuse  me  of  attacking  the  Liturgy. 

**  I  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  it  being  the  hour  of  the  Corso,  and  I 
must  ffo  and  buffoon  with  the  rest.  My  daughter  Alle^  is  just  gone 
with  the  Countess  G.  in  Count  G.'s  coach  and  six,  to  join  the  caval* 
cade,  and  I  must  follow  with  all  the  rest  of  the  Ravenna  worid.  Our 
old  Cardinal  is  dead,  and  the  new  one  not  appointed  yet;  but  the 
masking  goes  on  the  same,  the  vice-legate  bemg  a  good  governor. 
We  have  had  hideous  frost  and  snow,  but  all  is  mild  again. 

**  Yours,  *c," 
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LETTER  CCCLVI. 

TO  MR.  BINKES. 

^  RaTenna,  February  19, 1820. 

**  I  hare  room  for  you  in  the  house  here,  as  I  had  in  Venice,  if  you 
think  fit  to  make  use  of  it ;  but  do  not  expect  to  find  the  same  gor- 
geous suite  of  tapestried  halls.  Neither  dangers  nor  tropical  heats  hsTe 
ever  prevented  your  penetrating  wherever  you  had  a  mind  to  it,  and 
why  should  the  snow  now ! — Italian  snow — fie  on  it ! — so  pray  come. 
Tita's  heart  yearns  for  you,  and  mayhap  for  your  silver  broad  pieces ; 
and  your  playfellow,  the  monkey,  is  alone  and  inconsolable. 

^  1  forget  whether  you  admire  or  tolerate  red  hair,  so  that  I  rather 
dread  showing  you  all  that  I  have  about  me  and  around  me  in  this 
city.  Come,  nevertheless, — you  can  pay  Dante  a  morning  visit,  and 
I  will  undertake  that  Theodore  and  Honoria  will  be  most  happy  to  see 
you  in  the  forest  hard  by.  We  Goths,  also,  of  Ravenna  hope  you  will 
not  despise  our  arch-Goth,  Theodoric.  1  must  leave  it  to  these 
worthies  to  entertain  you  all  the  fore  part  of  the  day,  seeing  that  I  have 
none  at  all  myself— tne  lark,  that  rouses  me  from  my  slumbers,  being 
an  afternoon  bird.  But,  then,  all  your  evenings,  and  as  much  as  you 
can  give  me  of  your  nights,  will  be  mine.  Ay !  and  you  will  find  me 
eatmg  flesh,  too,  like  yourself  or  any  other  cannibal,  except  it  be  upon 
Fridays.    Then,  there  are  more  Cantos  (and  be  d— d  to  them)  of  what 

the  courteous  reader,  Mr.  S ,  calls  Grub-street,  in  my  drawer, 

which  I  have  a  little  scheme  to  conunit  to  your  charge  for  England  ^ 
only  I  must  first  cut  up  (or  cut  down)  two  aforesaid  Cantos  into  three, 
because  I  am  grown  base  and  mercenary,  and  it  is  an  ill  precedent  to 
let  my  Mecsnas,  Murray,  get  too  much  for  his  money.  1  am  bu8y» 
also,  with  Pulci— translating^HBervilely  translating,  staoxa  for  stanza^ 
and  line  for  line— two  octaves  every  mght, — the  same  allowance  as  at 
Venice. 

**  Would  you  call  at  your  banker's  at  Bolognat  and  ask  him  for  some 
letters  lying  there  for  me,  and  bum  them  t — or  I  will— so  do  not  bum 
them,  but  bring  them, — and  believe  me  ever  and  very  afiectionately 

"Yours, 

•*  Btbon. 

"  P.S.  I  have  a  particular  wish  to  hear  from  yourself  something^ 
about  Cyprus,  so  pray  recollect  all  that  you  can. — Good  night.** 

LETTER  CCCLVn. 

TO  MB.   MURRAY. 

'*  Ravenna,  Feb.  21st,  I8Sa 
"  The  bull-dogs  will  be  very  agreeable.  I  have  only  those  of  this 
country,  who,  though  good,  have  not  the  tenacity  of  tooth  and  stoic- 
ism in  endurance  of  my  canine  fellow-citizens :  then  pn^r  send  them 
by  the  readiest  conveyance— perhaps  best  by  sea.  Mr.  Kinnaird  will 
disburse  for  them,  and  deduct  from  the  amount  on  your  application  or 
that  of  Captain  Tyler. 
**  I  see  the  good  old  King  is  gone  to  his  place.    One  can*t  help  being 
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«ony,  thou^  blindness,  and  age,  and  insanity  ave  supposed  to  be 
drawbacks  on  human  felicity ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  latter 
at  least  might  not  render  him  happier  than  any  of  his  subjects. 

**  I  have  no  thoughts  of  coming  to  the  coronation,  though  I  should 
like  to  see  it,  and  though  I  have  a  right  to  be  a  puppet  in  it ;  but  my 
division  with  Lady  Byron,  which  has  drawn  an  equinoctial  line  be-' 
tween  me  and  mine  in  ail  other  things,  will  operate  in  this  also.to  pre- 
vent my  being  in  the  same  procession. 

**  By  Saturday's  post  I  sent  you  four  packets,  containing  Cantos 
Third  and  Fourth.  Recollect  that  these  two  cantos  reckon  only  as 
one  with  you  and  me,  being  in  fact  the  third  canto  cut  into  two,  because 
I  found  it  too  long.  Remember  this,  and  do  n't  imagine  that  there 
could  be  any  other  motive.  The  whole  is  ^bout  235  stanzas,  more  or 
less,  and  a  lyric  of  96  lines,  so  that  they  are  no  longer  than  the  first 
tinffle  cantos:  but  the  truth  is,  that  I  made  the  first  too  long,  and 
should  have  cut  those  down  also  had  I  thought  better.  Instead  of 
saying  in  future  for  so  many  cantos,  say  so  many  stanzas  or  pages  : 
it  was  Jacob  Tonson's  way,  and  certainly  the  best ;  it  prevents  mis- 
takes. I  might  have  sent  you  a  dozen  cantos,  of  40  stanzas  each, — 
those  of '  The  Minstrel'  (Beattie's)  are  no  longer,^and  ruined  you 
at  onbe,  if  you  do  n't  sufifer  as  it  is.  But  recollect  that  you  are  not 
pinned  doten  to  any  thing  you  say  in  a  letter,  and  that,  calculating 
even  these  two  cantos  as  one  only  (which  they  were  and  are  to  be 
reckoned),  you  are  not  bound  by  your  offer.  Act  as  may  seem  fair  to 
all  parties. 

**  I  have  finished  my  translation  of  the  First  Canto  of  the  '  Morgante 
Maggioie'  of  PuU?i,  which  I  will  transcribe  and  send.  It  is  the  parent, 
not  only  of  WhisUecraft,  but  of  all  jocose  Italian  poetry.  You  must 
print  it  side  by  side  with  the  original  Italian,  because  I  wish  the  reader 
to  judge  of  the  fidelity :  it  is  stanza  for  stanza,  and  often  line  for  line, 
if  not  word  for  woid. 

**'  You  ask  me  for  a  volume  of  manners,  &c.  on  Italy.  Perhaps  I 
am  in  the  case  to  know  more  of  them  than  most  Englishmen,  because 
I  have  lived  among  the  natives,  and  in  parts  of  the  country  where 
Englishmen  never  resided  before  (I  speak  of  Romagna  and  this  place 
particularly) ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  I  do  not  choose  to 
treat  in  print  on  such  a  subject.  1  have  lived  in  their  houses  and  in 
the  heart  of  their  families,  sometimes  merely  as  '  amico  di  casa,'  and 
sometimes  as  '  amico  di  cuore'  of  the  Dama,  and  in  neither  ease  do  I 
feel  myself  authorized  in  making  a  book  of  them.  Their  moral  is  not 
your  moral ;  their  life  is  not  your  life ;  you  would  not  understand  it : 
It  is  not  English,  nor  French,  nor  German,  which  you  would  all  under- 
stand. The  conventual  education,  the  cavalier  servitude,  the  habits 
of  thought  and  living  are  so  entirely  different,  and  the  difference 
becomes  so  much  more  striking,  the  more  you  live  intimately  with 
them,  that  I  know  not  how  to  make  you  comprehend  a  people  who 
are  at  once  temperate  and  profligate,  serious  in  their  characters  and 
buffoons  in  their  amusements,  capable  of  impressions  and  passions, 
which  are  at  once  tndden  and  durable  (what  you  find  in  no  other 
nation),  and  who  actually  have  no  society  (what  we  would  call  so), 
as  you  may  see  by  their  comedies ;  they  have  no  real  comedy,  not 
even  in  Goldoni,  and  that  is  because  they  have  no  society  to  draw  it 
from. 

<•  Their  conversazioni  are  not  society  at  all.  They  go  to  the  theatre 
0  talk,  and  into  company  io  hold  ibeur  tongues.    The  wmm  sit  in  a 
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circle,  and  the  men  gather  into  groups,  or  the^  play  at  dreary  faro,  or 
*  lotto  reale,^  for  small  sums.  Their  academic  are  concerts  like  our 
own,  with  better  music  and  more  form.  Their  best  things  are  the  car- 
nival balls  and  masquerades,  when  every  body  runs'  mad  for  six  weeks. 
After  their  dinners  and  suppers  they  make  extempore  verses  and  buf- 
foon one  another ;  but  it  is  in  a  humour  which  you  would  not  enter 
into,  ye  of  the  north. 

**  In  their  houses  it  is  better.  I  should  know  something  of  the  mat- 
ter, having  had  a  pretty  general  experience  among  their  women,  from 
the  fisherman's  wife  up  to  the  Nobil  Dama,  whom  I  serve.  Their 
system  has  its  rules,  and  its  fitnesses,  and  its  decorums,  so  as  to  be 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  discipline  or  game  at  hearts,  which  admits  few 
deviations,  unless  you  wish  to  lose  it.  They  are  extremely  tenacions, 
and  jealous  as  furies,  not  permitting  their  lovers  even  to  marry  if  they 
can  help  it,  and  keeping  them  always  close  to  them  in  public  as  in 
private,  whenever  tney  can.  In  short,  they  transfer  marriage  to 
adultery,  and  strike  the  not  out  of  that  commandment.  The  reason 
is,  that  Xhej  many  for  their  parents,  and  love  for  themselves.  They 
exact  fidelity  from  a  lover  as  a  debt  of  honour,  while  they  pay  the  hus- 
band as  a  tradesman,  that  is,  not  at  all.  You  hear  a  person's  charac- 
ter, male  or  female,  canvassed,  not  as  depending  on  their  conduct  to 
their  husbands  or  wives,  but  to  their  mistress  or  lover.  If  I  wrote  a 
quarto,  I  do  n't  know  that  I  could  do  more  than  amplify  what  I  have 
here  noted.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  they  do  all  this,  the 
ffreatest  outward  respect  is  to  be  paid  to  the  husbands,  not  only  by  the 
ladies,  but  b}r  their  Serventi— particularly  if  the  husband  serves  no  one 
himself  (which  is  not  often  the  case,  however) ;  so  that  you  would 
often  suppose  them  relations — ^the  Servente  making  the  figure  of  one 
adopted  into  the  family.  Sometimes  the  ladies  run  a  little  restive  and 
elope,  or  divide,  or  make  a  scene ;  but  this  is  at  starting,  generally, 
when  they  know  no  better,  or  when  they  fall  in  love  with  a  foreigner, 
or  some  such  anomaly,— and  is  always  reckoned  unnecessary  and 
extravagant. 

«*  You  inquire  after  Dante's  Prophecy :  I  have  not  done  more  than 
six  hundred  lines,  but  will  vaticinate  at  leisure. 

•*  Of  the  bust  I  know  nothing.  No  cameos  or  seals  are  to  be  cut 
here  or  elsewhere  that  I  know  of,  in  any  good  style.  Hobhouse  should 
write  himself  to  Thorwaldsen :  the  bust  was  made  and  paid  for  three 
years  ago. 

*«  Pray  tell  Mrs.  Leigh  to  request  Lady  Byron  to  urge  forward  the 
transfer  from  the  funds.  I  wrote  to  Lady  Byron  on  business  this  post, 
addressed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  D.  Kinnaird." 


LETTER  CCCLVIII. 

TO  BfR.  BANKES. 

^  ,  "  Ravenna,  February  26th,  1830. 

*•  Pulci  and  I  are  waiting  for  you  with  impatience;  but  I  suppose 
we  must  give  way  to  the  attraction  of  the  Bolognese  galleries  for  a 
time.  I  know  nothing  of  pictures  myself,  and  care  almost  as  little; 
but  to  me  there  are  none  like  the  Venetian— above  aU,  Giorgione.  I 
remember  well  his  judgment  of  Solomon  in  the  Mariscalchi  in  Bo- 
logna.   The  real  mother  is  beautiful,  exquisitely  beautiful*    Buy  her, 
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by  all  means,  if  yoa  can,  and  take  her  home  with  yoa :  put  her  in 
safety— for  be  assured  there  are  troublous  times  brewing  for  Italy; 
and  as  1  never  could  keep  out  of  a  row  in  my  life,  it  will  be  my  fate, 
I  dare  say,  to  be  over  head  and  ears  in  it ;  but  no  matter,  these  are  the 
stronger  reasons  for  coming  to  see  me  soon. 

•*  I  have  more  of  Scott's  novels  (for  surely  they  are  Scott's)  since 
we  met,  and  am  more  and  more  debg^ted.  I  think  that  I  even  prefer 
them  to  his  poetry,  which  (by-tbe-way)  I  redde  for  the  first  time  m  my 
life  in  your  rooms  in  Trinity  College. 

^  There  are  some  curious  conunentaries  on  Dante  preserved  here, 
which  you  should  see.  Believe  me  ever,  faithfully  and  most  a£fec- 
tionately, 

"  Yours,  Ac^ 

LETl'ER  CCCLIX. 

TO  lou  Kuaa^T. 

**  Ravenna,  March  1st,  1890. 

~  I  sent  you  by  last  post  the  translation  of  the  First  Canto  of  the 
Morgante  Maggiore,  and  wish  you  to  ask  Rose  about  the  word 
*  sbergo,'  i.  e. '  usbergo,^  which  I  have  translated  cmrau.  I  suspect 
that  it  means  hdmet  also.  Now,  if  so,  which  of  the  senses  is  best 
accordant  with  the  text  I  I  have  adopted  cuirass,  but  will  be  amena- 
ble to  reasons.  Of  the  natives,  some  say  one,  and  some  t'other; 
but  they  are  no  great  Tuscans  in  Romagna.  However,  I  will  ask 
Sgricci  (the  famous  improvisatore)  to-morrow,  who  is  a  native  of 
Arezzo.  The  Countess  Guiccioli,  who  is  reckoned  a  very  cultivated 
young  lady,  and  the  dictionary,  say  cuirast.  I  have  written  cuirass, 
but  Mlmet  runs  in  my  head  nevertheless — and  will  run  in  verse  very 
well,  whilk  is  the  principal  point.  I  will  ask  the  Sposa  Spina  SpineUi, 
too,  the  Florentine  bride  of  Count  Gabriel  Rusponi,  just  imported 
from  Florence,  and  get  the  sense  out  of  somebody. 

"  I  have  just  been  visiting  the  new  Cardinal,  who  arrived  the  day 
before  yesterday  in  his  legation.  He  seems  a  good  old  gentleman, 
pious  and  simple,  and  not  quite  like  his  predecessor,  who  was  a  bon- 
vivant,  in  the  worldly  sense  of  the  words. 

^  Enclosed  is  a  letter  which  I  received  some  time  ago  from  Dallas. 
It  will  explain  itself.  I  have  not  answered  it.  This  comes  of  doing 
people  good.  At  one  time  or  another  (including  copyrights)  this  per- 
son has  had  about  fourteen  hundred  pounds  of  my  money,  and  be 
writes  what  he  calls  a  posthumous  work  about  me,  and  a  scrubby 
letter  accusing  me  of  treating  him  ill,  when  I  never  did  any  such 
thing.  It  is  true  that  I  leit  off  letter- writing,  as  I  have  done  with 
almost  every  body  else ;  but  I  can't  see  how  that  was  misusing  him. 

'*  I  look  upon  his  epistle  as  the  consequence  of  my  not  sending  him 
another  hundred  pounds,  which  he  wrote  to  me  for  about  two  years 
ago,  and  which  I  thought  proper  to  withhold,  he  having  had  his  share, 
methought,  of  what  I  could  dispone  upon  others. 

•*  In  your  Jast  you  ask  me  after  my  articles  of  domestic  wants :  I 
believe  they  are  as  usual ;  the  bnll-dogs,  magnesia,  soda-powders, 
tooth-powders,  brushes,  and  every  thing  of  the  kmd  which  are  here 
unattainable.  You  stiU  ask  me  to  return  to  England :  alas !  to  what 
purpose  1  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  requiring.  Return  1  must, 
probably,  some  day  or  other  (if  1  live),  sooner  or  later  *  but  it  will  not 
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be  for  pleasure*  nor  can  it  end  in  good.  Yoa  inqniie  after  my  heahh 
and  srauTs  in  large  letten :  m;^  health  canH  be  very  bad,  for  I  cured 
myself  of  a  shaip  tertian  afoe,  in  three  weeks,  with  cold  water,  which 
had  held  my  stoutest  gondolier  for  months,  notwithstanding  all  the 
bark  of  the  apothecary, — a  circumstance  which  surprised  Dr.  Aglietti, 
who  said  it  was  a  proof  of  ^at  stamina,  particularly  in  so  epidemic 
a  season.  I  did  it  out  of  dislike  to  the  taste  of  bark  (which  I  can^'t 
bear),  and  succeeded,  contrary  to  the  proi)hecies  of  every  body,  by 
simply  taking  nothing  at  all.  As  to  apiriti^  they  are  unequal,  now 
high,  now  low,  like  other  people's,  I  suppose,  and  depending  upon 
circumstances. 

**  Pray  send  me  W.  Scott's  new  novels.  What  are  their  names  and 
characters  t  I  read  some  of  his  fonner  ones,  at  least  once  a  day,  for 
an  hour  or  so.  The  last  are  too  hurried:  he  forgets  Ravenswood's 
name,  and  cdls  him  fldgar  and  then  Norman ;  and  Girder,  the  cooper, 
is  styled  now  GUberU  and  now  John ;  and  he  do  n't  make  enough  of 
Montrose ;  but  Dalgetty  is  excellent,  and  so  is  Lucy  Ashton,  and  the 
b— h  her  mother,  what  is  hanhoe?  and  what  do  you  call  his  other? 
are  there  two  ?  Pray  make  him  write  at  least  two  a  year :  I  like  no 
reading  so  well. 

**  The  editor  of  the  Bologna  Telegraph  has  sent  me  a  paper  with 
extracts  from  Mr.  Mulock's  (his  name  always  reminds  me  of  Mutey 
Moloch  of  Morocco) '  Atheism  answered,'  m  which  there  is  a  long 
eulogium  of  my  poesy,  and  a  great  *  compatimento'  for  my  misery. 
I  never  could  understand  what  they  mean  by  accusing  me  of  iiteligioiu 
However,  they  may  have  it  their  own  way.  Tliis  gentleman  seems 
to  be  my  neat  admirer,  so  I  take  what  he  says  hi  good  part,  as  he 
evidently  mtends  kindness,  to  which  I  can't  accuse  myself  of  bein^ 
invincible. 

«yom»,&c'* 


LETTER  CCCLX. 
TO  lou  Kuaa^T. 

**  Ravenna,  March  5th,  1839. 

^  In  case,  hi  your  country,  you  should  not  readily  lay  hands  on  the 
Morgante  Maggiore,  I  send  you  the  original  text  of  the  First  Canto, 
to  correspond  with  the  translation  which  I  sent  you  a  few  days  ago. 
It  is  from  the  Naples  edition  in  quarto  of  1732, — daUd  Florence^  how- 
ever, by  a  trick  of  the  trade,  which  you,  as  one  of  the  allied  sove- 
reigns of  the  profession,  will  perfectly  understand  without  any  farther 
spiegazione. 

"  It  is  strange  that  here  nobody  understands  the  real  precise  mean- 
ing of  *  sbergo?  or  usbeigo,'*  an  old  Tuscan  word,  which  I  have  ren- 
dered cuirata  (but  am  not  sure  it  is  not  helmet).  I  have  asked  at  least 
twentyj)eople,  learned  and  ignorant,  male  and  female,  including  poets^ 
and  officers  civil  and  militaiy.  The  dictionary  says  cmrau,  but 
gives  no  authority ;  and  a  female  friend  of  mine  says  potitivdy  cuiraM$i 
which  makes  me  doubt  the  fact  still  more  than  before.  Ginguen6 
says,  *  bonnet  de  fer,'  with  the  usual  superficial  decision  of  a  French- 

*  It  hsa  be«n  soggefted  to  me  that  usbeigo  is  obviooalj  the  mom  as  haa- 
btik,  habfigsoiif  A»^  an  from  the  Gsnnan  Aoii-^,  or  oavwing  of  tiM  nscfc. 
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man,  so  that  I  canH  believe  him :  and  what  between  the  dictionary, 
the  Italian  woman,  and  the  Frenchman,  there  *s  no  trusting  to  a  word 
they  say.  The  context  too,  which  shonld  decide,  admits  equally  of 
eiUier  meaning,  as  yon  will  jierceive.  Ask  Rose,  Hobhouse,  Men- 
rale,  and  Foscolo,  and  vote  with  the  minority.  Is  Frere  a  good  Tus- 
ean  1  if  he  be,  bother  him  too.  I  have  tned,  you  see,  to  be  as  accurate 
as  I  well  could.  This  is  my  third  or  fourth  letter,  or  packet,  within 
the  last  twenty  days.'' 


LETTER  CGCLXI. 

TOiaUMUlUUT. 

**  Ravenna,  March  14ih,  18S0. 

«  Enclosed  is  Dante's  Prophecy— Vision— or  what  not.*  Where  I 
have  left  more  than  one  readmg  (which  I  have  done  often),  you  may 
adopt  that  which  Gifford,  Frere,  Rose,  and  Hobhouse,  and  others  of 
your  Uti'can  Senate  think  the  best,  or  least  bad.  The  preface  will  ex- 
plain all  that  is  explicable.  These  are  but  the  first  four  cantos :  if 
approved,  I  will  go  on. 

^  Pray  mind  in  printing;  and  let  some  good  Italian  scholar  correct 
the  Italian  quotations. 

**  Four  days  ago  I  was  overturned  in  an  open  carriage  between  the 
river  and  a  steep  bank :— wheels  dashed  to  pieces,  slight  bruises,  nar- 
row escape,  and  all  that ;  but  no  harm  done,  though  coachman,  foot- 
man^  horses,  and  vehicle  were  all  mixed  together  like  macaroni.  It 
was  owing  to  bad  driving,  as  I  say ;  but  the  coachman  swears  to  a 
start  on  the  part  of  the  horses.  We  went  against  a  post  on  the  verge 
of  a  steep  bank,  and  capsized.  I  usually  go  out  of  tne  town  in  a  car- 
riage, and  meet  the  saddle  horses  at  the  bridge ;  it  was  in  going  there 
that  we  boggled ;  but  I  got  my  ride,  as  usual,  after  the  accident.  They 
say  here  it  was  all  owing  to  St.  Antonio  of  Padua  (serious,  I  assure 
you),— who  does  thirteen  miracles  a  day,— -that  worse  did  not  come 
of  it.  I  have  no  objection  to  this  being  his  fourteenth  in  the  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  He  presides  over  overturns  and  all  escapes  therefrom, 
it  seems ;  and  they  dedicate  pictures,  &c.  to  him,  as  the  sailors  once 
did  to  Neptune,  after '  the  high  Roman  fashion.' 

"Yours,  in  haste." 

*  Thevf  wsra  in  this  Poem,  originally,  three  lines  of  remarkable  strength 
and  severity,  which,  as  the  Italian  poet  against  whom  they  were  directed  was 
then  living,  were  omitted  in  the  publication.    I  shall  here  give  them  from 

**  The  proetitntion  of  his  Muee  and  Wife, 
Both  beautiful,  and  both  by  him  debased, 
ShfXi  salt  his  bread  and  give  him  means  of  lift." 
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LETTER  CCCLXn. 

TO  ¥R.  MURRAY. 

«*  Ravenna,  March  SOth,  1820. 
"Last  post  I  sent  you  'The  Vision  of  Dante,'— first  four  cantos. 
Enclosed  you  will  find,  lint  for  Ufie,  in  third  rhytM  {terza  nmo),  of 
which  your  British  blackguard  reader  as  yet  understands  nothing, 
Fanny  of  Rimini.  You  know  that  she  was  born  here,  and  maxned, 
and  slain,  from  Gary,  Boyd,  and  such  people.  I  have  done  it  into 
cramp  English,  line  for  line,  and  rhyme  for  rhyme,  to  tiy  the  possi- 
bility. You  had  best  append  it  to  the  poems  already  sent  by  last  thre« 
posts.  I  shaU  not  allow  you  to  play  tfie  tricks  you  did  last  year,  with 
the  prose  you  poti-scribed  to  Mazeppa,  which  I  sent  to  you  fio<  to  be 
pubfished,  if  not  in  a  periodical  paper,--^nd  there  you  tacked  it,  without 
k  word  of  explanation:  If  this  is  pubhshed,  publish  it  a^  the  ongtnal, 
and  together  with  the  Fuki  translation,  or  the  DanU  tnuiatum.  1  sup- 
pose  you  have  both  by  now,  and  the  Juan  long  before. 

"FRANCESCA  OF  RIMINI. 

^^Translation  Jhm  the  biferno  of  Danie,  Canto  bth. 

•*  *  The  land  where  I  was  bom  sits  by  the  seas, 
Upon  that  shore  to  which  the  Po  descends. 
With  all  his  followers,  in  search  of  peace. 

Love,  which  the  gentle  heart  soon  apprehends. 
Seized  him  for  the  fair  person  which  was  ta'en 
From  me,  and  me  even  yet  the  mode  offends. 

Love,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  again 
Remits,  seized  me  with  wish  to  please,  so  strong. 
That,  as  thou  seest,  yet,  yet  it  doth  remain. 

Love  to  one  death  conducted  us  along. 
But  Caina  waits  for  him  our  life  who  ended:' 
These  were  the  accents  utter'd  by  her  tongue. — 

Since  first  I  listen'd  to  these  souls  offended, 
I  bow'd  my  visage  and  so  kept  it  till — 

ithen  ) 
when{  lunbendfidt 
And  recommenced :  '  Alas !  unto  such  ill 

How  many  sweet  thoughts,  what  strong  ecstasies 

Led  these  their  evil  fortune  to  fulfil  V 
And  then  I  tum'd  unto  their  side  ray  eyes. 

And  said,  *  Francesca,  thy  sad  destinies 

Have  ma^e  me  sorrow  till  the  tears  arise. 
But  tell  me,  in  the  season  of  sweet  sif^hs, 

By  what  and  how  thy  Love  to  Passion  rose. 

So  as  his  dim  desires  to  recognise  V 
Then  she  to  me :  *  The  greatest  of  all  woes 

5  recall  to  wind ) 
remind  us  of  {  our  happy  days 
i1hi»\ 
that  S  thy  teacher  knows* 
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But  if  to  learn  our  passion's  first  root  preys 
Upon  thy  soirit  with  such  sympathy, 

I  will  }  do*  even  i  as  he  who  weeps  and  says.— » 
We  read  one  day  for  pastime,  seated  nigh. 

Of  Lancilot,  how  Love  enchainM  him  too. 

We  were  alone,  quite  unsuspiciously, 
But  oft  our  eyes  met,  and  our  cheeks  in  hue 

All  o'er  discolour'd  hy  that  reading  were ; 
i     overthrew     ) 

But  one  point  only  wholl]r  }  us  o'erthrew ;  ( 
I        desired        ( 
When  we  read  the.)  long-sighed-for  s  smile  of  her, 

iaJeroetUl 
devoted  \  lover 

He  who  from  me  can  be  divided  ne'er 
Kiss'd  my  mouth,  trembling  in  the  act  all  over. 

Accursed  w^  the  book  and  he  who  wrote ! 

That  day  no  farther  leaf  we  did  uncover.- 
While  thus  one  Spirit  told  us  of  their  lot, 
,    The  other  wept,  so  that  with  pity's  thralls 

I  swoon'd  as  if  by  death  I  had  been  smote, 
And  fell  down  even  as  a  dead  body  falls.'  " 


LETTER  CCCLXin. 

TO  MB.  MUBRAT. 

^^  Ravenna,  Mareh  d3d,  iSdO. 

**  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  7th.  Besides  the  four  packets 
yon  have  already  received,  I  have  sent  the  Pulci  a  few  days  after,  and 
since  (a  few  days  ago)  the  first  four  Cantos  of  Dante's  Prophecy  (the 
best  thing  I  .ever  wrote,  if  it  be  not  utiinielli^bie),  and  by  last  post  a 
literal  translation,  word  for  word  (versed  like  the  original),  of  the 
episode  of  Francesca  of  Rimini.  I  want  to  hear  what  you  think  of 
the  new  Juans,  and  the  translations,  and  the  Vision.  They  are  a]l 
things  that  are,  or  ought  to  be,  very  dififerent  from  one  another. 

^  If  you  choose  to  make  a  print  from  the  Venetian,  you  may ;  but 
she  don't  correspond  at  all  to  the  character  you  mean  her  to  represent. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Contessa  G.  does  (except  that  she  is  fair;,  and  is 
much  prettier  than  the  Fomarina ;  but  I  have  no  picture  of  her  except 
a  miniature,  which  is  very  ill  done ;  and,  besides,  it  would  not  be  pro- 
per, on  any  account  whatever,  to  make  such  a  use  of  it,  even  if  you 
had  a  copy. 

^  Recollect  that  the  two  new  Cantos  only  count  with  us  for  one. 
You  may  put  the  Pulei  and  Dante  together :  perhaps  that  were  best. 
So  you  have  put  your  name  to  Juan  after  all  your  panic.  You  are 
a  rare  fellow.— I  must  now  put  myself  in  a  passion  to  continue  my 
prose. 

*«  Yours,  &c. 

*  **  In  soae  of  the  •ditioni,  it  is  •  diro,'  in  others  *>  faro  ;'^an  enentitl  dif- 
ference between  *  sayine'  and  *  doing,'  which  I  know  not  how  to  decide. 
Aik  Foecolo.    The  d— d  editions  drive  me  mad." 
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«« I  have  caused  write  to  ThorwaldMD.  Pny  be  caief ul  in  eenduiff 
my  daughter's  picture— I  mean,  tiiat  it  be  not  hurt  In  tbe  caniafe,  te 
it  18  a  Journey  rather  long  and  Jolting." 

LETTER  CCCLilV. 
TO  MB.  Muaa^T. 

**  Rayenna,  March  dSth,  1890. 

«« Enclosed  is  a  <  Screed  of  Doctrine*  for  you»of  which  I  will  trouble 
you  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  by  next  post  Mr.  Hobhouse  must 
have  the  correction  of  it  for  the  press.  You  may  show  it  first  to 
whom  you  please. 

**l  wish  to  know  what  became  of  my  two  Epistles  from  St.  Paul 

i translated  from  the  Armenian  three  years  ago  and  more),  and  of  the 
etter  to  R ^ts  of  last  autumn,  which  you  never  have  attended  to! 

There  are  two  packets  with  this. 

**  P.S.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  publishing  the  '  HinU  from  Horace,* 
written  ten  years  ago,* — if  Hobhouse  can  rummage  them  out  of  my 
papera  left  at  his  father's, — with  some  omissions  and  alterations  pre* 
viously  to  be  made  when  I  see  the  proofs.** 

LETTER  CCCLXV. 

TO  UUMUniUT. 

*"  Ravenna,  March  89th,  1890. 

^  Herewith  you  will  receive  a  note  (enclosed)  on  Pope,  which  yoa 
will  find  tally  with  a  part  of  the  text  of  last  post.  I  have  at  last  lost 
all  patience  with  the  atrocious  cant  and  nonsense  about  Pope,  with 
which  our  present  *  *s  are  overflowing,  and  am  deiennined  to  make 
such  head  against  it  as  an  individual  can,  by  orose  or  verse ;  and  I 
will  at  least  do  it  with  ^ood-will.  There  is  no  oearing  it  any  longer; 
and  if  it  goes  on,  it  will  destroy  what  little  good  writing  or  taste 
remains  among  us.  I  hope  there  are  still  a  few  men  of  taste  to  second 
me ;  but  if  not,  1  *11  battle  it  alone,  convinced  that  it  is  in  the  best  cause 
of  English  literature. 

**  I  have  sent  you  so  many  packets,  verse  and  prose,  lately,  that  you 
will  be  tired  of  the  postage,  it  not  of  the  perusal.  I  want  to  answer 
some  parts  of  your  last  letter,  but  I  have  not  time,  for  I  must  ^  boot 
and  saddle,'  as  my  Captain  Craigengilt  (an  officer  of  the  old  Napoleon 
Italian  army)  is  in  waiting,  and  my  groom  and  cattle  to  oooL 

**  You  have  given  me  a  screed  of  metaphor  and  what  not  about  Pfdd^ 
and  manners,  and  '  going  without  dothes,  like  oar  Saxon  ancestora.* 

*  When  making  the  observations  which  occur  in  the  early  part  of  this  work, 
on  the  singolar  pfefersnce  giyeu  by  the  noble  author  to  the  ^  Hints  from 
Horace,'  I  was  not  aware  of  the  revival  of  this  strange  predilection,  whieh 
(ai  it  appears  from  the  above  letter,  and,  still  mora  strongly,  from  some  that 
follow)  took  place  so  many  years  after,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powen 
and  taste.  Such  a  delusion  iaJiardly  conceivable,  and  can  only,  perhaps,  be 
•ooounted  for  b^  that  tenaciouMiess  of  early  opinions  and  improsiions  bj 
which  his  mind,  in  •ther  mifwrti  m  wnatile,  was  ohanflteriied. 
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Now,  the  SaxoM  did  not  go  wUhtnUxtotha ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  they 
are  not  my  ancestors,  nor  yours  either;  for  mine  were  Norman,  and 
yours,  1  take  it  by  your  name,  were  Gad*  And,  in  the  next,  I  differ 
from  you  about  the  *  refinement'  which  has  banished  the  comedies 
of  CongrcYe.  >  Are  not  the  comedies  of  Sheridan  acted  to  the  thinnest 
houses  1  I  know  (as  ex-committed)  that  *The  School  for  Scandal' 
was  the  Tvorst  ttochpiece  upon  record.  1  also  know  that  Congreve 
gave  up  writing  because  Mrs.  Centlivre's  balderdash  drove  his  come- 
dies off.  6o  it  is  not  decency,  but  stupidity,  that  does  ail  this ;  for 
Sheridan  is  as  decent  a  writer  as  need  be,  and  Congreve  no  worse  than 
Mrs.  CenUivre,  of  whom  Wilkes  (the  actor)  said,  '  not  only  her  play 
would  be  damned,  but  she  too.'  He  alluded  to  '  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wife.'  But  last,  and  most  to  the  purpose,  Pulci  is  not  an  indecent 
writer— at  least  in  his  first  Canto,  as  you  will  have  perceived  by  this 
time. 

''You  talk  of  refinetnent: — are  you  all  more  moraU  are  you  $o 
moral  t  N6  such  thing.  /  know  what  the  world  is  in  England*  by 
my  own  proper  experience  of  the  best  of  it — at  least  of  the  loftiest ; 
and  I  have  described  it  every  where  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  aU  places. 

*'  But  to  return.  I  should  like  to  see  the  proofs  of  mine  answer,  be- 
cause there  will  be  something  to  omit  or  to  alter.  But  pray  let  it  be 
carefully  printed.    When  convenient  let  me  have  an  answer. 

"Yours.'' 


LETTER  CCCLXVI. 

TO  MR.  BOPPNBR. 

^  Ravenna,  March  3l6t,  1890. 

•  •  «  •  • 

"  Ravenna  continues  much  the  same  as  I  described  it.  Conversa- 
zioni all  Lent,  and  much  better  ones  than  any  at  Venice.  There  are 
small  games  at  hazard,  that  is,  faro,  where  nobody  can  point  more 
than  a  shilling  or  two  ^ — other  card-tables,  and  as  much  talk  and  coffee 
as  you  please.  Every  body  does  and  says  what  they  please ;  and  I  do 
not  recoUect  any  disagreeable  events,  except  being  three  times  falsely 
accused  of  flirtation,  and  once  being  robbed  of  six  sixpences  by  a  no- 
bleman of  the  city,  a  Count  •  •  *.  I  did  not  suspect  the  illustrious 
delinquent ;  but  the  Countess  y  •  •  •  and  the  Marquis  L  *  *  *  told  me 
of  it  directly,  and  also  that  it  was  a  way  he  had,  of  filching  money  when 
he  saw  it  before  him ;  but  I  did  not  ax  him  for  the  cash,  but  contented 
myself  with  telling  him  that  if  he  did  it  again,  I  should  anticipate 
the  law. 

"  liiere  is  to  be  a  theatre  in  April,  and  a  fair,  and  an  opera,  and 
another  opera  in  June,  besides  the  fine  weather  of  nature's  givmg,  and 
the  rides  m  the  Forest  of  Pine.  With  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Hopp- 
ner,  believe  me  ever,  &c. 

"Btroit. 

**  P.S.  Could  you  give  me  an  item  of  what  books  remain  at  Venice  ! 
I  do  nH  want  them,  but  want  to  know  whether  the  few  that  are  not  here 
are  there,  and  were  not  lost  by  the  way.  I  hope  and  trust  you  have 
got  all  your  wine  safe,  and  that  it  is  drinkable.  AUegra  is  prettier,  I 
think,  but  as  obstinate  as  a  mule,  and  as  ravenous  as  a  vulture :  healtli 
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good,  to  judge  of  the  complexion— temper  tolerable,  but  for  vanity  and 
pertinacity.    She  thinks  herself  handsome  and  will  do  as  she  pleases.** 


LETTER  CCCLXVII. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

*'  Ravenna,  April  9th,  1830. 
"  In  the  name  of  all  the  devils  in  the  printing  office,  why  do  n't  you 
write  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  second,  third,  and  foiixth 
packets,  viz.  the  Pulci  translation  and  original,  the  DanticUs,  the  Ob- 
servations on,  &c.  ?    You  forget  that  you  keep  me  in  hot  water  till  I 

know  whether  they  are  arrived,  or  if  I  must  have  the  bore  of  recopying. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  Have  you  gotten  the  cream  of  translations,  Francesca  of  Rimini, 
from  the  Inferno  ?  Why,  I  have  sent  you  a  warehouse  of  trash  within 
the  last  month,  and  you  have  no  sort  of  feeling  about  you:  a  pastry- 
cook would  have  had  twice  the  gratitude,  and  thanked  me  at  least  for 
the  quantity. 

"  To  make  the  letter  heavier,  I  enclose  you  the  Cardinal  Legate's 
(our  Campeius)  circular  for  his  conversazione  this  evening.  It  is  the  ^ 
anniversary  of  the  Pope's  ftdro-tion,  and  all  polite  Christians,  even  of 
the  Lutheran  creed,  must  go  and  be  civil.  And  there  will  be  a  circle, 
and  a  faro-table  (for  shillings,  that  is,  they  do  n't  allow  high  play), 
and  all  the  beauty,  nobility,  and  sanctity  of  Ravenna  present.  The  Car- 
dinal himself  is  a  very  good-natured  little  fellow,  bishop  of  Muda,  and 
legate  here, — a  decent  believer  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  He 
has  kept  his  housekeeper  these  forty  years  •  •  •  *;  but  is 
reckoned  a  pious  man,  and  a  moral  liver. 

'^  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  won't  be  among  you  this  autumn,  for 
I  find  that  business  do  n't  go  on — ^what  with  trustees  and  lawyers — as 
it  should  do,  '  with  all  deliberate  speed.'  They  differ  about  invest- 
ments in  Ireland. 

"  Between  the  devil  and  deep  sea. 
Between  the  lawyer  and  trustee, 

I  am  puzzled ;  and  so  much  time  is  lost  by  mj  not  being  upon  the  spot, 
what  with  answers,  demurs,  rejoinders,  that  it  may  be  I  must  come 
and  look  to  it ;  for  one  says  do,  and  t'  other  do  n't,  so  that  I  know  not 
which  way  to  turn :  but  perhaps  they  can  manage  without  me. 

"  Yours,  &C. 

**  P.S.  I  have  begun  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Marino  Faliero,  the 
Doge  of  Venice ;  but  you  sha'  n*t  see  it  these  six  years,  if  you  do  n't 
acknowledge  my  packets  with  more  quickness  and  precision.  Always 
write^  if  fmta  /tii«,  by  return  of  post,  when  any  thing  arrives,  which 
is  not  a  mere  letter. 

"Address  direct  to  Ravenna;  it  saves  a  week's  time,  and  much 
postage.** 
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LETTER  CCCLXVIII. 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

"Ravenna,  April  16th,  1820. 

"Post  after  post  arrives  without  bringing  any  acknowledgment 
from  you  of  the  dilTerent  packets  (exceptinff  the  first)  which  I  have 
Bent  within  the  last  two  months,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  arrived  long 
ere  now;  and  as  they  were  announced  in  other  letters,  you  ought 
at  least  to  say  whether  they  are  come  or  not.  You  are  not  expected 
to  write  frequent  or  long  letters,  as  your  time  is  much  occupied ; 
but  when  parcels  that  have  cost  some  pains  in  the  composition, 
and  great  trouble  in  the  copying,  are  sent  to  you,  I  should  at  least 
be  put  out  of  suspense,  by  the  immediate  acknowledgment,  per 
return  of  post,  addressed  directly  to  Ravenna,  I  am  naturally — 
knowing  wnat  continental  oo«^«  are — anxious  to  hear  that  they  are  ar- 
rived :  especially  as  I  loath  the  task  of  copying  so  much,  that  if  there 
was  a  human  being  that  could  copy  my  blotted  MSS.,  he  should  have 
all  they  can  ever  bring  for  his  trouble.  All  I  desire  is  two  lines,  to 
sav,  such  a  day  I  received  such  a  packet.  There  are  at  least  six  un- 
acknowledged.   This  is  neither  kind  nor  courteous. 

**  I  have,  besides,  another  reason  for  desirin?  you  to  be  speedy, 
which  is,  that  there  is  that  brewing  in  Italy  which  will  speedily  cut  o^T 
all  security  of  communication,  and  set  all  your  Anglo-travellers  flying 
in  every  direction,  with  their  usual  fortitude  in  foreign  tumults.  The 
Spanish  and  French  affairs  have  set  the  Italians  in  a  ferment ;  and  no 
wom^er :  they  have  been  too  long  trampled  on.  This  will  make  a 
sad  scene  for  your  exquisite  traveller,  but  not  for  the  resident,  who 
naturally  wishes  a  people  to  redress  itself.  I  shall,  if  permitted  by 
the  natives,  remain  to  see  what  will  come  of  it,  and  perhaps  to  take  a 
turn  with  them,  like  Dugald  Dalgetty  and  his  horse,  in  case  of  busi- 
ness ;  for  I  shall  think  it  by  far  the  most  interesting  spectacle  and 
moment  in  existence,  to  see  the  Italians  send  the  barbarians  of  all 
nations  back  to  their  own  dens.  I  have  lived  long  enough  among 
them  to  feel  more  for  them  as  a  nation  than  for  any  other  people  in 
existence.  But  they  want  union,  and  they  want  principle;  and  I 
doubt  their  success.  However,  they  will  try,  probably,  and  if  they 
do,  it  will  be  a  good  cause.  No,  Italian  can  hate  an  Austrian  more 
than  I  do :  unless  it  be  the  Engtish,  the  Austrians  seem  to  me  the  most 
obnoxious  race  under  the  sky. 

**  But  I  doubt,  if  any  thing  be  done,  it  won't  be  so  quietly  as  in 
8^n.  To  be  sure,  revolutions  are  not  to  be  made  with  rose-water, 
wnere  there  are  foreigners  as  masters. 

**  Write  while  you  can ;  for  it  is  but  the  toss  up  of  a  paul  that  there 
will  not  be  a  row  that  will  somewhat  retard  the  mail  by-and-by. 

•*  Yours,  &c.'» 
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LETTER  CCCLXIX. 
TO  mu  Hoprmou 

^  Ravenna*  April  ISth,  1890. 

**  I  have  caused  write  to  Siri  and  Willhalm  to  send  with  Vlnctana, 
in  a  boat,  the  camp-beds  and  swoids  left  in  their  care  when  I  quitted 
Venice.  There  are  also  several  pounds  of  JMiomton't  hetipcmder  in  a 
Japan  case;  hui  mUe$$  I  felt  sure  of  getting  it  away  from  Y.  without 
seizure,  1  won't  have  it  ventured.  I  eangU  it  im  here,  by  means  of  an 
acquaintance  in  the  customs,  who  has  offered  to  get  it  ashore  for  me ; 
but  should  like  to  be  certiorated  of  its  safety  in  leaving  Venice.  I 
would  not  lose  it  for  its  weight  in  gold— there  is  none  such  in  Italy, 
as  I  take  it  to  be. 

*<  I  wrote  to  you  a  week  or  so  a^  and  hope  you  are  in  good  plight 
and  spirits.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  is  here,  and  was  last  night  at  tne 
Cardinal's.  As  I  had  been  there  last  Sunday,  and  yesterday  was 
warm,  I  did  not  go,  which  I  should  have  done,  if  I  mid  thouKht  of 
meeting  the  man  of  chemistry.    He  called  this  morning,  and  1  shall 

S>  in  search  of  him  at  Corso  time.  I  believe  to-day,  bemg  Monday, 
ere  is  no  great  conversazione,  and  only  the  family  one  at  the  Mar- 
chese  Cavalli's,  where  I  so  as  a  relaium  sometimes,  so  that,  unless  he 
stays  a  day  or  two,  we  should  hardly  meet  in  public 

**  The  theatre  is  to  open  in  May  for  the  fair,  if  diere  is  not  a  row 
in  all  Italy  by  that  time,— the  Spanish  business  has  set  them  all  a 
constitutioning,  and  what  will  be  the  end  no  one  knows— 4t  ts  also 
necessary  thereunto  to  have  a  beginning. 

«Your»,&c. 

^  P.S.  My  benediction  to  Mrs.  Hoppner.  How  is  your  little  boyf 
Allegra  is  growing,  and  has  increased  in  good  looks  and  obstinacy." 

LETTER  CCCLZX. 

TO  MB.  MUmBAT. 

**  Ravenna,  April  93d,  1890. 
The  proofs  don't  contain  the  lad  stanzas  of  Canto  Second,  but 
end  abruptly  with  the  105th  stanza. 

*<  I  told  yon  long  ago  that  the  new  Cantos*  were  not  good,  and  I  also 
Udd  you  a  reaton.  Recollect,  1  do  not  oblige  you  to  publish  them ;  yon 
may  suppress  them,  if  you  like,  but  1  can  alter  nothing.  I  have  erased 
the  six  stanzas  about  those  two  impostors,  *  *  *  *  (which  I 
suppose  will  give  you  great  pleasure),  but  I  can  do  no  more.  I  can 
neither  recast,  nor  replace ;  but  I  give  you  leave  to  put  it  all  into  the 
fire,  if  you  like,  or  luX  to  publish,  and  I  think  that's  sufficient. 

"I  told  you  that  I  wrote  on  with  no  good-will— that  I  had  been, iioC 
frightened,  but  kuH  by  the  outcry,  and,  besides,  that  when  I  wrote  last 
November,  I  ^s  ill  m  body,  and  in  very  great  distress  of  mind  about 
some  private  things  of  my  own;  buiyouwoM  have  it:  so  I  sent  il 

*  Of  DonJaan. 
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to  you,  and  to  make  it  lighter,  citf  it  in  two—but  I  can*t  piece  it  toge- 
ther again.  I  can*t  cobble :  I  must  *  either  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a 
horn,' — and  there 's  an  end ;  for  there 's  no  remeid :  but  I  leave  you 
firee  will  to  suppress  the  whole,  if  you  like  it. 

"  About  the  MorgatUe  Maggiort,  I  won't  have  a  line  ondtted.  It  may 
circulate,  or  it  may  not ;  but  all  the  criticism  on  earth  sha'  n't  touch  a 
line,  unless  it  be  because  it  is  badly  translated.  Now  you  say,  and  I 
.  say,  and  others  say,  that  the  translation  is  a  good  one ;  and  so  it  shall 
go  to  press  as  it  is.  Pulci  must  answer  for  his  own  irreligion :  I 
answer  for  the  translation  only. 

•  ••••• 

**  Pray  let  Mr.  Hobhouse  look  to  the  Ralian  next  time  in  the  proofi : 
this  tUnef  while  I  am  scribbling  to  you,  they  are  corrected  by  one  who 
passes  for  the  prettiest  woman  in  Romsfgna,  and  even  the  Marches, 
as  far  as  Ancona,  be  the  other  who  she  may. 

**  I  am  glad  you  like  my  answer  to  your  inquiries  about  Italian 
society.    It  is  fit  you  should  like  somethings  and  be  d— d  to  you. 

^  My  love  to  Scott.  I  shall  think  higher  of  knighthood  ever  after 
for  his  being  dubbed.  By-the-way,  he  is  the  first  poet  titled  for  his 
talent  in  Britain :  it  has  happened  abroad  before  now ;  but  on  the  con- 
tment  titles  are  universal  and  worthless.  Why  do  nH  you  send  me 
Ivanhoe  and  the  Monastery  1  I  have  never  written  to  Sir  Walter,  for 
I  know  he  has  a  thousand  things,  and  I  a  thousand  nothings,  to  do  i 
but  I  hope  to  see  him  at  Abbotsford  before  very  long,  and  I  will  sweat 
his  claret  for  him,  though  Italian  abstemiousness  has  made  my  brain 
but  a  shilpit  concern  for  a  Scotch  sitting '  inter  pocula.'  I  love  Scott, 
and  Moore,  and  dl  the  better  brethren ;  but  I  hate  and  abhor  that 
paddle  of  water-worms  whom  you  have  taken  into  your  troop. 

^  Yours,  &G. 

**P.8.  Yon  say  that  one-half  is  very  good:  you  are  wrong;  for,  if 
it  were,  it  would  be  the  finest  poem  in  existence.  Where  is  the  pootr^ 
of  which  one-half  is  goodi  is  it  the  JEneidF  is  it  MiUon^iF  is  it 
DrydenU^  is  it  any  one's  except  Pope^s  and  Goldsmith's,  of  which  all 
is  goodt  and  )ret  these  last  two  are  the  poets  your  pond  poets  would 
explode.  But  if  one-half  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^^^  Cantos  oe  good  in  your 
opinion,  what  the  devil  would  you  have  more  ?  No— no ;  no  poetry 
is  generally  good— only  by  fits  and  starts — and  you  are  lucky  to  get  a 
spaikle  here  and  there.  You  might  as  well  w^t  a  midnight  all  ttare 
as  rhyme  all  perfect. 

**  We  are  on  the  verse  of  a  rtm  here.  Last  night  they  have  over- 
written all  the  city  waUs  with  *  Up  with  the  republic !'  and  '  Death  to 
the  Pope  r  &c.  &c.  This  would  be  nothing  iu  London,  where  the 
walls  are  privileged.  But  here  it  is  a  different  thin^:  they  are  not 
nsed  to  such  fierce  political  inscriptions,  and  the  pohce  is  all  on  the 
alert,  and  the  Cardmal  glares  pale  through  all  his  purple. 

^  April  24th,  1830, 8  o'clock,  p.  m. 
*The  police  have  been,  all  noon  and  after,  searching  for  the 
inscribers,  but  have  caught  none  as  yet.  They  must  have  been  all 
night  about  it,  for  the  *  Live  republics— Death  to  Popes  and  Priests,' 
Uje  innumerable,  and  plastered  over  all  the  palaces :  ours  has  plenty. 
There  is '  Down  with  the  NobiUty,^  too ;  they  are  down  enough  alreail^, 
>or  that  matter.  A^  very  heavy  rain  and  wind  having  come  on,  I  did 
not  go  om  and  <  vldrr  fte  t;onntry ;'  but  I  aball  mount  to-morrow,  and 
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take  a  canter  amongf  the  peasantry,  who  are  a  savase,  resolute  race, 
always  riding  with  guns  in  their  hands.  I  wonder  they  do  n't  suspect 
the  serenaders,  for  they  play  on  the  guitar  here  all  night,  as  in  Spain, 
to  their  mistresses. 

•«  Talking  of  politics,  as  Caleb  Quotem  says,  pray  look  at  the  am- 
dution  of  my  Ode  on  Waterloo^  written  in  the  year  1815,  and,  com- 
paring it  with  the  Duke  de  Bern's  catastrophe  in  1820,  tell  me  if  I 
haye  not  as  good  a  right  to  the  character  of  '  FcUes^^  in  both  senses  of 
the  word,  as  Fitzgerald  and  Coleridge  ? 

•  Crimson  tears  will  follow  yet— ^ 

and  have  not  they  1 

**  I  can't  pretend  to  foresee  what  will  happen  among  you  Englishers 
at  this  distance,  but  I  vaticinate  a  row  in  Italy ;  in  whilk  case,  1  do  nt 
know  that  I  won't  have  a  finger  in  it  I  dislike  the  Austrians,  and 
think  the  Italians  infamously  oppressed ;  and  if  they  begin,  why,  I 
will  recommend  'the  erection  of  a  sconce  upon  Drumsnab,'  like 
Dugald  Dalgetty." 

LETTER  CCCLXXI. 

TO  MR.  itURlUT. 

'*  Ravenna,  May  8th,  1820. 

^From  your  not  haTing  written  again,  an  intention  which  your 
letter  of  the  7th  ultimo  indicated,  I  have  to  presume  that  the  '  Pro- 
phecy of  Dante'  has  not  been  found  more  worthy  than  its  predeces- 
sors in  the  eyes  of  your  illustrious  s3mod.  In  that  case,  you  will  be 
in  some  perplexity ;  to  end  which,  I  repeat  to  you,  that  you  are  not  to 
consider  yourself  as  bound  or  pledged  to  publish  any  thing  because  it 
is  mine,  but  always  to  act  according  to  your  own  views,  or  opinions,  or 
those  of.  your  friends ;  and  to  be  sure  that  you  will  in  no  degree  offend 
me  by  <  declining  the  article,'  to  use  a  technical  phrase.  The  proie 
observations  on  John  Wilson's  attack,  I  do  not  intend  for  publication 
at  this  time ;  and  I  send  a  copy  of  verses  to  Mr.  Kinnaird  (they  were 
written  last  year  on  crossing  the  Po),  which  must  not  be  published 
either.  I  mention  this,  because  it  is  probable  he  may  give  you  a  copy. 
Pray  recollect  this,  as  they  are  mere  verses  of  society,  and  written 
upon  private  feelings  and  passions.  And,  moreover,  I  can't  consent 
to  any  mutilations  or  omissions  of  Pulci:  the  original  has  been  ever 
free  nom  such  in  Italy,  the  capital  of  Chnstianity,  and  the  translation 
maybe  so  in  England;  though  you  will  think  it  strange  that  they 
should  have  allowed  suchyreeoom  for  many  centuries  to  the  Morgante, 
while  the  other  day  they  confiscated  the  whole  translation  of  the 
Fourth  Canto  of  Cmlde  Harold,  and  have  persecuted  Leoni,  the  trans- 
lator^-HSO  he  writes  me,  and  so  I  could  have  told  him,  had  he  consulted 
me  before  his  publication.  This  shows  how  much  more  politics  inte- 
rest men  in  these  parts  than  religion.  Half  a  dozen  invectives  against 
tyranny  confiscate  Chiide  Harold  in  a  month ;  and  eight-and-twenty 
canto;  of  quizzing  monks  and  knights,  and  church  government,  are 
let  loose  for  centuries.    I  copy  Leoni's  account. 

"«Non  ignorera  forse  che  la  mia  versione  del  4<>  Canto  del  Chiide 
Harold  fu  confiscata  in  ogni  parte :  ed  io  stesso  ho  dovuto  sofirir  ves* 
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sazioni  altrettanto  ridicole  quanto  iUiberali,  ad  arte  che  alcuni  versi 
fossero  esclusi  dalla  censura.  Ma  siccome  il  diyieto  non  fa  d'ordi- 
nario  che  accrescere  la  curiosita  cosi  quel  carme  sull'  Italia  e  ricer- 
cato  piu  che  mat,  e  penso  di  farlo  ristampare  in  Inghilterra-senza  nulla 
escludere.  Sciagurata  condizione  di  questa  mia  patria !  se  patria  si 
pud  chiamare  una  terra  cosi  awilita  dalla  fortuna,  dagli  uomini^  da 
Be  medesima.' 

**  Rose  will  trsmslate  this  to  you.  Has  he  had  his  letter?  I  enclosed 
It  to  you  months  ago. 

^'This  intended  piece  o{  publication  I  shall  dissuade  him  from, 
or  he  may  chance  to  see  the  inside  of  St.  Angelo's.  The  last  sen- 
tence of  his  letter  is  the  common  and  pathetic  sentiment  of  all  hit 
countrymen. 

^  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  here  last  fortnight,  and  I  was  in  his  com- 
pany in  the  house  of  a  very  pretty  Italian  lady  of  rank,  who,  by  way 
of  di8pla3ring  her  learning  m  presence  of  the  great  chemist,  then 
describing  his  fourteenth  ascension  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  asked  'if 
there  was  notsa  similar  volcano  in  Ireland?^  My  only  notion  of  an 
Irish  volcano  consisted  of  the  lake  of  Killamey,  which  I  naturally 
conceived  her  to  mean ;  but  on  second  thoughts  I  'divined  that  she 
alluded  to  Iceland  and  to  Hecla — and  so  it  proved,  though  she  sustained 
her  volcanic  topography  for  some  time  with  all  the  amiable  pertinacity 
of  *'  the  feminie.'  She  soon  after  turned  to  me,  and  asked  me  various 
questions  about  Sir  Humphry's  philosophy,  and  I  explained  as  well  as 
an  oracle  his  skill  in  gasen  safety  lamps,  and  ungluing  the  Pompeian 
MSS.  *  But  what  do  you  call  him  V  said  she.  '  A  great  chemist,' 
quoth  I.  '  What  can  he  do  V  repeated  the  lady.  •  •  Almost  any  thing,* 
said  L  '  Oh,  then,  mio  caro,  do  pray  beg  him  to  give  me  something 
to  dye  my  eyebrows  black.  I  have  tried  a  thousand  things,  and  the 
colours  all  come  off;  and  besides,  they  do  n't  grow :  can't  he  invent 
somethinsr  to  make  them  grow  V  All  this  with  the  greatest  earnest- 
ness ;  and  what  you  will  be  surprised  at,  she  is  neither  ignorant  nor  a 
fool,  but  really  well  educated  and  clever.  But  they  speak  like  chil- 
dren, when  first  out  of  their  convents ;  and,  after  all,  this  is  better 
than  an  English  blue-stockimz. 

^  I  did  not  tell  Sir  Humphry  of  this  last  piece  of  philosophy,  not 
knowing  how  he  might  take  it.  Davy  was  much  taken  with  Ravenna, 
and  the  PRiBnrrrE  Italianinn  of  the  people,  who  are  unuded  to  foreign- 
ers :  but  he  only  staid  a  day. 

*'  Send  me  Scott's  novels  and  some  news. 

**  P.S.  I  have  begun  and  advanced  into  the  second  act  of  a  tragedy 
on  the  subject  of  the  Dojpre's  conspiracy  (i.  e.  the  story  of  Marino  Fa- 
liero) ;  but  my  present  feeling  is  so  little  encouraging  on  such  mat- 
ters that  I  begin  to  think  1  have  muied  my  talent  out,  and  proceed  in 
no  great  phantasy  of  finding  a  new  vein. 

**  P.S.  1  sometimes  think  (if  the  Italians  do  n't  rise)  of  comin?  over 
to  England  in  the  autumn  after  the  coronation  (at  which  I  would  not 
appear,  on  account  of  my  family  schism),  but  as  yet  I  can  decide 
nothing.  The  place  must  be  a  g^reat  deal  changed  since  I  left  it,  now 
more  than  four  years  ago." 
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LETTER  CCCLXXU. 

TO  MB.  BlUBEAT. 

"^  Ravenna,  May  dOth,  1890. 

'*  Murray,  my  dear,  make  my  respects  to  Thomas  OampbeU,and  teU 
him  from  me,  with  faith  and  fnendship,  three  things  that  he  must  n|{ht 
in  his  poets :  Firstlv,  he  says  Anstey's  Bath  Guide  characters  are  taken 
from  Smollett.  'T  is  impossible  :^the  Guide  was  published  in  1766, 
and  Humphrey  Clinker  in  1771 — dungutj  H  is  Smollett  who  has  taken 
from  Anstey.  Secondly,  he  does  not  know  to  whom  Cowper  allodes, 
when  he  says  that  there  was  one  who  '  built  a  church  to  God^  and 
then  blasphemed  his  name :'  it  was  '  Deo  erexit  FoUairt*  to  whom 
that  maniacal  Calvinist  and  coddled  poet  alludes.  Thirdly,  he  mis- 
quotes and  spoils  a  passage  from  Shakspeare,  '  to  gild  refined  gold, 
to  paint  the  lily,'  &c. ;  for  lily  he  puts  roaey  and  bedevils  in  more  wofds 
than  one  the  whole  quotation. 

^  Now,  Tom  is  a  fine  fellow ;  but  he  should  be  correct :  for  the  fint 
is  an  injustice  (to  Anstey),  the  second  an  ignorance^  and  the  third  a 
blunder.  Tell  him  all  this,  and  let  him  take  it  in  jrood  part ;  for  I 
might  have  rammed  it  into  a  review  and  rowed  him — ^instead  of  which* 
I  act  like  a  ChhsUan. 

•*  Yours,  &c'» 

LETTER  CCCLXXm. 

TO  MR.  MURRAT. 

*<  Ravenna,  May  90th,  1890. 

*^  First  and  foremost,  you  must  forward  mv  letter  to  Moore  dated 
%d  January,  which  I  said  you  might  open,  but  desired  you  to  forward. 
Now,  ^ou  should  really  not  forget  these  Uttle  things,  because  they  do 
mischief  among  friends.  You  are  an  ezodlent  man,  a  great  man,  and 
live  among  great  n)en,  but  do  pray  recollect  your  absent  friends  and 
authors. 

^  In  the  first  place,  yourpadcete;  then  a  letter  from  Kinnaird,  on 
the  most  urgent  business ;  another  from  Moore,  about  a  communica- 
tion to  Lady  Byron  of  importance ;  a  fourth  from  the  mother  of  Alle- 
gra ;  and  fifthly,  at  Ravenna,  the  Contessa  G.  is  on  the  eve  of  bein^ 
divorced.— But  the  Italian  public  are  on  our  side,  particularly  the 
women, — and  the  men  also,  because  they  say  that  he  had  no  business 
to  take  the  business  up  now  after  a  year  of  toleration.  All  her  reb- 
tions  (who  are  numerous,  high  in  rank,  and  powerful)  are  furioos 
against  him  for  his  conduct.  I  am  warned  to  be  on  my  guard,  as  he  is 
very  capable  of  enmloying  j»oam— this  is  Latin  as  well  as  Italian,  so 
you  can  understana  it ;  but  I  have  arms,  and  do  nH  DEiind  them,  think- 
mg  that  I  could  pepper  his  ragamuffins,  if  they  do  n't  come  unawares, 
and  that,  if  they  do,  one  may  as  well  end  that  way  as  another;  and  il 
would  besides  serve  you  as  an  advertisement 

*  Man  may  escape  from  rope  or  gun,  &c 

But  he  who  takes  woman,  woman,  woman,*  ftc 

"Youn^ 
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'^P.S.  I  have  looked  over  the  press,  but  heaven  knows  how.  Think 
what  I  have  on  hand  and,  the  post  going  out  UHOiorrow.  Do  you  re- 
member the  epitaph  on  Voltaire  ? 

'  Ci-git  I'enfant  g&t^,'  &c. 

*  Here  lies  the  spoil'd  child 
Of  the  world  which  he  spoil'd.' 

Hie  original  is  in  Grimm  and  Diderot,  &c.  ^.  fre.** 


LETTER  CCCLXXnr. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

^  Ravenna,  May  34th,  1830. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  da3r8  ago.  There  is  also  a  letter  of  Jannaiy 
last  for  you  at  Murray's,  which  will  explain  to  you  why  I  am  here. 
Murray  ought  to  have  forwarded  it  long  ago.  I  enclose  you  an  epistle 
from  a  conntiy woman  of  yours  at  Paris,  which  has  moved  my  entrails. 
Tou  will  have  the  goodness,  perhaps,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  her 
story,  and  I  will  hdp  her  as  far  as  l  can, — tnoagh  not  in  the  useless 
way  she  proposes.  Her  letter  is  evidently  unstudied,  and  so  natural, 
&at  the  orthography  is  also  in  a  state  of  nature. 

**  Here  is  a  poor  creature,  iU  and  solitary,  who  thinks,  as  a  last  re- 
source, of  translating  you  or  me  into  French !  Was  there  ever  such 
a  notioB  9  It  seems  to  me  the  consummation  of  despair.  Pray  in- 
quire, and  let  me  know,  and,  if  you  could  draw  a  bill  on  me  here  for  a 
few  hundred  francs,  at  your  banker's,  I  will  duly  honour  it,— that  is, 
if  she  is  not  an  impostor.*  If  not,  let  me  know,  that  I  may  get  some- 
thing remitted  by  my  banker  Longhi,  of  Bologna,  for  I  have  no  cor- 
respondence, myself,  at  Paris ;  but  tell  her  she  must  not  translate  ^-^ 
if  she  does,  it  will  be  the  height  of  ingratitude. 

**  I  had  a  letter  (not  of  the  same  kind,  but  in  French  and  flattery) 
from  a  Madame  Sophie  Gail,  of  Paris,  whom  I  take  to  be  the  spouse 
of  a  Gidlo-Greek  of  that  name.  Who  is  she  ?  and  what  is  she  1  and 
how  came  she  to  take  an  interest  in  my  poethie  or  its  author  1  If  you 
know  her,  tell  her,  with  my  compliments,  that,  as  I  only  read  French, 
I  have  not  answered  her  letter ;  but  would  have  done  so  in  Italian,  if 
I  had  not  thought  it  would  look  like  an  affectation.  I  have  Just  been 
scolding  my  monkey  for  tearing  the  seal  of  her  letter,  and  spoiling  a 
mock  book,  in  which  I  put  rose  leaves.  I  had  a  civet-cat  the  other 
day,  too ;  but  it  ran  away  after  scratching  my  monkey's  check,  and  1 
am  in  search  of  it  stilL  It  was  the  fiercest  beast  I  ever  saw,  and  like 
*  *  in  the  face  and  manner. 

*  According  to  his  dedre,  I  waiitd  upon  this  young  Iftdy,  having  provided 
myielf  with  a  roide&u  of  fiftoon  or  twenty  Napoleons  to  present  to  her  from 
his  lordship ;  but  with  a  very  creditable  spirit,  my  young  country  woman  de- 
clined the  gih,  saying  that  Lord  Byron  had  mistaken  the  object  of  her  appli- 
cation to  him,  which  was  to  request  that,  by  allowing  her  to  have  the  sheets 
of  some  of  his  works  before  publication,  he  would  enable  her  to  prepare  early 
translations  for  the  French  booksellers,  and  thus  afford  her  the  means  of  ac^ 
quiring  something  towards  a  hYclihood. 

Vol.  IL— P 
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**  I  have  a  world  of  things  to  say ;  but  as  they  are  not  come  to  Kd4' 
fumement,  I  do  n't  care  to  begin  their  history  till  it  is  wound  np.  After 
you  went  I  had  a  fever,  but  got  well  a^n  without  bark.  Sir  Hum- 
phiT  Davy  was  here  the  other  day,  and  liked  Ravenna  very  much.  He 
will  tell  you  any  thing  you  may  wish  to  know  about  the  place  and 
your  humble  servitor. 

**  Your  apprehensions  (arising  from  Scott's)  were  unfounded.  There 
are  no  datnagu  in  this  country,  but  there  will  probably  be  a  separation 
between  them,  as  her  family,  which  is  a  principal  one,  by  its  connexions, 
are  very  much  against  Aim,  for  the  whole  of  his  conduct ;— and  he  is  old 
and  obstinate,  and  she  is  young  and  a  woman,  determined  to  sachfiee 
every  thinff  to  her  affections.'  I  have  given  her  the  best  advice,  vii. 
to  stay  with  him, — ^pointing  out  the  state  of  a  separated  woman  (for 
the  priests  wonU  let  lovers  live  openly  together,  unless  the  husband 
sanctions  it),  and  making  the  most  exquisite  moral  reflections,— but  to 
no  purpose.  She  says,  '  I  will  stay  with  him,  if  he  will  let  you  remain 
witn  me.  It  is  hard  that  I  should  be  the  only  woman  in  Romagna 
who  id'not  to  have  her  Amico ;  but,  if  not,  I  will  not  live  with  \Sm ; 
and  as  for  the  consequences,  love,  &c.  &c.  &c' — ^you  know  how 
females  reason  on  such  occasions. 

**  He  says  he  has  let  it  go  on,  till  he  can  do  so  no  longer.  But  he 
wants  her  to  stay,  and  dismiss  me ;  for  he  does  n*t  like  to  pay  back 
her  dowry  and  to  make  an  alimony.  Her  relations  are  rather  for  the 
separation,  as  they  detest  him, — indeed,  so  does  every  body.  The 
populace  and  the  women  are,  as  usual,  all  for  those  who  are  in  the 
wrong,  viz.  the  lady  and  her  lover.  I  should  have  retreated*  but  ho- 
nour, and  an  erysipelas  which  has  attacked  her,  prevent  me,— to  say 
nothing  of  love,  for  I  love  her  most  entirely,  though  not  enough  to 
persuade  her  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  aphrensy.  '  I  see  how  it  will 
end ;  she  will  be  the  sixteenth  Mrs.  Shupmeton.' 

''  My  paper  is  finished,  and  so  must  this  letter. 

•*  Tours  ever, 

*«  P.S.  I  regret  that  you  have  not  completed  the  Italian  Fudges. 
Pray,  how  come  you  to  be  still  in  Paris  I  Murray  has  four  or  five 
things  of  mine  in  hand — the  new  Don  Juan,  which  his  back-shop 
synod  do  n't  admire ; — a  translation  of  the  first  Canto  of  Pulci's  Mor- 
gante  Maggiore,  excellent;— a  short  ditto  from  Dante,  not  so  much 
approved ; — ^the  Prophecy  of  Dante,  yery  grand  and  worthy,  &e.  ftc 
&c. ;— a  furious  prose  answer  to  Blackwood's  Observations  on  Don 
Juan,  with  a  savage  Defence  of  Pope— likely  to  make  a  row.  Tlie 
opinions  above  I  auote  from  Murray  and  his  Utioan  senate ;— you  will 
form  your  own,  when  you  see  the  things. 

**  Vou  will  have  no  great  chance  of  seeing  me,  for  I  begin  to  think  I 
must  finish  in  Italy.  But,  if  you  come  my  way,  you  shall  have  a 
tureen  of  macaroni.    Pray  tell  me  about  yourself  and  your  intents. 

^  My  trustees  are  going  to  lend  Earl  Blessington  sixty  thousand 
pounds  (at  six  per  cent)  on  a  Dublin  mortgage.  Only  think  of  my 
becoming  an  Irish  absentee  f 
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LETTER  CCCLXXV. 

TO  MS.  BOPPIISB. 

**  RaVenna,  May  36, 1630. 

**  A  German  named  Ruppeecht  has  sent  me,  heaven  knows  why, 
•eyeral  Deatsche  Gazettes,  of  all  which  I  understand  neither  word  nor 
letter.  I  have  sent  you  the  enclosed  to  beg  you  to  translate  to  me 
some  remarks,  which  appear  to  be  Go€the*$  mmni  Manfred—and  if  I 
may  Judge  by  two  notes  of  admiraium  (generally  put  after  something 
ridiculous  by  us),  and  the  word  *  Iwpoeondriichf*  are  any  thing  but  fa- 
▼ourable.  I  shall  regret  this,  for  Ishould  have  been  proud  of  Goedie's 
good  word;  but  I  sha'n't  alter  my  opinion  of  him,  even  though  he 
should  be  savage. 

**  Will  you  excuse  this  trouble,  and  do  me  this  favour  1 — ^Never  mind 
—soften  nothing — 1  am  literary  proof— having  had  good  and  evil  said 
in  most  modem  languages. 

''Believe  me,  &C.'' 

LETTER  CCCLXXVL 

TO  MB.  MOOBS. 

''Ravenna,  June  1st,  1830: 

''I  have  received  a  Parisian  letter  from  W.  W.,  which  I  prefer  an- 
swering through  yoQ,  if  that  worthy  be  still  at  Paris,  and,  as  he  says, 
an  occasional  visiter  of  yours.  In  November  last  he  wrote  to  me  a 
well-meaning  letter,  statmg,  for  some  reasons  of  his  own,  his  belief 
that  a  reunion  might  be  effected  between  Lady  B.  and  myself.  To 
this  I  answered  as  usual ;  and  he  sent  me  a  second  letter,  repeating 
his  notions,  which  letter  I  have  never  answered,  having  had  a  thou^ 
sand  other  thinffs  to  think  of.  He  now  writes  as  if  he  believed  that 
he  had  offended  me  by  touching  on  the  topic ;  and  I  wish  you  to  as- 
sure him  that  I  am  not  at  all  so, — but,  on  the  contrary,  obhg:ed  by  his 
ffood-nature.  At  the  same  time  acquaint  him  the  thing  is  impouibU. 
You  know  this^  as  well  as  I, — and  there  let  it  end. 

"  I  believe  that  I  showed  you  his  epistle  in  autumn  last.  He  asks 
roe  if  I  have  heard  of  my  '  laureate'  at  Paris,* — somebody  who  has 
written '  a  most  sanguinary  Epttre'  against  me ;  but  whether  in  French, 
or  Dutch,  or  on  what  score,  I  know  not,  and  he  do  n't  sav^ — except 
that  (for  my  satisfaction)  he  says  it  is  the  best  thinff  in  the  fellow's 
volume.  If  there  is  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  1  ougtu  to  know,  you 
will  doubtless  tell  me.  I  suppose  it  to  be  something  of  the  uiual  sort ; 
—he  says,  he  do  n't  remember  the  author's  name. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  some  ten  dajrs  ago,  and  expect  an  answer  at  your 
leisure. 

"  The  separation  bcminess  still  continues,  and  all  the  word  are  im- 
plicated, including  priests  and  cardinals.  The  public  opinion  is 
liurious  against  Mm,  because  he  ought  to  have  cut  the  matter  short  ai 
Jintf  and  not  waited  twelve  months  to  begin.    He  has  been  trying  at 

*  M.  Lunartine. 
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evidence,  but  can  get  none  swffieietU;  for  what  would  make  fifty  di- 
vorces in  England  won't  do  here — ^there  must  be  the  mo$t  deeuUd 
proofs.        •        •        • 

**  It  is  the  first  cause  of  the  kind  attempted  in  Ravenna  for  these  two 
hundred  years ;  for*  though  they  often  separate,  they  assign  a  difi^erent 
motive.  You  know  that  the  continental  incontinent  are  more  delicate 
than  the  English,  and  do  n't  like  proclaiming  their  coronation  in  a 
court,  even  when  nobody  doubts  it. 

^  Ail  her  relations  are  furious  against  him.  The  father  has  chal- 
lenged him— a  superfluous  yalour,  for  he  do  n't  fight,  though  suspected 
Of  two  assassinations— one  of  the  famous  Monzoni  of  Forli.  Warn- 
ing was  given  me  not  to  take  such  long  rides  in  the  Pine  Forest  with- 
out being  on  my  guard;  so  I  take  my  stiletto  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in 
my  pocket  during  my  daily  rides. 

**  I  won't  stir  nom  this  place  till  the  matter  is  settled  one  way  or 
the  other.  She  is  as  femininely  firm  as  possible ;  and  the  opinion  is 
so  much  against  him,  that  the  adooecUei  dechne  to  undertake  his  cause, 
because  diey  say  that  he  is  either  a  fool  or  a  rogue^fooU  if  be  did  not 
discover  the  liaison  till  now ;  and  rogue,  if  he  did  know  it,  and  waited, 
for  some  bad  end,  to  divulge  it.  In  short,  there  has  been  nothing  like 
it  since  the  days  of  Guido  di  Polenta's  family,  in  these  parts. 
/  **  If  the  man  has  me  taken  off*,  like  Polonius,  '  say  he  made  a  good 
end' — ^for  a  melodrame.  Tb»  principal  security  is,  that  he  has  not  the 
courage  to  spend  twenty  scudi — the  average  price  of  a  clean-handed 
bravo-^otherwise  there  is  no  want  of  Opportunity,  for  I  ride  about  the 
woods  every  evening,  with  one  servant,  and  sometimes  an  acquaint- 
ance, who  latterly  looks  a  little  queer  in  solitary  bits  of  bushes. 

^  Gcod47y.--^Wtite  to  yoaM  6V6r,  fita  * 


LETTER  CCCLXXVn 

TO   MB.   MinUUT. 

^  Ravenna,  June  Yth,  1890. 
^  Sliclosed  is  something  which  will  interest  you,  to  wit,  the  opinion 
of  the  greatest  man  of  Germany— f)ei1iaps  of  Europe — ^upon  one  of  the- 
gnat  men  of  your  advertisements  (all  *  famous  hands,'  as  Jacob  Ton- 
son  used  to  say  of  his  raeamufllns)— in  short,  a  critique  of  Goetiu^$ 
upon  Manfred.  There  is  the  original,  an  English  translation,  and  an 
Italian  one ;  keep  them  all  in  your  archives,  for  the  opinions  of  such  a 
man  as  Goethe,  whether  favourable  or  not,  are  always  interesting— 
and  this  is  more  so,  as  favourable.  His  Fonut  I  never  read,  for  I  do  n*t 
know  German ;  but  Matthew  Monk  Lewis,  in  1816,  at  Ooligny,  trans- 
lated most  of  it  to  me  vivd  voce,  and  I  was  natunlly  much  struck  with 
it  (  but  it  was  the  Sleinbaeh  and  the  Jtmgfrau^  wnd  something  else, 
much  more  than  Faustus,  that  made  me  write  Manfred.  The  first 
scene,  however,  and  that  of  Faustus,  are  very  similar.  Acknowledge 
this  letter.  **  Yours  ever. 

"  P.S.  I  have  received  bfmhot  ^-«^    Pray  send  me  some  tooth- 

ewder  and  tincture  of  myrrh,  byTfot^,  &c.  Ricciardetio  should 
ve  been  trantiated Utendly, arndataU,  As  to  puftng  fVhMeemJI^ 
it  won^t  do.  I  '11  tell  you  why  some  day  or  other.  Ck>mwall  's  a  poet, 
but  spoUed  by  the  detestable  schools  of  the  day.    Mrs.  Hemans  is  a 
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poet  also,  but  too  stiltified  and  apostrophic^-^-and  quite  wrong.  Men 
died  calmly  before  the  Christian  era,  and  since,  without  Ciuristianity : 
witness  the  Romans,  and,  lately,  Thistlewood,  Sandt,  and  Lovel— men 
whd  might  to  have  been  weighed  down  with  their  crimes^  even  had  they  he» 
KevetL  A  death-bed  is  a  matter  of  nerves  and  constitution,  and  not  of 
religion.  Voltaire  was  frightened,  Frederick  of  Prussia  not:  Chris- 
ans  the  same,  according  to  their  strength  rather  than  their  creed. 
^IIHiat  does  H  *  *  H  *  *  mean  by  his  stanza?  which  is  octave  got 
•inmk  or  gone  mad.  He  ought  to  have  his  ears  boxed  wiUi  Tlior's 
!kanmer  for  rhyming  so  fimtastically." 

The  following  is  the  article  from  Goethe's  **  Kunst  und  Alterthumy** 
enclosed  in  this  letter.  The  grave  confidence  with  which  the  venera^ 
ble  critic  traces  the  fancies  of  his  brother  poet  to  real  persons  and 
events,  making  no  difficulty  even  of  a  double  murder  at  Florence  to 
furnish  grounds  for  his  theory,  affords  an  amusing  instance  of  the  dis- 
position so  prevalent  throughout  Europe,  to  picture  Byron  as  a  man  of 
marvels  and  mysteries,  as  well  in  his  life  as  nis  poetry.  To  these  ex- 
aggerated, or  wholly  false,  notions  of  him,  tne  numerous  fictions 
palmed  upon  the  world  of  his  romantic  tours  and  wonderful  adven- 
tures, in  places  he  never  saw,  and  with  persons  that  never  existed,^ 
Have,  no  doubt,  considerably  contributed ;  and  the  consequence  is,  so 
ntteriy  out  of  truth  and  nature  are  the  representations  of  his  life  and 
character  long  current  upon  the  continent,  that  it  may  be  auestioned 
whether  the  real  **  flesh  and  blood**  hero  of  these  pages,— the  social* 
praetical-minded,  and,  with  all  his  faults  and  eccentricities,  EngUeh 
Lord  Byron^ — may  not,  to  the  over-exalted  imaginations  of  most  of 
his  foreign  admirers,  appear  but  ah  ordinary,  unromantic,  and  prosaic 
personage. 

•<  GOETHE  ON  MANFRED. 

^1830.] 
<^  Bjnron's  tragedy,  Manfred,  was  to  me  a  wonderful  phenomenon, 
and  one  that  closely  touched  me.  This  singular  intellectual  poet  has 
taken  my  Faustus  to  himself,  and  extracted  from  it  the  strongest  nou- 
rishment for  his  hjrpochondriac  humour.  He  Jias  made  use  of  the  im- 
pellinff  principles  in  his  own  way,  for  his  own  purposes,  so  that  no 
one  of  them  remains  the  same ;  and  it  is  particularly  on  this  account 
that  1  cannot  enough  admire  his  ^nius.  The  whole  is  in  this  way 
so  completely  formed  anew,  that  it  would  be  an  interesting  task  for 
the  critic  to  point  out  not  only  the  alterations  he  has  made,  but  their 
degree  of  resemblance  wiUi,  or  dissimilarity  to,  the  original :  in  the 
course  of  which  I  cannot  deny  that  the  gloomy  heat  of  an  unbounded 
and  exuberant  despair  becomes  at  last  oppressive  to  us.  Yet  is  the 
dissatisfaction  we  feel  always  connected  with  esteem  and  admiration. 

*  Of  Uus  kind  are  the  acooimts,  filled  with  all  sort*  of  oircamstuiUal  win- 
ders, ot  hifl  retideiice  in  the  island  of  Mytilene ;— hii  voyaffse  to  8icil7,-<*tf 
Ithaca,  with  the  Coonten  Gniccioli,  &c,  &c  Bat  the  most  absurd,  perhaps, 
of  all  these  fabrications,  are  the  stories  told  by  Pouqaeville,  of  the  poet's 
Yeligions  conferences  in  the  cell  of  Father  Paul,  at  Athens;  and  the  still  mors 
Qnconedonable  fiction  in  which  Rizo  has  indulged,  in  giving  the  details  of  a 
pretended  theatrical  scene,  got  up  (according  to  this  poetical  historian^  be* 
tween  Lord  Bf  nm  and  the  Aiebbiabop  of  Aita,  aA  the  tomb  of  Botsans,  in 
IGas^Bghi. 
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**  We  find  ttaas  in  this  tragedy  the  quintessence  of  the  most 
nishing  talent  bora  to  be  its  own  tormentor.  The  character  of  Lord 
Bvron^s  life  and  poetry  hardly  permits  a  just  and  equitable  apprecialkMi 
He  has  often  enough  confessed  what  it  is  that  torments  him.  He  has  re- 
peatedly portrayed  it;  and  scarcely  any  one  feels  compassion  for  this 
mtolerable  suffering,  over  which  he  is  ever  laborioudy  ruminating. 
There  are,  properly  speaking,  two  females  whose  phantoms  for  erer 
haunt  him,  and  which,  in  this  piece  also,  perform  principal  parts — one 
under  the  name  of  Astarte,  the  other  without  form  or  actual  pre- 
sence, and  merely  a  voice.  Of  the  horrid  occurrence  which  took 
place  with  the  former,  the  following  is  related.  When  a  bold  and  en- 
terprising young  man,  he  won  the  affections  of  a  Florentine  lady.  Her 
husband  discovered  the  amour,  and  murdered  his  wife ;  but  the  mur- 
derer was  the  same  night  found  dead  in  the  street,  and  there  was  no 
one  on  whom  any  suspicion  could  be  attached.  Lord  Byron  removed 
from  Florence,  and  these  spirits  haunted  him  all  his  life  after. 

^  This  romantic  incident  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  innumerable 
allusions  to  it  in  his  poems.  As,  for  instance,  when  turning  his  sad 
contemplations  inwards,  he  applies  to  himself  the  fatal  history  of  the 
king  of  Sparta.  It  is  as  follows :— Pausanias,  a  Lacedemonian  gene- 
ral, acquires  glorv  by  the  important  victory  at  Platsa,  but  afterward 
forfeits  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  through  his  arrogance,  ob- 
stinacy, and  secret  intrigues  with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  This 
man  draws  upon  himself  the  heavy  guilt  of  innocent  blood,  which  at- 
tends him  to  his  end;  for,  while  commanding  the  fleet  of  the  allied 
Greeks,  in  the  Black  Sea,  he  is  inflamed  with  a  violent  passion  for  a 
Byzantine  maiden.  After  long  resistance,  he  at  length  obtains  her 
from  her  parents,  and  she  is  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  at  night.  She 
modestly  desires  the  servant  to  put  out  the  lamp,  and,  while  groping 
her  way  in  the  dark,  she  overturns  it.  Pausanias  is  awakened  worn 
his  sleep,  afmrehensive  of  an  attack  from  murderers— he  seizes  his 
sword,  and  destroys  his  mistress.  The  horrid  sight  never  leaves  him. 
Her  shade  pursues  him  unceasingly,  and  he  implores  for  aid  in  vain 
from  the  gods  and  the  exorcising  priests. 

**  That  pofet  must  have  a  lacerated  heart  who  selecto  such  a  scene 
from  antiquity,  appropriates  it  to  himself,  and  burthens  his  tragic 
image  with  it.  The  following  soliloquy,  which  is  overladen  with 
gloom  and  a  weariness  of  life,  is,  by  this  remark,  rendered  intelligible. 
We  recommend  it  as  an  exercise  to  all  friends  of  declamation.  Ham- 
let's soliloquy  appears  improved  upon  here.*^ 


LETTER  CCCLXXVra. 

TO  ME.  MOORE* 

^  ^  ,.        .  ^  " Ravenna,  June  9th,  1890. 

Galignam  has  just  sent  me  the  Paris  edition  of  your  works  (which 
I  wrote  to  order),  and  I  am  glad  to  see  my  old  friends  with  a  French 
face.  I  have  been  skimming  and  dipping,  in  and  over  them,  like  a 
•wallow,  and  as  pleased  as  one.  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen 
the  Melodies  without  music ;  and,  I  do  nH  know  how,  but  I  can't  read 

tJZ5f.'^*i?  *^  ijihiaiii.  the  soliloquy  from  Manlnd,  bagimung  «  Wo  an 
tho  fools  of  tiao  andtMror,"  in  which tho aUoaon  to  PauMaliisoc 
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in  a  music-book — ^the  ciotcheU  confound  the  words  in  my  head,  though 
I  recollect  them  perfectly  when  sung.  Music  assists  my  memory 
through  the  ear,  not  through  the  eye ;  I  mean,  that  her  quavers  perplex 
me  upon  paper,  but  they  are  a  help  when  heard.  And  thus  I  was  glad 
to  see  the  words  witlK>ut  their  borrowed  robes ; — to  my  mind  uey 
look  none  the  worse  for  their  nudity. 
**  The  biographer  has  made  a  botch  of  your  life — calling  your  father 

*  a  ven^urabU  M  gentleman,'  and  prattling  of  *  Addison,'  and '  dowager 
countesses.'  If  that  damned  fellow  was  to  write  my  life,  I  would  cer- 
tainly take  Au.  And  then,  at  the  Dublin  dinner,  you  hare  '  madd  a 
speech'  {do  you  recollect,  at  Douglas  K.'8, '  Sir,  he  made  me  a  speech  17 
too  complimentary  to  the  '  living  poets,'  and  somewhat  redolent  of 
oniversal  praise,    i  am  but  too  well  off  in  it,  but       #  •  • 

•  •  •  •  9^ 

**  You  have  not  sent  me  any  poetical  or  personal  news  of  yourself. 
Why  do  n't  you  complete  an  Italian  Tour  of  the  Fudges  t  I  have  just 
been  turning  over  Little,  which  I  knew  by  heart  in  1803,  being  then  in 
my  fifteenth  summer.  Heigho !  I  believe  all  the  mischief  I  have  ever 
done,  or  sung,  has  been  owing  to  that  confounded  book  of  yours. 

**  In  my  last  I  told  you  of  a  cargo  of  *  Poeshie,'  which  I  had  sent  to 
IL  at  his  own  impatient  desire ; — and,  now  he  has  got  it,  he  do  n't  like 
it,  and  demurs.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  I  have  no  great  opinion  of  any 
of  my  last  shipment,  except  a  translation  from  Pulci,  which  is  word 
tor  word;  and  verse  for  verse. 

M I  am  in  the  Third  Act  of  a  Tragedy ;  but  whether  it  will  be  finished 
or  not,  1  know  not :  I  have,  at  this  present,  too  many  passions  of  my 
own  on  hand  to  do  justice  to  those  of  the  dead.  Besides  the  vexations 
mentioned  in  my  last,  I  have  incurred  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope's  cara- 
biniers,  or  gens-d'armerie,  who  have  petitioned  the  Cardinal  against 
my  liveries,  as  resembling  too  nearly  their  own  lousy  uniform.  They 
particularly  object  to  the  epaulettes,  which  all  the  world  with  us  have 
upon  gala  days.  My  liveries  are  of  the  colours  conforming  to  my 
anns,  and  have  been  the  family  hue  since  the  year  1066. 

**  I  haye  sent  a  tranchant  reply,  as  you  may  suppose ;  and  have  given 
to  understand  that,  if  any  soidados  of  that  respectable  corps  insult  my 
servants,  1  will  do  likewise  by  their  gallant  commanders ;  and  I  have 
direct/ed  my  ragamuffins,  six  in  number,  who  are  tolerably  savage,  to 
defend  themselves,  in  case  of  aggression ;  and,  on  holydays  and  ^udy 
days,  1  shall  arm  the  whole  se^  including  rtiyself,  in  C5ase  of  accidents 
or  treachery.  I  used  to  play  pretty  well  at  the  broadsword,  once 
upon  a  time,  at  Angelo's;  but  1  should  like  the  pistol,  our  national 
buccaneer  weapon,  better,  though  I  am  out  of  practice  at  present. 
However,  I  can '  whik  and  hold  out  mine  iron.'  It  makes  me  think 
(the  whole  thing  does)  of  Romeo  and  Juliet— ^  now,  Gregory,  remem- 
ber thy  tmoihing  blow.' 

«  AU  these  feuds,  however,  with  the  Cavalier  for  his  wife,  and  the 
troopers  for  my  liveries,  are  very  tiresome  to  a  quiet  man,  who  does 
his  best  to  please  all  the  world,  and  longs  for  fellowship  and  good-will. 
Pray  write. 

*<Iamyoars,  ^c." 
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LETTER  CCCLXXIX. 

TO  ia.lfOOMB. 

''  Rayennt,  July  IStli,  183a 

**  To  remoye  or  increase  your  Irish  anxiety  aboot  my  being  *  in  a 
wisp,**  I  answer  your  letter  forthwith ;  premising  that,  as  I  am  a  *  Will 
of  the  wisp,'  I  may  chance  to  flit  out  of  it  Bitt,  first,  a  wocd  on  Ibe 
Memoir  {— I  have  no  objection,  nay,  I  would  rather  that  om  correct 
copy  was  taken  and  deposited  in  honourable  hands,  in  case  of  accidems 
happen'mg  to  the  original;  for  yon  know  that  1  have  none,  and  have 
never  even  re-read,  nor,  indeed,  read  at  all  what  is  there  written;  I  only 
know  that  I  wrote  it  with  the  fullest  intention  to  be '  faithful  and  tnie* 
in  my  narrative,  but  not  impartial— no,  by  the  Lord !  I  can't  pretend  to 
be  that,  while  I  feeL  But  I  wish  to  give  eveiy  body  concerned  the 
opportunity  to  contradict  or  correct  me. 

'^  I  have  no  objection  to  any  pn^r  person  seeing  what  is  there 
written, — seeing  it  was  written,  like  eveiy  thing  else,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  read,  however  much  many  writings  may  fail  in  arriving  at 
that  object. 

"  With  regard  to '  the  wisp,'  the  Pope  has  pronounced  ikeir  Mepajw 
turn.  The  decree  came  yesterday  from  Babylon,— it  was  die  and  Asr 
/riends  who  demanded  it,  on  the  grounds  of  her  husband's  (the  noMe 
Count  Cavaliei's^  extraordinary  usage.  Hk  opposed  it  with  all  hie 
might,  because  or  the  alimony,  which  has  been  assigned,  with  all  her 
goods,  chattels,  carria^  &c.  to  be  restored  by  him.  In  Italy  they 
ran't  divorce.  He  insisted  on  her  giving  me  up,  and  he  womd  for^ 
give  every  thing,— even  the  adulteiy  which  he  swears  that  he  can  prore 
by  *  famous  witnesses.'  But,  in  this  country,  the  veiy  courts  bold 
such  proofs  in  abhorrence,. the  Italians  being  as  mudi  more  delicat;) 
in  public  than  the  English,  as  they  are  more  passionate  in  private. 

^  The  friends  and  relatives,  who  are  numerous  and  powerful,  reply 
to  him—*  You  yourself  are  either  fool  or  knave, — fool,  if  you  did  not 
see  the  consequences  of  the  approximation  of  these  two  young  per- 
sons,—knave,  if  you  connive  at  it.  Take  your  choice,— but  3io  nt 
break  out  (after  twelve  months  of  the  closest  intimacy,  under  your 
own  eyes  and  positive  sanction)  with  a  scandal,  which  can  only  make 
you  ridiculous  and  her  unhappy.' 

"  He  swore  that  he  thought  our  intercourse  was  purely  amicable, 
and  that  /  was  more  partial  to  him  than  to  her,  till  melanch<^y  testi- 
mony proved  the  contrary.  To  this  they  answer,  that '  Will  of  IJhu 
wisp'  was  not  an  unknown  person,  and  tnat  *  clamosa  Fama'  had  not 
proclaimed  the  purity  of  my  morals;— that  ker  brother,  a  year  ago, 
wrote  from  Rome  to  warn  him,  that  his  wife  would  infallibly  be  led 
astray  by  this  ignis  fatuus,  unless  he  took  proper  measures,  all  of 
which  he  neglected  to  take,  &c.  &c. 

**  Now,  he  says,  that  he  encouraged  my  return  to  Ravenna,  to  see 
*  in  qwrnH  pUd*  di  aequa  tiamo!  and  he*has  found  enough  to  drown 
him  m.    In  short, 

'  Ce  ne  fut  pas  le  tout ;  sa  femme  se  plaignit— 
^roces— La  parent^  se  joint  en  excuse  et  dit 

*  An  Irish  phraso  for  being  m  a  scrape. 
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Que  da  Dodeur  Tenoit  tout  le  mauTais  manage; 
Que  cet  homme  6toit  fou,  que  sa  femme  6toit  sage. 
Oh  fit  easier  le  manage.' 

It  is  bat  to  let  the  women  alone,  in  the  way  of  conflict,  for  they  are 
sure  to  win  against  the  field.  She  returns  to  her  father's  house,  and  I 
can  only  see  her  under  great  restrictions— such  is  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  relations  behaved  very  well ;— I  offered  any  settlement, 
but  they  refused  to  accept  it,  and  swear  she  duf  nU  lire  with  6.  (as  he 
has  tried  to  prove  her  faithless),  but  that  he  shall  maintain  her;  and, 
in  fact,  a  judgment  to  this  effect  came  yesterday.  I  am,  of  course,  in 
an  awkward  situation  enough. 

**  I  have  heard  no  more  of  the  carabiniers  who  protested  against 
my  liveries.  They  are  not  popular,  those  same  soldiers,  and,  in  a 
email  row,  the  other  night,  one  was  slain,  another  wounded,  and  divers 
put  to  flight,  by  some  of  the  Romagnuole  youth,  who  are  dexterous, 
and  somewhat  liberal  of  the  knife.  The  perpetrators  are  not  dis- 
covered, but  I  hope  and  believe  that  none  of  my  ragamuffins  were 
in  it,  though  they  are  somewhat  savage,  and  secretly  armed,  like  most 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  their  way,  and  saves  sometimes  a  good  deal 
of  litigation. 

**  There  is  a  revolution  at  Naples.  If  so,  it  will  probably  leave  a 
i^ard  at  Ravenna  in  its  way  to  Lombardy. 

**  Your  publishers  seem  to  have  used  you  like  mine.  M.  has  shuf- 
fled, and  almost  insinuated  that  my  last  productions  are  dull.  Doll, 
vir!— damme,  dull!  I  believe  he  is  right.  He  be^  for  the  comple- 
tion of  my  tragedy  on  Marino  Faliero,  none  of  which  is  yet  »>ne  to 
England.  The  fifth  act  is  nearly  completed,  but  it  is  dreadfuUy  long 
—40  sheets  of  long  paper,  4  pa^es  each — about  150  when  printed ;  but 
'  so  full  of  pastime  and  prodigiuitv'  that  I  think  it  will  do. 

**  Pray  send  and  publish  your  Pome  upon  me ;  and  do  n't  be  afraid 
of  praising  me  too  nighly.    I  shall  pocket  my  blushes. 

"  *  Not  actionable  V-^-CharUre  (Tenter  /•—by  ♦  ♦  that 's  « a  speech,' 
and  I  won't  put  up  with  it.  A  pretty  title  to  give  a  man  for  doi^ting 
if  there  be  any  such  place ! 

**  So  my  Gail  is  gone — and  Miss  Mahony  won't  take  money.  I  am 
very  glad  of  it — I  like  to  be  generous  free  of  expense.  But  beg  her 
DOt  to  translate  me. 

**  Oh,  pray  tell  Galignani  that  I  shall  send  him  a  screed  of  doctrine 
if  he  do  n't  be  more  punctual.  Somebody  regularly  deiaini  (ivo,  and 
sometimes  Jhur,  of  his  messengers  by  the  way.  Do,  pray,  entreat 
him  to  be  more  precise.  News  are  worth  money  in  this  remote  king- 
dom of  the  Ostrogoths. 

*•  Pray,  reply.    I  should  like  much  to  share  some  of  your  Oham- 

Sagne  and  I^  Fitte,  but  I  am  too  Italian  for  Paris  in  general.    Make 
[urray  send  my  letter  to  you— it  is  full  of  epigranu. 

•*  Yours,  Ac." 

In  the  separation  that  had  now  taken  place  between  Count  Gaiccioli 
and  his  wife,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  that  the  lady  should,  in 
future,  reside  under  the  paternal  roof: — in  consequence  of  which, 
Madame  Guiccioli,  on  the  16th  of  July,  left  Ravenna  and  retired  to  a 
villa  belonging  to  Count  Gamba,  about  fifteen  miles  distant  from  that 

*  The  title  given  faim  by  M.  Lamartine,  in  one  of  his  Pooms. 
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city.  Here  Lord  Byron  occasionally  visited  her— about  once  or  twice, 
perhaps,  in  the  month— passing  the  rest  of  his  time  in  perfect  soli- 
tude. To  a  mind  like  his,  whose  world  was  within  itself,  such  a 
mode  of  life  could  have  been  neither  new  nor  unwelcome;  but  to  the 
woman,  young  and  admired,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  woild  mud 
its  pleasures  had  but  just  begun,  this  change  was,  it  must  be  confessed, 
most  sudden  and  trying.  Count  Guiccioli  was  rich,  and,  as  a  youoff- 
wife,  she  had  gained  absolute  power  over  him.  She  was  proud,  and 
his  station  placed  her  among  the  highest  in  Ravenna.  They  had 
talked  of  travelling  to  Naples,  Florence,  Paris, — and  every  luxury,  ia 
short,  that  wealth  could  command  was  at  her  disposal. 

All  this  she  now  voluntarily  and  determinedly  sacrificed  for  Byron. 
Her  spendid  home  abandoned— her  relations  all  openly  at  war  with 
her— her  kind  father  but  tolerating,  from  fondness,  what  he  could  not 
approve — she  was  now,  upon  a  pittance  of  300/.  a  year,  living  apart 
from  the  world,  her  sole  occupation  the  task  of  educating  herself  for 
her  illustrious  lover,  and  her  sole  reward  the  few  brief  fflimpses  of 
him  which  their  now  restricted  intercourse  allowed.  Of  the  man  who 
could  inspire  and  keep  alive  so  devoted  a  feeling,  it  may  be  pro- 
nounced with  confidence  that  he  could  nol  have  been  such  as,  in  the 
freaks  of  his  own  wayward  humour,  he  represented  himself;  while, 
on  the  lady*s  side,  the  whole  history  of  her  attachment  goes  to  prove 
how  completely  an  Italian  woman,  whether  by  nature  or  from  her  social 
position,  IS  led  to  invert  the  usual  course  of  such  frailties  among  our- 
selves, and,  weak  in  resisting  the  first  impulses  of  passion,  to  reserve 
the  whole  strengtii  of  her  duuracter  for  a  display  of  constancy  and 
devotedness  afterward. 


LETTER  CCCLXXX. 
TO  Ma.  MuaaAT. 

"^  Ravenna,  July  17th,  1830. 

"  I  have  received  some  books,  and  Quarterlies,  and  fidinburghs,  for 
all  which  I  am  grateful ;  the/  contain  all  I  know  of  England,  except 
by  Galignani's  newspaper. 

^  The  Tragedy  is  completed,  but  now  comes  the  task  of  copy  and 
correction.  It  is  very  long  (42  thuU  of  long  paper,  of  four  paffes  each), 
and  I  believe  must  make  more  than  140  or  150  paffes,  besides  many 
historical  extracts  as  notes,  which  I  mean  to  append.  History  is  closelT 
followed.  Dr.  Moore's  account  is  in  some  respects  false,  and  in  aU 
foolish  and  flippant.  Ktmt  of  the  chronicles  (and  I  have  consulted 
Sanuto,  Sandi,  Navagero,  and  an  anonymous  Siege  of  Zara,  besides  the 
histories  of  Laugier,  Daru,  Sismondi,  &;c.)  state,  or  even  hint,  that  he 
begged  his  life ;  they  merely  say  thathe  did  not  deny  the  conspiracy. 
He  was  one  of  their  great  men,— commander  at  the  siege  of  Zara, — 
beat  80,000  Hungarians,  killing  8000,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  the 
town  he  was  besieging  in  order, — ^took  Capo  d'lstria,— was  ambassador 
at  Genoa,  Rome,  and  finally  Doge,  where  be  fell  for  treason,  in  attempt- 
ing to  alter  the  ffovemment,  by  what  Sanuto  calls  a  judgment  on  lum 
for,  many  years  before  (when  Podesta  and  Captain  of  Troviso),  having 
knocked  down  a  bishop,  who  was  sluggish  in  carrying  the  host  at  a 
procession.  He  *  saddles  him,'  as  Thwackum  did  Square,  *  with  a 
judgment;'  but  he  does  not  mention  whether  he  had  been  puniahed  al 
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the  time  for  what  would  appear  Tery  strange,  even  now,  and  must 
have  been  stQl  more  so  in  an  a^e  of  papal  power  and  glory.  Sanuto 
says,  that  Heaven  took  away  his  senses  for  this  buffet,  and  induced 
him  to  conspire.  *  Perd  fu  permesso  -che  il  Faliero  perdette  1'  intel- 
letto,'  &c. 

'^  I  do  not  know  what  your  parlour-boarders  will  think  of  the  Drama 
I  haye  founded  upon  this  extraordinaiy  event.  The  only  similar  one 
in  history  ift  the  story  of  Agis,  King  of  Sparta,  a  prince  with  the  com- 
mons against  the  aristocracy,  and  losing  his  life  therefor.  But  it  shall 
be  sent  when  copied. 

**  I  should  be  glad  to  know  why  your  Quartertn^  Reviewers,  at  the 
close  of '  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,*  accuse  me  of  Manicheism  1  a  com- 
pliment to  which  the  sweetener  of  *  one  of  the  mightiest  spirits'  by  no 
means  reconciles  me.  The  Poem  they  review  is  very  noble ;  but 
could  they  not  do  justice  to  the  writer  without  converting  him  into 
my  religious  antidote  1  I  am  not  a  Manichean,  nor  an  Jiny-chean.  I 
should  uke  to  know  what  harm  my '  poeshies'  have  done !  I  can't  tell 
what  people  mean  by  making  me  a  nobgoblin." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXL 

TO  MB.  MURRAY.  ,^ 

^  Ravenna,  August  31st,  1830. 

^  I  have  */Mit  my  MtmT  into  the  tragedy  (as  you  t^it) ;  but  you  know 
that  there  are  d— d  souls  as  welt  as  tragedies.  Recollect  that  it  is  not 
a  political  play,  though  it  may  look  like  it :  it  is  strictly  historical. 
Read  the  history  and  judge. 

**  Ada's  picture  is  her  mother's.  I  am  glad  of  it — the  ihother  made 
a  good  daughter.  Send  me  Gifford's  opinion,  and  never  mind  the 
Archbishop.  I  can  neither  send  you  away,  nor  give  you  a  hundred 
pistoles,  nor  a  better  taste :  I  send  you  a  tragedy,  and  you  asked  for 
*  facetious  epistles  ;*  a  little  like  your  predecessor,  who  advised  Dr, 
Prideaux  to  *  put  some  more  humour  into  his  Life  of  Mahomet.' 

"  Bankes  is  a  wonderful  fellow.  There  is  hardly  one  of  my  school 
or  college  contemporaries  that  has  not  turned  out  more  or  less  cele- 
brated.   Peel,  Palmerstone,  Bankes,  Hobhouse,  Tavistock,  Bob  Mills, 

Douglas  Kinnaird,  &c.  &c.  have  all  talked  and  been  talked  about. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

^  We  are  here  going  to  fi?ht  a  little  next  month,  if  the  Huns  do  n't 
cross  the  Po,  and  prol^bly  if  they  do.  I  can't  say  more  now.  If  any 
thing  happens,  you  have  matter  for  a  posthumous  work  in  MS. ;  so 

gray  be  civil.  Depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  savage  work,  if  once  they 
egin  here.  The  French  courage  proceeds  from  vanity,  the  German 
from  phlegm,  the  Turkish  from  fanaticism  and  opium,  the  Spanish 
from  pride,  the  English  from  coolness,  the  Dutch  from  obstinacy,  the 
Russian  from  insensibility,  but  the  Aalian  from  anger;  so  you  11  see 
that  they  will  spare  nothing." 
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LETTER  CCCLXXXn. 

TO  MB.  If  OOBS. 

^  Ravenna,  August  dlat,  1880. 
**  D— n  your  *  mezzo  cammin'*— you  should  aay  *  the  prime  of  life/ 
a  much  more  consolatory  phrase.  Besides,  it  is  not  correct.  I  was 
bom  in  1788,  and  consequently  am  but  thirty-two.  You  are  mistaken 
on  another  point.  The  *  Sequin  Box'  never  came  into  requisitioii»  nor 
is  it  likely  to  do  so.  It  were  better  that  it  had,  for  then  a  man  is  not 
boimdf  you  know.    As  to  reform,  I  did  reform— what  would  you  have  f 

*  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way;,  and  he  found  it.*  I  verilv  believe  that  nor 
you,  nor  any  man  of  poetical  temperament,  can  avoid  a  strong  passion 
of  some  kind.  It  is  tne  poetry  of  life.  What  should  I  have  known  or 
written,  had  I  been  a  quiet,  mercantile  politician,  or  a  lord  in  waiting? 
A  man  must  travel  and  turmoil,  or  there  is  no  existence.  Besides,  I 
only  meant  to  be  a  Cavalier  Servente,  and  had  no  idea  it  would  turn 
out  a  romance,  in  the  Anglo  fashion. 

"However,  I  suspect  I  know  a  thing  or  two  of  Italy— more  than 
Lady  Morgan  has  picked  up  in  her  posting.  What  do  Englishmen 
know  of  Italians  beyond  their  museums  and  saloons-^and  some  hack 

*  *,  eit  p€Ls$ant  ?  Now,  I  have  lived  in  the  heart  of  their  houses,  in  parts 
of  Italv  freshest  and  least  influenced  by  strangers, — have  seen  and  be- 
come (pan  magna  Jw)  a  portion  of  their  hopes,  and  fears,  and  passions, 
and  am  almost  inoculated  into  a  family*  This  is  to  see  men  and 
thinffs  as  they  are. 

**  You  say  that  I  called  you '  quieff— I  do  nH  recollect  any  thing  of 
the  sort    On  the  contrary,  you  are  dways  in  scrapes. 

•"What  think  you  of  the  QueenI  I  hear  Mr.  Hoby  says, '  that  it 
makes  him  weep  to  see  her,  she  reminds  him  so  much  of  Jane  Shore** 

^  Mr.  Hoby  the  bootmaker's  heart  is  quite  sore» 
For  seeing  the  Queen  makes  him  thmkof  Jane  Shore ; 
And,  in  fact,  •  •  •  •  • 

Pray  excuse  this  ribaldry.  What  is  your  Poem  about  I  Write  and 
tell  me  all  about  it  and  you. 

^  Yours,  &C. 

'^P.S.  Did  you  write  the  lively  quiz  on  Peter  Belli  It  has  wit 
enough  to  be  yours,  and  almost  too  much  to  be  any  body  else's  now 
going.    It  ^as  in  Galignani  the  other  cUiy  or  week." 

*  I  had  oongratulatod  him  upon  arriving  at  what  Dante  eallf  the  **  mnao 
'  of  Ufa,  the  age  of  thirty-three. 


oatniniii'' of  life,  the  age  of  thirty-1 
1 1  had  mirtakaii  the  oondoduig  wwda  of  hii  letter  of  the  9th  of  Juiie. 
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LETTER  CCCLXXXllL 

TO  MB.  MURBAT. 

*'  Ravenna,  September  7th,  1890. 

**  In  correcting  the  proofs  you  muat  refer  to  the  mantuerwtj  because 
there  are  in  it  varioui  readingt.  Pray  attend  to  this,  and  choose  what 
Gifford  thinks  best.    Let  me  hear  what  he  thinks  of  the  whole. 

**  You  speak  of  Lady  *  **8  fllness :  she  is  not  of  those  who  die  .-— 
the  amiable  only  do;  and  those  whose  death  would  do  good  Uve. 
l^enever  she  is  pleased  to  return,  it  may  be  presumed  she  will  take 
ber '  divining  rod'  along  with  her :  it  may  be  of  use  to  her  at  honbe,  as 
well  as  to  the  *  rich  man'  of  the  Evangelists. 

**  Pray  do  not  let  the  papers  paragraph  me  back  to  England.  They 
may  say  what  fhey  please,  any  loathsome  abuse  but  that.  Contrap 
diet  it. 

**  My  last  letters  will  have  taught  you  to  expect  an  explosion  here . 
it  was  primed  and  loaded,  but  they  hesitated  to  fire  the  train.  One  of 
the  cities  shirked  from  the  league.  I  cannot  write  more  at  large  for  a 
thousand  reasons.  Our  '  puir  liill  folk'  oiTered  to  strike,  and  raise  the 
fint  banner,  but  Bologna  paused ;  and  now 't  is  aotmnn,  and  the  season 
half  over.  *  O  Jerusalem !  Jerusalem  ?  The  Huns  are  on  the  Po : 
but  if  once  they  pass  it  on  their  way  to  Naples,  all  Italy  wiQ  be  behind 
them.  The  dogs— the  wolves— may  they  perish  like  fiie  host  of  Sen- 
nacherib !  If  you  want  to  publish  the  Prophecy  of  Dante,  you  never 
will  have  a  better  time.** 

LETTER  CCCLXXXIV. 

rrojnuinTiuiAT. 

'« Ravenna,  Sept.  11th,  18S0. 

^  Here  is  another  historical  noU  for  you.  I  want  to  be  as  near  tnith 
as  the  drama  can  be. 

^  Last  post  I  sent  you  a  note  fierce  as  Faiiero  himself,*  in  answer 
to  a  trashy  tourist,  who  pretends  that  he  could  have  been  introduced 
to  me.  Let  me  have  a  proof  of  it,  that  I  may  cut  its  lava  into  some 
shape. 

**  What  Gifford  says  is  very  consolatory  (of  the  First  Act).  English, 
sterling  genuine  Bngluhf  is  a  desideratum  among  you,  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  nave  got  so  much  left  $  though  Heaven  knows  how  I  retain  it : 
I  hear  none  but  from  my  valet,  and  his  is  NoUinghamskire ;  and  I 
wee  none  but  in  your  new  publications,  and  theirs  is  no  language  at  all, 
but  Jargon.    Even  your  •  •  •  ♦  is  terribly  stilted  and  affected,  with 


•  very,  very*  so  soft  and  pamby. 
"Oh!  if  €       -  - 


ever  I  do  come  among  you  again,  I  will  give  you  such  a 
'  Baviad  and  Mseviad !'  not  a$  good  as  the  old,  but  even  better  merited. 
There  never  was  such  a  m<  as  your  rfigaimn^ffuu  (I  mean  not  yours 

•  The  angry  nota  agaimt  English  traVellen  appended  to  this  tragedy,  in 
ooneeqnence  of  an  aaaertion  mkde  by  tome  recent  toorist  that  he  (or,  as  it 
afterwarda  tnmed  out,  tKi)  ^  had  repeatedly  declined  an  introduction  to  Lord 
^yron  while  in  Italy." 
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only,  but  every  body's).  What  with  the  Cockneys,  and  the  Laken, 
and  thefoUowen  of  Scott,  and  Moore,  and  Byron,  you  are  m  the  renj 
uttennost  decline  and  degradation  of  literature.  I  ean't  think  of  it 
without  all  the  remorse  of  a  murderer.  I  wish  that  Johnson  were  alire 
again  to  crush  them  T 

LETTER  CCCLXXXV. 

TO  Va.  KITRRAT. 

**  Ravenna,  Sept.  lith,  1890. 
**  What !  not  a  line  t    Well,  have  it  in  your  own  way. 
'I  wish  you  would  inform  Perry  that  his  stupid  paragraph  is  the 
cause  of  all  my  newspapers  beinff  stopped  in  Paris.    The  fools  believe 
me  in  your  infernal  country,  and  have  not  sent  on  their  gazettes,  so 
that  I  know  nothing  of  your  beastly  trial  of  the  Queen. 

^  I  cannot  avail  myself  of  Mr.  Gifford^s  remarks,  because  I  have 
xeceked  none,  except  on  the  first  act. 

•*  Yours,  &c 

'^P.S.  Do,  pray,  beg  the  editors  of  papers  to  say  any  thing  black- 
guard they  please ;  but  not  to  put  me  among  their  arrivals.  Tliey  do 
me  more  mischief  by  such  nonsense  than  afl  their  abuse  can  do.* 


LETTER  CCCLXXXVI. 

TO  MS.  MUIUUT. 

**  Ravenna,  Sept  91st,  1800. 
**  So  you  are  at  your  old  tricks  again.  This  is  the  second  packet 
I  have  received  unaccompanied  by  a  single  line  of  cood,  bad,  or  in- 
different. It  is  stranse  that  you  have  never  forwarded  an]r  farther  ob- 
servations of  Gifford's.  How  am  I  to  alter  or  amend,  if  I  hear  no 
farther  t  or  does  this  silence  mean  that  it  is  well  enough  as  it  is,  or  too 
bad  to  be  repaired  I  if  the  last,  why  do  you  not  say  so  at  once,  instead 
of  playing  pretty,  while  you  know  that  soon  or  late  you  must  out  with 
the  truth. 

"  Yours,  &C. 

**  P.S.  My  sister  tells  me  that  3rou  sent  to  her  to  inquire  where  I 
was,  believing  in  my  arrival, '  driving  a  eurricU,*  &c.  &c.  into  Palace- 
yard.  Do  you  think  me  a  coxcomb  or  a  madman,  to  be  capable  of 
such  an  exhibition  t  My  sister  knew  me  belter,  and  told  you,  that 
could  not  be  me.  You  might  as  well  have  thought  me  entering  oA  '  a 
pale  horse,'  like  Death  in  the  Revelations." 
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LETTER  CCCLXXXVIL 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  Sept.  S3d,  1890. 

**  Get  from  Mr.  Hobhonse,  and  send  me  a  proof  (with  the  Latin)  of 
my  Hints  from  Horace :  it  has  now  the  nontim  premature  in  cumum 
complete  for  its  production,  being  written  at  Athens  in  1811.  I  have 
a  notion  that,  witn  some  omissions  of  names  and  passaffes,  it  wiU  do ; 
and  I  could  put  my  late  observationsybr  Pope  among  the  notes,  with 
tiiie  date  of  1890,  and  so  on.  As  far  as  versification  goes,  it  is  good ; 
and  on  looking  beck  to  what  I  wrote  about  that  period,  I  am  astonished 
to  see  how  lime  I  have  trained  on.  I  wrote  better  then  than  now ;  but 
that  comes  of  my  having  fallen  into  the  atrocious  bad  taste  of  the 
times.  If  I  can  trim  it  for  present  publication,  what  with  the  other 
things  you  have  of  mine,  you  will  have  a  volume  or  two  of  vaneiy  at 
least,  for  there  will  be  all  measures,  styles,  and  topics,  whetiier  good 
or  no.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  Gim)rd  thinks  oi  the  tragedy ;  pray 
let  me  know.    I  really  do  not  know  what  to  think  myself. 

**  If  the  Germans  pass  the  Po,  they  will  be  treated  to  a  mass  out  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Retz'E  Breviary.  *  *  's  a  fool,  and  could  not  under- 
stand this :  Frere  will.  It  is  as  pretty  a  conceit  as  you  would  wish  to 
see  on  a  summer*s  day. 

^  Nobody  here  believes  a  word  of  the  evidence  against  the  Queen. 
The  veiy  mob  cry  shame  against  their  tsountrymen,  and  say,  that  for 
half  the  money  spent  upon  the  trial,  any  testimony  whatever  may  be 
brought  out  of^Italy.  This  you  may  rely  upon  as  fact.  I  told  jou  as 
much  before.  As  to  what  travellers  report,  what  are  travellen  f  Now 
I  have  lived  among  the  Italians — ^not  Florencedj  and  Rornedf  and  gal- 
leried,  and  conversationed  it  for  a  few  months,  and  then  home  again ; 
but  been  of  their  families,  and  friendships,  and  feuds,  and  loves,  and 
councils,  and  correspondence,  in  a  part  of  Italy  least  known  to 
foreigners, — and  have  been  among  them  of  all  classes,  from  the  Conte 
to  ^  Contadine ;  and  you  may  be  sure  of  what  I  say  to  you. 

•*  Yours,  &c  •» 

LETTER  CCCLXXXVIII. 

TO  MR.    MURRAT. 

**  Ravenna,  September  98th,  1890. 

*'  I  thought  that  I  had  told  you  long  ago,  that  it  never  was  intended 
nor  written  with  any  view  to  the  stage.  I  have  said  so  in  the  preface 
too.  It  is  too  long  and  too  regular  for  your  stage,  the  persons  too 
few,  and  the  unUy  too  much  observed.  It  is  more  like  a  play  of  Alfi- 
eri's  than  of  your  stage  (I  say  this  humbly  in  speaking  of  that  great 
man) ;  but  there  is  poetry,  and  it  is  equal  to  Manfred,  though  I  know 
not  what  esteem  is  held  of  Manfred. 

**  I  have  now  been  nearly  as  long  out  of  England  as  I  was  there 
during  the  time  I  saw  you  frequently.  I  came  home  July  14th,  1811, 
and  left  again  April  95th,  1816 :  so  that  Sept.  98th,  1890,  brings  me 
within  a  very  few  months  of  the  same  duration  of  time  of  my  stay  and 
my  absence.  In  course,  I  can  know  nothing  of  the  public  taste  and 
feelings,  but  from  what  I  glean  from  letters,'  &c.  Botn  seem  to  be  as 
bad  as  possible. 
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**  I  thouffht  Atuutasius  excellent :  did  I  not  say  so !  Matthews's  Diaiy 
most  excellent ;  it,  and  Forsyth,  and  parts  of  Hobhouse,  are  all  we 
hare  of  truth  or  sense  upon  Italy.    The  letter  to  Julia  very  good  in- 
deed.   I  do  not  despise  •••••••  but  if  she  knit  blue-stockings 

instead  of  wearing  them,  it  would  be  better.  You  are  taken  in  by  tiut 
false,  stilted,  trashy  style,  which  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  styles  of  the  day, 
which  are  all  bombatUc  (I  do  n't  except  my  own — no  one  has  done  more 
through  negligence  to  coirupt  the  language) ;  but  it  is  neither  English 
nor  poetry.    Time  will  show. 

'^  I  am  sorry  Gifibrd  has  made  no  farther  remarks  beyond  the  first 
Act :  does  he  think  all  the  English  equally  sterling  as  he  thought  the 
first  1  You  did  ri^ht  to  send  the  proofs :  I  was  a  fool ;  but  I  do  really 
detest  the  sight  of  proofs :  it  is  an  absurdity ;  but  comes  from  laziness. 

**  You  can  steal  the  two  Juans  into  the  world  quietly,  tagged  to  the 
others.  The  play  as  you  will— the  Dante  too;  but  the  Pulcil  am 
proud  of:  it  is  superb ;  you  have  no  such  translation.  It  is  the  best 
thing  I  ever  did  in  my  life.  I  wrote  the  play  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  not  a  singie  ecene  without  inUrrwtiorh  and  being  obliged  to  break 
off  in  the  middle  ;  for  I  had  my  hands  full,  and  my  head,  too,  just  then ; 

00  it  can  be  no  great  shakes — ^I  mean  the  play ;  and  the  head  too,  if 
you  like. 

*'  P.S.  Politics  here  still  savage  and  uncertain.  However,  we  are 
an  in  our  *  bandaliers*  to  join  the  'Highlanders  if  they  cross  the  Forth,* 
t.  e.  to  crush  the  Austrians  if  they  pass  the  Po.  The  rascals !— «id 
that  dog  L— — 1,  to  say  their  subjects  are  happy!  If  ever  I  come 
back,  1 11  work  some  of  these  ministers. 

•«  Sept.  d9th. 

*'  I  open  my  letter  to  say  that  on  reading  more  of  the  four  volmnei 
on  Italy,  where  the  author  says  '  declined  an  introduction,*  1  perceive 
{horreeco  referent)  it  is  written  by  a  WOMAN ! ! !  In  that  case  you 
must  suppress  my  note  and  answer,  and  all  I  have  said  about  the  book 
and  the  writer.  I  never  dreamed  of  it  until  now,  in  my  extreme  wrath 
at  that  precious  note.  I  can  onlysay  that  I  am  sorry  that  a  lady 
should  say  any  thing  of  the  kind,  what  I  would  have  s^ud  to  one  of 
the  other  sex  you  know  already.  Her  book  too  (as  a  iftebook)  is  nol 
a  bad  one ;  but  she  evidently  don't  know  the  Italians,  or  rather  don*t 
like  them,  and  forgets  the  causes  of  their  misery  and  profligacy  {Mai" 
thews  and  Forsyth  are  your  men  for  the  truth  and  tact),  and  has  gone 

over  Italy  in  conwany always  a  bad  plan :  you  muA  be  alone  with 

peode  to  know  them  well.  Ask  her,  who  was  the  *  descendasU  of  Lady 
M.  fV,  Montague,^  and  by  whom  1  by  Algarotti  \ 

*'  I  suspect  that  in  Marino  Faliero,  you  and  yours  won't  like  the  po- 
litics  which  are  perilous  to  you  in  these  times :  but  recollect  that  it  is 
not  a  political  play,  and  that  I  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  mouths  o^ 
the  chacBcters  the  sentiments  upon  which  they  acted.  I  hate  all  things 
written  like  Pizarro,  to  represent  France,  England,  and  so  forth.    kSX 

1  have  done  is  meant  to  be  purely  Venetian,  even  to  the  very  prophecy 
of  its  present  state. 

**  Your  Angles  in  general  know  little  of  the  haUans^  who  detest 
them  for  their  numbers  and  their  Genoa  treachery.  Besides,  the 
English  travellers  have  not  been  composed  of  the  best  company. 
How  could  they  ?— out  of  100,000,  how  many  gentlemen  were  there» 
or  honest  men  % 

"  Mitchell's  Aristophanes  is  excellent.    Send  me  the  test  of  it« 
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^  These  fools  will  force  me  to  write  a  book  about  Italy  myself,  to 
give  them  *  the  loud  lie.'  They  prate  about  assassination ;  what  is  it 
but  the  origin  of  dueUing--and  ^  awUdjusiice^''  as  Lord  Bacon  calls  it  I 
It  is  the  fount  of  the  modem  point  of  honour  in  what  the  laws  can't  or 
»o»'<  reach.  Every  man  is  liable  to  it  more  or  less,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances br  place.  For  Instance,  I  am  living  here  exposed  to  it 
daily,  for  I  have  happened  to  make  a  powerful  and  unprincipled  man 
my  enemy ; — and  I  never  sleep  the  worse  for  it,  or  ride  in  less  soli- 
tary places,  because  precaution  is  useless,  and  one  thinks  of  it  as  of  a 
disease  which  may  or  may  not  strike.  It  is  true  that  there  are  those 
here,  who,  if  he  did,  would  '  live  to  think  on  H ;'  but  that  would  not 
awake  my  bones :  I  should  be  sonry  if  it  would,  were  tiiey  once  at 
rest." 


LETTER  CCCLXXXIX. 

TO  MR.  BfURRAT. 

**  Ravenna,  8bre  6f ,  18S0. 

"  Yon  will  have  now  receiyed  all  the  Acts,  correctedt  of  the  Marina 
Faliero.  What  you  say  of  the  *  bet  of  100  guineas'  made  by  some  one 
who  says  that  he  saw  me  last  week  reminds  me  of  what  happened  in 
1810;  you  can  easily  ascertain  the  fact,  and  it  is  an  odd  one. 

**  In  the  latter  end  of  1811, 1  met  one  evening  at  the  Alfred  my  old 
school  and  form-fellow  (for  we  were  within  two  of  each  other,  he  the 
higher,  though  both  veiy  near  the  top  of  our  remove)  Ped,  the  Irish 
secretary,  fie  told  me  that,  in  1810,  he  met  me,  as  he  thought,  in  St. 
James-street,  but  we  passed  without  speaking.  He  mentioned  this, 
and  it  was  denied  as  impossible ;  I  being  then  in  Turkey.  A  day  or 
two  afterward,  he  pointed  out  to  his  brother  a  person  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way: — •  There,'  said  he,  •  is  the  man  whom  1  took  for  By- 
ron.' His  brother  instantly,  answered '  Why,  it  is  Byron,  and  no  one 
else.'  JB^t  this  is  not  all.:— 1  was  seen  by  somebo/ly  to  write  dawn  my 
name  among  the  inquirers  after  the  king's  health,  then  attacked  by 
insanity.  Now,  at  this  very  period,  as  nearly  as  I  could  make  out,  I 
was  ill  of  a  strong  fever  at  Patras,  caught  in  the  marshes  near  Olympia, 
from  the  malaria.  If  I  had  died  there,  this  would  have  been  a  new 
ghost  stoiy  for  you.  You  can  easily  make  out  the  accuracy  of  this 
from  Peel  himself,  who  told  it  in  detail.  I  suppose  you  wiU  be  of  the 
opinion  of  Lucretius,  who  (denies  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but) 
asserts  that  from  the  *  flying  off  of  the  suifaces  of  bodies,  these  sur- 
faces or  caseSf  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  are  sometimes  seen  entire 
when  they  are  separated  from  it,  so  that  the  shapes  and  shadows  of 
both  the  dead  and  living  are  frequently  beheld.' 

**  But  if  they  are,  are  their  coats  and  Waistcoats  altfo  seen  1  I  do  not 
disbelieve  that  we  may  be  two  by  some  unconscious  process,  to  a 
certain  sign,  but  which  of  these  two  I  happen  at  present  to  be,  I  leave 
you  to  decide.    I  only  hope  that  f  other  me  behaves  like  a  gemman. 

^  I  wish  yon  would  get  Peel  asked  how  far  I  am  accurate  in  m^  re- 
collection of  what  he  told  me;  fori  don't  like  to  say  such  things 
without  authority. 

^I  am  not  sure  that  I  was  not  spoken  with;  but  this  also  you  can 
ascertain.    I  have  written  to  you  such  letten  that  I  stop. 

••Yours,  Ac, 

ToL.  IL— Q 
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<<P.S.  Lajit  year  (in  June,  1819)  I  met  at  Count  MmrtTa,  at 
ran,  an  Italian,  who  asked  me  *if  I  knew  Lord Bymr  1  tdd  lum 
no  (no  one  knows  himself,  you  know).  *  Then,*  says  he,  *  I  do;  I 
met  him  at  Naples  the  other  day.'  I  pulled  out  my  card  and  asked 
him  if  that  was  the  way  he  spelled  his  name:  he  answered, yes.  I 
suspect  that  it  was  a  blackguard  navy  surgeon,  who  attended  a  youDg 
travelling  madam  about,  and  passed  himself  for  a  lord  at  the  post- 
houses.  He  was  a  vulgar  dog-Hjuite  of  the  cock-pit  order— and  a 
Crecious  lepiesentative  I  must  have  had  of  him,  if  it  was  even  so; 
ut  I  do  n*t  know.  He  passed  himself  off  as  a  gentleman,  and  squired 
about  a  Countess  *  *  (of  this  place),  then  at  Venice,  an  ugly,  battered 
woman,  of  bad  morals  even  for  Italy." 


LETTER  CCOXC. 

TO  MB«  MUBRAT. 

•«  Ravenna,  8bre  9>,  1890. 
^  Fdscolo's  letter  is  exactly  the  thinff  wanted ;  firstly,  because  he  w 
a  man  of  genius ;  and,  next,  because  ne  is  an  Italian,  and  therefore 
the  best  JiSlge  of  Italics.    Besides, 

•    « He's  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane i* 

that  is,  he  is  more  of  the  ancient  Greek  than  of  the  modem  Italian. 
Though  *  somewhat,'  as  Dugald  Dalge^ty  says,  *  too  wild  and  sa/vageP 
(like  *  Ronald  of  the  Mist'),  'tis  a  wonderful  man,  and  mv  friends 
Hobhouse  and  Rose  both  swear  by  him ;  and  they  are  good  Judges  of 
men  and  of  Italian  humanity. 

'  Here  are  in  all  i»o  worthy  voices  gain'd :' 

Gifford  says  it  is  good  '  sterling  genuine  English,'  and  Foseolo  says 
that  the  characters  are  right  Venetian.  Shaucspeare  and  Otway  had 
a  million  of  advantages  over  me,  besides  the  incalculable  one  of  being 
dead  from  one  to  two  centuries,  and  having  been  both  bom  black- 
guards (which  AMI  such  attractions  to  the  gentle  living  reader) ;  let 
me  then  preserve  the  only  one  which  I  could  possibly  have — that  of 
having  been  at  Venice,  and  entered  more  into  the  local  spirit  of  it.  I 
claim  no  more. 

**  I  know  what  Foseolo  means  about  Calendaro's  tpitUng  at  Ber- 
tram; that^s  national— 4he  objection,  I  mean.  The  ItaTians  and 
French,  ¥rilh  those  *  flags  of  abomination,'  their  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
spit  there,  and  here,  and  every  where  else — ^in  ^our  face  almost,  and 
therefore  o^'ed  to  it  on  the  stage  as  tooJamUtar.  But  we  who  mi 
nowhere— but  in  a  man's  face  when  we  mw  8avage--are  not  likely 
to  feel  this.    Remember  Mx$$ingerj  and  Kean's  Sir  Giles  O veneaeb — 

'Lord!  ihui  I  ipk  at  thee  and  at  thy  counseir 

Besides,  Calendaro  does  not  spit  in  Bertram's  face ;  he  spits  at  him, 
as  I  have  seen  the  Mussulmans  do  upon  the  ground  when  they  are  m 
a  rage.  Again,  he  doet  not  in  fact  detpue  Bertram,  though  he  aflfects 
itr-M  we  all  do,  when  angry  with  one  we  think  our  inferior.    He  is 
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angry  at  not  being  allowed  to  die  in  hia  own  way  (although  not  afraid 
of  death);  and  recollect  that  he  suspected  and  l^atred  Bertram  from 
the  first.  Israel  Bertuccio,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cooler  and  more 
concentrated  fellow:  he  acts  upon  principle  and  impulse;  Calendaro 
upon  impuUe  and  example. 

**  So  there 's  argument  for  you. 

''The  Doge  repeats; — true^  but  it  is  from  engrossing  passion,  and 
because  he  sees  different  persons,  and  is  always  obligea  to  recur  to 
the  cause  uppermost  in  his  mind.  His  speeches  are  long ; — ^true,  but 
I  wrote  for  the  dos^  and  on  the  French  and  Italian  model  rather  than 
yours,  which  I  think  not  very  highly  of,  for  all  your  eld  dramatists, 
who  are  long  enough,  too,  God  knows : — lock  into  any  of  them* 

^l  return  you  Foscolo's  letter,  because  it  alludes  also  to  his  private 
affiBurs.  I  am  sorry  to  see  such  a  man  in  straits,  because  I  know  what 
they  are,  or  what  they  were.  I  never  met  but  three  men  who  would 
have  held  out  a  finger  to  me :  one  was  yourself,  the  other  William 
Baizes,  and  the  other  a  nobleman  long  ago  dead :  but  of  these  the 
first  was  the  only  one  nfho  offered  it  wmle  1  reaUy  wanted  it ;  the 
second  from  good-will-^ut  I  was  not  in  need  of  Bankes's  aid,  and 
would  not  have  accepted  it  if  I  had  (though  I  love  and  esteem  him) ; 
-^and  the  third       —       —       —       —       —        —       — .* 

**  So  you  see  that  1  have  seeji  some  strange  things  in  my  time.  As 
for  your  oWn  offer,  it  was  in  1815,  when  I  was  in  actual  uncertainty 
of  five  pounds.  I  rejected  it;  but  I  have  not  forgotten  it,  although 
you  proDably  have. 

^  P.S.  Fo8Colo*8  Ricciardo  was  lent,  with  the  lecmes  uncut,  to  some 
Italians,  now  in  villeggiatura,  so  that  I  have  had  no  opportunity  Of 
hearing  their  decision,  or  of  reading  it.  They  seized  on  it  as  Fos- 
colo's,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  paper  and  printing,  directly. 
If  I  find  it  takes,'  I  will  reprint  it  here.  ,  The  Italians  think  as  highly 
of  Foscolo  as  they  can  of  any  man,  divicled  and  miserable  as  they  are, 
and  with  neither  leisure  at  present  to  read,  nor  head,  nor  heart  to 
judge  of  any  thing  but  extracts  from  French  newspapers  and  the  Lu- 
gano Gazette. 

**  We  are  all  looking  at  one  another,  like  wolves  on  their  prey  in 
pursuit,  only  waiting  for  the  first  falling  on  to  do  unutterable  things. 
They  are  a  great  world  in  chaos,  or  angels  in  hell,  which  you  please ; 
but  out  of  chaos  came  paradise,  and  out  of  hell — ^I  do  n*t  know 
what ;  but  the  Devil  went  in  there,  and  he  was  a  fine  fellow  once,  you 
know. 

"  You  need  never  favour  me  with  any  periodical  publication,  except 
the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  and  an  occasional  Blackwood ;  or  now  and 
then  a  Monthly  Review :  for  the  rest  I  do  not  feel  curiosity  enough  to 
look  beyond  their  covers. 

''  To  be  sure  I  took  in  the  Editor  of  the  British  finely.    He  fell 

Erecisely  into  the  glaring  trap  laid  for  him.  It  was  inconceivable  how 
e  could  be  so  absurd  as  to  imagine  us  serious  with  him. 
^  Recollect,  that  if  you  put  my  name  to  '  Don  Juan*  in  these  canting 
days,  any  lawyer  might  oppose  my  guardian  right  of  my  daughter  in 
chancery,  on  the  plea  of  its  containing  the  parody; — such  are  the 
perils  of  a  foolish  jest.  I  was  not  aware  of  tnis  at  the  time,  but  you 
will  find  it  correct,  I  believe ;  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the 'Noels 

*  The  paragraph  is  left  thus  imperfect  in  the  original. 
Q3 
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would  not  let  it  slip.  Now  I  prefer  my  child  to  a  poem  at  any  time, 
and  so  should  you,  as  haying  half  a  dozen. 

^  Let  me  know  ybnr  notions. 

**  If  you  turn  over  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Huntingdon  peerage 
story,  you  will  see  how  common  a  name  Ada  was  in  the  early  Planta- 
genet  days.  1  found  it  in  my  own  pedigree  in  the  reign  of  John  and 
Henry,  and  gave  it  to  my  daughter.  It  was  also  the  name  of  Char- 
lemagne^s  sister.  It  is  in  an  early  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  the  name  of 
the  wife  of  Lamech;  and  1  suppose  Ada  is  the  feminine  of  Adamu 
It  is  short,  ancient,  vocalic,  ana  had  been  in  my  family  for  which 
reason  I  gave  it  to  my  daughter.** 


LETTER  CCCXOL 

TO  M 


•"  Ravenna,  8^  19»,  1890. 
*<  By  land  and  sea  carriage  a  considerable  quantity  of  books  have 
arrived ;  and  I  am  obliged  and  grateful  :*  but '  medio  de  fonte  lepcmm^ 
surgit  amah  aliquid,'  £c.  dec. ;  which,  being  interpreted,  means, 

*  I  *m  thankful  for  your  books,  dear  Murray ; 
But  why  not  send  Scott*s  Monastery? 

the  only  book  in  four  Uvimg  volumes  I  would  give  a  baioccolo  to  see 
— ^'bating  the  rest  of  the  same  author,  and  an  occasional  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly,  as  brief  chroniclers  of  the  times.  Instead  of  this,  here 
are  Johnny  Keats's  *  *  poetry,  and  three  novels,  by  God  knows 
whom,  except  that  there  is  Peg  *  *  **s  name  to  one  of  them — a 
spinster  whom  I  thought  we  had  sent  back  to  her  spinning.  Crayon 
is  very  ffood ;  Hogg's  Tales  rough,  but  aAcr,  and  welcome. 

**  Bo<Mcs  of  travels  are  expensive,  and  I  do  n't  want  them,  having 
travelled  already ;  besides,  they  lie.  Thank  the  author  of  '  the  Pro- 
fligate' for-  his  (or  her)  present.  Pray  send  me  no  more  poetry  but 
what  is  rare  and  decidedly  good.  There  is  such  a  trash  of  Keats 
and  the  like  upon  my  tables  that  I  am  ashamed  to  look  at  them.  I 
say  nothing  against  your  parsons,  your  S  *  *  s,  and  your  C  *  ^  s— 
it  18  all  very  fine — but  pray  dispense  me  from  the  pleasure.  Instead 
of  poetry,  if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  few  soda^powders,  I  shall  be 
delighted :  but  all  prose  ('bating  trcmeU  and  novels  not  by  Scott)  is 
welcome,  especially  Scott's  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  and  so  on. 

'*  In  the  notes  to  Marino  Faliero,  it  may  be  as  weU  to  say  that 
*  Beniniende^  was  not  really  of  tht  T^m  but  merely  Grand  ChanceUorf 
a  separate  office  (although  important) ;  it  was  an  arbitrary  altera-' 
tion  of  mine.  The  Doees  too  were  all  buried  in  iSSr.  Mart's  bejbre 
Faliero.  It  is  singular  that  when  his  predecessor,  Andrea  Dandolo, 
died,  the  Ten  made  a  law  that'  all  the  Jkture  Doges  should  be  huried 
with  their  families^  in  their  ovon  churchesr-one  "would  think  by  a  kind  o^ 
presentiment.  So  that  all  that  is  said  of  his  ancestral  Doges,  as  buried 
at  St.  John's  and  Paul's,  is  altered  from  the  fact,  they  heinf  m  Su 
Afark^s.    Make  a  note  of  this,  and  put  Editor  as  the  subscription  to  it. 

**  As  I  make  such  pfetensions  to  accuracy,  I  should  not  like  to  be 
twitud  even  with  such  trifles  on  that  score.    Of  the  pls^  they  may 
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say  what  they  please,  but  not  so  of  my  costume  and  dram,  pers,^  they 
having  been  real  existences. 

**  I  omitted  Foscolo  in  my  list  of  living  Fendtan  wcrthiei^  in  the 
nciest  considering  him  as  an  Jialtan  in  general,  and  not  a  mere  pro- 
yineial  like  the  rest ;  and  as  an  Italian  I  have  spoken  of  him  in  the 
preface  to  canto  4th  of  Childe  Harold. 

^  The  French  translation  of  us ! ! !  oimil  oime! — and  the  German ; 
but  I  do  nH  understand  the  latter,  and  his  long  dissertation  at  the  end 
about  the  Fausts.  Excuse  haste.  Of  politics  it  is  not  safe  to  speak, 
but  nothing  is  decided  as  yet. 

'*  I  am  in  a  very  fierce  humour  at  not  having  Scott's  Monastery. — 
You  are  too  liberal  in  quantity,  and  somewhat  careless  of  the  quidity, 
of  your  missives.  Jku  the  Quarterliei  (four  in  number)  I  had  had 
before  from  you,  and  two  of  the  Edinburgh  ;  but  no  matter,  we  shall 
have  new  ones  by-and-by.  No  more  Keats,  I  entreat : — ^flay  him 
llive ;  if  some  of  you  do  n*t,  I  must  skin  him  myself.  There  is  no 
bearing  the  drivellin|[  idiotism  of  the  manikin. 

**  I  do  nH  feel  inchned  to  care  farther  about  *  Don  Juan.'  What  do 
you  think  a  very  pretty  Italian  lady  said  to  me  the  other  day  1  She 
nad  read  it  in  the  French,  and  paid  me  some  compliments,  with  due 
DBAWQACKs,  upou  it.  I  auswcred  that  what  sbe  said  was  true,  but  that 
I  suspected  it  would  live  longer  tihan  Childe  Harold. — *  Ah^  huC  (said 
she)  ^  I  would  rather  have  the  Jame  of  Childe  Harold  for  three  years  than 
an  iMMORTALiTT  <f  Dou  Juan  /'  The  truth  is  that  it  i$  too  true,  and 
the  women  hate  many  things  which  strip  off  the  tinsel  of  sentiment ; 
and  they  are  right,  as  it  would  rob  them  of  their  weapons.  I  never 
knew  a  woman  who  did  not  hate  De  GrammonCs  Memoirs  for  tho 
same  reason :  even  Lady  *  *  used  to  abuse  them. 

^  Rose's  work  I  never  received.  It  was  seized  at  Venice.  Such  is 
the  libendity  of  the  Huns,  with  their  two  hundred  thousand  men,  that 
they  dare  not  lei  such  a  volume  as  his  circulate." 


LETTER  CCCXCII. 

TO  ME.  MURIUT. 

"  Ravenna,  B^  16°,  1820. 

*^  The  Abbot  baa  just  arrived ;  many  thanks ;  as  also  for  the  Mih 
nasUry-^Ofhen  yon  send  it!! ! 

**  Tne  Abbot  will  have  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  for  me,  for  an 
ancestor  of  mine  by  the  mother's  side,  Sir  J.  Gordon  of  Gight,  the 
handsomest  of  his  day,  died  on  a  scaffold  at  Aberdeen  for  his  loyalty 
to  Mary,  of 'whom  he  was  an  imputed  paramour  as  well  as  her  relation. 
His  fate  was  much  commented  on  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  times.  If 
I  mistake  not,  he  had  something  to  do  with  her  escape  from  Loch 
Leven,  or  with  her  captivity  there.  But  this  you  will  know  better 
thanL 

**  I  recollect  Loch  Leven  as  it  were  but  yesterday.  I  saw  it  in  my 
way  to  England,  in  1798,  beinff  then  ten  years  of  age.  My  mother, 
who  was  as  haughty  as  Lucifer  with  her  descent  from  the  Stuarts, 
and  her  right  line  from  the  old  Gordons,  not  the  Seyton  Gordons,  as  she 
disdainfully  termed  the  ducal  branch,  told  me  the  story,  always 
reminding  me  how  superior  her  Gordons  were  to  the  southern  Byrons, 
-HM>twitE8tanding  our  Nonnan»  and  always  masculine  descent,  which 
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has  never  lapsed  into  a  female,  as  my  mother's  Gordons  had  done  in 
her  own  person. 

**  I  have  written  to  you  so  often  lately  that  the  brevity  of  this  will 
be  welcome. 

«  Yours,  &c*» 


LETTER  CCCXCIII. 

TO  MR.  MUBIUT. 

«  Ravenna,  8««  17«,  18Sa 
**  Enclosed  is  the  Dedication  of  Marino  Faliero  to  Croethe.    Query, 
—is  his  title  Banm  or  not  1    I  think  yes.    Let  me  know  your  opi- 
nion, and  so  forth. 

^  P.S.  Let  me  know  what  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  you  have  decided 
about  the  two  prate  letters  and  their  publication. 

^  I  enclose  you  an  Italian  abstract  of  the  German  translator  of 
Manfred's  Appendix,  in  which  you  will  perceive  quoted  what  Goethe 
says  of  the  wnUe  body  of  English  poetry  (and  not  of  me  in  particular). 
On  this  the  Dedication  is  founded,  as  you  will  perceive,  though  I  hald 
thought  of  it  before,  for  I  look  upon  him  as  a  great  man." 

The  very  sinffuliir  Dedication  transmitted  with  this  letter  has  never 
before  been  published,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  ever  reached  the 
hands  of  the  illustrious  German.  It  is  written  in  the  poet's  most 
whimsical  and  mocking  mood ;  and  the  unmeasured  severity  poured 
out  in  it  upon  the  two  favourite  objects  of  his  wrath  and  ridicule  com- 
pels me  to  deprive  the  reader  of  some  of  its  most  amusing  passages. 

"  DEDICATION  TO  BARON  GOETHE,  &c  &c  &c 

«  SIR, 

**  In  the  Appendix  to  an  English  work  lately  translated  into  Ger- 
man and  pubbshed  at  Leipsic,  a  judgment  of  yours  upon  English 
poetry  is  quoted  as  follows :  *  That  in  English  poetry,  great  genius, 
universal  powtfr,'  a  feeling  of  profundity,  with  sufficient  tenderness 
and  force,  are  to  be  found ;  but  that  aUogether  these  do  not  eonetUute 
poete^  &c.  &;c. 

**  I  regret  to  see  a  great  man  falling  into  a  great  mistake.  This 
opinion  of  yours  only  proves  that  the  *  Dictionary  often  thmuand  Uvmg 
English  authors*  has  not  been  translated  into  German.  You  will  have 
reM,  in  your  friend  Schlegel's  version,  the  dialogue  in  Macbeth — 

^  There  are  ten  thousand  i 
MMcbeA.    Gtese^  villain  t 
Auwer.  AuthorSt  sir.' 

Now,  of  these  *  ten  thousand  authors,'  there  are  actually  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  poets,  all  alive  at  this  moment,  whatever 
their  works  may  be,  as  their  booksellers  well  know ;  and  amongr 
these  there  are  several  who  possess  a  far  greater  reputation  than 
mine,  aUhough  considerably  less  than  yours.    It  is  owing  to  thi^ 
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oeglect  (XI  the  part  of  TOOT  German  tranBlaton  that  you  are  not  aware 
ofthe  works  of         <?•••••• 


**  There  ie  aleo  another,  named 


^  I  mention  these  poets  by  way  of  sample  to  enlighten  yon.  They 
form  but  two  bricks  of  our  Babel  (WnmeoR  bricks,  by-the-way)t  but 
may  serre  for  a  specimen  of  the  building. 

^  It  iSy  moreoTer,  asserted  that  *the  predominant  character  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  present  English  poetey  is  a  dugtut  and  contempt  for 
life/  But  I  rather  suspect  that,  by  one  siuffle  work  of  /tom,  you 
yourself  hare  excited  a  greater  contempt  for  life  than  all  the  English 
Tolumes  of  poesy  that  ever  were  written.  Madame  de  Stael  sajs, 
that '  Werther  has  occasioned  more  suicides  than  the  most  beautiful 
woman;'  and  I  really  belioTe  that  he  has  put  more  indiTiduals  out  of 
this  world  than  Napoleon  himself,— except  in  the  way  of  his  profes- 
sion. Perhaps,  illustrious  sir,  the  acrimonious  judgment  passed  by  a 
celebrated  norUiem  Journal  upon  you  in  particular,  and  tne  Geimans 
in  genenl,  has  rather  indisposed  you  towards  English  poetry  as  well 
as  crilicism.    But  you  must  not  regard  our  critics,  who  are  at  bottom 

ri-natured  fellows,  eonsiderinff  their  two  professions^— taking  up 
law  in  court,  and  laying  it  down  out  of  it.  No  one  can  more 
lament  their  hasty  and  unfair  judgment,  in  your  particular,  than  I  do; 
and  I  so  expressed  myself  to  your  friend  Schlesel,  in  1816,  at  Copet. 
**  In  behalf  of  my  *  ten  thousand*  living  bre&ren,  and  of  myseli; 
I  have  thus  far  taken  notice  of  an  opinion  expressed  with  regtud  to 
*  Ens^sb  poetiy*  in  general,  and  whicn  merited  notice,  because  it  was 


^  My  principal  ob|ect  in  addressing  you  was  to  testify  my  sincere 
respect  and  aumiration  of  a  man,  who,  for  half  a  century,  has  led  the 
literature  of  a  great  nation,  and  will  go  down  to  posterify  as  the  first 
literary  character  of  ^  his  age. 

**  You  have  been  fortunate,  sir,  not  only  in  the  writings  which  have 
mastrated  your  name,  but  in  the  naiqe  itself,  as  being  sufficiently 
ii|usical  for  the  articulation  of  posterity.  In  this  you  have  the  advan^ 
tage  of  some  of  vomr  countrsrmen,  whose  names  would  perfaiqM  be 
immortal  also--ir  any  body  could  pronounce  them. 

**  It  may,  perh^w,  be  supposed,  by  this  apparent  tone  of  leyity,  that 
I  am  wanting  in  mtentional  respect  towards  jrou ;  but  this  wiU  be  a 
mistake :  I  am  always  flippant  in  prose.  Considering  j^ou,  as  I  really 
and  warmly  do,  in  common  with  all  your  own,  and  with  most  other 
nations,  to  be  by  far  the  first  literary' character  which  has  existed  in 
Europe  since  the  death  of  Voltaire,  I  felt,  and  feel,  desirous  to  inscribe 
to  you  the  following  work,— not  as  bein^  either  a  tragedy  or  a  poem 
(for  I  cannot  pronounce  upon  its  pretensions  to  be  either  one  or  the 
other,  or  both,  or  neither),  but  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  admiration 
from  a  foreigner  to  the  man  who  has  been  hailed  in  Germany  'Tmi 

•■■AT  OOBIBB.* 

**!  have  the  honour  to  be, 
**  with  the  truest  reroect, 
"  your  most  obedient 

*"  and-very  humble  servant. 
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«« Ravenna,  ^^  IV^  1890. 
**  P.S.  I  perceive  that  in  Germany,  aa  well  as  in  Italy,  there  is  a 
great  struggle  about  what  thev  call  *  CUuskaT  and  *  /{omonltV— tenna 
which  were  not  subjects  of  classification  in  England,  at  least  when  I 
left  it  four  or  five  years  aso.  Some  of  the  English  scribblers,  it  is 
true,  abused  Pope  and  Swift,  but  the  reason  was  that  they  themselves 
did  not  know  how  to  write  either  prose  or  verse ;  but  nobody  thought 
them  worth  making  a  sect  of.  Perhaps  there  may  be  something  of 
the  kind  sprune  up  lately,  but  I  have  not  heard  much  about  it,  and  it 
would  be  such  bad  taste  that  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  bdiieve  iV* 

LETTER  CCCXCIV. 


"*  Ravenna,  October  17th,  1890. 

**  You  owe  me  two  letters— pay  them.  I  want  to  know  what  yon 
are  about.  The  summer  is  over,  and  you  will  be  back  to  Paris.  Apro- 
pos of  Paris,  it  was  not  Sophia  Gad,  but  Sophia  Gay-4he  Enj^ah 
word  Gray — ^who  was  my  correspondent.*  Can  you  teU  who  jA«  is,  as 
you  did  of  *he  defunct  *  *  1 

*'  Have  you  gone  on  with  your  Poem  1  I  have  received  the  French 
of  mine.  Only  think  of  being  traduced  into  a  foreign  language  in 
such  an  abominable  travesty !  It  is  useless  to  rail,  but  one  canH 
help  it. 

^*  Have  you  got  my  Memoir  copied  t  I  have  begun  a  cowtinnalion. 
Shall  I  send  it  you,  as  far  as  it  is  gone  1 

**  I  can*t  say  any  thing  to  you  about  Italy,  for  the  Government  hen 
look  upon  me  with  a  suspicious  eye,  as  I  am  well  informed.  Pretty 
fellows !— «s  if  I,  a  solitary  stran^r,  could  do  any  mischief.  It  is 
because  I  am  fond  of  rifle  and  pistol  shooting,  I  believe;  for  they 
took  the  alarm  at  the  quantity  of  carti  idges  I  consumed,— -the  wiseacres ! 

^  You  do  n't  deserve  a  long  letter— -nor  a  letter  at  aUr—for  vour 
silence.  You  have  got  a  new  Bourbon,  it  seems,  whom  they  have 
christened  '  Dieu-donn6  ;*— perhaps  the  honour  of  the  nresent  may  be 
disputed.    Did  you  write  the  good  lines  on  — ,  the  Laker)      *     * 

*'  The  queen  has  made  a  pretty  theme  for  the  journals.  Was  thera 
ever  such  evidence  published  1  Why  it  is  worse  than '  Little's  Poems' 
or  *  Don  Juan.'    If  you  do  n't  write  soon,  I  will '  make  you  a  speech.* 

"Yours,  Ac." 


LETTER  CCCXCV. 


"  Ravenna,  8>>»S£s  1690b 
**  Pray  forward  the  enclosed  to  Lady  Byron.    It  is  on  business. 
"  In  thanking  yon  for  the  Abbot,  I  made  four  grand  mistakes.    Sir 

*  I  had  miitaken  the  nuiie  of  the  lady  be  inquired  after,  and  reported  her 
to  him  ae  dead.  But,  on  the  receipt  of  the  aboTe  letter,  I  diaooTered  that  hii 
corraepondent  waa  Madame  Sophie  Gay,  mother  of  the  celebrated  povte« 
aiBd  beauty^  Madeiaoieelle  Delphine  Oaj. 
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John  Gordon  was  not  of  Gight,  but  of  Bogagicht,  and  a  son  of  Hunt- 
— ^y*s.  He  suffered  not  for  his  loyalty,  but  in  an  insurrection.  He 
bad  noUunff  to  do  with  Loch  Leven,  having  been  dead  some  time  at 
the  period  of  the  Queen^s  confinement :  and,  fourthly,  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  was  the  Queen's  paramour  or  no,  for  Robertson  does  not  allude 
to  this,  though  Walter  ScoU  doesj  in  the  list  he  gives  of  her  admirers  (as 
unfortunate)  at  the  close  of  '  the  Abbot.' 

^  **  I  must  have  made  all  these  mistakes  in  recollecting  my  mother's 
account  of  the  matter,  although  she  was  more  accurate  than  I  am,  being 
precise  upon  points  of  genealogy,  like  all  the  aristocratical  Scotch. 
She  had  a  long  list  of  ancestors,  like  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger's,  most 
of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  Scotch  Chronicles,  Spalding,  &c. 
in  arms  and  doing  mischief.  1  remember  well  passing  Loch  Leven, 
as  well  as  the  Queen's  Ferry:  we  were  on  our  way  to  England  in  1798. 

"Yours. 
**  You  had  better  not  publish  Blackwood  and  the  Roberts'  prose, 
except  what  regards  Pope ; — ^you  have  let  the  time  slip  by." 

The  Pamphlet  in  answer  to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  here  mentioned, 
was  occasioned  by  an  article  in  that  work  entitled  **  Remarks  on  Don 
Juan,"  and,  though  put  to  press  by  Mr.  Murray,  was  never  published. 
The  writer  in  the  Magazine  having,  in  reference  to  certain  passages 
in  Don  Juan,  taken  occasion  to  pass  some  severe  strictures  on  the 
author^s  matrimonial  conduct,  Lord  Byron,  in  his  reply,  enters  at  some 
length  into  that  painfal  subject ;  and  the  following  extracts  from  his  ' 
defence — if  defence  it  can  be  called,  where  there  has  never  yet  been 
any  definite  charge, — will  be  perused  with  strong  interest. 

'*  My  learned  brother  proceeds  to  observe,  that  *it  is  in  vain  for  Lord 
B.  to  attempt  in  any  way  to  justify  his  own  behaviour  in  that  affair ; 
and  now  that  he  has  so  openly  and  audacumdy  mvited  inquiry  and 
reproach,  we  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  he  should  not  be  plainly 
told  so  by  the  voice  of  his  countrymen.'  How  far  the  '  openness'  of 
an  anonymous  poem,  and  the  '  audacity'  of  an  imaginary  character, 
which  the  writer  supposes  to  be  meant  for  Lady  B.,  may  be  deemed  to 
merit  this  formidable  denunciation  from  their  *  most  sweet  voices,'  I 
neither  know  nor  care ;  but  when  he  tells  me  that  I  cannot  *  in  any 
way  justify  my  own  behaviour  in  that  affair,'  I  acquiesce,  because  no 
man  can  *ju»my*  himself  until  he  knows  of  what  he  is  accused ;  and 
I  have  never  had — ^and,  God  knows,  my  whole  desire  has  ever  been 
to  obtain  it — ^any  specific  charge,  in  a  tangible  shape,  submitted  to  me 
by  the  adversary,  nor  by  others,  unless  the  atrocities  of  public  rumour 
and  the  mysterious  silence  of  the  lady's  legal  advisers  may  be  deemed 
such.*  But  is  not  the  writer  content  with  what  has  been  already  said 
and  done  t  Has  not '  the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen'  long  ago 
pronounced  upon  the  subject— sentence  without  trial,  and  condemna- 
tion without  a  charge  1  Have  I  not  been  exiled  by  ostracism,  except 
that  the  shells  which-  proscribed  me  were  anonymous  ?  Is  the  writer 
ignorant  of  the  public  opinion  and  the  public  conduct  upon  that  occa- 
sion! If  be  is,  I  am  not:  the  public  will  forget  both  long  before  I 
•hall  cease  to  remember  either. 

*  While  these  riieets  are  paaeing  throngh  the  press,  a  printed  statement 
has  been  transmitted  to  me  by  Lady  Noel  Byron,  which  the  reader  will  find 
ineerted  in  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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**  The  man  who  is  exiled  b^  a  faction  has  the  consolation  of  think- 
ing that  he  is  a  martyr ;  he  is  upheld  by  hope  and  the  dignity  of  his 
cause,  real  or  imaffinary :  he  who  withdraws  from  the  piessuie  of 
debt  may  indulge  m  the  thoujs^ht  that  time  and  pnidenee  will  letnere 
his  circumstances :  he  who  is  condemned  by  the  law  has  a  tenn  to 
his  banishment,  or  a  dream  of  iu  abbreviation ;  or,  it  noij  be»  the 
knowledge  or  the  belief  of  some  injustice  of  the  law,  or  of  its  admi- 
nistration in  his  own  particular:  but  he  who  is  outlawe<tby  Meral 
opinion,  without  the  intervention  of  hostile  politics,  illegal  judgment, 
or  emburrassed  circumstances,  whether  he  be  innocent  or  ^fiulty,  most 
undergo  all  the  bitterness  of  exile,  without  hope,  without  pnde,  without 
alleviation.  This  case  was  mine.  Upon  what  grounds  the  poUic 
founded  their  opinion,  I  am  not  aware ;  but  it  was  general,  and  it  was 
decisive.  Of  me  or  of  mine  they  knew  little,  except  that  I  had 
written  what  is* called  poetry,  was  a  nobleman,  had  married,  became 
a  father,  and  was  involved  in  differences  with  my  wife  and  her  rela- 
tives, no  one  knew  why,  because  the  persons  complaining  refused  to 
state  their  grievances.  The  fashionaole  world  was  divided  into  par- 
ties, mine  consisting  of  a  very  small  minority :  the  reasonable  woiid 
was  naturally  on  the  stronger  side,  which  happened  to  be  the  lady's, 
as  was  most  proper  and  polite.  Tlie  press  was  active  and  scurrilous ; 
and  such  was  the  rage  of  the  day,  that  the  unfortunate  publication  of 
two  copies  of  verses,  rather  complimentary  than  otherwise  to  the 
subjects  of  both,  was  tortured  into  a  species  of  crime,  or  constructive 
petty  treason.  I  was  accused  of  every  monstrous  vice,  by  poUie 
rumour  and  private  rancour :  my  name,  which  had  been  a  knightly  or 
a  noble  one  since  my  fathers  helped  to  conquer  the  kinmom  for 
William  the  Norman,  was  tainted.  I  felt  that,  if  what  waswhispered, 
and  muttered,  and  munnured  was  true,  I  was  unfit  for  England ;  if 
false,  Enffland  was  unfit  for  me.  I  withdrew :  but  this  was  not 
enough.  In  other  countries,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Alps,  and  by  the  blue  depth  of  the  lakes,  I  was  pursued  and  breathed 
upon  by  the  same  blight.  I  crossed  the  mountains,  but  it  was  the 
same ;  so  I  went  a  little  Ifarther,  and  settled  my  self  bv  the  waves  of 
the  Adriatic,  like  the  stag  at  bay,  who  betakes  him  to  the  waters. 

''If  I  may  judge  by  the  statements  of  the  few  friends  who  gathered 
round  me,  the  outciy  of  the  period  to  which  I  allude  was  beyond  aU 
precedent,  all  parallel,  even  m  tiiose  cases  where  political  motives 
nave  sharpened  slander  and  doubled  enmity.  I  was  advised  not  to  go 
to  the  theatres,  lest  I  should  be  hissed,  nor  to  my  duty  in  parliament, 
lest  I  should  be  insulted  by  the  way;  even  on  the  day  of  my  departure, 
my  most  intimate  friend  told  me  afterward  that  he  was  under  appre- 
hensions of  violence  from  the  people  who  might  be  assembled  at  the 
door  of  the  carria^.  However,  I  was  not  deterred  by  these  counsds 
from  seeing .Kean  in  his  best  characters,  nor  from  votmg  accordii^to 
nnr  principles ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  third  and  last  apprehensions 
of  my  friends,  I  could  not  snare  in  them,  not  being  made  acquainted 
with  their  extent  till  some  time  after  I  had  crossed  uie  channeL  Even 
if  I  had  been  so,  I  am  not  of  a  nature  to  be  much  afiected  by  men's 
anger,  though  I  may  feel  hurt  by  their  avenion.  Aj^ainst  all  individual 
outrage,  I  could  protect  or  redress  myself;  and  against  that  of  a  crowd* 
I  should  probably  have  been  enabled  to  defend  myself;  with  the  assist- 
ance of  others,  as  has  been  done  on  similar  occasions. 

"I  retired  from  the  country,  perceiving  that  I  was  theobjeelof 
general  obloquy;  I  did  not  indeed  imagine*  like  Jean  Jacques  P 
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that  all  mankind  was  in  a  conspiracy  against  me,  tboufh  I  had  per- 
haps as  good  grounds  for  such  a  chimera  as  ever  he  had :  but  I  per- 
ceived that  I  had  to  a  mat  extent  become  personaUy  obnoxious  in 
England)  perhaps  through  my  own  fault,  but  the  fact  was  indisputable; 
the  public  in  s^eneral  would  hardly  have  been  so  much  excited  against 
a  more  popular  character,  without  at  least  an  accusation  or  a  charse 
of  some  kind  actually  expressed  or  substantiated,  for  I  can  hardly 
conceive  that  the  comipon  and  every-day  occurrence  of  a  separation 
between  man  and  wife  could  in'itself  produce  so  great  a  ferment.  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  the  usual  complaints  of  '  being  prejudged,' '  con- 
demned unheard,'  'unfairness,'  'partiality,'  and  so  forth,  the  usual 
changes  rung  bjr  parties  who  have  had,  or  are  to  have,  a  trial ;  but  I 
was  a  little  surprised  to  find  myself  condemned  without  beinff  favoured 
with  the  act  or  accusation,  and  to  perceive  in  the  absence  of  this  por- 
tentous charge  or  charges,  whatever  it  or  they  were  to  be,  that  every 
possible  or  impossible  crime  was  rumoured  to  supply  its  place,  and 
taken  for  granted.  This  could  only  occur  in  the  case  of  a  person 
verjr  much  disliked^  and  I  knew  no  remedy,  having  already  used  to 
their  extent  whatever  little  powers  I  miffht  possess  of  pleasing  in 
society.  I  had  no  party  in  fashion,  though  I  was  afterward  told  that 
there  was  one — but  it  was  not  of  my  formation,  nor  did  I  then  know 
of  its  existence — ^none  in  literature;  and  in  politics  I  had  voted  with 
the  Whigs,  with  precisely  that  importance  wnich  a  Whig  vote  pos- 
sesses in  these  Tory  days,  and  with  such  personal  acquaintance  wiUi 
the  leaders  in  both  nouses  as  the  society  in  which  I  lived  sanctioned, 
but  without  claim  or  expectation  of  any  thing  like  friendship  from  any 
one,  except  a  few  young  men  of  my  own  age  and  standing,  and  a  few 
others  more  advanced  in  life,  which  last  it  had  been  my  fortune  to 
serve  in  circumstances  of  difficulty.  This  was,  in  fact,  to  stand  alone : 
and  I  recollect,  some  time  after,  Madame  de  Stael  said  to  me  in 
Switzerland,  *  You  should  not  have  warred  with  the  woEjd— it  will 
not  do— 4t  is  too  strong  always  for  any  individnsd :  I  myself  once 
tried  it  in  early  life,  but  it  will  not  do.'  I  perfectly  acquiesce  in  the 
truth  of  this  remark;  but  the  world  had  done  me  the  honour  to  be^n 
the  war ;  and,  assuredly,  if  peace  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  courting 
and  paying  tribute  to  it,  I  am  not  qualified  to  obtain  its  countenance. 
1  thought,  in  the  words  of  Campbell, 

*  Then  wed  thee  to  an  exiled  lot, 
And  if  the  world  hath  Ibved  thee  not, 
Its  absence  may  be  borne.' 

^I  recollect,  however,  that  having  been  much  hurt  by  Ron\illy'8 
conduct  (he,  having  a  general  retainer  for  me,  had  acted  as  adviser  to 
the  adversary,  alleging,  on  being  reminded  of  his  retainer,  that  he  had 
forgotten  it,  as  his  clerk  had  so  many),  I  observed  that  some  of  those 
who  were  now  eagerly  laying^  the  axe  to  my  roof-tree,  might  see  their 
own  shaken,  and  feel  a  portion  of  what  they  had  inflicted. — ^His  fell, 
and  crushed  him. 

**  I  have  heard  of,  and  believe,  that  there  are  human  beings  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  insensible  to  injuries ;  but  I  believe  that  the  best  mode 
to  avoid  taking  vengeance  is  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  I 
hope  that  I  may  never  have  the  opportunity,  for  I  am  not  ^uite  sure 
that  I  could  resist  it,  having  derived  from  my  mother  something  of  ^^^ 
*perfirvidum  i$ig€mvm  ScotarymJ'    I  have  not  sought,  and  shall 
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seek  it,  and  peifa»pB  it  may  never  come  in  my  path.  I  do  not  in  thii 
allude  to  the  party,  who  might  be  right  or  wrong ;  but  to  many  who 
made  her  cause  the  pretext  of  their  own  bitterness.  She,. indeed, 
must  hare  long  avenged  me  in  her  own  feelings,  for  whatever  her 
leasons  may  have  been  (and  she  never  adduced  them  to  me  at  least), 
she  probably  neither  contemidated  nor  conceived  to  what  she  became 
the  means  of  conducting  the  father  of  her  child,  and  the  husband  of 
her  choice. 

^'So  much  for  'the  general  voice  of  his  countrymen:'  I  will  now 
speak  of  some  in  particular. 

''In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1817,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  written,  I  believe,  l^  Walter  Scott,  doing  great 
honour  to  him,  and  no  disgrace  to  me,  though  both  poetically  tmd  per- 
sonally more  than  sufficiently  favourable  to  the  woi^  and  the  auUior 
of  whom  it  treated.  It  was  written  at  a  time  when  a  selfish  man 
woidd  not,  and  a  timid  one  dared  not,  have  said  a  word  in  favour  of 
either ;  it  was  written  by  one  to  whom  temporary  public  opinion  had 
elevated  me  to  the  rank  of  a  rival — a  proud  distinction,  and  unmerited; 
but  which  has  not  prevented  me  from  feeling  as  a  friend,  nor  him  from 
more  than  corresponding  to  that  sentiment.  The  article  in  question 
was  written  upon  the  Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  after  many 
observations,  which  it  would  as  ill  become  me  to  repeat  as  to  ibrge^ 
concluded  with '  a  hope  that  I  might  yet  return  to  England.*  How  this 
expression  was  received  in  England  itself  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  it 
gave  great  offence  at  Rome  to  the  respectable  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
English  travellers  then  and  there  assembled.  I  did  not  visit  Rome  till 
some  time  alter,  so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  the  (act; 
but  I  was  informed,  long  afterward,  that  the  greatest  indignation  Imd 
been  manifested  in  the  enlightened  Anglo-circle  of  that  year,  which 
happened  io  comprise  within  it — amid  a  considerable  leaven  of  Wel- 
beck-street  and  Devonshtre-fdace,  broken  loose  upon  their  travels- 
several  really  well-bom  and  well-bred  families,  wno  did  not  the  less 
participate  in  the  feeling  of  the  hour.  '  Why  should  he  return  to  Eng- 
land V  was  the  general  exclamation — I  answer  v^  f  It  is  a  question 
1  have  occasionally  asked  myself,  and  I  never  yet  could  ^ve  it  a  satis- 
factory reply.  I  had  then  no  thoughts  of  returning,  and  if  I  have  any 
now,  they  are  of  business,  and  not  of  pleasure.  Amid  the  ties  that 
have  been  dashed  to  pieces,  there  are  links  yet  entire,  though  the 
chain  itself  be  broken.  There  are  duties  and  connexions  which  may 
one  day  require  my  presence— and  I  am  a  father.  I  have  still  some 
friends  whom  I  wish  to  meet  again,  and,  it  may  be,  an  enemy.  These 
things,  and  those  minuter  4etaUs  of  business,  which  time  accumulates 
during  absence,  in  every  man's  affairs  and  property,  may,  and  probably 
will,  recall  me  to  England;  but  I  shall  return  with  the  same  feelings 
with  which  I  left  it,  m  respect  to  itself,  though  altered  with  regard  to 
individuals,  as  I  have  been  more  or  less  informed  of  their  conduct 
since  my  departure ;  for  it  was  only  a  considerable  time  after  it  that  I 
was  made  acquainted  with,  ^e  real  facts  and  full  extent  of  some  of 
their  proceedings  and  language.  My  friends,  like  other  friends,  from 
conciliatory  motives,  withhdd  from  me  much  that  they  could,  and 
some  things  which  they  AoMi  have  unfolded ;  however,  Uiat  which  is 
deferred  is  not  lost— but  it  has  been  no  fault  of  mine  that  it  has  been 
deferred  at  all. 

"  I  have  alluded  to  what  is  said  to  have  passed  at  Rome  merely  to 
•how  that  the  sentiment  which  I  have  described  was  not  confined  to  the 
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English  in  England,  and  as  fonning  part  of  my  answer  to  the  re* 
proach  cast  upon  what  has  heen  called  my  *  selfish  exile,'  and  my  *  vo- 
luntary exile.  *  Voluntary'  it  has  been ;  for  who  would  dwell  among 
a  people  entertaining  strong  hostility  against  him  ?  How  far  it  has 
been  '  selfish'  has  been  already  explained." 

The  following  passages  from  the  same  unpublished  pamphlet  will 
be  found,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  not  less  curious. 

*'  And  here  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  present  state  of  English 
poetry,  lliat  this  is  the  age  of  the  decline  of  English  poetry  wul  be 
doubted  by  few  who  have  calmly  considered  the  subject.  That  there 
are  men  of  genius  among  the  present  poets  makes  little  against  the 
fact,  because  it  has  been  well  said,  that  *  next  to  him  who  forms  the 
taste  of  his  country,  the  greatest  genius  is  he  who  corrupts  it.'  No 
one  has  ever  denied  genius  to  Manno,  who  corrupted  not  merely  the 
taste  of  Italy,  but  that  of  all  Europe  for  nearly  a  century.  The  great 
cause  of  the  present  deplorable  state  of  English  poetry  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  that  absurd  and  systematic  depreciation  of  Pope,  in  which, 
for  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  kind  of  epidemical  concurrence. 
Men  of  the  most  opposite  opinions  have  united  upon  this  topic. 
Warton  and  Churchill  began  it,  having  borrowed  the  hint  probably 
from  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  their  own  internal  conviction  that 
theur  proper  reputation  can  be  as  nothing  till  the  most  perfect  and 
lumnonious  of  poets — ^he  who,  having  no  fault,  has  had  reason  made 
his  reproach — ^was  reduced  to  what  they  conceived  to  be  hia  level; 
but  even  they  dared  hot  degrade  him  below  Diyden.  Croldsmith,  and 
Rogers,  ana  Campbell,  his  most  successful  disciples ;  and  Havley, 
who,  however  feeble,  has  left  one  poem  *  that  will  not  be  willingly  let 
die'  (the  Triumphs  of  Temper),  kept  up  the  reputation  of  that  pure 
and  perfect  style :  and  Crabbe,  the  first  of  living  poets,  has  almost 
ecjualled  the  master.  Then  came  Darwin,  who  was  put  down  by  a 
single  poem  in  the  Antijacobin:  and  the  Cruscans,  from  Merry  to 
Jemingnam,  who  were  annihilated  (if  Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  anni- 
hilated) by  Gifford,  the  last  of  the  wholesome  English  satirists. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"  These  three  personages,  S  •  •,  W  •  •,  and  C  •  •,  had  all  of  them  a 
very  natural  antipathy  to  Pope,  and  I  respect  them  for  it,  as  the  only 
original  feeling  or  principle  which  they  have  contrived  to  preserve. 
But  they  have  been  joined  in  it  by  those  who  have  joined  them  in  no- 
thing else :  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  by  the  whole  heterogeneous 
mass  of  living  English  poets,  excepting  Crabbe,  Rogers,  Gifford,  and 
Campbell,  who,  both  by  precept  ana  practice,  have  proved  their  adhe- 
rence ;  and  by  me,  who  have  snamefuily  deviated  in  practice,  but  have 
ever  loved  and  honoured  Pope's  poetry  with  my  whole  soul,  and  hope 
to  do  so  till  my  dying  day.  I  would  rather  see  all  I  have  ever  written 
lining  the  same  trunk  in  which  I  actually  read  the  eleventh  book  of  a 
modem  Epic  poem  at  Malta  in  1811  (I  opened  it  to  take  out  a  chan^ 
after  the  paroxysm  of  a  tertian,  in  the  absence  of  my  servant,  and 
found  it  lined  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  Eyre,  Cockspur-street,  and 
with  the  Epic  poetry  alluded  to),  than  sacrifice  what  I  firmly  believe 
in  as  the  Christianity  of  English  poetry,  the  ooetry  of  Pope. 

•*  Nevertheless,  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  *  *  in  his  postscrip 
tenda  that  no  great  poet  ever  had  immediate  fame ;  which,  I 
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search  for  passion,  where  is  it  to  be  found  stronger  than  in  the  epistle 
from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  or  in  Palamon  and  Arcite !    Lk>  you  wish  for 
invention,  imagination,  sublimity,  character  1  seek  them  in  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  the  Fables  of  Dryden,  the  Ode  on  Saint  Cecilia's  Day, 
and  Absalom  and  Achitophel :  you  will  discover  in  these  two  poeu 
only,  all  for  which  you  must  ransack  innumerable  metres,  and  GckI 
only  knows  how  many  writert  of  the  day,  without  finding  a  tiule  of 
the  same  qualities,— with  the  addition,  too,  of  wit,  of  which  the  latter 
have  none.    I  have  not,  however,  forgotten   Thomas  Brown  the 
younger,  nor  the  Fudge  Family,  nor  Whistlecraft ;  but  that  is  not  wit 
— ^it  is  humour.    I  will  sav  nothing  of  the  harmony  of  Pope  and  Dry- 
den in  comparison,  for  there  is  not  a  living  poet  (except  Rogers, 
GifTord,  Campbell,  and  Crabbe)  who  can  write  an  heroic  ooi^tlet.    The 
fact  is,  that  the  exquisite  beauty  of  their  versification  has  withdrawn 
the  public  attention  from  their  other  excellences^  as  the  vulgar  eye  will 
rest  more  upon  die  splendour  of  the  uniform  than  the  quality  of  the 
troops.    It  is  this  very  harmony,  particularly  in  Pope,  which  has 
raised  the  vulgar  and  atrocious  cant  against  him : — because  his  versi- 
fication is  perfect,  it  is  assumed  that  it  is  his  only  perfection ;  because 
his  truths  are  so  clear,  it  is  asserted  that  he  lias  no  invention ;  and 
because  he  is  always  intelligible,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  has  no 
genius.    We  are  sneenngly  told  that  he  is  the  *  Poet  of  Reason,'  as  if 
this  was  a  reason  for  his  being  no  poet.    Taking  passage  for  passage, 
I  will  undertake  to  cite  more  lines  teeming  with  iimi^fMitioii  from  Pope 
than  from  any  two  living  poets,  be  they  who  they  may.    To  take  an 
instance  at  random  from  a  species  of  composition  not  very  favouraUe 
to  imagination— Satire :  set  down  the  character  of  Sporus,  with  all  the 
wonderful  play  of  fancy  which' is  scattered  over  it,  and  place  by  its 
side  an  equal  number  of  verses,  from  any  two  existing  poets,  of  the 
same  power  and  the  same  variety — where  will  you  find  them } 

^  I  merely  mention  one  instance  of  many  in  reply  to  the  Injustice 
done  to  the  memory  of  him  who  harmonized  our  poetical  language. 
The  attorneys'  clerks,  and  other  self-educated  g^nii,  found  it  easier  to 
distort  themselves  to  the  new  models  than  to  toil  after  the  symmetry 
of  him  who  had  enchanted  their  fathers.  They  were  besides  smitten 
by  being  told  that  the  new  school  were  to  revive  the  language  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  true  Eufflish ;  as  every  body  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  wrote  no  better  wan  French,  by  a  species  of  literary 
treason. 

^  Blank  verse,  which,  unless  in  the  drama,  no  one  except  Milton 
ever  wrote  who  could  rhyme,  became  the  order  of  the  day, — or  else 
such  rhyme  as  looked  still  blanker  than  the  verse  without  it.  I  am 
aware  that  Johnson  has  said,  after  some  hesitation,  that  he  could 
not  '  prevail  upon  himself  to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a  rlmaer.* 
The  opinions  or  that  truly  great  man,  whom  it  is  also  the  present  fashion 
to  decry,  will  ever  be  received  by  me  with  that  deference  which  time 
will  restore  to  him  from  all ;  but,  with  all  humility,  I  am  not  persuaded 
that  the  Paradise  Lost  would  not  have  been  more  nobly  conveyed  to 
posterity,  not  perhaps  in  heroic  couplets,  although  even  they  could  sua- 
tain  the  subject  if  well  balanced,  but  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  or  of 
Tasso,  or  in  the  Terza  rima  of  Dante,  which  the  powers  of  Miltoa 
eould  easily  have  grafted  on  our  language.  The  seasons  of  Thomsou 
would  have  been  better  in  rhyme,  although  still  inferior  to  his  CasUe 
of  Indolence ;  and  Mr.  Southey's  Joan  of  Arc  no  worse,  althongfa  it 
might  have  taken  up  six  months  instead  of  weeks  in  the  compositicHk 
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I  reoommend  also  to  the  loven  of  lyrica  the  peinaal  of  the  present 
laureate's  odes  by  the  side  of  Dryden*s  on  Saint  Cecilia,  but  tet  him 
be  sure  to  read^rst  those  of  Mr.  Southey. 

^  To  the  heaven  bora  genii  and  inspired  vonng'  scriveners  of  the 
day  much  of  this  will  appear  paradox;  it  will  appear  so  even  to  the 
higher  order  of  our  critics :  but  it  was  a  truism  twenty  years  ago,  and 
it  will  be  a  re-acknowledged  truth  in  ten  more.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  will  conclude  with  two  quotations,  both  intended  for  some  of  my  old 
classical  friends  who  have  still  enough  of  Cambridge  about  them  to 
think  themselves  honoured  by  having  had  John  Diyden  as  a  prede- 
cessor in  their  college,  and  to  recollect  that  their  earliest  English  poet- 
ical pleasures  were  drawn  from  the  'little  nightingale'  of  Twickennam. 

**  The  first  is  from  the  notes  to  the  Poem  of  the  '  Fiends,'*  pages 
181,  183. 

**  It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  yean  that  those  notable 
discoveries  m  criticism  have  been  made  which  have  taught  our  recent 
veraifiers  to  undervalue  this  energetic,  melodious,  and  moral  poet.  The 
consequences  of  this  want  of  due  esteem  for  a  writer  whom  the  good 
sense  of  our  predecessors  had  raised  to  his  proper  station  have  Been 
MUMBBOus  AMD  DKOBADuici  KHouGB.  This  is  uot  the  olacc  to  cutcr  into 
the  subject,  even  as  far  as  it  c^ffkU  our p^oetical  numbers  aloney  and  there 
is  matter  of  more  importance  that  requires  present  reflection.' 

**  The  second  is  from  the  volume  of  a  young  person  learning  to  write 
poetry,  and  beginning  by  teaching  the  art.    Hear  him  zf 

*  But  ye  were  dead 
To  things  ye  knew  not  of— were  closely  wed 
To  musty  laws  lined  out  with  wretched  rule 
And  compass  vile ;  so  that  ye  taught  a  school^ 
Of  dolU  to  smooth,  inlay,  and  cMp,  and^, 
Till,  like  the  certain  wands  of  Jacob's  wit, 
Titeir  verses  Udlied.    Easy  was  the  task : 
A  thousand  handicraftsmen  wore  the  mask 
Of  poesy.    Ill-fated,  impious  race. 
That  blasphemed  the  bright  lyrist  to  his  face, 
And  did  not  know  it ;  no,  they  went  about 
Holding  a  poor  decrepit  standard  out 

*  Written  bf  Lord  Byron's  early  friend,  the  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson. 

t  The  strange  verses  that  follow  are  from  a  poem  by  Keats. — In  a  manu- 
script note  on  this  passage  of  the  pamphlet,  dated  Nov.  12,  1821,  Lord  By* 
ron  says,  ^  Mr.  Keats  died  at  Rome  about  a  year  ailer  this  was  written,  ofa 
decline  produced  by  his  having  burst  a  blood-vessel  on  reading  the  article  on 
his  ^  Endymion'  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  I  have  read  the  article  before  and 
since  ;  and  although  it  is  bitter,  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  should  permit  him* 
self  to  be  killed  by  it.  But  a  young  man  little  dresms  what  he  must  inevi- 
tably encounter  in  the  course  of  a  life  ambitious  of  public  notice.  My  indig- 
nation  at  Mr.  KeaU*s  depreciation  of  Pope  has  hardly  permitted  me  to  do 
justice  to  his  own  genius,  which,  malgrd  all  the  fantastic  fopperies  of  »«m 
style,  was  undoubtedly  of  great  promise.  His  fragment  of*  Hyperion'  seems 
actually  inspired  by  the  Titans,  and  is  as  sublime  as  iBschylus.  He  is  a  lose 
to  oor  literature ;  and  the  more  so,  as  he  himself,  befbro  his  death,  is  said  to 
have  been  persnaded  that  he  had  not  taken  the  right  line,  and  was  reform* 
ing  his  style  upon  the  more  classical  models  of  the  language." 

*  ^  It  was  at  least  a  grammmr  *  school.' " 
Vou  XL— R 
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MarkM  with  most  flimsy  mottoes,  and  in  luge 
The  name  of  one  Boileau!' 

^  A  little  before  the  manner  of  Pope  is  termed 

'A  fctfftn,* 
Nurtured  by  Jbppery  and  barbarism, 
Made  great  ApoUo  mush  for  this  his  land.' 

**  I  thought  *Joffpery*  was  a  consequence  of  f^inefneni ;  bnf 
nHnmorte* 

^  The  above  will  suffice  to  show  the  notions  entertained  by  the  new 
performers  on  the  English  lyre  of  him  who  made  it  most  tunable,  and 
the  great  improvements  of  their  own  variazionu 

*^  The  writer  of  this  is  a  tadpole  of  the  Lakes,  a  young  disciple  of 
the  six  or  seven  new  schools,  m  which  he  has  learned  to  write  such 
lines  and  such  sentiments  as  the  above.  He  says,  *  easy  was  the  task' 
of  imitating  Pope,  or  it  may  be  of  equalling  him,  I  presume.  I  recom- 
mend him  to  trgr  before  he  is  so  positive  on  the  subject,  and  then  com- 
pare what  he  will  have  then  written  and  what  he  has  now  written  with 
the  humblest  and  earliest  compositions  of  Pope,  produced  in  years 
still  more  youthful  than  those  of  Mr.  K.  when  he  invented  his  new 
*  Essay  on  Criticism,'  entitled  '  Sleep  and  Poetry'  (an  ominous  title), 
from  whence  the  above  canons  are  taken.  Pope's  was  written  at 
nineteen,  and  published  at  twenty-two. 

**  Such  are  the  triumphs  of  the  new  schools,  and  such  their  scholars. 
The  disciples  of  Pope  were  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Rogers,  Campbell, 
Crabbe,  Gifford,  Matthias,  Hayley,  and  the  author  of  the  Paradise  of 
Coquettes;  to  whom  may  be  added  Richards,  Heber,  Wranfirham, 
Bland,  Hodgson,  Merivale,  and  others  who  have  not  had  thcJr  full 
fame,  because  •  the  race  ia  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong,'  and  because  tiiere  is  a  fortune  in  fame  as  in  all  other 
things.  Now  of  all  the  new  schools— 1  say  all,  for,  •  like  Legion,  they 
are  many'— has  there  appeared  a  single  scholar  who  has  not  made  his 
master  ashamed  of  him!  unless  it  be  •  •,  who  has  imitated  every 
body,  and  occasionally  surpassed  his  models.  Scott  found  peculiar 
favour  and  imitation  among  the  fair  sex :  there  was  Miss  Holford,  and 
Miss  Mitford,  and  Miss  Francis ;  but  with  the  greatest  respect  be  it 
spoken,  none  of  his  imitators  did  much  honour  to  the  original  except 
Hogg,  the  Ettrick  shepherd,  until  the  appearance  of  •  The  Bridal  of 
Triermain,'  and  *  Harold  the  Dauntless,'  which  in  the  opinion  of  some 
equalled  if  not  surpassed  him ;  and  lo !  after  three  or  four  years  they 
turned  out  to  be  the  master's  own  compositions.  Have  Southey,  or 
Coleridge,  or  Wordsworth  made  a  follower  of  renown?  WOson 
never  did  well  till  he  set  op  for  himself  in  the  •  City  of  the  Plague.' 
Has  Moore,  or  any  other  living  writer  of  reputation,  had  a  tolerable 
imitator,  or  rather  disciple  1  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  almost  all  the 
followers  of  Pope,  whom  I  have  named,  have  produced  beautiful  and 
standard  works,  and  it  was  not  the  number  of  his  imitators  who 
finally  hurt  his  fame,  but  the  despair  of  imitation,  and  the  eoje  of  wd 
imitating  him  sufficiently.  This  and  the  same  reason  which  induced 
the  Athenian  burgher  to  vote  for  the  banishment  of  Aristides,  •be- 
cause he  was  tired  of  always  hearing  him  called  the  Art,'  have  pro- 

*  ••«•  spsUsd  by  ihs  aothor." 
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doced  the  temporary  ezQe  of  Pope  from  the  state  of  literature.  But 
the  term  of  hie  ostracism  will  expire,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  not 
for  him,  but  for  those  who  banished  him,  and  for  the  coming  gene- 
ration, who 

*  Will  blush  to  find  their  fathers  were  his  foes.' " 


LETTER  CCCXCVI. 

TO  MB.   MUBBAT. 

^Ravenna,  9bre  4, 1820. 

"^1  have  received  from  Mr.  Galignani  the  enclosed  letters,  dupli- 
cates, and  receipts,  which  will  explain  themselves.*  As  the  noems 
are  your  property  by  purchase,  ri^nt,  and  justice,  aU  matters  qf^publu 
etUianf  &c.  &c.  are  for  you  to  decide  upon,  I  know  not  how  far  my 
compliance  with  Mr.  Galignani's  request  might  be  legal,  and  I  doubt 
that  it  would  not  be  honest.  In  case  you  choose  to  arrange  with 
him,  I  enclose  the  permits  to  you,  and  in  so  doing  I  wash  my  hands 
of  the  business  altogether.  I  sign  them  merely  to  enable  you  to 
exert  the  power  you  justly  possess  more  properly.  I  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  it  farther,  except,  in  my  answer  to  Mr.  Galignani,  to 
state  that  the  letters,  &c.  &c.  are  sent  to  you,  and  the  causes  thereof. 

*'  If  you  can  check  these  foreign  pirates,  do ;  if  not,  put  the  per- 
missive papers  in  the  fire.  I  can  have  no  view  nor  object  whatever, 
but  to  secure  to  you  your  property. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

**  P.S.  I  have  read  part  of  the  Quarterly  just  arrived ;  Mr.  Bowles 
shall  be  answered : — ^he  is  not  quite  correct  in  his  statement  about 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.  They  support  Pope,  I  see,  in 
the  Quarterly ;  let  them  continue  to  do  so :  it  is  a  sin,  and  a  shame, 
and  a  damnation  to  think  that  Pope ! !  should  require  it — but  he  does. 
Those  miserable  mountebanks  of  the  day,  the  poets,  disgrace  them- 
selves and  deny  God  in  running  down  Pope,  the  most  fouUless  of 
poets,  and  almost  of  men. 


LETTER  CCCXCVII. 

TO  BIB.    MOOBB. 

"  Ravenna,  November  5th,  1820. 
••  Thanks  for  your  letter,  which  hath  come  somewhat  costively,— 
but  better  late  than  never.  Of  it  anon.  Mr.  Galignani,  of  the  Press, 
hath,  it  seems,  been  supplanted  and  sub-pirated  by  another  Par^-jjan 
publisher,  who  has  audaciously  printed  an  edition  of  L.  B.'s  V.  orks, 
at  the  ultra-liberal  price  of  10  francs,  and  (as  Galignani  piteously  ob- 

*  Mr.  Galiffnani  had  applied  to  Lord  Byron  with  the  view  of  procuring 
from  him  sneS  legal  right  over  those  works  of  his  lordship  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  been  the  sole  publisher  in  France,  as  would  enable  him  to  prevent 
ethofs,  in  future,  from  osurpuig  the  same  privilege. 

R9 
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•enres)  8  francs  only  for  booksellers !  '  honesco  referens.*    Think  of 
a  man's  vikoU  works  producing  so  little ! 

^  Galignani  sends  me,  post  haste,  a  permission  fir  Mmjjrom  me,  to 
publish,  &c.  &c.,  which  oenmt  I  have  signed  and  sent  to  Mr.  Murray, 
of  Albemarle-street.  Will  you  explain  to  6.  that  I  have  no  right  to 
dispose  of  Murray's  works  without  his  leave  ?  and  therefore  I  must 
refer  him  to  M.  to  get  the  permit  out  of  his  claws— no  easv  matter,  I 
suspect.  I  have  written  to  6.  to  say  as  much ;  but  a  word  of  mouth 
from  a  '  great  brother  author*  would  convince  him  that  T  could  not 
honestly  have  complied  with  his  wish,  though  I  might  legally.  What 
I  could  do  I  have  aone,  viz.  signed  the  warrant  and  sent  it  to  Murray. 
Let  the  dogs  divide  the  carcass,  if  it  is  killed  to  their  liking. 

**  I  am  glad  of  your  epigram.  It  is  odd  that  we  should  both  let  our 
witA  run  away  with  our  sentiments ;  for  I  am  sure  that  we  are  both 
Queen's  men  at  bottom.  But  there  is  no  resisting  a  clinch — ^it  is  so 
clever!  Apropos  of  that— we  have  *a  diphthong*  also  in  this  psrt  of 
the  world-Hot  a  Grteky  but  a  Spaniih  one—do  yon  understand  me  1 — 
which  is  about  to  blow  up  the  whole  alphabet.  It  was  first  pitv 
nounced  at  Naples,  and  is  spreading  ^— but  we  are  nearer  the  Barba- 
rians ;  who  are  in  great  force  on  the  Po,  and  will  pass  it,  with  the  first 
legitimate  pretext. 

*«  There  will  be  the  devil  to  pay,  and  there  is  bo  aaTuig  who  w91  or 
who  will  not  be  set  down  in  nis  bill.  If  *  honour  should  come  on- 
looked  for*  to  any  of  your  acquaintance,  make  a  Melody  of  it,  thai 
Ids  ghost,  like  poor  Voriek's,  may  have  the  satisiaetioB  of  beinff 
plaintively  pitiea— or  still  more  nobly  commenioraled,  like  *0h 
breathe  not  his  name.'  In  case  you  should  net  think  him  worth  it, 
here  is  a  Chant  for  you  instead— 

**  When  a  man  hath  no  freedom  to  fight  for  at  home, 
Let  him  combat  for  that  of  his  neigfabomv ; 
Let  him  think  of  the  glories  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
And  get  knock'd  on  the  head  for  his  labours. 

^  To  do  good  to  mankind  is  the  chivalrous  plan, 
And  is  always  as  nobly  requited ; 
Tlien  battle  for  freedom  wherever  vou  can, 
And,  if  not  shot  or  hang'd,  you  'U  get  knighted. 

''  So  you  have  gotten  the  letter  of  '  Epigrams' — ^I  am  glad  of  it. 
You  will  not  be  so,  for  I  shall  send  you  more.  Here  is  one  1  wrote 
for  the  endorsement  of  *the  Deed  of  Separation'  in  1816;  but  the 
lawyers  objected  to  it,  as  superfluous.  It  was  written  as  we  were 
gettmg  up  the  signing  and  sealing.    *  *  has  the  original. 

"^End&nemeiU  to  tke  Dud  <f  SeparaHon,  in  the  ^ril  of  1816* 

**  A  year  ago  you  swore,  fond  she ! 
'  To  love,  to  honour,'  and  so  forth: 
Such  was  the  vow  you  pledged  to  me. 
And  here 's  exactly  what  H  is  worth. 

«*For  the  anniversary  of  January  3, 1891,  I  have  a  small  graleM 
anticipation,  which,  in  case  of  aceident,!  aild— 
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**  To  Penelope,  January  2(2, 1821. 

**  This  day,  of  all  our  days,  has  done 
The  worst  for  me  and  you : — 
'T  is  Just  fix  years  since  we  were  onef 
And  five  since  we  were  two. 

^  Pray,  excuse  all  this  nonsense ;  for  I  must  talk  nonsense  Just  now, 
for  fear  of  wandering  to  more  serious  topics,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  is  not  safe  by  a  foreign  post. 

^  I  told  yoa,  in  my  last,  that  1  had  been  going  on  with  the  '  Me- 
moirs,' and  hare  got  as  far  as  twelve  more  sheets.  But  I  suspect 
they  will  be  interrupted.  In  that  case  I  will  send  them  on  by  post, 
though  I  feel  remorse  at  making  a  friend  pay  so  much  for  postage,  for 
we  can't  frank  here  beyond  the  frontier. 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  event  of  the  Queen's  concern.  As 
to  the  ultimate  effect,  the  most  inevitable  one  to  you  and  me  (if  they 
and  we  live  so  lon^)  will  be  that  the  Miss  Moores  and  Miss  Byrons 
will  present  us  with  a  great  variety  of  grandchildren  by  different 
fathers. 

**  Pray,  where  did  you  get  hold  of  Goethe's  Florentine  husband- 
killing  story!  iqwn  such  matters,  in  general,  I  may  say,  with  Beau 
Clincher,  in  reply  to  Errand's  wife — 

^  *  Oh  the  villain,  he  hath  murdered  my  poor  Timothy ! 

"  •  Clincher.  Damn  your  Timothy ! — I  tell  you,  woman,  your  hus- 
band has  murdered  me— he  has  earned  away  my  fine  jubilee  clothes.' 

^  So  Bowles  has  been  telling  a  story,  too  ('t  is  in  the  Quarterly), 
about  the  woods  of  '  Madeira,'  and  so  forth.  I  shall  be  at  Bowles 
again,  if  he  is  not  quiet.  He  misstates,  or  mistakes,  in  a  point  or 
two.    The  puier  is  finished,  and  so  is  the  letter. 

"Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCXCVra, 

TO  MB.   VTOBBAT. 

•«  Ravenna,  9^  9«,  1890. 
"The  talent  you  approve  of  is  an  amiable  one,  and  might  prove  a 
•  national  service,'  but  unfortunately  I  must  be  angry  with  a  man  before 
I  draw  his  real  portrait ;  and  I  can't  deal  in  'eeneraU,^  so  that  I  trust 
neyer  to  have  provocation  enough  to  make  a  Gallery.  \i  ^the  parson' 
had  not  by  many  little  dirty  sneaking  traits  provoked  it,  I  should  have 
been  silent,  though  I  had  obeerved  him.  Here  follows  an  alteration: 
put — 

"  Devil,  with  $uch  delight  in  damnmg, 
That  if  at  the  resurrection 
Unto  him  the  free  election 
Of  his  future  could  be  given, 
'T  would  be  rather  Hell  than  Heaven , 

that  is  to  say,  if  these  two  new  lines  do  not  too  much  lengthen  out 
and  weaken  the  amiability  of  the  original  thought  and  expression. 
Yon  haye  a  discretionary  power  about  showings    I  should  ^ink  that 
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Croker  would  not  disrelish  a  sight  of  these  light  little  hnmoroiis 
thiogs,  and  may  be  indulged  now  and  then. 

**  Why,  I  do  like  one  or  two  vices,  to  be  sure ;  bat  I  can  back  a  hom 
and  fire  a  pistol  *  without  thinking  or  blinking*  like  Major  Stuigeon ; 
I  have  fed  at  times  for  two  months  together  on  sheer  biscuit  and 
water  (without  metaphor) ;  I  can  get  over  seventy  or  eighty  miles  a 
day  riding  post,  and  swim  five  at  a  stretch,  as  at  Venice,  m  1818,  or  at 
least  I  ctmld  doy  and  have  done  it  onck. 

"I  know  Henry  Matthews;  he  is  the  imafe,  to  the  very  voice,  of 
his  brother  Charles,  only  darker— his  cou^  his  in  particular.  The 
first  time  I  ever  met  him  was  in  Scrope  Davies^s  rooms  after  his  bro- 
ther's death,  and  I  nearly  dropped,  thinking  that  it  was  his  ghost.  I 
have  also  dined  with  him  in  his  rooms  at  King's  College.  Hobhouse 
once  purposed  a  similar  Memoir ;  but  I  am  afraid  Uie  letters  of  Charles's 
correspondence  with  roe  (which  are  at  Whitton  with  my  other  papers) 
would  hardly  do  for  the  public ;  for  our  lives  were  not  over  strict,  and 

our  letters  somewhat  lax  upon  most  subjects.* 

•  •  •  •  • 

^  Last  week  I  sent  you  a  correspondence  with  Galignani,  and  some 
documents  on  your  propert]^.  You  have  now,  I  think,  an  opportunity 
of  checking,  or  at  least  tinutxngy  those  Frtnch  repubHcations*  You  may 
let  all  your  authors  publish  what  they  please  againH  me  and  mtiie.  A. 
publislier  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  responsible  for  all  the  works  that  issue 
from  his  printer's. 

••  The  •  White  Lady  of  Avenel,'  is  not  quite  so  good  as  a  reed  vdl 
aiUheniicated  (*  Donna  Bianca')  White  Lady  of  Colalto,  or  spectre  in 
the  Marca  Trivigiana,  who  has  been  repeatedly  seen.  There  is  a  man 
(a  huntsman)  now  alive  who  saw  her  also.  Hoppner  coidd  tell  yoa 
all  about  her,  and  so  can  Rose,  perhaps.  I  myself  have  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  historical  and  spectral. f  She  always  appeared  on  particular 
occasions,  before  the  deaths  of  the  family,  &c.  &c.  I  heard  Madame 
Benzoni  say,  that  she  knew  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  her  cross  his 
room  at  Colalto  Castle.  Hoppner  saw  and  spoke  with  the  huntsman, 
who  met  her  at  the  chase,  and  never  hunted  afterward.  She  was  a 
girl  attendant,  who,  one  day  dressing  the  hair  of  a  Countess  Colalto, 
was  seen  by  her  mistress  to  smile  upon  her  husband  in  the  glass. 
The  Countess  had  her  shut  up  in  the  wall  of  the  castle,  like  Constance 
de  Beverly.  Ever  after,  she  haunted  them  and  ail  the  Colaltos.  She 
is  described  as  very  beautiful  and  fair.    It  is  well  authenticated.** 


LETTER  CCCXCIX. 

TO  MR.  MtnUlAT. 

^  «  Ravenna,  9bre  18<>,  1890. 

••ThedeathofWaitcisa  shock  to  the— teeth,  as  well  as  to  the 
feelings  of  all  who  knew  him.    Good  God,  he  and  BlaheX  both  gone ! 

•  Here  follow  some  details  respecting  his  friend  Charles  S.  Matthews, 
which  have  already  been  given  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 

t  The  ghost-story,  in  which  he  here  professes  such  serious  belief,  fiymw 

the  subject  of  one  of  Mr.  Rogers's  beautiful  Italian  sketches. Se«  •*  Italv." 

p.  43,  edit.  1830.  ' 

X  A  celebrated  hair-dresser. 
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I  left  them  both  in  the  most  robast  health,  and  little  thought  of  the 
national  loss  in  so  short  a  time  as  five  years.  They  were  both  as 
much  superior  to  Wellington  in  rational  greatness,  as  he  who  preserves 
the  hair  and  the  teeth  is  preferable  to  *  the  bloody  blustering  warrior* 
who  gains  a  name  by  breaking  heads  and  knocking  out  grinden. 
Who  succeeds  him  1  Where  is  tooth-powder,  mild,  and  yet  effica- 
cious— ^where  is  tincture — where  are  clearing-roo^  and  hrusnea  now  to 
be  obtained?  Pray  obtain  what  information  you  can  upon  these 
•  TWculan  questions.'  My  jaws  ache  to  think  on 't.  Poor  fellows !  I 
anticipated  seeing  both  again ;  and  yet  they  are  gone  to  that  place 
where  both  teeth  and  hair  last  longer  than  they  do  in  this  life.  I  have 
seen  a  thousand  graves  opened,  and  always  perceived,  that  whatever 
was  gone,  the  ieetk  and  hair  remain  with  those  who  had  died  with 
them.  Is  not  this  odd  1  They  go  the  very  first  things  in  ywiiht 
and  yet  last  the  longest  in  the  dust,  if  people  will  but  die  to  preserve 
them !    It  is  a  queer  life,  and  a  queer  death,  that  of  mortals. 

"  I  knew  that  Waite  had  married,  but  little  thought  that  the  other 
decease  was  so  soon  to  overtake  him.  Then  he  was  such  a  delight* 
such  a  coxcomb,  such  a  jewel  of  a  man !  There  is  a  tailor  at  Bolocrna 
so  like  him !  and  also  at  the  top  of  his  profession.  Do  not  neglect 
this  commission.  Who  or  what  can  replace  him?  What  says  the 
public  ? 

**  I  remand  you  the  Preface.  Do  rCt  forget  that  the  Italian  extract 
from  the  chronicle  must  he  translated.  With  regard  to  what  you  say 
of  retouching  the  Juans  and  the  Hints,  it  is  all  very  well ;  but  I  can't 
Jurhuh.  I  am  like  the  tiger  (in  poesy),  if  I  miss  the  first  spring  I  go 
growling  back  to  my  jun^e.  There  is  no  second :  I  can't  correct ;  I 
can%  and  I  won't.  Nobody  ever  succeeds  in  it,  great  or  small.  Tasso 
remade  the  whole  of  his  Jerusalem ;  but  who  ever  reads  that  version  ? 
all  the  world  goes  to  the  first.  Pope  added  to  <The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,'  but  did  not  reduce  it.  Yon  must  take  my  things  as  they  happen 
to  be.  If  they  are  not  likely  to  suit,  reduce  their  eitimate  accordingly. 
I  would  rather  give  them  away  than  hack  and  hew  them.  I  do  n't 
say  that  you  are  not  right ;  I  merely  repeat  that  I  cannot  better  them. 
I  must  '  either  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  nom ;'  and  there '«  an  end. 

"Yours. 

"P.S.  Of  the  praises  of  that  little  •  •  •  Keats,  I  shall  observe,  as 
Johnson  did  when  Sheridan  the  actor  got  a  pennon,  *  What !  has  As 
got  a  pension  ?  Then  it  is  time  that  I  should  give  up  nune  P  Nobody 
could  he  prouder  of  the  praise  of  the  Edinburgh  than  I  was,  or  more 
alive  to  their  censure,  as  I  showed  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers. At  present,  all  the  men  they  have  ever  praised  are  degraded 
by  that  insane  article.  Why  do  n't  they  review  and  praise  •  Solo- 
men's  Guide  to  Health?'  it  is  better  sense  and  as  much  poetry  as 
Johnny  Keats.  ,         ^  .  ^  .  .^^ 

**  Bowles  must  be  btmled  down.  'T  is  a  sad  match  at  cricket  if  he 
can  get  any  notches  at  Pope's  expense.  If  he  once  get  into  *^^^<f; 
ground'  (to  continue  the  pun,  because  it  is  foolish),  I  think  I  could 
beat  him  xa  one  innings.  You  did  not  know,  perhaps,  that  I  was  once 
(not  metaphorically,  but  really)  a  good  cricketer,  particularly  in  baiting, 
and  I  played  in  the  Harrow  match  against  the  Etonians  in  1806,  gain- 
ing more  notches  (as  one  of  our  chosen  eleven)  than  any,  except  Lord 
Ipswich  and  Brookman,  on  our  side." 
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LETTER  CCCC. 

TO  lOU  MURRAT. 

•*  RaveoiMt  9bre  t39, 183a 
»  Th«  •  HinU,'  Hobhoiwe  says,  will  reauire  a  good  deal  of  slashinff 
to  suit  the  time»,  which  wiU  be  a  work  of  time,  for  I  don't  feel  at  aU 
laborious  Just  now.  Whatever  effect  they  are  to  have  would  perhaps 
be  neater  in  a  separate  fomif  and  they  also  must  have  my  name  to 
them.  Now,  if  you  publish  them  in  the  same  volume  with  Don  Juan, 
they  identify  Don  Juan  as  mine,  which  I  do  nt  think  worth  a  chancery 
suit  about  my  daughter's  guardianship,  as  in  your  present  code  a  face- 
tious poem  is  sufficient  to  take  away  a  man's  right  over  his  family. 

**  Of  the  state  of  thinffs  here  it  would  be  difficult  and  not  very  Dru- 
dent  to  speak  at  large,  the  Huns  opening  all  letters.  I  wonder  if  they 
can  read  them  when  they  have  opened  them;  if  so,  they  may  see,  in 

my  HOST  LEOIBLK  HAND,  THAT   I  THIVK  TBBM  DAMKEO    SCOVHDRELS 

Aim  BABBARiAVS,  and  THBiR  ucPEROR  a  FOOL,  and  themselves  more 
fools  than  he;  all  which  they  may  send  to  Vienna  for  any  thing  I 
care.  They  have  got  themselves  masters  of  the  Papal  police,  and  are 
bullying  away:  but  some  day  or  other  they  will  pay  for  all :  it  may 
not  be  veiy  soon,  because  these  unhappy  Italians  have  no  consistency 
among  themselves;  but  I  suppose  that  Providence  will  get  tired  of 
themathwt,*    •    •    •    •    • 

«  Yours,  &€." 


LETTER  CCCCI. 


*«  Ravenna,  Dec  9th,  18d0. 

^  Besides  this  letter,  you  will  receive  three  packets,  eontuning»  in 
aU,  18  more  sheet«  of  Memoranda,  which,  I  fear,  will  cost  you  nwre 
in  postage  than  they  vill  ever  produce  by  being  printed  in  the  next 
century.  Instead  of  wahing  so  long,  if  you  could  make  any  thing  of 
them  now  in  the  way  of  reversiwt  (that  is,  after  my  death),  I  should  be 
very  glad, — as,  with  all  due  regard  to  your  progeny,  I  prefer  you  to 
3rour  grandchildren.  Would  not  Longman  or  Murrav  advance  you 
a  certain  sum  nov,  pledging  themselves  not  to  have  them  publiued 
tiU  after  my  decease,  think  you  ^— and  what  say  you  t 

**  Over  these  latter  sheets  I  would  leave  you  a  discretionary  power; 
because  they  contain,  perhaps,  a  thing  or  two  which  is  too  sincere  for 
the  public.  If  I  consent  to  your  disposing  of  the  reversion  now, 
where  would  be  the  harm  t  Tastes  may  change.  I  would,  in  your 
ease,  make  my  essay  to  dispose  of  them,  not  publish,  now ;  and  if  yo» 
(as  is  most  likely)  survive  me,  add  what  you  please  from  your  own 
knowledge,  and,  eiaoe  «bU,  eontra^Uct  any  thing,  if  I  have  mu-stated; 
for  my  first  olject  is  the  truth,  even  at  my  own  expense. 

*'I  have  some  knowledge  of  your  countryman,  Mule^  Moloch,  the 
lecturer.  He  wrote  to  me  several  letters  upon  Christianity,  to  convert 
me;  and,  if  I  had  not  been  a  Christian  already, I  should  probably 
have  been  iiow«  in  coniequence.    I  thought  there  was  something  of 
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wild  taleni  in  him,  mixed  with  a  due  leaven  of  absurdity,— as  there 
must  be  in  all  talent  let  loose  upon  the  woild  without  a  martinffale. 

•♦The  ministers  seem  still  to  persecute  the  Queen  •  •  •  •  • 
*  *  *  but  they  wmCt  go  out,  the  sons  of  b— es.  Damn  reform-^ 
want  a  place— what  say  you  t  Yon  must  applaud  the  honesty  of  the 
declaration,  whatever  you  may  think  of  the  intention. 

^  1  have  quantities  of  paper  in  England,  orifirinal  and  translated-^ 
tragedy,  &c.  &c.,  and  am  now  copying  out  a  Fifth  Canto  of  Don  Juan* 
149  stanzas.  So  that  there  will  be  near  three  thin  Albemarle,  or  two 
thick  volumes  of  all  sorts  of  my  Muses.  I  mean  to  plunge  thick,  too, 
into  the  contest  upon  Pope,  and  to  lay  about  me  like  a  dragon  till  " 
make  manure  of  *  *  *  for  the  top  of  Parnassus. 

"  Those  rogues  are  right— we  do  laugh  at  f  othen — eh  1 — do  n't  we  !• 
You  shall  see — yen  shall  see  what  things  1 11  say,  *an  it  pleases  Pro- 
vidence to  leave  us  leisure.  But  in  these  parts  they  are  all  going  to 
war;  and  there  is  to  be  liberty,  and  a  row,  and  a  constitution — when 
they  can  get  them.  But  I  won't  talk  politics — ^it  is  low.  Let  us  talk 
of  the  Queen,  and  her  bath,  and  her  bottle — ^that's  the  oniy  motley 
now-a-days. 

^  If  there  are  any  acquaintances  of  mine,  salute  them.  The  priests 
here  are  trying  to  persecute  me,-— but  no  matter. 

'•Yours,  fee," 


LETTER  CCCCCL 

TO   MR.  MOORS. 

'•  Ravenna,  Dec.  9th,  183a 
**  I  opien  my  letter  to  tell  you  a  fact,  which  will  show  the  state  of 
this  coun  try  better  than  I  can.  The  commandant  of  the  troops  is  nam 
lying  deaa  in  my  house.  He  was  shot  at  a  little  past  eight  o'clock, 
about  two  hundred  paces  fropa  my  door.  I  was  putting  on  my  great- 
coat to  visit  Madame  la  Contessa  6.,  when  I  heard  the  shot.  On 
coming  into  the  hall,  I  foond  all  my  servants  on  the  balcony,  exclaim* 
ing  that  a  man  was  murdered.  I  immediately  ran  down,  calling  on 
Tita  (the  bravest  of  them)  to  follow  me.  The  rest  wanted  to  hinder 
us  from  going,  as  it  is  the  custom  for  everybody  here,  it  seems,  to  run 
away  from  *  the  stricken  deer.' 

^  However,  down  we  ran,  and  found  him  lying  on  his  back,  almost, 
if  not  quite,  dead,  with  five  wounds,  one  m  the  heart,  two  in  the 
stomach,  one  in  the  finger,  and  the  other  in  the  arm.  Some  soldiers 
cocked  their  guns,  and  wanted  to  hinder  me  from  passing.  However, 
we  passed,  and  I  found  Diego,  the  adjutant,  crying  over  him  like  a 
child-— a  surgeon,  who  said  nothing  of  his  profession — a  priest,  sobbing 
a  frightened  prayer — and  the  commandant,  all  this  time,  on  his  bacl^ 
on  the  hard,  cold  pavement,  without  light  or  assistance,  or  any  thing 
around  him  but  confusion  and  dismay. 

**  As  nobody  could,  or  would,  do  any  thing  but  howl  and  pray,  and 
as  no  one  would  stir  a  finger  to  move  mm,  for  fear  of  consequences,  I 

*  He  here  allades  to  a  hamoroui  article,  of  which  I  had  told  him,  fai 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  where  the  poets  of  the  day  were  all  grouped  toge- 
ther in  a  variety  of  fantastie  ahapes,  with  **  Lord  Byron  ana  little  Moore 
laughing  behind,  a«  if  they  would  split,"  at  the  rest  of  the  fraternity 
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lost  my  patience—made  my  servant  and  a  couple  of  the  mob  take  np 
the  body-^-sent  off  two  soldiers  to  the  guard— oespatched  Diego  to  the 
Cahlinai  with  the  news,  and  had  the  commandant  carried  up  stairs 
Into  my  own  quarter.  But  it  was  too  late,  he  was  gone — not  at  all 
disfiffured — ^bled  inwardly— not  above  an  ounce  or  two  came  out. 

**  I  had  him  partly  stripped— made  the  surgeon  examme  him,  and 
examined  him  myself.    He  had  been  shot  by  cut  balls,  or  slugs.    I 
felt  one  of  the  slugs,  which  had  gone  through  him,  all  but  the  skin 
Every  body  conjectures  why  he  was  killed,  but  no  one  knows  how 
The  gun  was  found  close  by  him — an  old  gun,  half  filed  down. 

**  He  only  said,  *  O  Dio !'  and  '  Gesu  V  two  or  three  times,  and  ^' 
peared  to  have  suffered  little.  Poor  fellow !  he  was  a  brave  officer, 
out  had  made  himself  much  disliked  by  the  people.  I  knew  him  per- 
sonally, and  had  met  him  often  at  conversazioni  and  elsewhere.  My 
house  is  full  of  soldiers,  dragoons,  doctors,  priests,  and  all  kinds  of 
persons,— though  I  have  now  cleared  it,  and  clapped  sentinels  at  the 
doors.  To-morrow  the  body  is  to  be  moved.  The  town  is  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  as  you  may  suppose. 

'*  You  are  to  know  that,  if  I  had  not  had  the  body  moved,  they 
would  have  left  him  there  till  morning  in  the  street,  for  fear  of  con- 
sequences. I  would  not  choose  to  let  even  a  dog  die  in  such  a  manner, 
without  succour; — and,  as  for  conseouences,  I  care  for  none  in  a  duty. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

^  P.S.  The  lieutenant  on  duty  by  the  body  is  smoking  his  pipe  with 
great  composure. — ^A  queer  people  this.*^ 

LETTER  CCCCm. 

TO  MB.  MOOBI. 

**  Ravenna,  December  95th,  1830. 

^  You  will  or  ouffht  to  have  received  the  packet  and  lettera  which  I 
remitted  to  your  address  a  fortnight  ago  (or  it  may  be  more  days),  and 
I  shall  be  glad  of  an  answer,  as,  in  these  times  and  places,  packets 
per  post  are  in  some  risk  of  not  reaching  their  destination. 

**  I  have  been  thinking  of  a  project  for  you  and  me,  in  case  we  both 
get  to  London  again,  which  (if  a  Neapolitan  war  don*t  suscitate)  may 
be  calculated  as  possible  for  one  of  us  about  the  spring  of  1831.  I 
presume  that  you,  too,  will  be  back  by  that  time,  or  never ;  but  on 
that  you  will  give  me  some  index.  The  project,  then,  is  for  you  and 
me  to  set  up  jointly  a  newspaper^noihing  more  nor  less — weekly,  or 
so,  with  some  improvement  or  modifications  upon  the  plan  of  the 
present  scoundrels,  who  degrade  that  department, — ^but  a  nemfpcgMTf 
which  we  will  edit  in  due  form,  and,  nevertheless,  with  some 
attention. 

**  There  must  always  be  in  it  a  piece  of  poesy  from  one  or  other  of 
us  Avo,  leaving  room,  however,  for  such  dilettanti  rhymers  as  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  appearing  in  the  same  column ;  but  tkU  must  be  a 
iine  gud  non  ;  and  also  as  much  prose  as  we  can  compass.  We  will 
take  an  cffice — our  names  not  announced,  but  suspected— and,  by  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  give  the  age  some  new  lights  upon  policy, 
poesy,  biography,  criticism,  morality,  theology,  and  all  other  tna^aliiry, 
and  olcgy  whatsoever. 
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^  Why,  man,  if  we  were  to  take  to  this  in  good  earnest,  yoDr  debts 
would  be  paid  off  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  by  dint  of  a  little  diligence 
and  practice,  I  doubt  not  that  we  could  distance  the  commonplace 
blackguards,  who  have  so  long  disg^raced  common  sense  and  the 
common  reader.  They  have  no  merit  but  practice  and  impudence, 
both  of  which  we  may  acquire,  and,  as  for  talent  and  culture,  the 
devil's  in  't  if  such  proofs  as  we  have  given  of  both  can't  furnish  out 
something  better  than  the '  funeral  baked  meats'  which  have  coldly  set 
forth  the  breakfast  table  of  all  Great  Britain  for  so  many  years.  Now, 
what  think  you  ?  Let  me  know ;  and  recollect  that,  if  we  take  to  such 
an  enterprise,  we  must  do  so  in  good  earnest.  Here  is  a  hint,-— do  you 
make  it  a  plan.  We  will  modify  it  into  as  literary  and  classical  a 
concern  as  you  please,  only  let  us  put  out  our  powers  upon  it,  and  it 
will  most  likely  succeed.  But  you  must  Iwe  in  London,  and  I  also, 
to  bring  it  to  bear,  and  tv«  must  keep  it  a  secret, 

**  As  for  the  living  in  London,  I  would  make  that  not  difficult  to  yon 
(if  you  would  allow  me),  until  we  could  see  whether  one  means  or 
other  (the  success  of  the  plan,  for  instance)  would  not  make  it  quite 
easy  for  you,  as  weU  as  your  family ;  and,  in  any  case,  we  shouJd  nave 
some  fun,  composing,  correcting,  supposing,  inspecting,  and  supping 
together  over  our  lucubrations.  If  you  think  this  worth  a  though^ 
let  me  know,  and  I  will  begin  to  lay  in  a  small  literary  capital  of  com- 
position for  the  occasion. 

"  Yours  ever  affectionately, 
"B. 

"  P.S.  If  you  thought  of  a  middle  plan  between  a  Spectator  and  a 
newspaper,  why  not  1 — only  not  on  a  Sunday,  Not  tnat  Sunday  is 
not  an  excellent  day,  but  it  is  engaged  already.  We  will  call  it  the 
'  Tenda  Rossa,'  the  name  Tassoni  gave  an  answer  of  his  in  a  contro- 
versy, in  allusion  to  the  delicate  hint  of  Timour  the  Lame,  to  his  ene- 
mies, by  a  •  Tenda'  of  that  colour,  before  he  gave  battle.  Or  we  will 
call  it  *  Gli,'  or  ^  I  Carbonari,'  if  it  so  please  you— or  any  other  name 
full  of  •  pastime  and  prodigality,'  which  you  may  prefer.  •  •  •  • 
*  *  Let  me  have  an  answer.  I  conclude  poetically,  with  the  bell- 
man, •  A  merry  Christmas  to  you !'  " 

The  year  1820  was  an  era  signalized,  as  will  be  remembered,  by 
tVe  many  efforts  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  which,  at  that  time,  broke 
forth,  like  ill-suppressed  fire,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  South 
of  Europe.  In  Italy,  Naples  had  already  raised  the  constitutional 
standard,  and  her  example  was  fast  operating  throug:h  the  whole  of 
ihat  country.  Throughout  Romagna,  secret  societies,  under  the 
name  of  Carbonari,  had  been  organized,  which  waited  but  the  word 
of  their  chiefs  to  break  out  into  open  insurrection.  We  have  seen 
from  Lord  Byron's  Journal  in  1814,  what  intense  interest  he  took  in 
the  last  struggles  of  revolutionary  France  under  Napoleon;  and 
his  exclamations,  "Oh  for  a  Republic !—* Brutus,  thou  sleepestP" 
show  the  lengths  to  which,  in  theory  at  least,  his  political  zeal  ex- 
tended. Since  then,  he  had  but  rarely  turned  his  thoughts  to  politics ; 
the  tame,  ordinary  vicissitude  of  public  affairs  having  but  little  in  it 
to  stimulate  a  mind  like  his,  whose  sympathies  nothing  short  of  a 
crisis  seemed  worthy  to  interest.  This  the  present  state  of  Italy 
gave  every  promise  of  affording  him ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  great 
national  cause  itself,  in  vhich  there  was  every  thing  that  a  lover  of 
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liberty,  warm  from  the  pages  of  Petrarch  and  Dante,  could  desire,  be 
had  also  private  ties  and  regards  to  enlist  him  socially  in  the  contest 
The  brother  of  Madame  Guiccioli,  Count  Pietro  Gamba,  who  had  been 
passing  some  time  at  Rome  and  Naples,  was  now  returned  from  his 
tour;  and  the  friendly  sentiments  with  which,  notwithstanding  a 
natural  bias  previously  in  the  contrary  direction,  he  at  length  learned 
to  regard  the  noble  lover  of  his  sister,  cannot  better  be  described  than 
in  the  words  of  his  fair  relative  herself. 

*'  At  this  time,"  says  Madame  Guiccioli,  **  my  beloved  brother,  Pie- 
tro, returned  to  Ravenna  from  Rome  and  Naples.  He  had  been  pre- 
judiced by  some  enemies  of  Lord  Byron  against  his  character,  and 
my  intimacy  with  him  afflicted  him  greatly ;  nor  had  my  letters  suc- 
ceeded in  entirely  destroying  the  evil  impression  which  Lord  Byron's 
detractors  had  produced.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  seen  and  known 
him,  than  he  became  inspired  with  an  interest  in  bis  favour,  such  as 
could  not  have  been  produced  by  mere  exterior  qualities,  but  was  the 
result  only  of  that  union  he  saw  in  him  of  all  that  is  most  great  and 
beautiful,  as  well  in  the  heart  as  mind  of  man.  From  that  moment 
every  former  prejudice  vanished,  and  the  conformity  of  their  opinioos 
and  studies  contributed  to  unite  them  in  a  friendship,  which  only 
ended  with  their  lives.*** 

The  young  Gamba,  who  was,  at  this  time,  but  twenty  years  of 
aee,  with  a  heart  full  of  all  those  dreams  of  the  re^neration  of  Italy, 
which  not  only  the  ezami)le  of  Naples,  but  the  spirit  working  beneath 
the  surface  all  around  him,  inspired,  had,  together  with  his  father, 
who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  become  enrolled  in  the  secret  bands 
now  organizing  throughout  Romagna,  and  Lord  Byron  was,  by  their 
intervention,  admitted  also  among  the  brotherhood.  The  following 
heroic  Address  to  the  Neapolitan  government  (written  by  the  noble 
poet  in  Italian,!  and  forwarded,  it  is  thought,  by  himself  to  Naples, 
but  intercepted  on  the  way)  will  show  how  deep,  how  earnest,  and 
expansive  was  his  zeal  in  Uiat  great,  general  cause  of  political  finee- 
dom,  for  which  he  soon  after  laid  down  nis  life  among  the  marshes  of 
Missolonghi. 

^  An  Englishman,  a  friend  to  liberty,  having  understood  that  the 
Neapolitans  permit  even  foreigners  to  contribute  to  the  good  cause,  is 

*  **  In  quest*  epoca  venne  &  Raveona  di  ritorno  da  Roma  e  Napoli  il  mio 
diletto  fratello  Pietro.  Egli  era  stato  prevenuto  da  del  nemici  di  Lord  By- 
ron contro  il  di  lui  carattere  -,  molto  lo  affligeva  la  mia  intimita  con  lui,  e  le 
mio  lettere  non  avevano  riascito  a  bene  diBtruggere  la  cattiva  impreaiione 
rioevuta  dei  detrattori  di  Lord  Byron.  Ma  appena  lo  vidde  e  lo  conobbe  egli 
pure  rioevease  qttella  impressione  che  non  puo  essere  prodotta  da  dei  pngi 
«st«riori,  ma  eolamente  dall  unione  di  tuttocid  che  vi  e  di  piu  bello  e  di  piik 
grande  nel  euore  e  nella  meute  dell'  uomo.  Svanl  ogni  sua  anteriore  pre- 
vensione  conuro  di  Lord  Byron,  e  la  conformity  della  loro  idee  e  dei  itadii 
loro  contribol  a  itringerli  in  quella  aniicizia  ehe  non  doveva  avere  fine  die 
eolla  loro  vita." 

t  A  draft  of  this  Addreea,  in  hii  ovm  handwriting,  was  found  among  his 
papera.  He  is  luppoeed  to  have  intrusted  it  to  a  profesMd  agent  of  the  ooa- 
stitutional  government  of  Naples,  who  had  waited  upon  him  secretly  al  Ra- 
venna, and,  under  the  pretence  of  haying  been  waylaid  and  robbed,  induced 
his  lordship  to  supply  him  with  money  for  his  return.  This  man  turned  out 
afterward  to  have  been  a  spy,  and  the  above  paper,  if  confided  to  him,  feU 
most  probably  into  the  hands  of  the  pontifical  government. 
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desiiDus  that  they  should  do  him  the  honoar  of  accepting  a  thousand 
louis,  which  he  takes  the  liberty  of  offering.  Having  already,  not 
lone  since,  been  an  ocular  witness  of  the  despotism  of  the  Barbarians 
in  the  States  occupied  by  them  in  Italy,  he  sees,  with  the  enthusiasm 
natural  to  a  cultivated  man,  the  generous  determination  of  the  Nea- 

e>litans  to  assert  their  wcU^won  independence.  As  a  member  of  the 
nglish  House  of  Peers,  he  would  be  a  traitor  to  the  principles  which 
placed  the  reigning  family  of  England  on  the  throne,  if  he  were  not 
erateful  for  the  noble  lesson  so  lately  given  both  to  people  and  to 
kings.  The  offer  which  he  desires  to  make  is  small  in  itself,  as  must 
always  be  that  presented  from  an  individual  to  a  nation;  but  he  trusts 
that  it  will  QOt  be  the  last  they  will  receive  from  his  countrymen. 
His  distance  from  the  frontier,  and  the  feeling  of  his  personal  incapa* 
city  to  contribute  efficaciously  to  the  service  of  the  nation,  prevents 
bim  from  proposing  himself  as  worthy  of  the  lowest  commission,  for 
which  experience  and  talent  might  be  requisite.  But  if,  as  a  mere 
volunteer,  his  presence  were  not  a  burden  to  whomsoever  he  might 
serve  under,  he  would  repair  to  whatever  place  the  Neapolitan  go* 
▼emment  might  point  out,  there  to  obey  the  orders  and  participate  in 
the  dangers  of  his  commanding  officer,  without  any  other  motive  than 
that  of  sharing  the  destiny  of  a  brave  nation,  defending  itself  against 
the  seif-caUed  Holy  Alliance,  which  but  combines  the  vice  of  hypo- 
crisy with  despotism.*** 

It  was  during  the  agitation  of  this  crisis,  while  sorroiinded  by 
rumours  and  alarms,  and  expecting,  every  moment,  to  be  summoned 
into  the  field,  that  Lord  Byron  commenced  the  Journal  which  I  am 
now  about  to  five ;  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  peruse,  with  the 
recollection  of  nis  former  Diary  of  1814  in  our  minds,  without  reflect* 
ing  how  wholly  different,  in  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
them,  were  the  two  periods  at  which  these  records  of  his  passing 
thoughts  were  traced.  The  first  he  wrote  at  a  time  which  may  be 
considered,  to  use  his  own  words,  as  **  the  most  poetical  part  of  his 
whole  life,**— fto^  certainly,  in  what  regarded  the  powers  of  nis  genius, 

*  **  Un  Inglese  amico  della  Ubert&  avendo  seotito  che  i  Napolitaoi  permet- 
tono  ancbe  agU  stranieri  di  contribuire  alia  buona  causa,  bramerebbe  I'onors 
di  vedere  accettata  la  sua  ofierta  di  mille  luigi,  la  quale  egli  azxarda  di  fare. 
Gik  testimonio  oculare  non  molto  fa  della  tirannia  dei  Barbari  negli  stati  da 
loro  occupati  nell'  Italia,  egli  vede  con  tutto  I'entusiasmo  di  un  uomo  beo 
nato  la  generosa  determinazione  dei  Napolitani  per  confermare  la  loro  bene 
acquis  lata  indipendenza.  Membro  della  Camera  dei  Pari  della  nazion« 
Inglese  egli  sarebbe  un  traditore  ai  principii  che  hanno  posto  sul  trono  la  fm* 
migfia  regnante  d*  Inghilterra  se  non  riconoeoesse  la  bella  lezione  di  bel  nuovo 
data  ai  popoli  ed  ai  Re.  L'offerta  che  egli  brama  di  presentare  i  poea 
in  se  stessa,  come  bisogna  che  sia  sempre  quella  di  un  individuo  ad  vaa 
nazione,  ma  egli  spera  che  non  sari  Tultima  dalla  parte  dei  sooi  compatri- 
otti.  La  sua  iontananza  dalle  frontiere,  e  il  sentimento  della  sua  poca  eapa- 
citik  personale  di  contribuire  efficacimente  a  servire  la  nazione  gl'  impeduNW 
di  proporsi  come  degno  della  piU  piccola  commissione  che  domanda  dell'  m* 
perienza  e  del  talento.  Ma,  se  come  semplice  volontario  la  sua  prvsenunon 
fosse  un  incomodo  a  qnello  che  Pacoetasse  egli  riparebbe  a  qualunque  luogo 
indicate  dal  governo  Napolitano,  per  ubbidire  agli  ordini  e  psirticipaze  ai 
pericoli  del  suo  saperiore,  senza  avere  altri  motivi  che  quelle  di  dividere  il 
destino  di  una  brava  nazione  resistendo  alia  se  dicente  Santa  Allianza  la  quale 
agguingo  1*  ippocrieia  al  despotismo." 
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to  which  every  succeeding  year  added  new  force  and  range,  but  in  ail 
that  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  poetnr  of  character,— those  fresh 
Unworldly  feelings,  of  which,  in  spite  of  his  early  plunge  into  expe- 
rience,  he  still  retained  the  gloss,  and  that  ennobling  light  of  imagina- 
tion, which,  with  all  his  professed  scorn  of  mankind,  still  followed  in 
the  track  of  his  affections,  giving^  a  lustre  to  every  object  on  which 
they  rested.  There  was,  indeed,  m  his  misanthropy,  as  in  his  sorrows, 
at  that  period,  to  the  full  as  much  of  fancy  as  of  reality;  and  even 
those  gallantries  and  loves  in  which  he  at  the  same  time  entangled 
himself,  partook  equally,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  of  the  same 
imaginative  character.  Though  brought  early  under  the  dominion  of 
the  senses,  he  had  been  also  early  rescued  from  this  thraldom  by,  in 
the  first  place,  the  satiety  such  excesses  never  fail  to  produce,  and,  at 
no  long  interval  after,  by  this  series  of  half-fanciful  attachments, 
which,  though  in  their  moral  consequences  to  society,  perhaps,  still 
more  mischievous,  had  the  varnish  at  least  of  refinement  on  the  sur- 
face, and  by  the  novelty  and  apparent  difficulty  that  invested  them, 
served  to  keep  alive  that  illusion  of  imagination  from  which  such  pur- 
suits derive  their  sole  redeeming  charm. 

With  such  a  mixture,  or  rather  predominance,  of  the  ideal  in  his 
loves,  his  hates,  and  his  sorrows,  the  state  of  his  existence  at  thai  pe- 
riod, animated  as  it  was,  and  kept  buoyant,  by  such  a  flow  of  success, 
must  be  acknowledged,  even  with  every  deduction  for  the  unpic- 
turesque  associations  of  a  London  life,  to  have  been,  in  a  high  degree, 
poetical,  and  to  have  worn  round  it  altogether  a  sort  of  halo  of  ro- 
mance, which  the  events  that  followed  were  but  too  much  calculated 
to  dissipate.  Bv  hia  marriage,  and  its  results,  he  was  again  brought 
back  to  some  of  those  bitter  realities  of  which  his  youth  had  had  a 
foretaste.  Pecuniary  embarrassment, — that  ordeal,  of  all  others,  the 
most  tiding  to  delicacy  and  high-mindedness — now  beset  him  with 
all  the  indignities  that  usually  follow  in  its  train ;  and  he  was  thus 
rudely  schooled  into  the  advantages  of  possessing  money,  when  he  had 
hitherto  thought  but  of  the  generous  pleasure  of  di^ensing  it.  No 
stronger  proof,  indeed,  is  wanting  of  the  effect  of  such  difficulties  in 
tempering  down  even  the  most  chivalrous  pride,  than  the  necessity  to 
which  he  found  himself  reduced  in  1816,  not  only  of  departing  from 
his  resolution  never  to  profit  by  the  sale  of  his  works,  but  of  accepting 
a  sum  of  mone^,  for  copyright,  from  his  publisher,  which  he  had  for 
some  time  persisted  in  refusing  for  himself,  and,  in  the  fidl  sincerity 
of  his  generous  heart,  had  destined  for  others. 

The  injustice  and  malice  to  which  he  soon  after  became  a  victim 
had  an  equally  fatal  effect  in  disenchanting  the  dream  of  his  existence. 
Those  imaginary,  or,  at  least,  retrospective  sorrows,  in  which  he  had 
once  loved  to  indulge,  and  whose  tendency  it  was,  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  fancy,  to  soften  and  refine  his  heart,  were  now  exchanged 
for  a  host  of  actual,  ignoble  vexations,  which  it  was  even  more  humi- 
liating than  painful  to  encounter.  His  misanthropy,  instead  of  being, 
as  heretofore,  a  vague  and  abstract  feeling,  without  any  object  to  light 
upon,  and  loosing  therefore  its  acrimony  in  diffusion,  was  now,  by  the 
hostility  he  came  in  contact  with,  condensed  into  individual  enmities, 
and  narrowed  into  personal  resentments ;  and  from  the  lofty,  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  himself,  philosophical  luxury  of  hating  mankind  in  the 
rross,  he  was  now  brought  down  to  the  self-humblmg  necessity  of 
despising  them  in  detail. 

Bv  all  these  influences,  so  fatal  to  enthusiasm  of  chaneteF,  and 
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forming,  most  of  them,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  ordinary  process  hy  which 
hearts  become  chilled  and  hardened  in  the  world,  it  was  impossible  bat 
that  some  material  change  must  have  been  effected  in  a  disposition  at 
once  so  susceptible  and  tenacious  of  impressions.  By  compelling 
him  to  concentre  himself  in  his  own  resources  and  energies,  as 
the  only  stand  now  left  against  the  world's  Injustice,  his  enemies  but 
succeeded  in  giving  to  the  principle  of  self-dependence  within  him  a 
new  force  and  spring,  which,  however  it  added  to  the  vigour  of  his 
character,  could  not  fail,  by  bringing  Self  into  such  activity^  to 
impair  a  little  its  amiableness.  Among  the  changes  in  his  dispositionf^ 
attributable  mainly  to  this  source,  may  be  mentioned  that  diminished 
deference  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  others  which,  after  this  com- 
pulsory rally  of  all  his  powers  of  resistance,  he  exhibited.  Some  por- 
tion, no  doubt,  of  this  refractoriness  may  be  accounted  for  by  his  ab- 
sence from  all  those  whose  slightest  word  or  look  would  l^ve  done 
more  with  him  than  whole  volumes  of  correspondence ;  but  by  no 
cause  less  powerful  and  revulsive  than  the  struggle  in  which  he  had 
been  committed  could  a  disposition  naturally  diffident  as  his  was, 
and  diffident  even  through  all  this  excitement,  have  been  driven  into  the 
assumption  of  a  tone  so  universally  defying,  and  so  full,  if  not  of  pride 
in  his  own  pre-eminent  powers,  of  such  a  contempt  for  some  of  the 
ablest  among  his  contemporaries,  as  almost  implied  it.  It  was,  in  fact» 
as  has  been  more  than  once  remarked  in  these  pages,  a  similar  stirring 
up  of  all  the  best  and  worst  elements  of  his  nature,  to  that  which  a  like 
rebound  against  injustice  had  produced  in  his  youth ; — though  with  a 
difference,  in  point  of  force  and  grandeur,  between  the  two  explosions^ 
almost  as  great  as  between  the  out-breaks  of  a  firework  and  a  volcano^ 
Another  consequence  of  the  spirit  of  defiance  now  roused  in  him,  and 
one  that  tended,  perhaps,  even  more  fatally  than  any  yet  mentioned,  to 
sully  and,  for  a  time,  bring  down  to  earth  the  romance  of  his  character,, 
was  the  course  of  life  to  which,  outrunning  even  the  license  of  his- 
youth,  he  abandoned  himself  at  Venice.  From  this,  as  from  his  ear- 
lier excesses,  the  timely  warning  of  disgust  soon  rescued  him ;  and 
the  connexion  with  Madame  Guiccioli  which  followed,  and  which, 
however  much  to  be  reprehended,  had  in  it  all  of  marriage  that  his 
real  marriage  wanted,  seemed  to  place,  at  length,  within  reach  of  his 
affectionate  spirit  that  union  and  sympathy  for  which,  through  life,  it 
had  thirsted.  But  the  treasure  came  too  late ;— the  pure  poetry  of  Uie 
fef  ling  had  vanished,  and  those  tears  he  shed  so  passionately  in  the 
garden  at  Bologna  flowed  less,  perhaps,  from  the  love  which  he  felt  at 
that  moment,  man  from  the  saddening  consciousness,  how  differently 
he  could  have  felt  formerly.  It  was,  indeed,  wholly  beyond  the  power, 
even  of  an  imagination  like  his,  to  so  on  investing  with  its  own  ideal 
glories  a  sentiment  which, — ^more  m>m  daring  and  vanity  than  from 
any  other  impulse,— he  had  taken  such  pains  to  tarnish  and  debase  in 
his  own  eyes.  Accordingly,  instead  of  being  able,  as  once,  to  elevate 
and  embellish  all  that  interested  him,  to  make  an  idol  of  every  passing 
creature  of  his  fancy,  and  mistake  the  form  of  love,  which  he  so  often 
conjured  up,  for  its  substance,  he  now  degenerated  into  the  wholly 
opposite  and  perverse  error  of  depreciating  and  making  light  of  what, 
intrinsically,  he  valued,  and,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  throwing  slight 
and  mockery  upon  a  tie  in  which  it  was  evident  some  of  the  best  feel- 
mgs  of  his  naAure  were  wrapped  up.  That  foe  to  all  enthusiasm  and 
romance,  the  habit  of  ridicule,  had,  in  proportion  as  he  exchanged  the 
illosiofis  for  the  realities  of  life,  gainea  fairther  empire  over  him ;  and 
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how  far  it  had«  at  this  time,  encroached  upon  the  loftier  and  (aixer 
regions  of  his  mind  may  be  seen  in  the  pages  of  Don  Juan, — that 
diversified  arena,  on  which  the  two  genii,  ffoodand  evil,  that  governed 
his  thoughts,  hold,  with  alternate  triumph,  Uieir  ever  powerful  combat. 
Even  this,  too,  this  vein  of  mockery, — in  the  excess  to  which,  at 
last,  he  carried  it, — was  but  another  result  of  the  shock  his  proud  mind 
had  received  from  those  events  that  had  cast  him  off,  branded  and  heart- 
stricken,  from  country  and  from  home.  As  he  himself  iouchingly 
•ays, 

**  And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 
'T  is  that  I  may  not  weep." 

This  laughter,— which,  in  such  temperaments,  is  the  near  neighbour  of 
tears,— served  as  a  diversion  to  him  from  more  painful  vents  of  bitter- 
ness ;  and  the  same  philosophical  calculation  which  made  the  poet  of 
melancholy,  Young,  declare,  that  **  he  preferred  laughing  at  the  world 
to  being  angry  with  it,"  led  Lord  Byron  also  to  settle  upon  the  same 
conclusion ;  and  to  feel,  in  the  misanthropic  views  he  was  inclined  to 
take  of  mankind,  that  mirth  often  saved  him  the  pain  of  hate. 

That,  with  so  many  drawbacks  upon  all  senerous  effusions  of  sen- 
timent, he  should  still  have  preserved  so  much  of  his  native  tenderness 
and  ardour  as  is  conspicuous,  through  all  disguises,  in  his  unquestion- 
able love  for  Madame  Guiccioli,  and  in  the  still  more  undoubted  zeal 
with  which  he  now  entered,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  great  cause  of 
human  freedom,  wheresoever,  or  by  whomsoever,  asserted,*— only 
shows  how  rich  must  have  been  the  original  stores  of  sensibility  and 
enthusiasm  which  even  a  career  such  as  his  could  so  little  chill  or 
exhaust.  Most  consoling,  too,  is  it  to  reflect  that  the  few  latter  years 
of  his  life  should  have  been  thus  visited  with  a  return  of  that  poetic 
lustre,  which,  though  it  never  had  ceased  to  surround  the  bard,  had  but 
too  much  faded  away  from  the  character  of  the  man ;  and  that  while 
Love, — reprehensible  as  it  was,  but  still  Love, — ^had  the  credit  of  res- 
cuing him  from  the  only  errors  that  disgraced  his  maturer  years,  for 
Liberty  was  reserved  the  proud,  but  mournful,  triumph  of  calling -the 
last  staffe  of  his  glorious  course  her  own,  and  lighting  him,  amid  the 
sympathies  of  the  world,  to  his  grave. 

Having  endeavoured,  in  this  comparison  between  his  present  and 
former  self,  to  account,  by  what  I  consider  to  be  their  true  causes,  for 
the  new  phenomena  which  his  character,  at  this  period,  exhibited,  I 

*  Among  his  ^  Detached  Thoughts*'  I  find  this  general  passion  for  liberty 
thai  strikingly  expressed.  After  saying,  in  reference  to  his  own  choice  of 
Venice  as  a  place  of  residence,  ^  I  remembered  General  Ludlow's  domal  in- 
scription, ^  Omne  solum  fortl  patria,'  and  sat  down  free  in  a  country  which 
had  been  one  of  slavery  for  centuries,*'  be  adds,  *'  But  there  is  no  fireedom, 
even  for  matters,  in  the  midst  of  slares.  It  makes  my  blood  boil  to  see  the 
thing.  I  sometimes  wish  that  I  was  the  owner  of  Africa,  to  do  at  once  what 
Wilberforce  will  do  in  time,  viz.,  sweep  slavery  from  her  deserts,  and  look  on 
upon  the  first  dance  of  their  freedom. 

^*  As  to  political  slavery,  so  general,  it  is  men's  own  Ikult  3  if  they  will  be 
slaves,  let  them !  Yet  it  is  but  *■  a  word  and  a  blow.'  See  how  England  lar« 
merly,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  America,  Switzerland,  fireed  dMmselvee  I 
There  is  no  one  instance  of  a  long  contest  in  which  men  did  not  triumph  over 
systems.  If  Tyranny  misses  her  Jirti  spring,  she  is  cowardly  as  the  tiger,  and 
retires  to  be  hunted.^ 
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shall  now  lay  before  the  reader  the  Journal  by  which  these  remarks 
were  more  immediately  suggested,  and  from  which  I  fear  they  will  be 
thought  to  have  too  long  detained  him. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A  DURY  OP  LORD  BYRON,  1891. 

**  Ravenna,  January  4th,  183L 
^ '  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me.'  Let  me  begin  a  Journal  once  more. 
The  last  I  kept  was  in  Switzerland,  in  record  of  a  tour  made  in  the 
Bernese  Alps,  which  I  made  to  send  to  my  sister  in  1816,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  she  has  it  still,  for  she  wrote  to  me  that  she  was  pleased  with 
It.  Another,  and  longer,  I  kept  in  1813-1814,  which  I  gave  to  Thomas 
Moore  in  the  same  year. 

'*  This  morning  Igat  me  up  late,  as  usual^weather  bad— bad  as 
Enriand— worse,  ite  snow  of  last  week  melting  to  the  sirocco  of 
to-day,  so  that  there  were  two  d— d  things  at  once.  Could  not  even 
ffet  to  ride  on  horseback  in  the  forest  Stayed  at  home  all  the  mom* 
mg— looked  at  the  fire — wondered  when  the  post  would  come.  Post 
came  at  the  Ave  Maria,  instead  of  half-past  one  o'clock,  as  it  ought. 
Galignani*s  Messengers,  six  in  number — a  letter  from  Faeuza,  but  none 
from  England.  Very  sulky  in  consequence  (for  there  ought  to  have 
been  letters),  and  ate  in  consequence  a  copious  dinner;  for  when  I  am 
vexed,  it  makes  me  swallow  quicker— but  drank  very  little. 

**  I  was  out  of  spirits — ^read  the  papers — ^thought  what^ms  was,  on 
reading,  in  a  case  of  murder,  that  *  Mr.  Wych,  grocer,  at  Tunbridge, 
sold  some  bacon,  flour,  cheese,  and,  it  is  believed,  some  plums,  to  some 
npsy  woman  accused.  He  had  on  his  counter  (I  quote  faithfully)  a 
oci)kj  the  Life  of  Pamela,  which  he  was  tearing  for  voaeie  paper,  &c.  &c. 
In  the  cheese  was  found,  &c.,  and  a  leaf  of  Pamela  wrap^  round  ifU 
baeonJ*  What  would  Richardson,  the  vainest  and  luckiest  of  Ivoing 
authors  (i.  e.  while  alive) — he  who,  with  Aaron  Hill,  used  to  prophesy 
and  chuckle  over  the  presumed  fall  of  Fielding  fthe  proee  Homer  of 
human  nature)  and  of  Pope  (the  most  beautiful  of  poets) — ^what  would 
he  have  said  could  he  have  traced  his  pages  from  their  place  on  the 
French  prince's  toilets  (see  Bosweirs  Johnson)  to  the  grocer's  counter 
and  the  gipsy-murderess's  bacon ! ! ! 

**  What  would  he  have  said  1  what  can  any  body  say,  save  what 
Solomon  said  long  before  us  1  After  all,  it  is  but  passing  from  one 
counter  to  another,  from  the  bookseller's  to  the  other  tradesman's— 
grocer  or  pastry-cook.  For  my  part,  1  have  met  with  most  poetry  upon 
trunks ;  so  that  I  am  apt  to  consider  the  trunk-maker  as  the  sexton  of 
authorship. 

**  Wrote  five  letters  in  about  half  an  hour,  short  and  savage,  to  all  my 
rascally  corespondents.  Carriage  came.  Heard  the  news  of  three 
murders  at  Faenza  and  Forli— a  carabinier,  a  smuggler,  and  an  attorney 
— ^all  last  night.  The  first  two  in  a  quarrel,  the  latter  by  premeditation. 
**  Three  weeks  ago— almost  a  month — the  7th  it  was— I  picked  up 
the  Commandant,  mortally  woi^nded,  out  of  the  street;  he  died  in  mv 
house ;  assassins  i^known,  but  presumed  political.  His  brethren  wrote 
frofti  RovRB  last  night  to  thank  me  for  having  assisted  him  in  his  last 
moments.  Poor  fellow!  it  was  a  pity;  he  was  a  good  soldier»  but 
imprudent.  It  was  eight  in  the  evening  when  they  killed  him*  We 
heard  the  shot ;  my  servants  and  I  ran  out,  and  found  him  expiringt 
with  five  wounds,  two  whereof  mortal — by  slugs  they  seemed*  I  ex* 
amined  him,  but  did  not  go  to  the  dissection  next  morning. 
Vol.  II.— S 
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**  Carriage  at  8  or  so— went  to  visit  La  Contessa  G.^fomid  her 
playing  on  the  piano-forte— talked  till  ten,  when  the  Count,  her  father, 
and  the  no  less  Count,  her  brother,  came  in  from  the  theatre.  Play« 
they  said,  Alfieri's  Filippo— well  received. 

*'  Two  days  ago  the  king  of  Naples  passed  through  Boloffna  on  his 
way  to  congress.  My  servant  Luigi  brought  the  news.  1  had  sent 
him  to  Bologna  for  a  lamp.    How  will  it  end  1    Time  will  show. 

**  Came  home  at  eleven,  or  rather  before.  If  the  road  and  weather 
are  conformable,  mean  to  ride  to-morrow.  High  time — almost  a  week 
at  this  work— snow,  sirocco,  one  day — frost  and  snow  the  other— sad 
climate  for  Italy.  But  the  two  seasons,  last  and  present,  are  extra- 
ordinary. Kead  a  Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  by  Rossi— ruminated— 
wrote  this  much,  and  will  go  to  bed. 

**  January  5th,  I8SI. 
"  Rose  late — dull  and  drooping— the  weather  dripping  and  dens^ 
Snow  on  the  ground,  and  sirocco  above  in  the  sky,  like  yesterday. 
Roads  up  to  the  horse's  belly,  so  that  riding  (at  least  for  pleasure)  is 
not  very  feasible.  Added  a  poster! pt  to  my  letter  to  Murray.  Read 
the  conclusion,  for  the  fiftieth  time  (I  have  read  all  W.  Scott's  novels 
at  least  fifty  times)  of  the  ihird  series  of  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'— 

?rraud  work — Scotch  Fielding,  as  well  as  great  English  poet — wonder- 
ul  man !    I  long  to  get  drunk  with  him. 

**  Dined  versus  six  o'  the  clock.  Forgot  that  there  was  a  plum-pud- 
ding (I  have  added,  lately,  eating  to  my  '  family  of  vices'),  and  had 
dined  before  I  knew  it.  Drank  half  a  bottle  of  some  sort  of  spirits — 
probably  spirits  of  wine ;  fur,  what  they  call  brandy,  rum,  &c  &c.  hers 
IS  notliing  but  spirits  of  wine,  coloured  accordingly.  Did  noi  eat  two 
apples,  which  were  placed,  by  way  of  dessert.  Fed  the  two  cats,  the 
hawk,  and  the  tame  (but  not  tamed)  crow.  Read  Mitford's  History  of 
Greece — Xenophou's  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  Up  to  this  pre- 
sent moment  writing,  6  minutes  before  8  o'  the  clock— French  hours, 
not  Italian. 

**  Hear  the  carriage — order  pistols  and  great  coat,  as  usual — ^neces- 
sary articles.  Weather  cold — carriage  open,  and  inhabitants  somewhat 
savage — rather  treacherous  and  highly  inflamed  by  politics.  Fine  fel- 
lows, though — good  materials  for  a  nation.  Out  oi  chaos  God  made 
a  world,  and  out  of  high  passions  comes  a  people. 

'*  Clock  strikes — going  out  to  make  love.  Somewhat  perQous,  but 
not  disagreeable.  Memorandum — ^a  new  screen  put  up  to-day.  It  is 
rather  antique,  but  will  do  with  a  little  repair. 

"  Thaw  continues— hopeful  that  riding  may  be  practicable  to-mor* 
now.    Sent  the  papers  to  All' — grand  events  coming. 

**  11  o'  the  clock  and  nine  minutes.  Visited  La  Contessa  G.  Nata 
G.  G.  Found  her  beginning  luy  letter  of  answer  to  the  thanks  of 
Alessio  del  Pinto  of  Rome  for  asai sling  his  brother  the  late  Commaod- 
iiit  in  his  last  moments,  as  I  had  begged  her  to  pen  my  reply  for  the 
purer  Italian,  I  being  an  ultra- inontaue,  little  skilled  in  the  set  phrase 
of  Tuscany.  Cut  short  the  letter — finish  it  another  day.  Talked  of 
Italy,  patriotism,  Alfieri,  Madame  Albany,  and  other  branches  of  learn- 
ing. Also  Sallust's  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  the  warjof  Jugurtha. 
At  9  came  in  her  brother,  II  Conte  Pietro— at  10.  her  father,  Conte 
Ruggiero. 

*'  Talked  of  various  modes  of  warfare— of  the  Hungarian  and  Higt^ 
land  modes  of  broadsword  exercise,  in  both  whereof  I  was  once  a 
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moderate  '  master  of  fence.'    Settled  that  the  R.  will  break  out  on  the ' 
7th  or  8th  of  March,  in  which  appointment  I  should  trust,  had  it  not 
been  settled  that  it  was  to  have  broken  out  in  October,  1830.    But  Uiose 
Boloenese  shirked  the  Romagnuoles. 

*'  *  It  is  all  one  to  Ranger.'  One  must  not  be  particular,  but  take  re- 
bellion when  it  lies  in  the  way.  Came  home — read  the  '  Ten  Thou- 
sand' again,  and  will  'go  to  bed. 

'*  Mem.— Ordered  Fletcher  (at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon)  to  copy 
out  7  or  8  apophthegms  of  Bacon,  in  which  1  have  detected  such  blun- 
ders as  a  schoolboy  might  detect,  rather  than  commit.  Such  are  the 
sages !  What  must  they  be,  when  such  as  I  can  stumble  on  their  mis- 
takes or  mistatements  1    I  will  go  to  bed,  for  I  find  that  I  grow  cynical. 

*«  January  6th,  1831. 
^  Mist^— thaw — slop— rain.  No  sturring  out  on  horseback.  Read 
Spence's  Anecdotes.  Pope  a  fine  fellow-T-always  thought  him  so. 
Corrected  blunders  in  nine  apophthegms  of  Bacon— 4II  historical— and 
read  Mitford's  Greece.  Wrote  an  epigram.  Turned  to  a  passage  in 
Guinguen6— ditto,  in  Lord  Holland's  Lope  de  Vega.  Wrote  a  note  on 
Don  Juan. 

"At  eight  went  out  to  visit  Heard  a  little  music — ^like  music. 
Talked  with  Count  Pietro  6.  of  the  Italian  comedian  Yestris,  who  is 
now  at  Rome — ^have  seen  him  often  act  in  Venice— a  good  actor— very. 
Somewhat  of  a  mannerist ;  but  excellent  in  broad  comedy,  as  well  as 
in  the  sentimental  pathetic.  He  has  made  me  frequently  laugh  and 
cry,  neither  of  which  is  now  a  very  easy  matter — at  least,  for  a  player 
to  produce  in  me. 

**  Thought  of  the  state  of  women  under  the  ancient  Greeks — con- 
yenient  enoucrh.  Present  state,  a  remnant  of  the  barbarism  of  the 
•  chivalry  and  ^udal  ages — artificial  and  unnatural.  Thejr  ought  to 
piind  home— and  be  well  fed  and  clothed — but  not  mixed  in  society. 
Well  educated,  too,  in  religion — ^but  to  read  neither  poetry  nor  politics 
'-nothing  but  books  of  piety  and  cookery.  Music — drawing — dancing 
*-also  a  little  gardening  and  ploughing  now  and  then.  I  have  seen 
them  mending  the  roads  in  Epirus  with  good  success.  Why  not,  as 
well  as  hay-making  and  milking  1 

^  Carae  home,  and  read  Mitford  again,  and  played  with  my  mastiff 
— gave  him  his  supper.  Made  another  reading  to  the  epigram,  but  the 
turn  the  same.  To-night  at  the  theatre,  there  being  a  prince  on  his 
throne  in  the  last  scene  of  the  comedy, — the  audience  laughed,  and 
asked  him  for  a  Constilulion,  This  shows  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
here,  as  well  as  the  assassinations.  It  won't  4o.  There  must  be  a  uni- 
versal republic, — and  there  ought  to  be* 

**  The  crow  is  lame  of  a  leg — wonder  how  it  happened — some  fool 
trod  upon  his  toe,  I  suppose.  The  falcon  pretty  brisk— ^the  cats  lar^ 
and  noisy — the  monkeys  I  have  not  looked  to  since  the  cold  weather, 
88  they  suffer  by  being  brought  up.  Horses  must  be  gay-r-get  a  ride 
as  soon  as  weather  serves.  Deused  muggy  still — an  Italian  winter  is 
a  sad  thin^,  but  all  the  other  seasons  are  charming. 

«« What  IS  the  reason  that  I  have  been,  all  my  lifetime,  more  or  less 
ennuy^P  and  that,  if  any  thing,  I  am  rather  less  so  now  than  I  was  at 
twenty,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  1  I  do  not  know  how  to  an- 
swer this,  but  presume  that  it  is  constitutional, — as  well  as  the  waking 
la  low  apiritSyWhich  I  have  invariably  done  for  many  years.    Tempeiw 
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anee  and  exercise,  which  I  have  practised  at  times,  and  for  a  long 
time  together  vigorously  and  violently,  made  little  or  no  difference. 
Violent  passions  did ;— when  under  their  immediate  influence— it  is 
odd,  but — I  was  in  agitated,  but  not  in  depressed  spirits. 

**  A  dose  of  salts  has  the  effect  of  a  temporary  inebriation,  like  light 
champaign,  upon  me.  But  wine  and  spirits  make  me  sullen  and  sa- 
vage to  ferocity — silent,  however,  and  retiring,  and  not  quarrelsome, 
if  not  spoken  to.  Swimming  also  raises  my  spirits,— but  hi  general 
they  are  low,  and  get  daily  lower.  That  is  fiopeUst ;  for  I  do  not  think 
I  am  so  much  mmvy^  as  1  was  at  nineteen.  The  proof  is,  that  then  I 
must  game,  or  drinK,  or  be  in  motion  of  some  kind,  or  I  was  misera- 
ble. At  present,  I  can  mope  in  quietness ;  and  like  being  alone  bet- 
ter than  any  company^xcept  the'  lady's  whom  I  serve.  But  I  feel 
a  something,  which  makes  me  think  thai,  if  1  ever  reach  near  to  old 
age,  like  Swift, '  I  shall  die  at  top*  first.  Only  I  do  not  dread  idiotism 
or  madness  so  much  as  he  did.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  some  quieter 
stages  of  both  must  be  preferable  to  much  of  what  men  think  the  pos- 
session of  their  senses. 

«<  January  7th,  1831,  Sunday. 

**  Still  rain — ^mist — snow— drifezle*-and  aU  the  incalculable  com- 
binations of  a  climate,  where  heat  aAd  cold  struggle  for  mastery. 
Read  Spence,  and  turned  over  Rosooe,  to  find  a  passa|pe  I  have  not 
found.  Read  the  4th  vol.  of  W.  Scott's  second  series  of*  Tales  of  my 
Landlord.*  Dined.  Read  the  Lugano  Gazette.  Read«-1  forget 
what.  At  8  went  to  conversazione.  Found  there  the  Countess  (M- 
trude,  Betti  V.  and  her  husband,  aud  others.  Pretty  black-eyed  wo^ 
roan  that— on/y  twenty-two— same  age  as  Teresa,  who  is  prettier» 
though. 

**  The  Count  Pietro  G.  took  me  aside  to  say  that  the  Patriots  have 
had  notice  from  Forli  (twenty  miles  ofif  ^  that  to-night  the  government 
and  its  party  mean  to  strike  a  stroke — that  the  Cardinal  here  has  had 
orders  to  make  several  arrests  immediately,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  Liberals  are  arming,  and  have  posted  patroles  in  the  streets,  to 
sound  the  alarm  and  eive  notice  to  fi^htfor  it. 

^  He  asked  me  *  what  should  be  done  V-^\  answered,  *  fight  for  it, 
rather  than  be  taken  in  detail  ;*  and  offered,  if  any  of  them  are  in  imme- 
diate apprehension  of  arrest,  to  receive  them  in  my  house  (which  ia 
defensible),  and  to  defend  them,  with  my  servants  and  themselves  (we 
have  arms  and  ammunition),  as  lon^r  as  we  can,— or  to  try  to  get  them 
away  under  cloud  of  night.  On  going  home,  I  offered  him  the  pistols 
which  I  had  about  me— but  he  refused,  but  said  he  would  come  off  to 
me  in  case  of  accidents. 

"  It  wants  half  an  hoyr  of  midnight,  and  rains ; — as  Gibbet  says,  '  a 
fine  night  for  their  enterprise — danc  as  hell,  and  Uows  like  the  devil.* 
If  the  row  do  n't  happen  fio»,  it  must  soon.  I  thought  that  their  system 
oT  shooting  people  would  soon  produce  a  reaction — and  now  it  seema 
coning.  1  will  do  what  I  can  in  the  way  of  combat,  thougha  little  out 
of  exercise.    The  cause  is  a  good  one.  ^ 

^  Turned  over  and  over  lialf  a  score  ef  books  for  the  passage  in 
question,  and  can*t.find  it.  £xpect  to  hear  the  drum  and  the  nras- 
katry  momenay  (for  they  swear  to  resist,  and  aj«  right)— but  I  hes^ 
nothing,  as  yet,  save  the  piash  of  the  rain  and  the  gusts  of  the  wind  at 
intervals.  Bo  n't  like  to  go  to  bed,  because  1  hate  to  be  waked,  and 
would  rather  ait  tip  for  the  row,  if  there  is  to  be  one. 
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''Mended  the  fire—have  got  the  arms — ^and  a  book  or  two,  whieh  I 
Shan  turn  over.  I  know  little  of  their  numbers,  but  think  the  Oarbo- 
Aari  itrong  enongh  to  beat  the  troops,  even  here.  With  twenty  men 
this  house  might  be  defended  for  twenty-four  hours  against  any  force 
to  be  brought  against  it,  mm  in  this  place,  for  the  same  time;  and,  in 
such  a  time,  the  country  would  have  notice,  and  would  rise, — if  ever 
they  wiU  rise,  of  which  there  is  some  doubt.  In  the  mean  time,  I  may 
as  well  read  as  do  any  thing  else,  being  alione. 

*^  Janvary  8th,  1831,  Monday. 

^  Rose,  and  found  Count  P:  G.  in  ihy  apartments.  Sent  away  the 
servant.  Told  me  thai,  according  to  the  best  information,  tite  Go- 
vernment had  not  issued  orders  for  the  arrests  apprehended ;  that  the 
attack  in  Forli  had  not  taken  place  <as  expected)  by  the  Sanfodisti — 
the  opponents  of  the  Carbonari  or  Liberals— and  that,  as  yet,  they  are 
still  in  apprehension  only.  Asked  me  for  some  arms  of  a  better  sort, 
which  I  gave  him.  Settled  that,  in  case  of  a  row,  the  Liberals  were  to 
assemble  here  (with  me),  and  that  he  had  given  the  wofd  to  Vincenso 
G.  and  others  of  the  Guefi  for  that  purpose.  He.  himself  and  father 
are  going  to  the  chase  in  the  forest ;  but  Y .  G.  is  to  come  to  me,  and 
an  express  lo  be  sent  off  to  htm,  P.  6.,  if  any  thing  occurs.  Con- 
certed operations.    They  are  lo  seize— but  no  matter. 

**I  advised  them  to  attack -in  detail,  and  in  diflferent  parties,  in  dif- 
ferent places  (though  at  the  same  time),  so  as  to  divide  the  attention 
of  the  troops,  who,  though  few,  yet  being  disciplined,  would  beat  any 
body  of  people  (not  trained)  in  a  regular  fight — unless  dispersed  in 
smidl  parties,  and  distracted  with  different  assaults.  Offered  to  let 
them  assemble  here,  if  Ifhey  choose. ,  It  is  a  strongish  post—- narrow 
street,  commanded  from  within— and  tenable  walls.        •       •       • 

**  rained.  Tried  on  a  new  coat«  Letter  to  Murray,  with  corrections 
of  Bacon's  Apophthegms  and  an  epigram — the  latter  not  for  publica- 
tion. At  eight  went  to  Teresa,  Countess  G.  •  •  •  • 
At  nine  and  a  half  came  in  II  Conte  P.  and  Count  P.  G.  Talked  of 
a  certain  piroclamation  lately  issued.  Count  R.  G.  had  been  with  ^  * 
(the  *  *),  to  sodnd  him  about  the  arrests.  He,*  *,  is  a  trimmerf  and 
deals,  at  present,  his  cards  with  both  hands.  If  he  do  nH  mind,  they  *11 
be  full.  •  •  pretends  (J  doubt  him— <^  do  n't, — we  shall  see) 
that  there  is  no  such  order,  and  seems  staggered  Inr  the  immense  ex- 
ertions df  Ae  Neapolitans,  and  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Liberals  here. 
The  truth  is,  that  ^  *  cares  for  Tittle  but  his  place  (which  is  a  good . 
.  One)  and  wishes  to  play  pretty  with  both  parties.  He  has  changed  his 
mind  thirty  times  these  last  three  moons,  to  my  knowledge,  for  he 
corresponds  with  me.  But  he  is  not  a  bloody  fellow — only  an  avari- 
cious one. 

^'It  seems  that,  Jnst  at  this  moment  (as  Lydia  Languish  says)  there 
will  be  no  elopement  after  all.  I  wish  that  I  had  known-aa  much  last 
night— or,  rather,  this  morning— I  should  have  gone  to  bed  two  hours 
earlier.  And  yet  I  ought  not  to  complain;  for,  though  it  is  a  sirocco^ 
and  heavy  rain,  1  have  not  yawned  for  these  two  days. 

•*  Came  home— read  •  Histonr  of  Greece—before  dinner  had  read 
Walter  Scott's  Rob  Roy.  Wrote  address  to  the  letter  in  answer  UK 
Alessio  del  Pinto,  who  has  thanked  me  for  helping  his  brother  (the  late 
Coitiitonndant,  murdered  herfr  hist  mOnth)  in  his  last  moments.  Have 
loM  him  I  only  did  a  daty^of  hnmanity—as  is  true.  The  brother  lives 
at  Rome. 
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"  Mended  the  fire  with  some  <  sgobole'  (a  Romagnuole  word),  and 
gare  the  falcon  some  water.  Drank  some  Seltzer-water.  Mem*— 
received  to-day  a  print,  or  etching,  of  the  story  of  Uffolino,  by  an  Itv 
lian  painter— different,  of  course,  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's,  and  I 
think  (as  far  as  recollection  goes)  no  wor$e^  for  Reynolds  is  not  good 
in  history.    Tore  a  button  in  my  new  coat. 

*'  1  wonder  what  figure  these  Italians  will  make  in  a  regular  row.  I 
sometimes  think  that,  like  the  Irishman's  gun  (somebodv  had  sold  him 
a  crooked  one),  they  will  only  do  for  '  shooting  round  a  comer ;'  at 
least  this  sort  of  shooting  has  been  the  late  tenor  of  their  exploits. 
And  yet,  there  are  materials  in  this  people,  and  a  noble  energy,  if  well 
directed.  But  who  is  to  direct  them  1  No  matter.  Out  of  such  times 
heroes  spring.  Difiiculties  are  the  hot-beds  of  high  spirits,  and  Free- 
dom the  mouier  of  the  few  virtues  incident  to  human  nature. 

**  Tuesday,  January  9th,  1831. 
**  Rose— 4he  day  fine.  Ordered  the  horses,  but  Lega  (my  jecretary, 
an  Italianism  for  steward -or  chief  servant)  coming  to  tell  me  that  the 
painter  had  finished  the  work  in  fresco,  for  the  room  he  has  been 
employed  on  lately,  I  went  to  see  it  before  I  set  out.  The  painter  has 
not  copied  badly  the  prints  from  Titian,  &c.,  considering  all  things.  * 
•         ••••« 

^  Dined.  Read  Johnson's  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'— all  the 
examples  and  mode  of  giving  them  sublime,  as  well  as  the  latter  part, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  couplet.  I  do  not  so  much 
admire  the  opening.  I  remember  an  observation  of  Sharpe's  (the 
Conversationist,  as  he  was  called  in  London,  and  a  very  clever  man), 
that  the  first  line  of  this  poem  was  superfluous,  and  that  Pope  (the 
very  best  of  poets  /  think)  would  have  begun  at  once,  only  changing 
tlie  punettlation— 

'  Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru !' 

The  former  line, '  Let  observation,'  &c.,  is  certainly  heavy  and  useless. 
But 't  is  a  grand  poem— and  so  true  /—true  as  the  10th  of  Juvenile  him- 
self. The  lapse  of  ages  changes  all  things — time— language — the 
^arth— the  bounds  of  the  sea — rtie  stars  of  the  sky,  and  every  thing 
^  about,  around,  and  underneath'  man,  exc^<  man  ktm$elf,  who  has 
always  been,  and  always  will  be,  an  unlucky  rs#cal.  The  infinite 
variety  of  lives  conducts  but  to  death,  and  the  infinity  of  wishes  leads 
'  but  to  disappointment.  All  the  disctiveries  which  have  yet  been 
made  have  multiplied  little  but  existence.  An  extirpated  dlisease  is 
succeeded  by  some  new  pestilence;  and  a  discovered  world  has 
brought  little  to  the  old  one,  except  the  p—  first  and  freedom  after- 
ward— the  latter  a  fine  thing,  particularly  as  they  gave  it  to  Europe  in 
exchange  for  slavery.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  « the  Sovereigns' 
would  not  think  the  first  the  best  present  of  the  two  to  their  subjects. 
•*  At  eight  went  out— heard  some  news.  They  say  the  king  of 
Naples  has  declared,  by  couriers  from  Florence,  to  the  Powers  (as  they 
«all  now  those  wretches  with  crowns)  that  his  Constitution  was  com- 
pulsive, &;c.  &;c.,  and  that  the  Austrian  barbarians  are  placed  again  oa 
jar  pay,  and  will  march.  Let  them—*  they  come  like  sacrifices  in 
their  trim,^  the  hounds  of  hell !  Let  it  Ptill  be  a  hope  to  see  their  bones 
piled  Uke  those  of  the  human  dogs  at  Morat,  in  Switzerland,  which  I 
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'  Heard  some  music.  ^  At  nine  the  iliiaal  visitem— news,  tvar,  or 
liimoiirs  of  war.  Coifsulted  with  P.  G.  &c.  &c.  They  mean  to  tn- 
surred  here,  and  are  to  honour  me  with  a  call  thereupon.  I  shall  not 
fall  back;  though  I  do  nH  think  them  in  force  or  heart  sufficient  to 
make  much  of  it.  But  onward ! — it  is  now  the  time  to  act,  and  what 
signifies  tdf,  if  a  single  spark  of  that  which  would  be  worthy  of  the 
past  can  be  bequeathed  unquenchedly  to  the  future  1  It  is  not  one  man, 
nor  a  million,  but  the  »pir%i  of  liberty  which  must  be  spread.  The 
waves  which  dash  upon  the  shore  are,  one  by  one,  broken,  but  yet  the 
oe%an  conquers,  nevertheless.  It  overwhelms  the  Armada,  it  wears 
the  rock,  and,  if  the  N^unian$  are  to  be  believed  it  has  not  only  de- 
stroyed, but  made  a  world.  In  like  manner,  whatever  the  sacrifice  of 
individuals,  the  great  cause  will  gather  strength,  sweep  down  what  is 
rugged,  and  fertilize  (for  tea-^ttd  is  wanure)  what  is  cultivable.  And 
so,  the  mere  selfish  calculation  ought  never  to  be  made  on  such  occa- 
sions; and,  at  present,  it  shall  not  be  computed  by  me.  I  was  never 
a  good  arithmetician  of  chances,  and  shall  not  commence  now. 

«  January  lOth,  1821. 

**  Day  fine — rained  only  in  the  morning.  Looked  over  accounts. 
Head  Canopbeirs  Poets — marked  errors  of  Tom  (the  author)  for  cor- 
rection. Dined— went  out — music — ^Tryolese  air,  with  variations. 
Sustained  the  cause  of  the  original  simple  air  against  the  variations 
of  the  Italian  school.     •••••••• 

^*  Politics  somewhat  tempestuous,  and  cloudier  daily.  To-morrow 
being  foreign  post-day,  probably  something  more  will  be  known. 

**  Came  home— read.  Corrected  Tom  CampbeU's  slips  of  the  pen. 
A  good  work,  though — style  affected — but  his  defence  of  Pope  is 
glorious.  To  be  sure,  it  is  his  tmn  cawe  too, — but  no  matter  it  is 
very  good,  and  does  him  great  credit. 

''Midnight. 
**  I  have  been  turning  over  different  Live$  of  the  Poets.  I  rarely 
read  their  works,  unless  an  occasional  flight  over  the  classical  ones. 
Pope,  Dryden,  Johnson,  Gray,  and  those  who  approach  them  nearest 
(1  leave  the  rant  of  the  rest  to  the  cant  of  the  day),  and — I  had  made 
several  reflections,  but  I  feel  sleepy,  and  may  as  well  go  to  bed. 

"January  11th,  1831. 

**  Read  the  letters.  Corrected  the  tragedy  and  the  '  Hints  from 
Horace.'  Dined,  and  got  into  better  spirits.  Went  out— retunied— 
finished  letters,  five  in  number.  Read  Poets,  and  an  anecdote  in 
Spencc- 

"  AH*,  writes  to  me  that  the  Pope,  and  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  King 
of  Sardinia  have  also  been  called  to  Congress;  but  the  Pope  will  only 
deal  there  by  proxy.  So  the  interests  of  millions  are  in  the  hands  of 
about  twenty  coxcombs,  at  a  place  called  '^eibach ! 

'*  I  should  almost  regret  that  my  own  affairs  went  well,  when  those 
of  nations  are  in  peril.  If  the  interests  of  mankind  could  be  essen- 
tially bettered  (particularly  of  these  oppressed  Italians),  I  should  not 
so  much  mind  my  own  ^sma'  peculiar.'  God  grant  us  all  better  times, 
or  more  philosophy. 

**  In  oreading,  1  have  Just  chanced  upon  an  expression  of  Tom  Camp* 
bell's ; — speaking  of  Collins,  he  says  that '  no  reader  cares  any  motS 
about  the  characterittic  tnanner$  of  his  Eclogues  than  about  the  authea 
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ticity  of  the  tale  of  Troy.'  *T  is  false^-we  do  care  akxml '  the  anthen- 
licity  of  the  tale  of  Troy/  I  have  stood  upon  that  plain  daily,  for 
more  than  a  month,  in  1810 ;  and,  if  any  thmg  diminished  my  plea^ 
sure,  it  was  that  the  blackguard  Bryant  had  impugned  its  veracity. 
It  is  true  I  read  « Homer  Travestied'  (the  6r8t  twelve  books),  because 
Hobhouse  and  others  bored  me  with  their  learned  localities^  and  I  Jove 

?uizzing.  But  I  still  venerated  the  grand  original  as  the  troth  oihutory 
m  the  material  j^d«)  and  of  j^aee.-  Otherwise,  it  would  have  ^iven 
me  no  delight,  who  will  persuade  me,  when  I  reclined  upon  a  miglity 
tomb,  that  it  did  not  contain  a  hero  1 — ^its  very  magnitude  proved  this. 
Men  do  not  labour  over  the  ignoble  and  petty  dead— and  why  should 
not  the  dead  be  Homer**  dead?  The  secret  of  Tom  Campbell's  de- 
fence of  tnaeeuracy  in  costume  and  description  is,  that  his  Gertrude,  Itc 
has  no  more  locality  in  common  with  Pennsylvania  than  with  Pen> 
manmaur.  It  is  notoriously  full  of  grossly  false  sceDery«  as  all 
Americans  declare,  though  they  praise  parts  of  the  Poem*  n  is  thus 
that  self-love  for  ever  creeps  out,  like  a  snake,  to  sling  any  thiag 
which  h^pens,  even  accidentally,  to  stumUe  upon  it. 

«« January  iSth,  1831. 

**  The  weather  still  so  humid  and  impractifiable,  that  London,  in  its 
most  oppressive  fogs,  were  a  summer-bower  to  this  mist  and  sirooco, 
which  has  now  lasted  (but  with  one  day's  interval),  checkered  w'vAi 
snow  or  heavy  rain  only,  since  the  30th  of  December,  1890.  U  is  ao 
far  lucky  that  I  have  a  literary  tum;^»but  it  is  very  tiresome  not  to  be 
able  to  stir  out,  in  comfort,  on  any  horse  but  Pegasus,  for  so  many 
days.  The  roads  are  even  worse  than  the  weather,  by  the  long 
spteshing,  and  the  heavy  soil,  and  the  growth  of  the  waters. 

^*Rea(f  the  Poets — English,  that  is  to  say — out  of  Campbeirs  editkm. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  taffeta  in  some  of  Tom's  prefatory  phrases, 
but  his  work  is  good  as  a  whole.  I  like  him  best,  tnoogh,  m  his  own 
poetry. 

**  Murray  writes  that  they  want  to  act  the  Tragedy  of  Marino  Fa* 
liero ;  more  fools  thev*-it  was  written  for  the  closet.  *I  have  protested 
against  this  piece  of  usurpation  (which,  it  seems,  is  legal  for  maaa^ 
gers  over  any  printed  work,  against  the  authof's  will),  and  1  hopeihey 
will  not  attempt  it.  Why  do  n't  they  bring  out  some  of  the  numbcnr- 
less  asjHiants  for  theatrioal  celebrityi  now  eneumbeHng  their  shelveS| 
instead  of  lugging  me  out  of  the  library  ?  I  have  written  a  fierce  pro- 
test against  any  such  attempt,  but  I  still  would  hope  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary,  and  that  they  will  see,  at  once,  that  it  is  not  intended 
for  the  stage.  It  is  too  regular— -the  time,  twenty-four  hours — the 
change  of  place  not  frequent — ^nothing  me(iMlramatic— no  surprises, 
no  starts,  nor  trap-doors,  nor  opportunities  '  for  tossing  their  heads 
and  kicking  their  heels' — and  no  /ooe— 4he  grand  ingredient  of  a 
modern  play, 

*'  I  have  found  out  the  seal  cut  on  Murray's  letter.  It  is  meant  for 
Walter  Scott— or  Sir  Waltei^-he  is  the  first  poet  knighted  since  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore.  But  it  does  not  do  him  justice.  Scott's->parti* 
cularly  when  he  recites — ^is  a  very  intelligent  countenance,  and  Uus 
seal  says  nothing. 

"  Scott  is  certainly  the  most  wonderful  writer  of  the  day.  His 
novels  are  a  new  literature  in  themselves,  and  his  poetry  as  good  as 
any — ^if  not  better  (only  on  an  erroneous  system) — and  only  ceased 
to  be  so  popular,  because  the  vulgar  learned  weie  tixed  of  hearing 
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*  Aristidefl  called  the  Just'  and  Walter  Scott  the  Best^  and  ottraciaed 
him. 

**  I  like  him,  too»  for  hia  manlineaa  of  character,  for  the  extreme 
pleaaantneaa  of  hia  conver8atioii»  and  hia  good-nature  towarda  myaelf, 
peraonally.  May  he  proaper  !~for  he  deaervea  it.  I  know  no  read- 
me to  which  I  fall  with  auch  alacrity  aa  a  work  of  W.  Scott*a.  I  ahall 
give  the  aeal,  with  hia  huat  on  it,  to  Madame  la  Conteaae  Q.  thia  ere- 
ning,  who  wUl  be  curioaa  to  have  the  effigiea  of  a  man  ao  celebraled* 

**  How  atrange  are  our  thonghta,  &c.  Ace  &c«* 

<«  Midnight. 

**  Read  the  Italian  tranalation  by  Guido  Sofelli  of  the  German  Grill- 
parzer— a  devil  of  a  name,  to  be  aure,  for  poaterity ;  but  they  mmt 
learn  to  pronounce  it.  With  all  the  allowance  for  a  translatwUf  and, 
above  all,  an  Italian  tranalation  (they  are  the  very  worat  oi  tranriatora, 
except  from  the  Olaaaica^Anmbale  Caro,  for  inatance-*and  ikdtt  the 
bsfftitfdy  of  their  language  helpa  them,  aa,  by  wa j  of  looking  Ugiii' 
mate,  they  ape  their  father^i  tongue V-4)ut  with  aveiy  allowance  for 
audi  a  diaadvantage,  ths  tragedy  or  Sappho  ia  superb  and  aoUime ! 
There  ia  no  denying  it  The  man  haa  done  a  great  thin^  in  writing 
that  play,  kadwhouhe?  I  know  him  not;  but  c^«t  wtff*  Tiaa 
high  intellect 

^  I  mnat  premiae,  however,  that  I  have  read  noUdng  of  Adolph 
MuRner'a  (the  au&or  of '  Guilt'),  and  much  leaa  of  Goethe,  and  Scfafller, 
^nd  Wieland  than  I  could  wiah.  I  only  know  them  through  the  me* 
dium  of  Eogliah,  French,  and  Italian  tranalationa.  Of  the  nal  1»1» 
guage  1  know  abaolutely  nothing, — except  oathoJeamed  from  poatilliona 
and  officera  in  a  squabble.  I  can  twear  in  German  potently,  when  I 
like— *  Sacrament— Veiflntcher—Hundafott*~andao  forth;  butlha«« 
little  of  tbehr  leae  energetic  ccmveraation. 

**  I  lilEe,  however,  their  woknen  (I  waa  once  to  detperaidg  in  lov« 
with  a  German  woman,  Conatance),  and  all  that  I  have  read,  tranalatcd 
of  their  writinga,  and  all  that  I  have  aeen  on  the  Rhine  of  their  comr- 
try  and  people— all,  except  the  Austriana,  whom  I  abhor,  loathe,  and 
—I  cannot  &d  worda  for  my  hate  of  them,  and  ahould  be  aorry  to  find 
deeda  correapondent  to  my  hate ;  for  1  abhor  cruelty  more  than  I 
abhor  the  Au8triana'--except  on  an  impulse,  and  then  I  aaa  aavage— 
bttt  npt  deliberately  ao. 

**  Grillparzeje  is  grand—antique— no<  so  timpU  aa  the  ancients,  bol 
▼ery  simple  for  a  modem — ^too  Madame  de  Stael-ttib,  now  and  then*— 
bnt  altogether  a  great  and  goodly  writer. 

<' January  ISih,  1891,  Satlnnday; 

**  Sketched  the  outline  and  Drama.  Pars,  of  an  intended  tragedy  of 
Sardanapalna,  which  I  hav^  for  aome  time  meditated.  Took  th# 
namea  from  Diodorua  Siculua  (I  know  the  history  of  Sardanapahia^ 
and  have  known  it  aince  I  waa  twelve  yeara  old),  and  read  over  a 
passage  in  the  ninth  vol.  octavo  of  MiCford^s  Greece,  where  he  rather 
vindicatea  the  memory  of  thia  last  of  th6  Aaayriana. . 

•*  Dined— newa  come— the  Powen  mean  to  war  with  tiie  peOfdes. 
The  intelligence  aeema  positive— let  it  be  ao— they  will  be  beaten  in 
the  end.    The  king-tunes  are  fast  finishing.    There  will  be  Uood 

*  H«re  follows  a.  long  pasBage,  alzaady  eztraated,  labtfve  to  Ida  aai!|f 
tataadg  Edward  Noal  Long/ 
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■hed  like  water,  ind  tearrlike  mist ;  but  the  peoples  will  conquer  ia 
the  end.    I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  I  foresee  iu 

^  I  carried  Teresa  the  Italian  translation  of  Grillparzer's  Sappho, 
which  she  promises  to  read.  She  quarrelled  with  me,  because  I  said 
that  love  was  not  the  lofiinl  theme  for  true  traeedy ;  and,  having  the 
advantage  of  her  native  language,  and  natural  female  eloquence,  she 
overcame  my  fewer  arguments.  I  believe  she  was  right.  I  must  put 
more  love  into  *  Sardanapalus*  than  I  intended.  I  speak,  of  course,  if 
the  times  will  allow  me  leisure.    That  if  will  hardly  be  a  peacemaker. 

.     *' January  14th,  1821. 
^  Turned  over  Seneca^s  tragedies.    Wrote  the  openmg  lines  of  the 
intended  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus.    Rode  out  some  miles  into  the 
forest.     Misty  and  rainy.    Returned-— ^ined— wrote  some  more  of 
my  tragedy. 

'^Read  Diodorus  Siculus — turned  over  Seneca,  and  some  other 
books.  Wrote  some  more  of  the  tragedy.  Took  a  glass  of  grog. 
After  having  ridden  hard  in  rainy  weather,  and  scribbled,  and  scrib- 
bled affain,  the  spirits  (at  least  mine)  need  a  little  exhilaration,  and  I 
do  n't  like  laudanum  now  as  I  used  to  do.  So  I  have  mixed  a  glass 
of  strong  waters  and  single  waters,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
empty.    Therefore  and  thereuuto  I  conclude  this  day's  diaiy. 

^  The  effect  of  all  wines  and  spirits  upon  me  is,  however,  strange. 
It  Mtt/ef,  but  it  makes  me  gloomy — gloomy  at  the  very  moment  of 
their  effect,  and  not  gay  hardly  ever.  But  it  composes  for  a  time, 
though  sullenly. 

^January  15th,  1621. 
^  Weather  fine.  Received  visit.  Rode  out  into  the  forest— fired 
pistols.  Returned  home — dined— dipped  into  a  volume  of  Mitfoid's 
Greece — wrote  part  of  a  scene  of  *  Sardanapalus.'  Went  out — ^heard 
some  music — ^heard  some  politics.  More  ministers  from  the  other 
Italian  powers  gone  to  Congress.  War  seems  certain — ^in  that  caae, 
ft  will  be  a  savage  one.  Tsdked  over  various  important  mattera  with 
one  of  the  initiated.    At  ten  and  half  returned  home. 

**  I  have  just  thought  of  something  odd.  In  the  year  1814,  Moore 
(*  the  poet,'  par  excellence,  and  he  deserves  it)  and  I  were  going  to- 
gether, in  the  same  carriage,  to  dine  with  Earl  Grey,  the  Capo  Politico 
of  the  remaining  Whieps.  Murray,  the  magnificent  (the  illustrious 
publisher  of  that  name),  had  just  sent  me  a  Java  gazette — ^I  know  not 
why  or  wherefore.  Pulling  it  out,  by  way  of  curioaity,  we  found  it 
to  contain  a  dispute  (the  said  Java  gazette)  on  Moore's  merits  and 
mine.  I  think,  if  I  had  been  there,  that  I  could  have  saved  them  the 
trouble  of  disputing  on  the  subject.  But,  there  is  fame  for  you  at 
siz-and-twenty !  Alexander  had  conquered  Jndia  at  the  same  age ; 
but  I  doubt  if  he  was  disputed  about,  or  his  conquests  compared  with 
those  of  Indian  Bacchus,  at  Java. 

"  It  was  great  fame  to  be  named  with  Moore ;  greater  to  be  com- 
pared with  him;  greatest— fj^eomre,  at  least— to  be  rvith  him;  and, 
surely,  an  odd  coincidence,  that  we  should  be  dining  together  while 
they  were  quarrelling  about  us  beyond  the  equinoctial  line. 

^  Well,  the  same  evening,  I  met  Lawrence,  the  painter,  and  heard 
one  of  Lord  Grey's  daughters  (a  fine,  tall,  spirit-looking  girl,  with 
much  of  the  paincian,  thorough-ired  look  of  her  father,  which  I  dote 
upon)  play  on  the  harp,  so  modestly  and  ingenuously,  that  she  Ipoked 
nmk.    Well,  I  would  rather  have  had  my  talk  with  Lawrence  (wLa 
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tdked  delightfully)  and  heard  the  gtil,  than  have  had  all  the  fame  of 
Moore  and  me  put  together. 

**  The  only  pleasure  of  fame  is  that  it  paves  the  way  to  pleasure ; 
and  the  more  mtellectual  our  pleasure,  the  better  for  the  pleasure  and 
for  us  too.  It  was,  however,  agreeable  to  have  heard  our  fame  before 
dinner,  and  a  girl's  harp  aAer. 

'*  January  16th,  1831. 

**  Read — rode — fired  pistols — returned — dined—  wrote —  visited — 
heard  music — talked  nonsense — and  went  home. 

**  Wrote  part  of  a  Tragedy— advance  in  Act  1st  with  *•  all  deliberate 
■peed.*  Bought  a  blanket  The  weather  is  still  muggy  as  a  London 
May— mist,  mizzle,  the  air  replete  with  Scotticisms,  which,  though 
fine  in  the  descriptions  of  Ossian,  are  somewhat  tiresome,  in  real, 
prosaic  perspective.    Politics  still  mysterious. 

"  January  17th,  1881. 

^Rode  i*  the  forest— fired  pistols— dined.  Arrived  a  packet  of 
books  from  England  and  Lombardy — English,  Italian,  French,  and 
Latin.    Read  till  eight— went  out.  *  * 

'^January  18th,  1831. 

**  To-day,  the  post  aniitne  late,  did  not  ride.  Read  letters-^only 
two  gazettes,  instead  of  twelve  now  due.  Made  Lega  write  to  that 
negligent  Galignani,  and  added  a  postscript.    Dined. 

**  At  ei^t  propojsed  to  ^o  out*  Lega  came  in  with  a  letter  about  a 
bill  tmpaxd  at  Venice,  which  I  thought  paid  months  ago.  I  flew  into 
a  paroxysm  of  rage,  which  almost  made  me  faint.  I  have  not  been 
well  ever  since.  I  deserve  it  for  being  such  a  fool — ^but  it  «km  pro- 
voking—a set  of  sconndrels!  It  is,  however,  but  five-and-twenty 
pounds. 

*"  January  19th,  183L 

**  Rode.  Winter's  wind  somewhat  more  unkind  than  ingratitude 
itself,  though  Shakspeare  says  otherwise.  At  least,  I  am  so  much  more 
accustomed  to  meet  with  ingratitude  than  the  north  wind,  that  1  thought 
the  latter  the  sharper  of  the  two.  1  had  met  with  both  in  the  course 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  so  could  judge. 

**  Thought  of  a  plan  of  education  for  my  daughter  Allegra,  wh« 
,  ought  to  begin  soon  with  her  studies.    Wrote  a  letter — afterward  a 
postscript.    Rather  in  low  spirits — certainly  hippish— liver  touched- 
will  take  a  dose  of  salts. 

^  I  have  been  reading  the  Life,  by  himself  and  daughter,  of  Mr.  R, 
L.  Edgeworth,  the  father  of  the  Miss  Edgeworth.  It  is  altogether  a 
great  name.  In  1813, 1  recollect  to  have  met  them  in  the  fashionable 
world  of  London  (of  which  I  then  formed  an  item,  a  fraction,  the  sef 
ment  of  a  circle,  the  unit  of  a  million,  the  nothiuff  of  something)  m 
the  assemblies  of  the  hour,  and  at  a  breakfast  ofSir  Humphry  and 
Lady  Davy's,  to  which  I  was  invited  for  the  nonce.  I  had  been  the 
lion  of  1813;  Miss  Edgeworth  end  Madame  de  Stael,  with  *  the  Cossack,* 
towards  the  end  of  1813,  were  the  exhibitions  of  the  succeeding  year. 

"I  thought  Edgeworth  a  fine  old  fellow,  of  a  clarety,  elderly,  red 
eomplexion,  but  active,  brisk,  and  endless.  He  was  seventy,  but  did 
not  look  fifty— no,  nor  forty-eight  even.  I  had  seen  poor  Fitzpatrick 
not  very  long  before— ft  man  of  pleasure,  wit,  eloquence,  all  things. 
He  toUered— but  still  talked  like  a  gentleman,  though  feebly.  Edge- 
worth  bounced  about,  and  talked  loud  and  long ;  but  he  seemed  neither 
weakly  nor  decrepit,  and  hardly  old. 
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^H*  bcfflii  by  tettintf '  that  he  had  given  Dr.  Paft  a  tesaing,  who 
had  taken  mm  for  an  Irish  bog-trotter,'  &c.  &c.  Now  I,  who  know 
Dr.  Parr,  and  who  know  (nol  ly  experience— for  I  never  should  have 
presnmed  so  far  as  to  contend  with  htm— but  by  hearing  him  with  otben, 
and  cf  others)  that  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  '  dress  him»*  thought 
Mr.  Edgeworth  an  assertor  of  what  was  not  true.  He  could  not  have 
stood  befoite  Parr  an  instant.  For  the  rest,  he  seemed  intelligent,  ve- 
hementv  vivacious,  and  full  of  life.    He  bids  fair  for  a  hundred  years. 

**  He  was  not  much  admired  in  London,  and  I  remember  a  '  ryghte 
fiienie*  and  conceited  Jest  which  was  rife  among  the  gallants  of  the 
dajr-viz.  a  paper  had  been  presented  for  the  reeaU  qf  Mn.  Siddmtio 
the  ili^(she  having  lately  taken  leave,  to  the  loss  of  ages, — for  nothing 
ever  was,  or  can  be,  like  her),  to  which  all  men  had  been  called  to  sub- 
scribe. Whereupon,  Thomas  Moore,  of  profane  and  poetical  memoiy, 
did  propose  that  a  similar  paper  should  be  ni&scribed  and  ctrctanscribed 
'idr  the  tecall  of  Mr.  Edgeworth  to  Ireland.'* 

**  The  fact  wae-^very  body  cared  more  about  kar.  She  was  a  nice 
little  oMSSnmmg '  Jeannie  DeansMooking  bodie«'  as  we  Scotch  say— 
and«  if  not  handsome,  certainly  not  ill-looking.  Her  conversation  was 
as  ^ariet  m  herself.  One  would  never  have  ffuessed  she  could  write 
htrmmne;  Whereas  her  father  talked,  nol  as  if  he  could  write  nothing 
else,  bul  as  if  nothing  else  waa  worth  writing. 

''As  for  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  I  forset— except  that  I  think  she  waa  the 
yonnftest  of  the  party.  Altogether,  they  were  an  excellent  caae  of 
the  kmd  9  and  succeeded  for  two  months,  till  the  landing  of  Madaoie 
4eSta». 

^  To  turn  from  them  to  their  works,  I  admire  them ;  but  they  excite 
BO  leding ,  and  they  leave  no  love— except  for  some  Irish  steward  or 
postillion.  However,  the  impression  of  intellect  and  prudence  ia  pro- 
ibmkh-alid  may  be  useful. 

''JanoarySOth,  1891. 
^  Rode— Ared  pistols.  Read  from  Grimm's  Ooirespondence.  Dined 
—went  out— 4ieard  music — returned— wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  request  him  to  prevent  the  tlieatres  from  representing 
the  Doge,  which  the  Italian  papers  say  ttttt  they  aie  goina  to  act. 
This  is  pietty  work— what !  without  asking  my  consent,  and  even  ia 
oppoeitioBtoit! 

•<Janttary91st«18SI. 
''Fine,  dear,  frosty  day— that  is  to  say,  an  Italian  frost,  for  their 
winters  hardly  vet  beyond  snow ;  for  which  reason  nobody  knows  how 
to  skUlB  (or  skait)— a  Dutch  and  English  accomplishment.  Rode 
out,  as  usual,  and  fired  pistols.  Good  shooting — broke  four  common* 
and  rather  small,  bottles,  in  four  shots,  at  fourteen  paces,  with  a  com- 
Bson  pair  Of  pistols  and  indifferent  powder.  Almost  as  good  wqfering 
or  shooting--considering  the  difference  of  powder  and  pistols — as 
when,  in  1809,  1610,  1811,  1812,  1813,  1814,  it  was  my  luck  to  aplit 
walking-sticks^  wafers,  half-crowns,  shillings,  and  even  the  ^  of  a 
walkmg«Sti<ak|  at  twelve  paces,  with  a  single  bullet — and  all  by  ^ 
and  oaiculation ;  for  my  hand  is  not  steady,  and  apt  to  change  with 
the  very  weather.    To  the  prowess  which  I  hexe  note,  Joe  Manton  and 

*  la  tliii,  I  mther  tiiiok  lie  wmi  minnfonned  ;— whatever  merit  thece  maj 
be  u  the  jest,  I  hare  not,  as  &r  as  I  can  recoUeot,  the  sligh test  claim  to  iU 
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otben  ean  bear  testimony ;— for  the  former  taught,  and  the  latter  has 
wen  me  do,  these  feats. 

<<  Dined-— visited — came  home— read.  Remarked  on  an  anecdote 
In  Grimm's  Correspondence,  which  says  that  *  Regnard  et  la  pldpart 
dee  poetes  comiques  ^taient  gens  bilieux  et  m^Iancoliques ;  eteue  M. 
de  Voltaire,  qui  est  tr^  gai,  n'a  Jamais  fait  que  des  tragedies— et  que 
la  comedie  gaie  est  le  seul  genre  ou  il  n'ait  point  r6ussi.  0*e8t  que 
oelui  qui  rit  et  celui  qui  fait  rire  sont  deux  hommes  fort  differens. — 
VoLvi. 

^  At  this  moment  I  feel  as  bilious  as  the  best  comic  writer  of  them 
all  (even  as  Regnard  himself,  the  next  to  Moliere,  who  has  written 
some  of  the  best  comedies  in  any  lan^^uage,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  committed  suicide),  and  am  not  in  spirits  to  continue  my  pro- 
posed tragedy  of  Sardanapalus,  which  I  have,  for  some  days,  ceased 
to  compose. 

^*  To-morrow  is  my  birthday— that  is  to  say,  at  twelre  o*  the  clock, 
midnight,  i.  e.  in  twelve  minutes,  I  shall  have  completed  thirty  and 
three  yeara  of  age !  I !— and  I  go  to  my  bed  with  a  heaviness  of  neart 
at  having  lived  so  long,  and  to  so  little  purpose. 

^  It  is  three  minutes  past  twelve. — *  'T  is  the  middle  of  night  by 
the  easde  dock,'  and  I  am  now  thirty-three ! 

'  Eheu,  fugaces,  Posthun^e,  Posthume, 
Labuntur  anni  ^— ' 

but  1  do  n't  regret  them  so  much  for  what  I  have  done,  as  for  what  I 
might  have  done. 

^  Through  life's  road,  so  dim  and  dirty, 
1  ha^e  dragg'd  to  three-and-thirty. 
What  have  these  years  left  to  me  1 
Nothing— except  thirty-three. 

'«January98d,1891. 


1821. 

Here  lies, 

interred  in  the  Eternity 

of  the  Past, 

from  whence  there  is  no 

Resurrection 

for  the  Days — whatever  there  may  be 

for  the  Dusl — 

the  Thirty-third  Year 

of  an  ill-spent  Life, 

Which,  after 

a  lingering  disease  of  many  months, 

sunk  into  a  lethargy, 

and  expired, 

Januaiy  99d,  1831,  a.  d. 

Leavmg  a  successor 

inconsolable 

for  the  very  loss  which 

occasioned  its 

Existence* 
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*"  January  Sdd,  1881. 

"Pine  day.  Read— rode — ^fircd  pistols,  and  returned.  Dined— 
read.  Went  out  at  eight— made  the  usual  yisit.  Heard  of  nothing 
but  warr— *  the  cry  is  still,  They  come.'  The  Can*,  seem  to  have  no 
plan— nothing  fixed  among  themselves,  how,  when,  or  what  to  do. 
In  that  case,  they  will  make  nothing  of  this  project,  so  often  postponed, 
and  never  nut  in  action. 

**  Came  home,  and  gave  some  necessary  orders,  in  case  of  circum-, 
stances  requiring  a  change  of  place.  I  shall  act  according  to  what 
may  seem  proper,  when  1  hear  decidedly  what  the  Barbarians  mean 
to  do.  At  present,  they  are  building  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Po, 
which  looks  very  warlike.  A  few  days  will  probably  show.  I  think 
of  retiring  towards  Ancona,  nearer  the  northern  frontier ;  that  is  to  say, 
if  Teresa  and  her  father  are  obliged  to  retire,  which  is  most  likely,  as 
all  the  family  are  Liberals.  If  not,  I  shall  stay.  But  my  movements 
will  depend  upon  the  lady's  wishes,  for  myself,  it  is  much  the  same. 

**  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  what  to  do  with  my  little  daughter,  and 
my  effects,  which  are  of  some  quantity  and  value, — and  neither  of 
them  do  in  the  seat  of  war  where  1  think  of  going.  But  there  is  an 
elderly  lady  who  will  take  charge  of  Act,  and  T.  says  that  the 
Marchese  C.  will  undertake  to  hold  the  chattels  in  safe  keeping. 
Half  the  city  are  getting  their  affairs  in  marching  trim.  A  pretty 
Carnival !  The  blackguaras  might  as  well  have  waited  till  Lent. 

"January  24th,  1821. 

"Returned — met  some  masques  in  the  Corso— '  Vive  la  bagatelle? 
—the  Germans  are  on  the  Po,  the  Barbarians  at  the  gate,  and  their 
masters  in  council  at  Leybach  (or  whatever  the  eructation  of  the  sound 
may  syllable  into  a  human  pronunciation),  and  lo !  they  dance  -and 
sing,  and  make  merry, '  for  to  morrow  they  may  die.'  Who  can  say 
that  the  Arlequins  are  not  right  ?  Like  the  Lady  Baussiere^  and  my 
old  friend  Burton — I '  rode  on.* 

"  Dined — (damn  this  pen !) — ^beef  tough— there  is  no  beef  in  Italy- 
worth  a  curse ;  unless  a  man  could  eat  an  old  ox  with  the  hide  on, 
singed  in  the  sun. 

**  The  principal  persons  in  the  events  which  may  occur  in  a  few  days 
are  gone  out  on  a  ikooting  party.  If  it  were  like  a '  hiehlwnd  hunting/ 
a  pretext  of  the  chase  for  a  grand  reunion  of  counsellors  and  chiefs, 
it  would  be  all  very  well.  But  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  real 
snivelling,  popping  small-shot,  water-hen  waste  of  powder,  ammuni- 
tion, and  shot,  for  their  own  special  amusement : — a  rare  set  of  fel- 
lows for  *  a  man  to  risk  his  neck  with,'  as  *  Marishal  Wells'  says  in  tlw 
Black  Dwarf. 

•*  If  they  gather, — ^  whilk  is  to  be  doubted,'— they  will  not  muster  a 
thousand  men«  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  populace  are  not  inte- 
rested,—only  the  higher  and  middle  orders.  I  wish  that  the  peasantry 
were :  they  are  a  fine  savage  race  of  two-legged  leopards.  But  the 
Bolognese  won't — ^the  Romagnuoles  can't  without  them.  Or,  if  they 
try — what  then  1  They  will  try,  and  man  can  do  no  more — and,  if  he 
VMoiuld  but  trjr  his  utmost,  much  might  be  done.  The  Dutch,  for 
instance,  agamst  the  Spaniards — lAen,  the  tyrants  of  Europe— siaeer 
the  slaves — ^and,  lately,  the  freedmen. 

**The  year  1820  was  not  a  fortunate  one  for  the  individual  me*, 
whatever  it  may  be  for  the  nations.  I  lost  a  lawsuit,  after  two  deci* 
sions  in  my  favour.    The  project  of  lending  money  on  an  Irish  mort- 
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gage  wiB  finsdiy  rejected  by  my  wife^s  trustee  after  a  yearns  hope  and 
trouble.  Thp.  Rochdale  lawsuit  had  endured  fifteen  years,  and  always 
prospered  till  I  married ;  since  which,  every  thing  has  gone  wrong — 
with  me,  at  least. 

**  In  the  same  year,  1830,  the  Countess  T.  6.  nata  6«.  G*.,  in  despite 
of  all  I  said  and  did  to  prevent  it,  would  separate  from  her  husband,  n 
Cavalier  Commendatore  Gl,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  all  on  the  account  of 
•  P.  P.  clerk  of  this  parish.'  The  other  little  petty  vexations  of  the 
year^— overturns  in  carriages — the  murder  of  people  before  one^s  door, 
and  dying  in  one^s  beds — tne  cramp  in  swimming — colics — indigestiona 
and  b&ious  attacks,  &c.  &c.  &c. — 

'Many  small  articles  make  up  a  sura. 
And  hey  ho  for  Caleb  Quotem,  oh  V 

"January  26th,  182L 
**  Received  a  letter  from  Lord  S.  O.  state  secretary  of  the  Seven 
Islands — a  fine  fellow — clever — dished  in  England  five  years  ago,  and 
came  abroad  to  retrench  and  to  renew.  He  wrote  from  Ancona,  in  his 
way  back  to  Corfu,  on  some  matters  of  our  own.  He  is  son  of  the  late 
Duke  of  L.  by  a  second  marriage.  He  wants  me  to  go  to  Corfu. 
Why  not  t — perhaps  I  may,  next  spring. 

"Answered  Murray's  letter — read — ^lounged.  Scrawled  this  addi- 
tional paee  of  life's  log-book.  One  day  more  is  over,  of  it  and  of  me ; 
— but  'which  is  best,  life  or  death,  the  gods  only  know,'  as  Socrates 
said  to  his  judges,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  tribunal.  Two  thousand 
years  since  that  sage'B  declaration  of  ignorance  have  not  enlightened 
us  more  upon  this  important  point ;  for,  according  to  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, no  one  can  know  whether  he  is  sure  of  salvation — even  the 
most  righteous — since  a  single  slip  of  faith  may  throw  him  on  his 
back,  like  a  skaiter,  while  gliding  smoothly  to  his  paradise.  Now, 
therefore,  whatever  the  certainty  of  faith  in  the  facts  may  be,  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  individual  as  to  his  happiness  or  misery  is  no  greatet 
than  it  was  under  Jupiter. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a '  grand  peut- 
£tre' — but  still  it  is  a  grand  one.  Every  body  clings  to  it — the  stu- 
pidest, and  dullest,- and  wickedest  of  human  bipeds  is  still  persuaded 
that  he  is  immortal. 

"January  26th,  1891. 

"  Fine  day — a  few  mares'  tails  portending  change,  but  the  sky  clear, 
upon  the  whole.  Rode — fired  pistols — good  shooting.  Coming  back, 
met  an  old  man.  Charity — ^purchased  a  shilling's  worih  of  salvation. 
If  that  was  to  be  bought,  1  have  given  more  to  ray  fellow-creatures  in 
this  life — sometimes  for  vice,  but,  if  not  more  oflm,  at  least  more  cofi- 
tiderably,  for  virtue — than  I  now  possess.  I  never  in  my  life  gave  a 
mistress  so  much  as  I  have  sometimes  given  a  poor  man  in  honest  dis- 
tress ; — but,  no  matter.  The  scoundrels  who  have  all  along  perse- 
cuted me  (with  the  help  of  ♦  •  who  has  crowned  their  efforts)  will 
triumph ; — and,  when  justice  is  done  to  me,  it  will  be  when  this  hand 
that  writes  is  as  cold  as  ^e  hearts  which  have  stung  me. 

"  Returning,  on  the  bridge  near  the  mill,  met  an  old  woman.  I 
asked  her  age — she  said, '  Tre  croci.*  I  asked  my  groom  (though  my- 
self a  decent  Italian)  what  the  devU  her  three  crosses  meant.  He 
8aid»  ninety  years,  and  that  she  had  five  years  more  to  boot!!    I 
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fepeated  the  same  three  times,  not  to  mistake— nioety-fhre  yean ! !  I*~ 
and  she  was  yet  rather  active— Aeani  my  question,  for  she  answered 
it— 00«  me,  for  she  advanced  towards  me  \  and  did  not  appear  at  all 
decrepit,  though  certainly  touched  with  years.  Told  her  to  come  to- 
morrow, and  wUl  examine  her  myself.  1  love  phenomena.  If  she  is 
ninety-five  years  old,  she  must  recollect  the  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who 
was  (egate  here. 

^  On  dismounting,  found  Lieutenant  E.  Just  arrived  from  Faenza* 
Invited  him  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow.  Did  not  invite  him  for  to-day, 
because  there  was  a  small  turbot  (Friday,  fast  regularly  and  rsu^ 
giously),  which  I  wanted  to  eat  all  myself.    Ate  it. 

'*  Went  out— found  T.  as  usual — music.  The  gentlemen,  who  make 
revolutions,  and  are  gone  on  a  shooting,  are  not  yet  returned.  They 
do  n't  return  till  Sunday — that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  out  for  five  days, 
buffooning,  while  the  interests  of  a  whole  country  are  at  stake,  and 
even  they  themselves  compromised. 

**  It  is  a  difficult  part  to  play  among  such  a  set  of  assassins  and 
blockheads — but,  when  the  scum  is  skimmed  off,  or  has  boiled  over, 
good  may  come  of  it.  If  this  country  could  but  be  freed,  what  would 
be  too  great  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  desire  ?  for  the  extinetioB 
of  that  Sigh  of  Ages  ?  Let  us  hope.  They  have  hoped  these  thou- 
sand years.  The  very  revolvement  of  the  chances  may  biing  it— it  is 
upon  the  dice. 

**  If  the  Neapolitans  have  but  a  single  Massaniello  am<mg  them, 
they  will  beat  the  bloody  butehers  of  the  crown  and  sabre.  Holland, 
in  worse  circumstances,  beat  the  Spains  and  Philips ;  America  beat 
the  English;  Greece  beat  Xerxes;  and  France  beat  Europe,  till  she 
took  a  tyrant';  South  America  beats  her  old  vultures  out  of  their  nest; 
and,  if  these  men  are  but  firm  in  themselves,  there  is  nothing  to  shake 
them  from  without, 

"•  January  S8th,  18S1. 

"Lugano  Gazette  did  not  come.  Letters  from  Venice.  It  appears 
that  the  Austrian  brutes  have  seized  my  three  or  four  pounds  of  Engr- 
lish  powder.  The  scoundrels ! — 1  hope  to  pay  them  in  ball  for  that 
powder.    Rode  out  till  twilight. 

"  Pondered  the  subjects  of  four  tragedies  to  be  written  (life  and 
circumstances  permitting),  to  wit,  Sardanapalus,  already  begun ;  Gain, 
a  metaphysical  subject,  fome thing  in  the  style  of  Manfred,  but  in  fiye 
tuUy  periiaps,  with  the  chorus ;  Francesca  of  Rimini,  in  five  acts ;  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  not  try  Tiberius.  I  think  that  I  could  ex- 
tract a  something,  of  my  tragic,  at  least,  out  of  the  gloomy  sequee- 
tration  and  old  a^  of  the  tyrant — ^and  even  out  of  his  apjottm  at 
Caprea— by  softenmg  the  details^  and  exhibiting  the  despair  which 
must  have  led  to  those  very  vicious  pleasures.  For  none  but  a  power- 
ful and  gloomy  mind  overthrown  would  have  had  recourse  to  suc^ 
solitary  noiiors, — being  also,  at  the  same  timOf  old^  and  the  master  of 
the  woild. 

**  Memorandci. 
« What  is  Poetry  T— The  feeling  of  a  Former  world  and  Future.  • 

""  Thought  Second. 
*•  Why,  at  the  very  height  of  desire  and  human  pleasure^— woildly« 
socialf  amorous,  ambitious,  or  even  avaricious,— does  there  mtngi^  i^ 
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eertain  senae  of  doubt  and  sonow-^a  fear  of  what  is  to  come — a  doubt 
of  what  iff— a  retrospect  to  the  past,  leading  to  a  prognostication  of  the 
future.  (The  best  of  Prophets  of  the  Future  is  the  Past.)  Why  is 
tiyg  %  or  these  f — ^1  know  not,  except  that  on  a  pinnacle  we  are  most 
susceptible  of  giddiness,  and  that  we  never  fear  falling  except  from  a 
precipice — the  higher,  the  more  awful,  and  the  more  sublime ;  and, 
therefore,  I  am  not  sure  that  fear  is  not  a  pleasurable  sensation ;  at 
least,  Hope  is ;  and  what  Hope  is  there  without  a  deep  leaven  of  Fear  t 
and  what  sensation  is  so  delightful  as  Hope  ?  and,  if  it  were  not  for 
Hope,  where  would  the  Future  be  1 — in  hell.  It  is  useless  to  say  where 
thie  Present  is,  for  most  of  us  know;  and  as  for  the  Past,  w/iat  pre- 
dominates in  memory  ? — Hope  hcffltd.  Ergo,  in  all  human  affairs,  it  is 
Hope — Hope — ^Hope.  I  allow  sixteen  minutes,  though  I  never  counted 
them,  to  any  given  or  supposed  possession.  From  whatever  place  we 
commence,  we  know  where  it  all  must  end.  And  yet,  what  good  is 
there  in  knowing  it  f  It  does  not  make  men  better  or  wiser.  During 
the  greatest  horrors  of  the  greatest  pia^gues  (Athens  and  Florence,  for 
example— see  Thucydides  and  Machiavelli),  men  were  more  cruel 
and  profligate  than  ever.  It  is  all  a  mystery.  I  feel  most  things,  but 
J  know  nothing,  except         —  —  —  — 


*^  Thought  for  a  speedi  of  Lucifer,  in  ^  tragedy  of  Cain  .*^- 

"  Were  Death  an  evU^  would  /  let  thee  live  ? 
Fool !  live  as  I  live — as  thy  father  lives. 
And  thy  son's  sons  shall  live  for  evermore. 

'^  Past  midnight.  One  o'  the  clock. 
^  I  have  been  reading  W.  F.  S  *  *  (brother  to  the  other  of  the  name) 
till  now,  and  I  can  make  out  nothing.  He  evidently  shows  a  great 
power  of  words,  but  there  is  nothing  to  be  taken  hold  of.  He  is  like 
Hazlitt,  in  English,  who  ialki  pimplet — a  red  and  white  corruption 
rising  up  (in  little  imitation  of  mountains  upon  maps),  but  containing 
nothing,  and  discharging  nothing,  except  their  own  humours. 

**  I  dislike  him  the  worse  (that  is,  S  *  *),  because  he  always  seems 
upon  the  verge  of  meaning ;  and,  lo,  he  goes  down  like  sunset,  or 
melts  like  a  rainbow,  leaving  a  rather  hch  confusion, — ^to  which, 
however,  the  above  comparisons  do  too  much  honour. 

**  Continuing  to  read  Mr.  F.  S  *  *.  He  is  not  such  a  fool  as  I  took 
him  for,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  speaks  of  the  North.  But  still  he 
flpeaks  of  things  aU  orver  the  world  with  a  kind  of  authority  that  a  phi- 
losopher would  disdain,  and  a  man  of  common  sense,  feeling,  and 
knowledge  of  his  own  ignorance,  would  be  ashamed  of.  The  man  is 
evidently  wanting  to  make  an  impression,  like  his  brother,--^r  like 
G^eorge  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  found  out  that  all  the  good 
things  had  been  said  already  on  the  ri^t  side,  and  therefore  'dressed 
up  some  paradoxes'  upon  the  wrong  side — ingenious,  but  false,  as  he 

*  Thus  marked,  with  impatidiit  strokes  of  the  pen,  by  hinDielf  in  the  origifttl. 
Vol..  II  — T 
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himseM'  says— to  which  •the  learned  world  Baid  nothing,  nothing  aft 
all,  sir.*  The  •  learned  world,'  however,  fcot  said  gomething  to  the 
brothers  S  •  •.  ,r^      ^ 

"  It  is  high  time  to  think  of  something  else.  What  they  say  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  North  is  best. 

'^JanaarySSth,  I83I. 

•«  Yesterday  the  woman  of  ninety-five  years  of  age  was  with  me. 
She  said  her  eldest  son  (if  now  alive)  would  have  been  seventy.  She 
is  thin— short,  but  active— hears,  and  sees,  and  talks  incessantly. 
Several  teeth  left— all  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  single  front  teeth.  She 
is  very  deeply  wrinkled,  and  has  a  sort  of  scattered  gray  beard  over 
her  chin,  at  least  as  long  as  my  mustachios.  Her  head,  in  fact,  re- 
sembles the  drawing  in  crayons  of  Pope  the  poet*s  mother,  which  is 
in  some  editions  of  his  works. 

^  1  forgot  to  ask  her  if  she  remembered  Alberoni  (legate  here),  but 
will  ask  her  next  time.  Gave  her  a  louis— ordered  her  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  and  put  her  upon  a  weekly  pension.  Till  now,  she  had 
worked  at  gathering  wood  and  pine-nuts  in  the  forest, — pretty  work 
at  ninety-five  years  old !  IShe  had  a  dozen  children,  of  whom  some 
are  alive.    Her  name  is  Maria  Montanari. 

"  Met  a  company  of  the  sect  (a  kind  of  Liberal  Club)  called  the 
*  Americani'  in  the  forest,  all  armed,  and  singing,  with  all  their  mi^ht, 
in  Romagnuole— 'Sem  tutti  soldat'  per  hi  liberta'  (•  we  are  all  soldiers 
for  liberty').  They  cheered  me  as  I  passed— I  returned  their  salute, 
and  rode  on.    This  may  show  the  spirit  of  Italy  at  present 

"  My  to-day's  journal  consists  of  what  I  omitted  yesterday.  To- 
day was  much  as  usual.  Have  rather  a  better  opinion  of  the  writings 
of  the  Schlegels  than  I  had  four-and-twenty  hours  ago;  and  will 
amend  it  still  farther,  if  possible. 

"  They  say  that  the  Piedmontese  have  at  length  risen — ca  ira  ! 

"  Read  S  •  •.  Of  Dante  he  says  that  •  at  no  time  has  the  greatest 
and  most  national  of  all  Italian  poets  ever  been  much  the  favourite 
of  his  countrymen.*  'T  is  false !  There  have  been  more  editors  and  com- 
mentators (and  imitators,  ultimately)  of  Dante  than  of  all  their  poets 
put  together.  Not  a  favourite !  Why,  they  talk  Dante— write  Dante 
^— and  think  and  dream  Dante  at  this  moment  (1821)  to  an  exceas, 
which  would  be -ridiculous,  but  that  he  deserves  it. 

**  In  the  same  style  this  German  talks  of  gondolas  on  the  Amo— a 
precious  fellow  to  dare  to  speak  of  Italy ! 

*'  He  says  also  that  Dante's  chief  defect  is  a  want,  in  a  word,  ot 
gentle  feelings.  Of  gentle  feelings !— and  Francesca  of  Rimini-^ 
and  the  father's  feelings  in  Ugolino — and  Beatrice — ^and  'La  Pial 
Why,  there  is  a  gentleness  in  Dante  beyond  all  gentleness,  when  he 
is  tender.  It  is  true  that,  treating  of  the  Christian  Hades,  or  Hell, 
there  is  not  much  scope  or  site  for  gentleness — but  who  but  Danle 
could  have  introduced  any  *  gentleness'  at  all  into  Hdl?  Is  there  any 
in  Milton's?  No— and  Dante's  Heaven  is  aU  love,  and  glory,  and 
majesty. 

« 1  o'clock. 

*•  I  have  found  out,  however,  where  the  German  is  right — ^it  is  about 

the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.    •  Of  all  romances  in  miniature  (and,  peihafM, 

this  is  the  best  shape  in  which  romance  can  appear),  the  Vicar  of 

Wakefield  is,  I  think,  the  most  exquisite.'    He  thinks !— he  might  be 
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•sure.    But  it  is  ▼ery  well  for  a  S  *  *.    I  feel  sleepy,  and  may  as  well 
get  me  to  bed.    To-morrow  there  will  be  fine  weather. 

*  Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay.* 

"January  30th,  1831. 

"  The  Count  P.  O.  this  eveninff  (by  commission  from  the  C<.)  trans- 
mitted to  me  the  new  words  for  me  next  six  months.  •  •  •  and  •  *  •. 
The  new  sacred  word  is  *  •  *  — the  reply  *  •  •—the  rejoinder  •  •  •. 
The  former  word  (now  changed)  was  •  •  * — ^there  is  also  *  •  • — ^  *  ^.f 
Tilings  seem  fast  coming  to  a  crisis — ^  iral 

"  We  tidked  over  yarious  matters  of  moment  and  movement.  These 
I  omit ;— if  they  come  to  any  thing,  they  will  speak  for  themselves. 
Afler  these,  we  spoke  of  Kosciusko.  Count  R.  G.  told  me  tibat  he 
has,  seen  the  Polish  officers  in  the  Italian  war  burst  into  tears  on 
hearing  his  name. 

"  Something  must  be  up  in  Piedmont — all  the  letters  and  papers  are 
stopped.  Nobody  knows  any  thing,  and  the  Germans  are  concen- 
trating near  Mantua.  Of  the  decision  of  Leybach,  nothing  is  known. 
This  state  of  things  cannot  last  long.  The  ferment  in  men's  minds 
at  present  cannot  be  conceived  without  seeing  it. 

^'January  31st,  1831. 

**  For  several  days  I  have  not  written  any  thing  except  a  few  an- 
swers to  letters.  In  momentary  expectation  of  an  explosion  of  some 
kind,  it  is  not  easy  to  settle  down  to  the  desk  for  the  higher  kinds  of 
composition.  I  could  do  it,  to  be  sure,  for,  last  summer,  I  wrote  my 
drama  in  the  very  bustle  of  Madame  la  Contesse  G.'s  divorce,  and  aU 
its  process  of  accompaniments.  At  the  same  time,  1  also  had  the 
news  of  the  loss  of  an  important  lawsuit  in  England.  But  these 
were  only  private  and  personal  business ;  the  present  is  of  a  different 
nature. 

**  I  suppose  it  is  this,  but  have  some  suspicion  that  it  may  be  lazi- 
ness, which  prevents  me  from  writing;  especi^^  as  Rochefoncault 
says  that  Maziness  often  masters  them  all' — speaking  of  the  passions. 
If  this  were  true,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  '  idleness  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,'  since  this  is  supposed  to  spring  from  the  passions  only:  ergo, 
that  which  masters  all  the  passions  (laziness,  to  wit)  would  in  so 
much  be  a  good.    Who  knows  ? 

"Midnight 
*^  I  have  been  reading  Grimm's  Correspondence.  He  repeats  fre- 
quently, in  speaking  of  a  poet,  or  of  a  man  of  genius  in  any  depart- 
ment, even  in  music  (Gretry,  for  instance),  that  he  must  have  'une 
aihe  qui  se  tourmente,  un  esprit  violent.'  How  far  this  may  be  true, 
I  know  not;  but  if  it  were,  I  should  be  a  poet  'per  eccellenza;'  for  I 
have  always  had  '  une  ame,'  which  not  only  tormented  itself  but  every 
body  else  in  contact  with  it ;  and  an  *  esprit  violent,'  which  has  almost 
left  me  without  any '  *  esprit'  at  all.  As  to  defining  what  a  poet  thould 
he;  it  is  not  worth  while,  for  what  are  they  worth?  what  have  they 

dOQO? 

**6rinun,  however,  is  an  excellent  critic  and  literary  historian. 

t  In  the  original  MS.  these  watch-words  are  blotted  over  so  as  to  be 
illegible. 

T3 
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His  Correspondence  forms  the  annals  of  the  literary  part  of  that  age 
of  France,  with  much  of  her  politics,  and  still  more  of  her  •  way  of 
life/  He  is  as  valuable,  and  far  more  entertaining  than  Muratori  or 
Tiraboschi— I  had  almost  said,  than  Guingen6— but  there  we  should 
pause*  However,  H  is  a  great  man  in  its  Ime. 
**  Monsieur  St.  Lambert  has 

*  £t  lorsqu*^  ses  regards  la  lumiere  est  ravie, 
II  n'a  plus,  en  mourant,  i  perdre  que  la  vie.' 

This  is,  word  for  word,  Thomson's 

'  And  dying,  all  we  can  resign  is  breath,' 

without  the  smallest  acknowledgment  from  the  Lorrainer  of  a  poet. 
M.  St.  Lambert  is  dead  as  a  man,  and  (for  any  thing  I  know  to  the 
contrary)  damned  as  a  poet,  by  this  time.  However,  his  Seasons  hai[e 
good  tmngs,  and,  it  may  be,  some  of  his  own. 

«*  February  2d,  1831. 

**  I  have  been  considering  what  can  be  the  reason  why  I  always 
wake  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  morning,  and  always  in  very  bad 
spirits — I  may  say,  in  actual  despair  and  despondency,  in  all  respect« 
— even  of  that  which  pleased  me  over  night.  In  about  an  hour  or 
two,  this  goes  off,  and  I  compose  either  to  sleep  again,  or,  at  least,  to 
Quiet.  In  England,  five  years  ago,  I  had  the  same  kind  of  hypochon- 
aria,  but  accompanied  with  so  violent  a  thirst  that  I  have  drank  as 
many  as  fifteen  bottles  of  soda-water  in  one  night,  after  goinsf  to  bed, 
and  been  still  thirsty — calculating,  however,  some  lost  from  the 
bursting  out  and  effervescence  and  overflowing  of  the  soda-water,  in 
dmwing  the  corks,  or  striking  oft*  the  necks  of  the  bottles  from  mere 
thirsty  impatience.  At  present,  I  have  not  the  thirst;  but  the  depres- 
sion of  spirits  is  no  less  violent. 

<«  I  read  in  Edgeworth^s  Memoirs,  of  something  similar  (except  that 
his  thirst  expended  itself  on  small  beer)  in  the  case  of  Sir  F.  B.  Delaval ; 
— but  then  he  was,  at  least,  twenty  years  older.  What  is  iti — liverl 
In  England,  Le  Man  (the  apothecary)  cured  me  of  the  thirst  in  three 
days,  and  it  had  lasted  as  many  years.  I  suppose  that  it  is  all  hypo- 
chondria. 

''  What  I  feel  most  growing  upon  me  are  laziness  and  a  disrelish 
more  powerful  than  indifference.  If  I  rouse,  it  is  into  fury.  I  pre- 
sume that  I  shall  end  (if  not  earlier  by  accident,  or  some  such  termi- 
nation)  like  Swift—*  dying  at  top.'  I  confess  I  do  not  contemplate 
this  with  so  much  horror  as  he  apparently  did  for  some  years  before 
it  happened.  But  Swift  had  hardly  beeun  life  at  the  very  period  (thirty- 
three)  when  I  feel  quite  an  old  sort  of  feel. 

"  Oh !  there  is  an  organ  playing  in  the  street— «  waltz,  too !  I  must 
leave  off  to  listen.  They  are  playing  a  waltz,  which  I  have  heard  tea 
thousand  times  at  the  balls  in  London,  between  1812  and  1815.  Music 
is  a  strange  tiling.* 

*  In  this  littlo  incident  of  the  music  in  the  streets  thus  touching  so  Mid- 
denly  upon  the  nerve  of  memory,  and  calling  away  his  mind  from  its  dark 
bodlnga  to  a  recollection  of  years  and  scenes  tho  happiest,  perhaps,  of  his 
whole  life,  there  is  something  that  appears  to  mo  peculiarly  affecting. 
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"February  6th,  1821. 

**  At  last, '  the  kiln  ^s  in  a  low.  The  Germans  are  ordered  to  march, 
and  Italy  is,  for  the  ten  thousandth  time,  to  become  a  field  of  battle. 
Last  night  the  news  came. 

"  This  afternoon,  Count  P.  6.  came  to  me  to  consult  upon  divers 
matters.  We  rode  out  together.  They  have  sent  off  to  the  0.  for 
orders.  To-morrow  the  decision  ought  to  arrive,  and  then  sonisthing 
will  be  done.  Returned — dined — read — went  out — ^talked  over  matters. 
Made  a  purchase  of  some  armis  for  the  new  enrolled  American],  who 
are  all  on  tiptoe  to  march.  Gave  orders  for  some  harness  and  port- 
manteaus necessary  for  the  horses. 

"  Read  some  of  Bowleses  dispute  about  Pope,  with  all  the  replies 
and  rejoinders.  Perceive  that  my  name  has  been  lugged  into  the  con- 
troversy, but  have  not  time  to  state  what  I  know  of  the  subject.  On 
aojne  *  piping  day  of  peace*  it  is  probable  that  I  may  resume  it. 

"February  9th,  1821. 

•*  Before  dinner  wrote  a  little ;  also,  before  I  rode  out,  Count  P.  G. 
called  upon  me,  to  let  me  know  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  C^  at 
F.  and  at  B.  *  *  returned  late  last  night.  Every  thing  was  com- 
bined  under  the  idea  that  the  Barbarians  would  pass  the  Po  on  the 
26th  inst.  Instead  of  this,  from  some  previous  information  or  other- 
wise, they  have  hastened  their  march  and  actually  passed  two  days 
ago ;  so  that  all  that  can  be  done  at  present  in  Romagna  is,  to  stand 
on  ihe  alert  and  wait  for  the  advance  of  the  Neapolitans.  Every 
thing  was  ready,  and  the  Neapolitans  had  sent  on  their  own  instruc- 
tions and  intentions,  all  calculated  for  the  tenth  and  eleverUh^  on  which 
days  a  general  rising  was  to  take  place,  under  the  supposition  that  the 
Barbarians  could  not  advance  before  the  15th. 

**  As  it  is,  they  have  but  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  troops,  a  number 
with  which  they  might  "as  well  attempt  to  conauer  the  world  as  secure 
Italy  in  its  present  state.  The  artillery  marches  last,  and  alone,  and 
there  is  an  idea  of  an  attempt  to  cut  part  of  them  off.  All  this  will 
much  depend  upon  the  first  steps  of  the  Neapolitans.  Here^  the  pub- 
lic spirit  is  excellent,  provided  it  be  kept  up.  This  will  be  seen  by 
the  event. 

"  It  is  probable  that  Italy  will  be  delivered  from  the  Barbarians  if 
the  Neapolitans  wiU  but  stand  firm,  and  are  united  among  themselves. 
Here  they  appear  so 

••February  10th,  1821. 

**  Day  passed  as  usual — ^nothing  new.  Barbarians  still  in  march — 
not  well  equipped,  and,  of  course,  not  well  received  on  their  route. 
There  is  some  talk  of  a  commotion  at  Paris. 

"  Rode  out  between  four  and  six— finished  my  letter  to  Murray  on 
Bowles's  pamphlets — added  postscript.  Passed  the  evening  as  usual 
—out  till  eleven--and  subsequently  at  home. 

"February  11th,  1821. 
•*  Wrote— had  a  copy  taken  of  an  extract  from  Petrarch's  Letters, 
with  reference  to  the  conspiracy  of  the  Doge,  M.  Faliero,  containing 
the  poet's  opinon  of  the  matter.  Heard  a  heavy  firing  of  cannon  to- 
wards Comacchio— the  Barbarians  rejoicing  for  their  prmcipal  pig's 
birthday,  which  is  to-morrow — or  Saint  day— I  forget  which.  Re- 
ceived a  ticket  for  the  first  ball  to-morrow.  Shall  not  go  to  the  first* 
but  intend  going  to  the  second,  as  also  to  the  Yeglioni. 
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<<  February  IStb,  1831. 

^  To-dav  read  a  little  in  Louis  B.*8  HoUande,  but  have  written 
nothing  since  the  completion  of  the  letter  on  the  Pope  controversy. 
Politics  are  quite  misty  for  the  present.  The  Barbarians  still  upon 
their  march.    It  is  not  easy  to  divine  what  the  Italians  will  now  do* 

**  Was  elected  yesterday  *  Socio*  of  the  Carnival  ball  society.  This 
is  the  fifth  carnival  that  I  have  passed.  In  the  four  former,  I  racketed 
a  good  deal.   In  the  present,  I  have  been  as  sober  as  Lady  Grace  herself. 

"February  14th.  1821. 

"  Much  as  uMual.  Wrote,  before  ridinff  out,  part  of  a  scene  of 
'Sardanapalus.*  The  first  act  nearly  finished.  The  rest  of  the  day 
and  evening  as  before — ^partly  without,  in  conversazione— partly  at 
home. 

^  Heard  the  particulars  of  the  late  fray  at  Russi,  a  town  not  far 
from  this.  It  is  exactly  the  fact  of  Romeo  and  Giulietta— fio<  Rom^o, 
as  the  Barbarian  writes  it.  Two  families  of  Contadini  (peasants)  are 
at  feud.  At  a  ball,  the  younger  part  of  the  families  forget  their 
quarrels,  and  dance  together.  An  old  man  of  one  of  them  enters,  and 
reproves  the  young  men  for  dancing  with  the  females  of  the  opposite 
family.  The  male  relatives  of  the  latter  resent  this.  Both  parties 
rush  home,  and  arm  themselves.  They  meet  directly,  by  moonlight, 
in  the  public  way,  and  fight  it  out.  Three  are  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
six  wounded,  most  of  them  dangerously, — ^oretty  well  for  two  fami- 
lies, methinks — and  all  Jactf  of  ue  last  week.  Another  assassination 
has  taken  place  at  Cesenna, — in  all  about  forty  in  Romagna  within 
these  last  three  months.   These  people  retain  much  of  the  middle  ages. 

"February  16U1,  1881. 
"  Last  night  finished  the  first  act  of  Sardajiapalus.    To-nigfat»  or 
to-morrow,  I  ought  to  answer  letters. 

"  February  lUth,  1891. 

"  Last  night  n  Conte  P.  G.  sent  a  man  with  a  bag  full  of  bayonets, 
some  muskets,  and  some  hundreds  of  cartridges  to  my  house,  without 
apprizing  me,  though  I  had  seen  him  not  half  an  hour  before.  About 
ten  days  ago,  when  there  was  to  be  a  rising  here,  the  Liberals  and 
my  brethren  C^.  asked  me  to  purchase  some  arms  for  a  certain  few  of 
our  ragamuflins.  I  did  so  immediately,  and  ordered  ammunition,  &e. 
and  they  were  armed  accordingly.  Well— the  rising  is  prevented  by 
the  Barbarians  marching  a  week  sooner  than  appointed ;  and  an  order 
is  issued,  and  in  force,  by  the  Government,  *  that  all  persons  having 
arms  concealed,  &c.  &c.  shall  be  liable  to,*  &c.  &c. — and  what  do  my 
friends,  the  patriots,  do  two  days  afterward  %  Why,  they  throw  back 
upon  my  hands,  and  into  my  house,  these  very  arms  (without  a  word 
ot  warning  previously)  with  which  I  had  furnished  them  at  their  own 
request,  and  at  my  own  peril  and  expense. 

^  It  was  lucky  that  Lega  was  at  home  to  receive  them.  If  any  of 
the  servants  had  (except  Tita  and  F.  and  Lega)  they  would  haye  be- 
trayed it  immediately.  In  the  mean  time,  if  they  are  denounced,  or 
discovered,  I  shall  be  in  a  scrape. 

"  At  nine  went  out — at  eleven  returned.  Beat  the  crow  for  stealing 
the  falcon^s  victuals.  Read  *  Tales  of  my  Landlord*— wrote  a  letter— 
and  mixed  a  moderate  beaker  of  water  with  other  ingredients. 
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"February  18th,  1821. 

*'  The  news  are  that  the  Neapolitans  have  broken  a  bridge,  and 
slain  four  pontifical  carabiniera,  whilk  carabiniers  wished  to  oppose. 
Besides  the  disrespect  to  neutrality,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  first  blood 
shed  in  this  Gennan  quarrel  should  be  Italian.  However,  the  war 
seems  begun  in  good  earnest ;  for,  if  the  Neapolitans  kill  the  Pope's 
carabiniers,  they  will  not  be  more  delicate  towards  the  Barbarians. 
If  it  be  even  so,  in  a  short  time, '  there  will  be  news  o'  thae  craws,' 
as  Mrs.  Alison  Wilson  says  of  Jenny  Blane's  *  unco  cockemony'  in 
the  Tales  of  my  Landlord. 

"  In  turning  over  Grimm's  Correspondence  to-day,  I  found  a  thought 
of  Tom  Moore's  in  a  song  of  Maupertuis  to  a  female  Laplander. 

'  Et  tous  les  lieux, 
Ou  sont  ses  yeux. 
Font  la  Zone  br^ante.' 

This  is  Moore's — 

*  And  those  eyes  make  my  climate,  wherever  I  roam.' 

But  I  am  sure  that  Moore  never  saw  it ;  for  this  song  was  published 
in  Grimm's  Correspondence  in  1813,  and  I  knew  Moore's  by  heart  in 
1812.    There  is  also  another,  but  an  antithetical  coincidence— 

*  Le  soleil  luit, 
Des  jours  sans  nuit 
Bient6t  il  nous  destine ; 
Mais  ces  longs  jours 
Seront  trop  courts. 
Passes  pres  des  Christine.' 

This  is  the  ihau^fUf  reversed,  of  the  last  stanza  of  the  ballad  on 
Charlotte  Lynes,  given  in  Miss  Seward's  Memoirs  of  Darwin,  which 
is  pretty — I  quote  from  memory  of  these  last  fifteen  years. 

'  For  my  first  night  1 11  go 

To  those  regions  of  snow. 
Where  the  sun  for  six  months  never  shines ; 

And  think,  even  then. 

He  too  soon  came  again, 
To  disturb  me  with  fair  Charlotte  Lynes.' 

**  To-day  I  have  had  no  communication  with  m  v  Carbonari  cronies ; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  my  lower  apartments  are  mil  of  their  bayonets, 
lusils,  cartridges,  and  what  not.  I  suppose  that  they  consider  me  as 
a  depdt,  to  be  sacrificed,  in  case  of  accidents.  It  is  no  great  matter, 
supposing  that  Italy  could  be  liberated,  who  or  what  is  sacrificed.  It 
is  a  grand  object— the  very  poetry  of  politics.  Only  think— a  free 
Italy ! ! !  Why,  there  has  been  nothing  like  it  since  the  days  of  Au- 
gustus. I  reckon  the  times  of  Caesar  (Julius)  free ;  because  the  com- 
motions left  every  body  a  side  to  take,  and  the  parties  were  pretty  equal 
at  the  set  out.  But,  afterward,  it  was  all  Prtetorian  and  legionary 
business — we  shall  see,  or  at  least,  some  will  see,  what  card  will  turn 
up.  It  is  best  to  hope,  even  of  the  hopeless.  The  Dutch  did  more 
than  these  fellows  have  to  do.  in  the  Seventy  Years'  War. 
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•«  Febrairy  l^th,  1891. 

"  Came  home  solus — ^veryhigh  wind— Ughtning— moonshine— toli- 
tory  stragglers  muffled  in  cloaks— women  in  mask— white  houses- 
clouds  hurrying  over  the  sky»  like  spilt  milk  blown  out  of  the  pail— > 
altogether  Terv  poetical.  It  is  still  blowing  hard— the  tiles  flying,  and 
the  house  rocking^rain  splashing— lightning  flashing^-quite  a  fine 
Swiss  Alpine  eyening,  and  the  sea  roanng  in  the  distance. 

'*  Visited — conversazione.  All  the  women  frightened  by  the  squall : 
they  w(mH  go  to  the  masquerade  because  it  lightens— 4he  pious  reason! 

**  Still  blowing  away.  A.  has  sent  me  some  news  to-day.  The  war 
approaches  nearer  and  nearer.  Oh  those  scoundrel  sovereigns !  Let 
us  but  see  them  beaten— let  the  Neapolitans  but  have  the  ^uck  of  the 
Dutch  of  old,  or  of  the  Spaniards  of  now,  or  of  the  German  Frotestants, 
the  Scotch  presbyterians,  the  Swiss  under  Tell,  or  the  Greeks  under 
Themistocles— ill/  small  and  solitary  nations  (except  the  Spaniards 
and  German  Lutherans),  and  there  is  yet  a  resurrection  for  Italy,  and 
a  hope  for  the  world. 

<<  February  30th,  lg91. 
^  The  news  of  the  day  are,  that  the  Neapcditans  are  full  of  energy. 
The  public  spirit  lurt  is  certainly  well  kept  up.  The  '  Americani*  (a 
patriotic  society  here,  an  under-branch  of  the  *  Caibonari*)give  a  dinnert 
m  the  Forest  in  a  few  days,  and  have  invited  me,  as  one  of  the  0\  It 
is  to  be  in  <^  Forest  of  Boccacio's  and  Dryden's  *  Huntsman^s  Ghost  f 
and,  even  if  I  had  not  the  same  political  feelings  (to  say  nothing  of 
my  old  convivial  turn,  which  every  now  and  then  revives),  I  would 

S^  as  a  poet,  or,  at  least,  as  a  lover  of  poetry.  I  shall  expect  to  see 
e  spectre  of  '  Ostasio*  degli  Onesti'  (Dryden  has  turned  him  into 
Guido  Cavalcanti — an  essentially  different  person,  as  ma^  be  found  in 
Dante)  come  *  thundering  for  nis  prey'  in  the  midst  of  the  festivaL 
At  any  rate,  whether  he  does  or  no,  I  will  get  as  tipsy  and  patriotic  as 
possible. 
^  Within  tliese  few  days  I  have  read,  but  not  written. 

"February  aist,  1891, 
'^  As  usual,  rode— ^visited,  ftc.  Business  begins  to  thicken.  The 
Pope  has  printed  a  declaration  against  the  patriots,  who,  he  says,  me- 
ditate a  rising.  The  consequence  of  all  this^  will  be,  that,  in  a  fortnight, 
the  whole  country  will  be  up.  The  proclamation  is  not  yet  publishedt 
but  printed,  ready  for  distnbution.  *  *  sent  me  a  copy  privately--^ 
si^  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  think.  When  he  wants  to  be  well 
with  the  patriots,  he  sends  to  me  some  civil  message  or  other. 

**  For  my  own  part,  it  seems  to  me,  that  nothing  but  the  most  de- 
cided success  of  the  BarlMirians  can  prevent  a  general  and  immediate 
rise  of  the  whole  nation. 

"« February  93d,  1891. 

*•  Almost  ditto  with  yesterday— rode,  &c.— visited— wrote  nothing 
—read  Roman  History. 

''Had  a  curious  letter  from  a  fellow,  who  informs  me  that  the  Bar- 
barians are  ill-disposed  towards  me.  He  is  probably  a  spy,  or  an  im- 
postor.   But  be  it  so,  even  as  he  says.    Tney  cannot  bestow  their 

•  In  Boccacio,  tho  name  is,  I  think,  Nsstagio. 
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bostility  on  one  who  loathes  and  execrates  them  more  than  I  do,  or  who 
will  oppofle  their  Tiews  with  more  zeal,  when  the  opportunity  offers. 

"February  24th,  1821. 

^  Rede,  &c.  as  nsnaL  The  secret  intelligence  arrived  this  morning 
from  the  frontier  to  the  C^  is  as  bad  as  possible.  The  plan  has  missed 
-Hihe  chiefs  are  betrayed,  military  as  well  as  civil — and  the  Neapoli- 
tans not  only  have  no(  moved,  but  have  declared  to  the  P.  government, 
and  to  the  Barbarians,  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter ! ! ! 

"  Thus  the  world  goes ;  and  thus  the  Italians  are  always  lost  for 
lack  of  union  among  themselves.  What  is  to  be  done  here,  between 
the  two  fires,  and  cut  off  from  the  N".  frontier,  is  not  decided.  My 
opinion  was, — better  to  rise  than  be  taken  in  detail ;  but  how  it  will  be 
settied  now,  I  cannot  tell.  Messengers  are  despatched  to  tiie  dele- 
gates of  the  other  cities  to  learn  their  resolutions. 

'^I  always  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  bungled;  but  was  willing  to 
hope,  and  am  so  stilL  Whatever  I  can  do  by  money,  means,  or  per- 
son, I  will  venture  freely  for  their  freedom ;  and  have  so  repeated  to 
them  (some  of  the  Chiefs  here)  half  an  hour  ago.  I  have  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  scudi,  better  than  five  hundred  pounds,  in  the  house, 
which  I  offered  to  begin  with. 

"February  25th,  1821. 
"  Came  home — ^my  heai  aches— plenty^  of  news,  but  too  tiresome  to 
set  down.  I  have  neither  read,  nor  written,  nor  thought,  but  led  a 
purely  animal  life  aU  day.  I  mean  to  try  to  write  a  page  or  two  before 
I  go  to  bed.  But,  as  Squire  Sullen  says,  *  My  head  aches  consumedly : 
Scmby  bring  me  a  dram !'    Drank  some  Imola  wine,  and'  some  punch. 

Log-book  continued.* 

February  27th,  1821, 
'I  have  been  a  day  without  continuing  the  log,  because  I  could  not 
find  a  blank  book.    At  length  I  recollected  this. 

"Rode,  &c. — dined— wrote  down  an  additional  stanza  for  the  6th 
canto  of  D.  J.,  which  I  had  composed  in  bed  this  morning.  Visited 
VAndca.  We  are  invited  on  the  night  of  the  Veglione  (next  Dome- 
nica),  with  the  Marchess  Clelia  Cavalli  and  the  Countess  Spinelli  Rus- 
poni.  1  promised  to  go.  Last  night  there  was  a  row  at  the  ball,  of 
which  I  am  a  '  socio.'  The  vice-legate  had  the  impudent  insolence 
to  introduce  three  of  his  servants  in  mask — withotU  tickets,  too !  and 
in  spite  of  remonstrances.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  young 
men  of  the  ball  took  it  up,  and  were  near  throwing  the  vice-legate  out 
of  the  window.  His  servants,  seeing  the  scene,  withdrew,  and  he 
after  them.  His  reverence  Monsignore  ought  to  know,  that  these  are 
not  times  for  the  predominance  of  priests  over  decorum.  Two  mi- 
nutes more,  two  steps  farther,  and  the  whole  city  would  have  been  in 
arms,  and  the  government  driven  out  of  it. 

"  Snch  is  ^e  spirit  of  the  day,  and  these  fellows  appear  not  to  per- 
ceive it.  As  far  as  the  simple  fact  went,  the  young  men  were  right, 
flervants  being  prohibited  always  at  these  festivals. 

^Yesterday  wrote  two  notes  on  the '  Bowles  and  Pope'  controversy, 
aad  sent  thran  off  to  Murray  by  the  post.    The  old  woman  whom  I 

*  In  another  paper-book* 
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relieved  in  the  forest  (she  is  ninety-four  years  of  age)  bronght  me  two 
bunches  of  violets.  '  Nam  vita  gaudet  mortua  floribus.*  I  was  mach 
pleased  with  the  present.  An  Englishwoman  would  have  presented  a 
pair  of  worsted  stockings,  at  least,  in  the  month  of  February.  Both 
excellent  things ;  but  the  former  are  more  elegant.  The  present,  at 
fiiis  season,  reminds  one  of  Gray*s  stanza,  omitted  from  his  elegy. 

*  Here  scatterM  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 

By  hands  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found ; 
The  red-breast  loves  to  build  and  warble  here. 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground.' 

As  fine  a  stanza  as  any  in  his  elegy.  I  wonder  that  he  could  have  the 
heart  to  omit  it. 

^  Last  night  I  suffered  horribly — ^from  an  indigestion,  I  believe.  I 
never  sup — that  is,  never  at  home.  But,  last  night,  I  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Countess  Gamba's  persuasion,  and  the  strenuous  examine 
of  her  brother,  to  swallow,  at  supper,  a  quantity  of  boiled  cockles,  and 
to  dilute  them,  not  reluctantly,  with  some  Imola  wine.  When  I  came 
home,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  I  swallowed  three  or  four 
glasses  of  spirits,  which  men  (the  venders)  call  brandy,  rum,  or  Hol- 
lands, but  which  gods  would  entitle  spirits  of  wine,  coloured  or  su- 
gared. All  was  pretty  well  till  I  got  to  bed,  when  I  became  somewhat 
swoUen,  and  considerably  vertiginous.  I  eot  out,  and  mixing  some 
soda-powders,  drank  them  off.  This  brought  on  temporary  relief.  I 
returned  to  bed ;  but  grew  sick  and  sorry  once  and  arain.  Took  more 
soda-water.  At  last  I  fell  into  a  dreary  sleep.  W<&e,  and  was  ill  all 
day,  till  I  had  galloped  a  few  miles.  Query— was  it  the  cockles,  or 
what  I  took  to  correct  them,  that  caused  the  commotion  1  I  think  both. 
I  remarked  in  my  iUnefis  the  complete  inertion,  inaction,  and  destruc- 
tion of  my  chief  mental  faculties.  I  tried  to  rouse  them,  and  yet 
could  not — and  this  is  the  Soul ! ! !  I  should  believe  that  it  was  mar- 
ried to  the  body,  if  they  did  not  sympathize  so  much  with  each  other. 
If  the  one  rose,  when  the  other  fell,  it  would  be  ^  sign  that  they  longed 
for  the  natural  state  of  divorce.  But,  as  it  is,  they  seem  to  draw  to- 
gether like  post-horses. 

'*  Let  us  hope  the  best — ^it  is  the  grand  possession." 

During  the  two  months  comprised  in  this  Journal,  some  of  the 
letters  of  the  following  series  were  written.  The  reader  must,  there- 
fore, be  prepared  to  find  them  occasional  notices  of  the  same  train  of 
events. 


LETTER  CCCCIV. 

TO  MB.  MOORK. 

**  Ravenna,  January  8d,  1691. 
^  Your  entering  into  my  project  for  the  Memoir  is  pleasant  to  me. 
But  1  doubt  (contrary  to  my  dear  Mad«  MacF  *  •,  whom  I  always 
loved,  and  alwavs  shall — ^not  only  because  I  really  did  feel  attached  to 
her  personally^  but  because  she  and  about  a  dozen  others  of  that  sex 
were  all  who  stuck  by  me  in  the  grand  conflict  of  1615)— but  I  doubt, 
I  say,  whether  the  Memoir  could  appear  in  my  lifetime ; — and,  indeed. 
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I  had  rather  it  did  not;  for  a  man  always  looks  dead  after  his  Life  has 
appeared,  and  I  should  certes  not  survive  the  appearance  of  mine.  The 
first  part  I  cannot  consent  to  alter,  even  although  Mad^.  de  S.'s  opi- 
nion of  B.  C,  and  my  remarks  upon  Lady  C.'s  beauty  (which  is  surely 
great,  and  I  suppose  that  I  have  said  so — at  least,  I  ought)  should  go 
down  to  our  grandchildren  in  unsophisticated  nakedness. 
>  "  As  to  Ms^ame  de  S  *  *,  I  am  by  no  means  bound  to  be  her  beads- 
man— she  was  always  more  civil  to  me  in  person  than  during  my  ab- 
sence. Our  dear  defunct  friend,  M  •  •  Lf,*  *  who  was  too  great  a  bore 
ever  to  lie,  assured  me,  upon  his  tiresome  word  of  honour,  that,  at 
Florence,  the  said  Madame  de  S  *  *  was  oi^n-movihed  against  me ; 
and,  when  asked,  in  Switzerland,  why  she  had  changed  her  opinion, 
replied,  with  laudable  sincerity,  that  I  had  named  her  in  a  sonnet  with 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  &c.  &c.,  and  that  she  could  not  help  it,  through 
decency.  Now,  I  have  not  forgotten  this,  but  I  have  been  generous, 
— ^as  mine  acquaintance,  the  late  Captain  Whitby,  of  the  navy,  used  to 
say  to  his  seamen  (when  *  married  to  the  gunner's  daughter*) — *  two 
dozen,  and  let  you  oflfeasy.'  The  'two  dozen'  were  with  the  cat-o'- 
nine-tails  $— the  *  let  you  o£f  easy'  was  rather  his  own  opinion  than 
that  of  the  patient. 

**  My  acquaintance  with  these  terms  and  practices  arises  from  my 
having  been  much  conversant  with  ships  of  war  and  naval  heroes  in 
the  years  of  my  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean.  Whitby  was  in  the 
gallant  action  off  Lissa  in  1811.  He  was  brave,  but  a  disciplinarian. 
When  he  left  his  frigate,  he  left  a  parrot,  which  was  taught  by  the 
erew  the  following  sounds — (It  must  be  remarked  that  Captain  Whitby 
was  the  image  of  Fawcett  the  actor,  in  voice,  face,  and  figure,  and  that 
he  squinted). 

t  Of  this  gentleman,  the  following  notice  occnra  in  the  **  Detached 
Thoughts," — **  L  *  *  was  a  good  man,  a  clever  man,  but  a  bore.  My  only 
revenge  or  consolation  used  to  be,  setting  him  by  the  ears  with  some  viva- 
eious  person  who  hated  bores  especially, — Madame  de  S —  or  H — ,  for  ex- 
ample. But  I  Uked  L  *  *  ;  he  was  a  jewel  of  a  man,  had  he  been  better  set ; 
— ^I  do  n't  mean  personally,  but  less  tiresome,  for  he  was  tedious,  as  well  as 
contradictory  to  every  thing  and  every  body.  Being  short-sighted,  when  wo 
used  to  ride  out  together  near  the  Brenta  in  the  twihght  in  summer,  he  made 
me  go  h^ore,  to  pilot  him  :  I  am  absent  at  times,  especially  towards  evening ; 
and  the  consequence  of  this  pilotage  was  some  narrow  escapes  to  the  M  *  * 
OQ  horseback.  Once  I  led  him  into  a  ditch  over  which  I  had  passed  as  usual, 
forgetting  to  warn  m^  convoy ;  once  I  led  him  nearly  into  the  river,  instead 
of  on  the  moveable  bndge  which  incommodes  passengers ;  and  twice  did  we 
both  run  against  the  Diligence,  which,  being  heavy  and  slow,  did  commu- 
nicate less  damage  than  it  received  in  its  leaders,  who  were  terra&ed  by  the 
charge  ;  thrice  c6d  I  lose  him  in  the  gray  of  the  gloaming,  and  was  obliged  to 
bring-to  to  his  distant  signals  of  distance  and  distress ; — all  the  time  he  went 
on  talking  without  intermission,  for  he  was  a  man  of  many  words.  Poor 
&llow  I  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  new  riches — of  a  second  visit  to  Jamaica. 


thalis-- 


*  I  'd  give  the  lands  of  Deloraine 
Dark  Musgrave  were  alive  again  ! 

**  I  would  give  many  a  sugar  cane 
^  *  •  L  «  *  ^Qre  aUve  agair  '" 
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**  The  Parrot  loqmitw. 

'"Whitby!  Whitby!  funny  eye!  funny  eye!  two  doaseiit  and  let 
you  off  easy.    Oh  you !' 

**'  N0W9  if  Madame  de  B.  has  a  parrot,  it  had  better  be  tau^t  a  French 
parody  of  the  same  sounds. 

''With  regard  to  our  purposed  Journal,  I  will  call  it  what  you 
please,  but  it  should  be  a  new6pai)er,  to  make  it  pay.  We  can  call  it 
*  The  Harp,'  if  you  like— or  anv  thing. 

**  I  feel  exactly  as  you  do  about  our  *  art,'*  but  it  comes  OTcr  me  in 
a  kind  of  rage  every  now  and  then,  like  •  •  •  •  ^^ 
then,  if  I  do  n't  write  to  empty  mv  mind,  I  go  mad.  As  to  that  regular, 
uninterrupted  love  of  writing,  which  you  describe  in  your  friend,  I  do 
not  understand  it.  I  feel  it  as  a  torture,  which  I  must  get  rid  o^  but 
never  as  a  pleasure.   On  the  contrary,  I  think  composition  a  great  pain. 

**  I  wish  you  to  think  seriously  of  the  Journal  scheme-^or  I  am  as 
serious  as  one  can  be,  in  this  world,  about  any  thing.  As  to  matters 
here,  they  are  high  and  mighty— but  not  forpaper.  It  is  much  aboat 
the  state  of  things  between  Cam  and  Abel.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  law  or 
government  at  &;  and  it  is  wonderful  how  well  things  go  on  without 
them.  Excepting  a  few  occasional  murders  (every  body  killing  whom« 
soever  he  pleases,  and  being  killed,  in  turn,  by  a  friend,  or  relative,  of 
the  defunct),  there  is  as  quiet  a  society  and  as  merry  a  Carnival  as  can 
be  met  with  in  a  tour  through  Europe.  There  is  nothing  like  habit 
in  these  things. 

**  I  shall  remain  here  till  May  or  June,  and,  unless  *  honour  comes 
unlooked-for,'  we  may  perhaps  meet,  in  France  or  England,  within  the 
year. 

'^Tomrst&e. 

**  Of  course,  I  cannot  explam  to  3rou  existing  circumstances,  as  tbey 
open  all  letters. 

^  Will  you  set  me  right  about  your  cursed  '  Champs  Elvs^es  V-^^re 
they  *  ^s'  or  *  ^es'  for  the  adjective  1  I  know  nothing  of  mnch,  beingr 
ail  Italian.  Though  I  can  read  and  understand  French,  I  never 
attempt  to  speak  it;  for  I  hate  it.  From  the  second  part  of  the  Memoirs 
cot  what  you  please." 

t 

*  The  following  passage  from  the  letter  of  mine,  to  which  the  above  was 
an  answer,  will  best  explain  what  follows : — ^*  With  respect  to  the  newspa- 
per, it  is  odd  enough  that  Lord  *  •  »  •  and  myself  had  been  (aboat  a  week 
or  two  before  I  received  your  letter)  speculating  upon  your  assistance  in  a 
plan  somewhat  similar,  but  more  literary  and  less  regularly  periodical  in  its 
appearance.  Lord  •  •,  as  you  will  see  by  his  volume  of  Essays,  if  it  reaches 
you,  has  a  very  sly,  dry,  and  pithy  way  of  putting  sound  truths,  upon  po* 
nties  and  manners,  and  whatever  scheme  we  adopt,  he  will  be  a  very  us^ol 
and  aotxre  ally  in  it,  as  he  has  a  pleasure  in  writing  quite  inconceivable  to  a 
poor  hack  scnbe  like  me,  who  always  ieel,  about  my  art,  as  the  Frendi  hus- 
band did  when  he  found  a  man  making  love  to  his  (the  Frenchman's)  wih  : 
— >  Comment,  Monsieur,— sans  y  dtre  obligi  P  When  I  wmj  this,  however,  I 
mean  it  only  of  the  ezecutiye  part  of  writing ;  for  the  imagming,  the  shadow* 
ing  out  of  the  future  work  is,  1  own,  a  delicioas  fool's-paradiBe." 
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LETTER  CCCCV. 

TO  MB.   MURRAY. 

"  Ravenna,  January  4th,  1831. 

**  I  just  see,  by  the  papers  of  Galignani,  that  there  is  a  new  tragedy 
oC  great  expectation  by  Barry  Cornwall.  Of  what  I  have  read  of  his 
works,  I  liked  the  Dramatic  Sketches,  but  thought  his  Sicilian  story 
and  Marcian  Colonna,  in  rhyme,  quite  spoiled,  bv  1  know  not  what 
affectation  of  Wordsworth,  and  Moore,  and  myself, — all  mixed  up  into 
a  kind  of  chaos.  I  think  him  very  likely  to  produce  a  ffood  trs^dy, 
if  he  keep  to  a  natural  style,  and  not  play  tricks  to  form  harlequinades 
for  an  audience.  As  he  (Barry  Cornwall  is  not  his  true  name)  was  a 
schoolfellow  of  mine,  I  take  more  than  common  interest  in  his  suc- 
CQ6s»  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  it  speedily.  If  I  had  been  aware 
tiiat  he  was  in  that  line,  I  should  have  spoken  of  him  in  the  preface  to 
Uaiino  Faliero.  He  will  do  a  world's  wonder  if  he  produce  a  great 
tragedy.  I  am,  however,  penuaded,  that  this  is  not  to  be  done  by 
foitowmg  the  old  dramatists,^who  are  full  of  gross  faults,  pardoned 
only  for  the  beauty  of  their  language, — but  by  writing  naturally  and 
rtgulariy%  and  producing  regular  tragedies,  like  the  Uredu  ;  but  not 
in  tmi^ton,— merely  the  outline  of  their  conduct,  adapted  to  our  own 
times  and  circumstances,  and  of  course  no  chorus. 

•*  You  wiU  laugh,  and  say, « Why  don't  you  do  soT  I  have,  jrou 
see,  tried  a  sketch  in  Marino  Faliero ;  but  many  people  think  my 
talent '  e$$eniiaUy  undramattCj*  and  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  they  are 
not  right.  If  Marino  Faliero  do  n't  fall— in  the  perusal — ^I  shall,  per- 
haps, try  again  (but  not  for  the  stage) ;  and  as  I  think  that  lave  is  not 
the  principal  passion  for  tragedy  (and  yet  most  of  ours  turn  upon  it^ 
you  will  not  find  me  a  popular  wnter.  Unless  it  is  love,  /uriaui,  cth 
ndfudf  and  haplees,  it  ought  not  to  make  a  tragic  subject.  When  it  is 
melting  and  maudlin,  it  doa^  but  it  ought  not  to  do ;  it  is  then  for  the 
gallery  and  second-price  boxes. 

"  If  you  want  to  have  a  notion  of  what  I  am  trying,  take  up  a  tran»' 
laiion  of  any  of  the  Gredc  tragedians.  If  I  said  the  original,  it  would 
be  an  impudent  presumption  of  mine;  but  the  translations  are  so  infe- 
rior to  the  oriffinals  that  I  think  I  may  risk  it.  Then  judge  of  the 
'simplicity  of  plot,^  &c.,  and  do  not  judge  me  by  your  old  mad  dra> 
malists,  which  is  like  drinking  usquebaugh  and  then  proving  a  foun- 
tain. Yet,  after  all,  I  suppose  that  you  do  not  mean  that  spirits  is  a 
nobler  eleinent  than  a  clear  spring  bubbling  in  the  sunt  and  this  I 
take  to  be  the  difference  between  the  Greeks  and  those  turbid  mounte- 
banks— always  excepting  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  a  scholar  and  a  clas- 
sic Or,  take  up  a  translation  of  Alfieri,  and  try  the  interest,  &c.  of 
these  my  new  ^attempts  in  the  old  line,  by  him  in  English;  and  then 
tell  me  fairly  your  opinion.  But  don't  measure  me  by  tour  own  old 
or  new  tailors^  yards.  Nothing  so  easy  as  intricate  confusion  of  plot 
and  rant.  Mrs.  Centlivre,  in  comedy,  has  ten  timee  the  bu^  qfOonr 
greve  ;  but  are  they  to  be  compared  ?  and  yet  she  drove  Congreve 
from  the  theatre." 
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LETTER  CCCCVI. 

TO  MR.  MURIULT. 

"  Ravenna,  January  19tli,  1831. 

"  Youw  of  the  29th  ultimo  hath  arrived.  I  must  really  and  seri- 
ously  request  that  you  will  beg  of  Messrs.  Harris  or  EUiston  to  let 
the  Doge  alone:  it  is  not  an  acting  play;  it  will  not  serve  their  pur« 
pose ;  it  will  destroy  yours  (the  sale) ;  and  it  will  distress  me.  It  is 
not  courteous,  it  is  hardly  even  gentlemanly,  to  persist  in  this  appro- 
priation of  a  man's  writings  to  their  mountebanks. 

•*  I  have  already  sent  you  by  last  post  a  short  protest*  to  the  public 
(against  this  proceeding"^;  in  case  that  they  persist,  which  I  trust  that 
they  will  not,  you  must  tnen  publish  it  in  the  newspapers.  I  shall  not 
let  them  off  with  that  only,  it  they  go  on;  but  make  a  longer  a[^al 
on  that  subject,  and  state  what  I  think  the  injustice  of  their  mode  of 
behaviour.  It  i»  hard  that  I  should  have  all  the'.buffoons  in  Britain  to 
deal  with— ^tra^f  who  rmll  publish,  and  players  who  will  act — ^when 
there  are  thousands  of  worthy  men  who  can  neither  get  bookseller  nor 
manager  for  love  nor  money. 

'*  You  never  answered  me  a  word  about  Galignam.  If  you  mean  ta 
use  the  two  documents,  do ;  if  not,  bum  them.  I  do  not  choose  to  leave 
them  in  any  one's  possession ;  suppose  some  one  found  them  without 
the  letters,  what  would  they  think  ?  why,  that  /  had  been  doing  the 
opposite  of  what  I  have  done,  to  wit,  referred  the  whole  thing  to  you— 
an  act  of  civility,  at  least,  which  required  saying,  *  I  have  received  your 
letter.'  I  thought  that  you  might  have  some  hold  upon  those  publica- 
tions by  this  means ;  to  ww  it  can  be  no  interest  one  way  or  the  other.t 

"  The  third  canto  of  Don  Juan  is  •  dull,'  but  you  must  really  put  up 
with  it:  if  the  first  two  and  the  two  following  are  tolerable,  wnat  do 
you  expect?  particularly  as  I  neither  dispute  with  you  on  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  criticism  or  as  a  matter  of  business. 

*'  Besides,  what  am  I  to  understand  ?  you,  and  Douglas  Kinnaird, 
and  others,  write  to  mc,  that  the  first  two  published  cantos  are  among^ 
the  best  that  I  ever  wrote,  and  are  reckoned  so ;  Augusta  writes  that 
they  are  thought  ^execrable'  (bitter  word  thai  for  an  author— eh, 
Murray  1)  as  a  composition  even,  and  that  she  had  heard  so  much 
against  them  that  she  would  never  read  them,  and  never  has.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  can't  alter;  that  is  not  my  forte.  If  you  publish  the  three 
new  ones  without  ostentation,  they  may  perhaps  succeed. 

"  Pray  publish  the  Dante  and  the  Puld  (the  Prophecy  of  Dante^  I 

*  To  the  letter  which  encloeed  this  protest,  and  which  has  been  omitted  to 
avoid  repetitions,  he  had  subjoined  a  passage  from  Spence's  Anecdotes  (p.  197 
of  Singer's  edition),  where  Pope  says,  speaking  of  himself,  **I  had  taken  sach 
strong  resohi lions  against  any  thing  of  that  kind,  from  seeing  how  much 
every  body  that  did  write  for  the  stage  was  obliged  to  subject  themselves  to 
the  players  and  the  town." — Spenct^s  Anecdotes^  p.  22. 

In  the  same  paragraph.  Pope  is  made  to  say,  ^^  After  I  had  got  acquainted 
with  the  town,  1  resolved  never  to  write  any  thing  for  the  stage,  though 
solicited  by  many  of  my  friends  to  do  so,  and  particularly  Betterton.'* 

t  No  farther  step  y^fiM  ever  taken  in  this  affair  ;  and  the  documents,  whidi 
were  of  no  use  whatever,  are,  1  believe,  still  in  Mr.  Murray's  possession. 
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mean).  I  look  upon  the  Pulci  as  my  grand  perfonnance.*  The 
temainder  of  the  *Hinti,'  where  be  they?  Now,  bring  them  all  out 
tbout  the  same  time,  otherwise  '  the  variety^  you  wot  of  y^iU  be  less 
obvious. 

**  I  am  in  bad  humour : — some  obstructions  in  business  with  those 
plaguy  trustees,  who  object  to  an  advantageous  loan  which  I  was  to 
furnish  to  a  nobleman  on  mortgage,  because  his  property  is  in  Irelandj 
have  shown  me  how  a  man  is  treated  in  his  absence.  Oh,  if  I  do  come 
back,  1  will  make  some  of  those  who  little  dream  of  it  spiuy — or  they 
or  1  shall  go  down."        •••••• 


LETTER  CCCCVII. 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

"  January  20th,  1821. 

'*  I  did  not  think  to  have  troubled  you  with  the  plague  and  postage 
of  a  double  letter  this  time,  but  1  have  just  read  in  an  Italian  paper ^ 
'  That  Lord  Byron  has  a  tragedy  coming  out,'  &c.  &c.  &c.,  and  that 
the  Courier  and  Morning  Chronicle,  &c.  &c.  are  pulling  one  another 
to  pieces  about  him,  &c. 

•<  Now  I  do  reiterate  and  desire,  that  every  thing  may  be  done  to 
prevent  it  from  coming  out  on  any  theatre^  for  which  it  never  was 
designed,  and  on  which  (in  the  present  state  of  the  stage  of  London) 
it  could  never  succeed.  I  have  sent  you  my  appeal  by  last  post,  which, 
you  nwai  publish  in  case  of  need ;  and  I  require  you  even  in  your  vwn 
name  (if  my  honour  is  dear  to  you)  to  declare  that  such  representation 
would  be  contrary  to  my  irtsA  and  to  my  judgment.  If  you  do  not 
wish  to  drive  me  mad  altogether,  you  will  nit  upon  some  way  to 
prevent  this. 

"Yours,  &c. 

"  P.S.  I  cannot  conceive  how  Harris  or  Elliston  should  be  so  insane 
as  to  think  of  acting  Marino  Faliero ;  they  might  as  well  act  the  Pro- 
metheus of  ^scbyius.  I  speak  of  course  humbly,  and  with  the  great- 
est sense  of  the  distance  of  time  and  merit  between  the  two  perform- 
ances ;  but  merely  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  attempt. 

"  The  Italian  paper  speaks  of  a  *  party  against  it :'  to  be  sure  there 
would  be  a  party.  Can  you  imagine,  that  after  having  never  flattered 
man,  nor  beast,  nor  opinion,  nor  politics,  there  would  not  be  a  party 
against  a  man,  who  is  also  a  popular  writer — at  least  a  successful ! 
Why,  all  parties  would  be  a  party  against." 

^  The  self-will  of  Lord  Byron  was  in  no  point  more  conspicuous  than  in 
the  determination  with  which  ho  thus  persisted  in  giving  the  preference  to 
one  or  two  works  of  his  own  which,  in  the  eyes  of  all  other  persons,  were 
most  decided  failures.  Of  this  class  was  the  translation  from  Pulci,  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  him,  which  appeared  afterward  in  the  Liberal,  and 
which,  though  thus  rescued  from  the  fate  of  remaining  unpublished,  must 
for  ever,  I  fear,  submit  to  the  doom  of  being  unread. 
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LETTER  CCCCVni. 

TO   mu   MURSAT. 

'*  Ravenna,  January  SOtfa,  I89I. 

**  If  Harris  or  Elliston  persist,  after  the  remonstrance  which  I 
desired  you  and  Mr.  Kinnaird  to  make  on  my  behalf,  and  which  I  hope 
will  be  sufficient — but  if,  I  say,  they  do  perntt,  then  I  pray  you  to 
present  inpenan  the  enclosed  letter  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain:  I  have 
said  inpenorij  because  otherwise  I  shall  have  neither  answer  nor  know- 
ledge that  it  has  reached  its  address,  owing  to '  the  insolence  of  office.* 

"  I  wish  you  would  speak  to  Lord  Holland,  and  to  all  my  friends  and 
yours,  to  interest  themselves  in  preventing  this  cursed  attempt  at 
representation. 

^  God  help  me !  at  this  distance,  I  am  treated  like  a  corpse  or  a  fool 
by  the  few  people  that  I  thought  I  could  rely  upon ;  and  1  wom  a  fooL 
to  think  any  better  of  them  than  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

•*  Pray  write. 

**YoiiFi,&c. 

**  P.S.  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  (that  is,  in  literature)  than  to 
prevent  this  drama  from  going  upon  the  stage :  in  short,  rather  than 
permit  it,  it  must  be  mppressed  altogetkert  and  only yorly  copies  drudt 
ofT  privately  for  presents  to  my  friends.  What  cursed  fools  those 
speculating  buffi>ons.must  be  no<  to  see  that  it  is  unfit  for  their  faii^-or 
their  booth  r 

LETTER  CCCCIX. 

TO  MR.M00aB. 

^  Ravenna,  January  93d,  18S1* 
**  Pray  get  well.    I  do  not  like  your  complaint    So,  let  me  have  a 
line  to  say  you  are  up  and  doing  again.    To-day  I  am  33  yean  of  ag^ 

*  Through  life's  road,'  &c.  Ac* 

**  Have  you  heard  that  the  '  Braziers*  Company'  have,  or  mean  to 
present  an  address  at  Brandenburgh-house, '  in  armour,'  and  with  aU 
possible  variety  and  splendour  of  brazen  apparel  ? 

**  The  Braziers,  it  seems,  are  preparing  to  pass 
An  address,  and  present  it  themselves  all  in  brass — 
A  superfluous  pageant — ^for,  by  the  Lord  Harry, 
They  '11  find  where  they  're  going  much  more  than  they  caixy. 

There 's  an  Ode  for  you,  is  it  not  1— worthy 

•«  Of  •  •  •  •,  the  grand  metaquizzical  poet, 
A  man  of  vast  merit,  though  few  people  know  it  s 

*  Alreodj  giyen  in  hii  Journtl. 
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Hie  perosal  of  whom  (as  I  told  ytm  at  Mestri) 
I  owe,  in*  peat  pert,  to  mj  passion  for  past^. 

**  M estii  and  Fosina  are  the '  trajects,  or  common  ferries/  to  Venice  | 
but  it  was  from  Fosina  that  yon  and  I  embarked^  though '  the  wicked 
necessity  of  ihyming*  has  made  me  press  Mestri  into  the  ▼oyaee. 

**  So,  you  hav9  had  a  book  dedicated  to  you !  I  am  glad  of  it,  and 
shall  be  Tery  hi^>py  to  see  the  Tolume. 

*^I  am  in  a  dock  of  troubles  about  a  tragedy  of  mine,  which  is  fit 
only  for  the  (•«•••)  closet,  and  which  it  seems  that  the  managers, 
assuming  a  right  over  published  poetry,  are  determined  to  enact, 
whether  I  will  or  no,  with  their  own  alterations  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  I  pre- 
sume. I  have  written  to  Murray,  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  to 
others,  to  interfere  and  preserve  me  from  such  an  exhibition.  I  want 
neither  the  impertinence  of  their  hisses  nor  the  insolence  of  their  ap- 
plause. I  write  only  for  the  reader^  and  care  for  nothing  but  the  »iwU 
approbation  of  those  who  close  one^s  book  with  good-humour  and 
quiet  contentment. 

**  Now  if  you  would  also  write  to  our  friend  Peny,  to  beg  of  him 
to  mediate  with  Harris  and  Elliston  \o  forbear  this  intent,  you  will 
greatly  oblige  me.  The  play  is  quite  unfit  for  the  stage,  as  a  single 
glance  will  show  them,  and,  I  hope,  ha$  shown  them;  and,  if  it 
were  ever  so  fit,  I  will  never  have  any  thing  to  do  willingly  with  the 
theatfes. 

^  Yours  ever,  in  haste,  ^c^ 


LETTER  CCCCX. 

TO  SUU  MUBBAT. 

^Ravenna,  January  37th,  189L 
•  ^  I  difiTer  from  yon  about  the  DemUj  which  I  think  should  be  pub- 
lished witii  the  XfigpAy*  But  do  as  you  please :  you  must  be  the  oest 
Judge  of  your  own  craft.  I  agree  with  you  about  the  (itfe.  The  play 
may  be  good  or  bad,  but  I  flatter  myself  that  it  is  original  as  a  pic- 
ture of  tMt  kind  of  passion,  which  to  my  mind  is  so  natural,  that  I 
am  convinoed  that  I  should  have  done  precisely  what  the  Doge  did  on 
those  provocations. 

**  I  am  glad  of  Foscolo's  approbation. 

^  Excuse  haste.  I  believe  I  mentioned  to  yon  that— —I  forget 
what  it  was;  bqt  no  matter. 

^  Thanks  for  your  compliments  of  the  year.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
pleasanter  than  the  last.  I  speak  with  reference  to  England  only,  as 
lar  as  regards  myself,  -mkere  1  had  every  kind  of  di8appointmeQt--4ost 
an  important  lawsuit— and  the  trustees  of  Lady  Byron  refusing  to 
allow  of  an  advantageous  loan  to  be  made  from  my  property  to  Lord 
Blessington,  &c.  &c.,  by  way  of  closing  the  four  seasons.  These, 
and  a  hmidred  other  snch  things,  made  a  year  of  bitter  business  for  me 
in  England.  Luckily,  things  were  a  little  pleasanter  for  me  here^  else 
I  should  have  taken  the  liberty  of  Hannibal's  ring. 

**  Pray  thank  Gifibrd  for  all  his  goodnesses.  The  winter  is  as  cold 
here  as  Parry's  polarities.  I  must  now  take  a  canter  in  the  forest; 
my  horses  are  waiting. 

*•  Youn  ever  and  truly." 

VoiH  IL— U 
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LETTER  CCCCXI. 

TO  KR.  IfUUUT* 

**  RaTcnna,  February  8d,  18»1. 

''Your  letter  of  excnses  has  arrived.  I  receive  the  letter,  but  do 
not  admit  the  excuses,  except  in  courtesy ;  as  when  a  man  treads  on 
your  toes  and  begs  your  pardon  the  pardon  is  granted,  but  the  ^oint 
aches,  especially  if  there  be  a  com  upon  it.  However,  I  shall  scold 
you  presently. 

*'  In  the  last  speech  of  the  Doge,  there  occurs  (I  think,  firom  me- 
mory) the  phrase — 

'  And  Thou  who  makest  and  unmakest  sons  :* 

change  this  to — 

'  And  Thou  whokindiest  and  who  qnenchest  suns  ;* 

that  is  to  say,  if  the  verse  runs  equally  well,  and  Mr.  Giflbrd  thinks  the 
expression  improved.  Pray  have  the  bounty  to  attend  to  this.  You 
are  grown  quite  a  minister  of  state.  Mind  if  some  of  these  days  you 
are  not  thrown  out.  *  *  will  not  be  always  a  Tory,  though  Johnson 
says  the  first  Whig  was  the  Devil. 

^  You  have  learned  one  secret  from  Mr.  Galignani^s  (somewhat  tardily 
acknowledged)  correspondence :  this  is,  that  an  EngUth  author  may 
dispose  of  his  exclusive  copyright  in  France, — a  fact  of  some  conse- 
quence (in  iiiM  of  peace)  in  the  case  of  a  popular  writer.  Now  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  shall  do,  and  take  no  advantage  of  yoo,  though  you 
wer<f  soniyy  enough  never  to  acknowledge  my  letter  for  throe  months. 
Offer  Galignani  the  refusal  of  the  copyright  in  France;  if  he  refuses, 
appoint  any  bookseller  in  Prance  you  please,  and  I  will  sign  any  as- 
signment you  please,  and  it  shall  never  cost  you  a  fo»  on  my  account. 

"  Recollect  that  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  as  fturas  it 
may  secure  the  copyright  to  yourself.  I  will  have  no  bargain  but  with 
the  English  booksellers,  and  I  desire  no  interest  out  of  ttuit  eountry. 
«  ^'Now,  that^s  fair  and  open,  and  a  little  handsomer  than  your 
dodging  silence,  to  see  what  would  come  of  it.  You  are  an  exceUoiC 
fellow,  mio  caro  Moray,  but  there  is  still  a  little  leaven  or  Fleet-Street 
about  you  now  and  then — ^a  crum  of  the  old  loaf.  You  have  no  right 
to  act  suspiciously  with  me,  for  I  have  given  you  no  reason.  I  shaSi 
always  be  frank  with  you ;  as,  for  instance,  whenever  you  talk  with 
the  votaries  of  Apollo  arithmetically,  it  should  be  in  guineas,  not 
pounds — to  poets,  as  well  as  physicians,  and  bidders  at  auctions. 

^  I  shall  say  no  more  at  this  present,  save  that  I  am 

**  Yours,  &c 

^  P.S.  If  you  venture,  as  you  say,  to  Ravenna  this  year,  1  will 
exereise*  the  rites  of  hospitality  while  you  live,  and  bury  you  hand- 
somely (though  not  in  holy  ground),  if  you  get  '  shot  or  slashed  in  a 
creagh  or  splore,'  which  are  rather  frequent  here  of  late  among  the 
native  parties.  But  perhaps  your  visit  may  be  anticipated^  I  may 
probably  come  to  your  country;  in  which  case  write  to  her  ladyship 
the  duplicate  of  the  epistle  the  ki^ig  of  France  wrote  to  Prince  John.** 


^ 
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LETTER  CCCCXn. 

TO  MB.    M1TBIU.T. 

**  Ravenna,  February  16th,  1821. 

**  In  the  month  of  March  wiU  arrive  from  Barcelona  Signor  Curioni, 
engaged  for  the  Opera.  He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  a  gentle- 
manly young  man,  hi|^  in  his  profession.  I  must  request  your  per- 
sonal kindness  and  patronage  in  his  favour.  Pray  introduce  him  to 
such  of  the  theatrical  people,  editors  of  papers,  and  others,  as  may  be 
useful  to  him  in  his  profession,  publicly  and  privately. 

"  The  fiAh  is  so  far  from  being  the  last  of  Don  Juan,  that  it  is  hardly 
the  begmnip^.  I  meant  to  take  him  the  tour  of  Europe,  with  a  proper 
mixture  of  siege,  battle,  and  adventure,  and  to  make  him  finish  as 
Anacharsii  dooU,  in  the  French  Revolution.  To  how  many  cantos 
this  may  extend,  I  know  not,  nor  whether  (even  if  I  live)  I  shall  com- 

f^lete  it;  but  this  was  my  notion.  I  meant  to  have  made  him  a  cava- 
ier  seryente  in  Italy,  and  a  cause  for  a  divorce  in  England,  and  a 
sentimental '  Werther-faced  man'  in  Germany,  so  as  to  snow  the  dif- 
ferent ridicules  of  the  society  in  each  of  those  countries,  and  to  have 
displayed  him  gradually  e&l6  and  blai^  as  he  gr^^  older,  as  is  natural. 
But  I  had  not  quite  fixed  whether  to  make  him  end  in  hell,  or  in  an 
unhappy  marriage, not  knowing  which  would  be  the  severest:  the 
Spanish  tradition  says  hell ;  but  it  is  probably  only  an  allegory  of 
the  other  state.  You  are  now  in  possession  of  my  notions  on  the 
subject. 

^  Yott  say  the  Doge  will  not  be  popular :  did  I  ever  write  for  papw 
lariiyf  I  defy  you  to  show  a  work  of  mine  (except  a  tale  or  two)  of 
a  popular  style  or  complexion.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  room 
for  a  diiferent  style  of  the  drama;  neither  a  servile  following  of  the 
old  drama,  which  is  a  grossly  erroneous  one,  nor  yet  too  French,  like 
those  who  succeeded  Uie  older  writers.  It  appears  to  me  that  good 
English,  and  a  severer  i^pproach  to  the  rules,  might  combine  some- 
thing not  dishonourable  to  our  literature.  I  have  also  attempted  to 
make  a  play  without  love ;  and  there  are  neither  rings,  nor  mistakes, 
nor  stalls,  nor  outrageous  ranting  villains,  nor  melodrame  in  it.  All 
this  will  prevent  its  popularity,  but  does  not  persuade  me  that  it  is 
therefore  faulty.  Whatever  faults  it  has  will  arise  from  deficiency  in 
the  conduct,  rather  than  in  the  conception,  which  is  simple  and  seveve. 

"So  you  epirrammaiize  upon  my  epigram?  I  will  pay  you  for 
/AcU,  mind  if  I  do  n't,  some  day.  I  never  let  any  one  off  in  the  long 
run  (who  firti  he^m).  Remember  •  •  •,  and  see  if  I  do  nH  do  you  as 
good  a  turn.  You  unnatural  publisher!  what!  quiz  your  own 
authors  \  you  are  a  paper  cannibal ! 

"  In  the  letter  on  Bowles  (which  I  sent  by  Tuesday's  post),  after 
the  words  *  attempts  had  been  made'  (alluding  to  the  republication  of 
*  English  Bards*),  add  the  words,  'in  Ireland;^  for  I  believe  that  Eng- 
lish pirates  did  not  begin  their  attempts  till  after  I  had  left  England  the 
second  time.  Pray  attend  to  this.  Let  me  know  what  you  and  your 
synod  think  on  Bowles. 

"  I  did  not  think  the  second  seal  so  bad ;  surely  it  is  far  better  than 
the  Saracen's  head  with  which  you  have  sealed  your  last  Utter;  the 
lauqger,  in  pr<^Uf  was  surely  much  better  than  that. 

US 


te  N0TICB8  OP  TUB  {M^n^mn. 

<«  So  F08C0I0  sayv  he  will  get  yoa  a  lto<  citf  better  ia  Italyl  1m 
meani  a  rAroor— that  is  the  only  thing  they  do  dexteroosly.    Tbe  Aits 


—all  but  CanoTa'8,  and  MorgheB%  and  OmcTf  (I  dont  mmmpoity) 
—are  as  low  as  need  be :  look  at  the  seal  which  1  gaTe  to  Willian 
Bankes,  and  own  \U  Haw  ea»a  Qeoife  Bankes  to  quote  *  English 
Bards'  in  the  House  of  Conunonst  All  the  worid  keep  flinging  that 
poem  in  my  iisee.  -    «  .  ^ . 

««Bdioiit  if  a  gnmd  tnmttsr,  nd  hif  Engfiah  m  lety  piettily 
brok«>.  *,        * 

*'As  for  news,  the  Barbarians  are  maidilngott  Nwloi,  wd  if  thsy 
h)se  a  single  battle,  all  Italy  will  be  np.  It  wiU  be  fike  the  SpnlA 
row,  if  they  have  any  bottom. 

** '  Letters  opened  f*— to  be  sure  they  are,  and  timt  *s  the  rpMouwhy 
I  always  pot  in  my  opinion  of  the  Gennan  Aoatiian  ■comidrels. 
There  is  not  an  Itelian  who  loathes  them  more  than  I  do;  aod  what- 
ever i  could  do  to  scour  Italy  aad  the  earth  of  their  infiHnoim  opprev- 
i  we«ild  be  done  eon  OMore. 

«'Yova,lM^?. 


MTTBB  CG€CXin. 

TO  KB.  mmiuT. 

**  Ravenna,  Vebmor  91st^  litl. 
*•  In  the  forty-ftnirth  page,  volume  first,  of  Tuiner*s  Travels  (wMeh 
you  lately  sent  me),  it  is  stated  tfiat  *  Lord  Byron^  when  he  expressed 
such  confidence  of  its  practicability,  seems  to  have  forgotten  that 
Leander  swam  both  ways,  with  and  agunst  the  tide ;  idiereaa  ht 
(Lord  Byron)  only  performed  the  easiest  part  of  the  task  by  swim- 
ming with  it  from  Europe  to  Asia.'  I  certainly  could  not  Imve  far- 
gotten,  what  is  known  to  everr  schoolboy,  that  Leander  crossed  in 
the  night,  and  returned  towards  the  morning.    My  object  was,  to  i 


tain  that  the  Hellespont  could  be  crossed  ataUby  swimmioffv  and  id 
this  Mr.  Ekenhcad  and  myself  both  succeeded,  the  one  in  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes,  and  the  other  in  one  hour  and  five  minutes.  The  eicis 
•was  noi  in  oar  favour;  on  the  contrary,  the  great  difficulty  was  to 
bear  up  against  the  current,  which,  so  far  from  helping  us  into  the 
Astatic  side,  set  us  down  ri^t  towards  the  Archipelago.  Neither  Mr. 
Ekenhead,  myself,  nor,  I  will  venture  to  add,  any  person  on  board  the 
frigate,  from  Captain  Bathurst  downwards,  had  any  notion  of  a  di^ 
ference  of  the  current  on  the  Asiatic  side,  of  which  Mr.  Turner  ipealDs. 
I  never  heard  of  it  till  this  moment,  or  I  would  have  taken  tlie  other 
eourse.  Lieutenant  Ekenhead's  sole  motive,  and  mine  slso,  for  set- 
ting out  from  the  European  side  was,  that  the  little  cape  above  Sestos 
was  a  more  prominent  starting-place,  and  the  frigate,  which  lay  below, 
close  under  the  Asiatic  castle,  formed  a  better  point  of  view  for  as  to 
ivwim  towards ;  and,  in  fact,  we  landed  immediately  below  iC. 

**  Mr.  Turner  says,  *  Whatever  is  thrown  into  me  stream  on  this 
part  of  the  European  bank  tmui  arrive  at  the  Asiatic  shore;*  'Hiis  is 
so  fhr  from  being  the  case,  that  it  imttt  arrive  in  the  Arehipslago,  if 
left  to  the  current,  although  a  strong  wind  in  the  Asiatic  direotMm 
Slight  have  such  an  effeet  oeoasioni^, 

^  Mr.  Turner  attempted  th«  passage  from  the  Asmtie  side,  and 
ftuled :  <  After  fivo^^ad-liwenty  minutes,  lU^vHiiAtis^ftMiil  tdwioe  ^ 
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Inmhrcd  3r«rdi,  he  g»re  it  up  from  complete  ezhaastion/  This  is 
very  poMihle*  and  might  have  oc^umtd  to  him  just  as  readily  on  the 
Boroeean  aide.  He  should  have  «ei  out  a  couple  of  miles  higher,  and 
iDOnld  then  have  come  out  below'fhe  European  castle.  I  particularly 
staled,  and  Mr.  Hobbouse  has  dotte  ao  also,  that  we  were  obliged  to 
make  the  real  passage  of  one  raife  extend  to  between  Ihree  waSfour^ 
owin^  to  the  force  of  the  stream.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Turner,  that  his 
soecesa  would  have  given  me  great  pleasure,  as  it  would  have  added 
one  more  instaDce  to  the  proofs  of  the  probability.  It  is  not  quite 
fair  ui  him  to  infer,  that  because  h€  foiled,  Leander  could  not  succeed. 
There  axe  still  four  instances  on  record :  a  Neapolitan,  a  young  Jew, 
Mr.  Ekenhead,  and  myself;  the  two  last  done  in  the  presence  of  hun* 
dieds  of  Engluh  witnesses. 

^  With  regard  to  the  difference  of  the  current  1  perceived  none ;  it 
m  fiivio«able-to  tfie  swiimmer  on  neither  side,  but  may  be  siemmeid  i^ 
^iliuigiag  into  the  sea,  si  considerable  way  above  the  opposite  point  of 
the  coast  which  the  swimmer  wishes  to  make,  >but  «tiU  bearing  im 
acninet  it ;  it  as  strong,  but  4f  you  calculate  well,  you  may  reach  len£ 
my  own  ezpeneaee  and  that  of  others  bids  me  pronounce  the  passage 
of  Leander  perfectly  practmbie.  Any  younff  man,  in  good  and  tola* 
nhle  slaill  in  svinmini^  nii|g^  succeed  in  it  from  either  side.  I  was 
Ihree  boors  in  swimming  across  the  Taffus,  which  is  mu<^  mors 
hasardona,  being  two  hours  longer  than  the  Helleapont  Of  what  may 
be4ioiie  in  swimming,  I  will  mention  one  more  instance.  In  1618» 
the  Chevalier  Mengaldo  (a  gmtlenmn  of  Bassano),  a  good  swimmef^ 
wished  to  «wim  with  my  friend  Mr.  Alexander  Scott  and  myself.  As 
Imi  eeeflMdpastaenlasly  aoxioos  on  the  subject,  we  indulged  him.  We 
flSl  thiee  stnnedimn  the  inland  of  the  Lido  and  swam  to  Venice.  .  A^ 
the  entrance  of  the  Gruid  Canal,  Soott  and  I  were  a  good  way  ahei^ 
snd  weesMT  no  mora  of  «ar  foieign  friend,  which,  however,  was  of  ne 
cottse^ienee,  as  there  was  a  gondola  to  hold  his  clothes  and  pick  him 
«p^  Beott  asvam  <ob  till  past  die  Riako,  where  he  got  out,  leas  from 
nligaB  than  feem  cAtZ^  having  been  four  honra  in  the  water,  without 
rest  er  etay,  except  what  is  to  be  obtained  by  floating  on  one's  back*— 
tUa  being  the  ^omkiion  of  our  performance.  I  continued  my  cuiifse 
on  10  8aiila  Chiaia,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Canal  (besides 
the  disiance  from  the  Lido),  and  got  out  where  the  Lagnna  once  mom 
opens  to  Foaioa.  I  had  been  in  me  water,  by  my  watch,  withont  help 
•ir  seat,  and  never  toncfaing  ground  utr  boat,  fawr  haun  and  tmert^ 
tnmutm.  Tolhis  match,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  its  pecfomMlieet 
Mr.  Hoppner,.the  eoneul'general,  was  witness,  and  it  is  well  known 
to  many  others.  Mr.  Turner  can  easily  verify  the  fact,  if  he  thipks  it 
worth  while,  by  referring  to  Mr.  Hoppner.  The  distance  we  could 
not  aeottrotdv  ascertain;  it  was  of  course  considerable. 

^  I  erossed  the  Hellespont  in  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  only.  I  am 
new  ten  years  elder  in  time,  and  twenty  in  constitution,  than  I  wae 
when  1  passed  the  Bardanellea,  and  yet  two  years  ago  I  was  capable 
€i  ewimming  fcsur  hoars  and  twenty  minutes ;  and  I  am  sure  that  i 
could  have  continued  twe  hours  longer,  though  I  had  on  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  an  accoutrement  which  by  no  means  assists  the  performance. 
ifar  twe  companions  were  alee  four  hours  in  the^ater.  Mengaldo 
mglit  be  abont  tfair^  years  of  age ;  Scott  about  six-and-twenty. 

**  With  this  experience  in  swimming  at  different  periods  of  ltfe,-net 
only  upon  the  spot,  but  elsewhere,  of  various  persons,  what  is  there 
*  )  me  doubt  that  Leander*s  exploit  was  perfectly  practicable!  If 
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three  individuals  did  more  than  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  why 
should  he  have  done  lessl  But  Mr.  Turner  failed,  and,  naturally 
seeking  a  plausible  reason  for  his  failure,  lays  the  blame  on  the  AtioHe 
side  of  the  strait.  He  tried  to  swim  directly  across,  instead  of  going 
higher  np  to  take  the  vantage :  he  might  as  well  havo  tried  to  Jiy  over 
Mount  Athos. 

**  That  a  young  Greek  of  the  heroic  times,  in  love,  and  with  his 
limbs  in  full  vigour,  might  have  succeeded  in  such  an  attempt  is  nei- 
ther wonderful  nor  doubtful.  Whether  he  aUempted  it  or  not  is  an- 
other question,  because  he  might  have  had  a  snudl  boal  to  save  him 
the  trouble. 

"  I  am  yours  very  tmhr, 
"Bybow. 

<*  P.S.  Mr.  Turner  says  that  the  swimming  from  Europe  to  Asia  was 
'  the  easie$t  part  of  the  task.'  I  doubt  whether  Leander  found  it  so,  as 
it  was  the  return ;  however,  he  had  several  hours  between  the  inter- 
vals. The  argument  of  Mr.  Turner  'that  higher  up,  or  lower  dowiit 
the  strait  widens  so  considerably  that  he  could  save  little  taboar  by 
his  starting,*  is  only  good  for  indifferent  swimmers ;  a  man  of  any  prac- 
tice or  skill  will  always  consider  the  distance  less  than  the  strength 
of  the  stream.  If  Ekenhead  and  myself  had  thought  of  crossing  at 
the  narrowcMt  point,  instead  of  going  up  to  the  Cape  above  it,  we 
should  have  been  swept  down  to  Tenedos.  The  strait,  however,  is 
not  so  extremelv  wide  even  where  it  broadens  above  and  below  the 
forts.  As  the  frigate  was  stationed  some  time  in  the  Dardanelles 
waiting  for  the  firman,  I  bathed  often  in  the  straits'  subsequently  to  our 
traject,  and  generally  on  the  Asiatic  side,  without  perceiving  the 
greater  strength  of  the  opposite  stream  by  which  the  diplomatic  tra- 
veller palliates  his  own  railure.  Our  amusement  in  the  small  bay 
which  opens  immediately  below  the  Asiatic  fort  was  to  dioe  for  thie 
LAND  tortoises,  which  we  flung  in  on  purpose,  as  they  amphibiously 
crawled  along  the  bottom.  Tnts  does  not  argue  any  greater  violence 
of  current  than  on  the  European  shore.  With  regard  to  the  modeH  in- 
sinuation that  we  chose  the  European  side  as  'easier,'  I  appeal  to' Mr. 
Hobhouse  and  Captain  Bathurst  if  it  be  true  or  no  (poor  Ekenhead 
being  since  dead).  Had  we  been  aware  of  any  sucn  difference  of 
current  as  is  asserted,  we  would  at  least  have  proved  it,  and  were  not 
likely  to  have  given  it  up  in  the  twenty-five  minutes  of  Mr.  Turner's 
own  experiment.  The  secret  of  all  this  is,  that  Mr.  Turner  failed,  and 
that  we  succeeded ;  and  he  is  consequently  disappointed,  and  seems 
not  unwilling  to  overshadow  whatever  little  merit  there  iniffht  be  in 
our  success.  Why  did  he  not  trv  the  European  side !  If  he  had  suc- 
ceeded there,  after  failing  on  the  Asiatic,  his  plea  vfould  have  been 
more  graceful  and  gracious.  Mr.  Turner  may  find  what  fault  he 
pleases  with  my  poetry,  or  my  politics ;  but  I  recommend  him  to  leave 
aquatic  reflections  till  he  is  able  to  swim  '  five-and-twenty  minutes* 
without  being  *  exhamUd^  though  I  believe  he  is  the  first  modem  TOiy 
who  ever  swam  '  against  the  stream'  for  half  the  time."* 

*  To  the  above  letter  which  was  pnbliihed  at  the  time,  Mr.  Tamor  wrote 
a  reply,  but,  for  reasons  stated  by  himself,  did  not  piint  it.  At  his  rsqosst,  I 
give  insertion  to  his  paper  in  the  Appendix* 
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LETTER  CCCCXIV. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

'*  Ravenna,  February  2dd,  1821. 

**  Ab  I  wish  the  soul  of  the  late  Antoine  Galignani  to  rest  in  peace 
(you  will  have  read  his  death  published  by  himself,  in  his  own  news- 
paper), you  are  requested  particularly  to  inform  his  children  and  heirs, 
that  o(  thek  *  Literary  Gazette,'  to  which  I  subscribed  more  than  two 
months  ago,  I  h^ve  only  received  one  nvndfer,  notwithstanding  I  have 
written  to  them  repeatedly.  If  they  have  no  regard  for  me,  a  sub- 
scribei^  tbey  ought  tcThave  some  for  their  deceased  parent,  who  is 
undoubtedly  no  better  off  in  his  present  residence  for  this  total  want 
of  attention.  If  not,  let  me  have  my  francs.  Thejr  were  paid  by 
Missiaglia,  the  Venetian  bookseller.  You  may  also  hint  to  them  that 
when  a  gentleman  writes  a  letter,  it  is  usual  to  send  an  answer.  If 
not,  I  shall  make  them  *  a  speech,*  which  will  comprise  an  eulogy  on 
the  deceased. 

"  We  are  here  full  of  war,  and  within  two  days  of  the  seat  of  it, 
expecting  intelligence  momently.  We  shall  now  see  if  our  Italian 
friends  are  good  for  any  thing  but  *  shooting  round  a  corner,'  like  the 
Irishman's  gun.  Excuse  haste, — I  write  with  my  spurs  putting  on. 
My  horses  are  at  the  door,  and  an  Italian  Count  waiting  to  accompany 
me  in  my  ride.  ^  Yours,  &c. 

*  P.S.  Pray,  among  my  letters,  did  you  get  one  detailing  the  death 
of  the  commandant  here  t  He  was  killed  near  my  door,  and  died  in 
my  house. 

«  BOWLES  AND  CAMPBELL. 

'^To  the  air  of  *  Haw  nowt  Madame  Flirij^  in  the  Beggar's  Opera. 

'*B<mlet. 
"  Why,  how  now,  saucy  Tom, 
If  you  thus  must  ramble, 
I  will  publish  some 
Remarks  on  Mr.  Campbell. 

**  Why,  how  now,  Billy  Bowles 
&c.  &c.  &C. 


LETTER  CCCCXV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY.    ' 

*«March3,1831. 
*  This  was  the  beginning,  of  a  letter  which  I  meant  ibr  Perry,  but 
stopped  short  hoping  that  you  would  be  able  Uf  prevent  the  theatres. 
Of  course  you  need  not  send  it;  but  it  explains  to  you  my  feelings  on 
^e  subject.  You  say  that  *  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  let  them  do 
what  they  please ;'  tliat  is  to  say,  that  you  would  see  me  damned  with 
great  tranquillitv.    Yon  a^  a  fine  feUow." 


m  NoncBs  OF  rtn  (ju  n.  iiu. 


TO  Ml 

M  RsTeniMf  Janoaiy  fM,  lasi. 

^DKAa  8IR9 

*  I  have  receired  s  stnnge  piece  of  newi,  which  cannot  be  mora 
disagreeabie  to  your  public  thui  it  is  to  me.  Letters  and  the  gaaettoa 
do  me  the  honour  to  aay ,  that  it  ia  the  intention  of  aome  of  the  London 
managers  to  bring  forward  on  their  stage  the  poem  of '  Marino  Fidiefo.' 
&c.,  which  was  never  intended  for  sncn  an  exhibition,  and  I  trost  win 
never  undergo  it.  It  is  certainly  unfit  for  it  I  have  never  written 
but  for  the  solitary  reader^  and  require  no  experiments  for  applanae 
beyond  his  silent  approbation.  Smce  such  an  attempt  to  drag  ma 
forth  as  a  gladiator  in  the  theatrical  arena  is  a  violation  of  all  the  coor- 
tesies  of  literature,  I  trust  that  the  impartial  pnrt  of  the  piess  will  step 
between  me  and  this  pollution.  I  say  pollution,  because  every  Tiola- 
tion  of  a  right  is  such,  and  I  claim  my  right  as  an  author  to  prevent 
what  I  have  written  from  being  turned  into  a  stage-play.  I  h^Te  too 
much  resoect  for  the  public  to  permit  this  of  my  own  me  wifl*  Had 
1  souffht  their  favour,  it  would  have  been  by  a  pantomime. 

**  I  have  said  that  I  write  only  for  the  reader.  Beyond  this  I  cannot 
consent  to  any  publication,  or  to  the  abuse  of  any  publication  of  mine  to 
the  purposes  of  histrionism.  The  applauses  of  an  audience  would 
give  me  no  pleasure ;  their  disapprobation  might,  however,  give  nm 
pain.  The  wager  is  therefore  not  equal.  Vou  may,  peihi^ia,  aay, 
<  How  can  this  be  ?*  if  their  disapprobation  gives  pain,  their  pniae 
might  afford  pleasure  V  By  no  means :  the  kick  of  an  ass  or  the  sting 
of  a  wasp  may  be  painful  to  those  who  would  find  nothing  agreeable  in 
the  braying  of  the  one  or  the  buzzing  of  the  othei; 

**  This  may  not  seem  a  courteous  compariB<Mvbnt  I  have  no  other 
ready ;  and  it  occurs  naturally." 


LETTBR  CCCCXVL 
TO  MB.  ifnaa4T. 

*  Ravenna,  Maizo,  18S1. 

**  DMAM  MORAY, 

.  •*Id  my  packet  of  the  12th  instant,  in  the  last  sheet  {noi  the  half 
sheet),  last  page,  omit  the  sentence  whicb  (defining,  or  attempting  to 
define,  what  and  who  are  gentlemen)  begins* I  should  say  at  least  in 
life  that  most  military  meo  have  it,  and  few  naval ;  that  s€>veral  men 
of  rank  have  it,  and  few  lawyers,*  &c.  &c.  I  say,  omit  the  whole  of 
that  sentence,  because,  like  the  '  cftismogony,  or  creation  of  the  world/ 
In  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  it  is  not  much  to  the  purpose. 

^  In  the  sentence  above,  too,  almost  at  the  top  of  the  same  page, 
after  the  words '  that  there  ever  was,  or  can  be,  an  aristocracy  of  poets,* 
add  and  insert  these  worda— '  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  write 
m  the  style  of  the  song  by  a  person  of  quality,  or  parU  evpkuitm  ;  but 
there  is  a  nobility  of  thought  and  expression  to  oe  found  no  less  in 
l^hakspeare.  Pope,  and  Bums,  than  m  Danle,  Alfieri,*  ^c.  ftc,  and  so 
on.  Or,  if  you  please,  perhaps  you  had  better  omit  the  whole  of  the 
latter  digression  on  the  vulgar  poets,  and  insert  only  as  Ihr  as  the  end 
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of  the  eentence  on  Pope's  Hoper,  where  I  prefer  it  to  Oowper's  and 
quote  Dr.  Clarke  in  favoor  of  its  accnracy. 

**  Upon  all  these  points,  take  an  opinion;  take  the  sense  (or  non« 
sense )  of  your  learned  visitants,  and  act  thereby.    I  am  very  tractable 

-*in  FROSE. 

^  Whether  I  have  made  out  the  case  for  Pope,  I  know  not;  but  I 
am  very  sure  that  1  have  been  zealous  in  the  attempt.  If  it  comes  to 
the  proofs,  we  shall  beat  the  blackguards.  *1  will  show  more  imagery 
in  twenty  lines  of  Pope  than  in  any  equal  length  of  quotation  in  Eng- 
lish poesy,  and  that  in  places  where  they  least  expect  it.  -  For  instance, 
in  his  linea  on  Sporusi^nowt  do  just  read  them  over— the  subject  ia  of 
no  consequence  (whether  it  be  $<uire  or  epic) — ^we  are  talking  of  poe^i^ 
and  imagery  from  nature  and  art*  Now  mark  the  images  separately 
.and  arithmetically.'— 

1.  The  thing  of  n2Xu 
S.  Curd  of  a$$*$  milk. 

3.  The  butUrftj^ 

4.  Thewhed. 

5.  Bug  with  gilded  wings. 
-6.  Patntefl  child  of  dirt. 

7.  Vfhose  buzz. 

8.  yfeW-bred  spaniels* 

9.  Shallow  streams  rwi  dimpling. 

10.  Florid  impotence. 

11.  Prompter.    Puppet  squeaks. 
13.  The  ear  of  Eve. 

13.  Familiar  toad. 

14.  Half  frothy  half  venoms  spits  himself  abroad. 

15.  Fop  at  the  toilet. 

16.  FlaUerer  at  the  board. 

17.  Amphibious  thing. 

18.  Now  trips  a  laSf. 

19.  "Sow  struts^  lord. 
so.  A  cherub''sface. 

21.  A  reptile  all  the  rest* 

92.  The  Rabbins. 

23.  Pride  that  licks  the  dust-^ 

*  Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trust, 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  lidcs  the  dust.^ 

**  Now,  is  there  a  line  of  all  the  passage  without  the  most  forcible 
hnagery  (for  his  purpose)  1  Look  at  the  variety-^ai  the  poetry  of  the 
passai^e — at  the  imagination :  there  is  hardly  a  line  from  which  a  paint- 
ing might  not  be  made,  and  is.  But  this  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  his  hijrher  passages  in  the  Essay  on  Man,  and  many  of  his  other 
poems,  senous  and  comic.  There  never  was  such  an  unjust  outcry 
m  this  world  as  that  which  these  fellows  are  trying  against  Pope. 

**  Ask  Mr.  GiflTord  if,  in  the  fifth  act  of  *  the  Doge,*  you  could  not  con- 
trive (where  the  sentence  of  the  Veil  is  passed)  to  insert  the  followmg 
lilies  in  Marino  Faliero's  answer? 

•  But  let  it  be  so.    It  will  be  in  vain : 
The  veil  which  blackens  o'er  this  blighted  namOf 
And  hides,  or  seems  to  hide,  these  lineamantSy 
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Shall  draw  more  gazers  than  the  thousand  portraits 
Which  slitter  round  it  in  their  painted  trappings, 
Your  delegated  slaves— the  people's  tyrants.** 

"Yours  truly,  Ac. 

^  P.S.  Vpon  puMie  matters  here  I  say  little :  you  will  all  hear  soon 
enough  of  a  tfenecal  row  throughout  Italy.  There  never  was  a  more 
foolish  step  than  the  expedition  io  Naples  by  these  fellows. 

"  I  wish  to  propose  to  Holnus,  the  miniature  painter,  to  come  out 
to  me  this  spring.  I  will  pay  his  eatpenses,  and  any  sum  in  reason. 
I  wish  him  to  take  my  daughter's  picture  (who  is  in  a  convent)  and 
the  Countess  G.'s,  and  the  head  of  a  peasant  giri,  which  latter  would 
make  a  study  for  Raphael.    It  is  a  complete  peasant  face,  but  an  Italian 

geasant's,  and  quite  in  the  Raphael  Pornarina  style.  Her  figure  is  tall, 
ut  rather  large,  and  not  at  all  comparable  to  her  face,  which  is  really 
superb.  She  is  not  seventeen,  and  I  am  anxious  to  have  her  face 
while  it  lasts.  Madame  G.  is  also  very  handsome,  but  ti  is  quite  in  a 
different  style — completely  blonde  and  fair — very  uncommon  in  Italy; 
yet  not  an  English  fairness,  but  mose  likely  a  Swede  or  a  Norwegian. 
Her  fiffure,  too,  particularly  the  bust,  is  uncommonly  good.  It  must 
be  ImmtM :  I  like  him  because  he  takes  such  inveterate  likenesses. 
lliere  is  a  war  here ;  but  a  solitary  traveller,  with  little  baggage,  and 
nothing  to  do  with  politics,  has  nothing  to  fear.  Pack  him  up  in  the 
Diligence.    Do  n't  lorget*" 


LETTER  CCCCXVn. 

TO  MB.  HOPPHXS. 

**  Ravenna,  April  3d,  1891. 

''Thanks  for  the  translation.  I  have  sent  you  some  books,  which 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  read  or  no— you  need  not  return  them, 
in  any  case.  I  enclose  yon  also  a  letter  from  Pisa.  I  have  neither 
npaxed  trouble  nor  expense  in  the  care  of  the  child ;  and  as  she  was  now 
four  years  old  complete,  and  quite  above  the  control  of  the  servants — 
and  as  a  tnan  living  without  any  woman  at  the  head  of  his  house  cannot 
much  attend  to  a  nursery — I  had  no  resource  but  to  place  her  for  a  time 
(at  a  high  pension  U>o)  m  the  convent  of  Bagna-Cavalli  (twelve  miles 
off),  where  the  air  is  good,  and  where  she  will,  at  least,  have  her 
learning  advanced,  and  her  morals  and  religion  inculcated.f  I  had 
also  another  reason ; — ^things  were  and  are  in  such  a  state  he«e,  that 
I  had  no  reason  to  look  upon  my  own  personal  safety  as  particularly 
easurable ;  and  I  thought  the  ULTant  best  out  of  harm's  way  for  the 
present. 

'*  It  is  also  fit  that  I  should  add  that  I  by  no  means  intended,  nor 
Intend,  to  give  a  natural  child  an  English  education,  because  with  the 

*  These  finee, — ^perhaps  from  fome  difficulty  in  introducing  them, — were 
never  inaerted  in  the  Tragedy. 

t  With  eueh  snxiety  dlid  be  look  to  this  eisential  part  of  hie  daughter's 
education,  that,  notwithstondiag  the  many  advantageB  she  was  sure  to  derive 
from  the  kind  and  femiiiine  eaperintendence  of  Mrs.  Shellej,  his  appreben- 
sioni  leet  her  feeling  nfwa  religious  eubjects  might  be  disturbed  by  the  con- 
tereation  of  ShelleyJiimself,  prevented  him  from  allowing  her  to  remain 
vndsr  his  friend's  roo£ 
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difladyantages  of  her  birth,  her  after-settlement  would  be  doobly  diffi- 
cult. Abroad,  with  a  fair  foreign  education  and  a  portion  of  five  or  six 
thousand  pounds,  she  might  and  may  many  very  respectably.  In 
England  such  a  dowry  would  be  a  pittance,  while  elsewhere  it  is  a 
fortune.  It  is,  besides,  mv  wish  that  she  should  be  a  Roman  Catholic, 
which  I  look  upon  as  the  best  religion,  as  it  is  assuredly  the  oldest  of 
the  various  branches  of  Christianity.  I  have  now  explained  my 
notions  as  to  the  place  where  she  now  is — it  is  the  best  I  could  find 
for  the  present ;  but  I  have  no  prejudices  in  its  favour. 

**!  do  not  speak  of  politics,  because  it  seems  a  hopeless  subject,  as 
long  as  those  scoundrels  are  to  be  permitted  to  bully  states  out  of  their 
independence.    Believe  me 

*•  Yours  ever  and  truly. 

'^P.S.  There  is  a  report  here  of  a  change  in  France  ;bst  with  what 
truth  is  not  yet  known. 

**  P.S.  My  respects  to  Mrs.  H.  I  have  the  'best  opinion'  of  her 
countrywomen ;  and  at  my  time  of  life  (three-and-thirty,  83d  Janu- 
ary, 1821),  that  is  to  say,  aner  the  life  I  have  led,  hgood  opinion  is  the 
only  rational  one  which  a  man  should  entertain  of  the  whole  sex : — up 
to  thirty^  the  worst  possible  opinion  a  man  can  have  of  them  in  gen^reit 
the  better  for  himself.  Afterward,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to 
ikem^  nor  to  him  either,  wkai  opinion  he  entertains^-^iis  day  is  over,  or« 
at  least,  should  be. 

'^  You  see  hvw  sober  I  am  become.** 


LETTER  CCCCXVnL 

TO  MB.  mma^T. 

<"  Ravenna,  April  Slst,  IML 
<*  I  enclose  you  another  letter  on  Bowles.    But  I  premise  that  it  is 
not  like  the  former,  and  that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  how  miicA,  if  any,  of 
it  should  be  published.    Upon  this  point  yotr  can  consult  wi^  Mr* 
Oifford,  and  tnink  tmiee  before  you  publish  it  at  alL 

"YouiB  truly, 
••B. 

'^  P.S.  You  may  make  my  subscription  for  Mr.  Scott's  widpw^  Ac* 
ikkiy  instead  of  the  proposed  ten  pounds :  but  do  not  put  down  my 
natne  ;  put  down  N.  N.  only.  The  reason  is,  that,  as  I  hare  mentioned 
him  in  the  enclosed  pamphlet,  it  would  look  indelicate.  I  would  give 
more,  but  my  disappointments  last  year  about  Rochdale  and  the  trans- 
fer from  the'fnnds  render  me  more  economical  for  the  present." 


LETTER  CCCCXIX. 

TO  MK.   SHILLBT. 

^Ravenna,  April  96th,  1B2U 
^  The  child  continues  doing  well,  and  the  accounts  are  regular  and 
favourable.    It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  you  »ud  Mrs.  Sheltey  do  not 
^diaapinoye  of  the  step  whidi  1  have  taken*  whioh  is  jnerely  temporaiy^i 
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^  I  MB  very  forry  to  hear  wbal  yoa  say  of  Keitta    it  k  ><tiiafijy 
trne  t    I  did  tiot  think  criticism  had  oeea  to  killingr.    Thouf^  I  < — 
from  you  eMentioUy  in  your  estimate  of  his  performanosst  I  so  i 
abhiv  all  unneceasary  pain,  that  I  would  rather  be^d  been  si 

the  hifftiest  peak  of  Parnassas  than  have  perished  in  such  a  i 

Poor  fellow !  thoogk  with  auch  inordinate  self*love  he  woidd  pnAwblf 
have  not  been  very  happy.  I  read  the  review  of  *  Endymion*  in  tlio 
Quarteriy.  It  was  aevere,*--biit  sarely  not  so  severe  as  my  ivvMrs 
in  that  and  other  journals  upon  others. 

**  1  recollect  the  effect  on  me  of  the  fidtnfburgh  on  my  irsi  peon; 
it  was  raffe,  and  resistance,  and  redress-^bitt  not  despoodeacy  nor 
despair.  1  grant  that  those  are  not  amiable  feelings ;  bat,  in  this 
world  of  bustle  and  broil,  and  especially  in  the  career  of  writing,  a 
man  should  calculate  upon  his  powen  of  renttance  before  he  goes 
inlotkoMiBa. 

*  Expect  not  life  from  pain  nor  danger  fseo. 
Nor  d^em  the  doom  of  man  revciied  for  thee.' 

'^Yonkaowny  epanoii  ofl&otfjsoNiJ-Aimif  school  of  poetry.  Ton 
also  Icnow  usy  high  opinion  of  your  own  poetry,-*4iecause  it  is  ^  at 
sehooL  I  read  Cenei-^tet,  besides  that  I  think  the  nd^ett  essentially 
—dramatic, )  am  not  an  admirer  of  our  old  dramaftists,  a^trnM^k  I 
deny  that  the  English  have  hitherto  had  a  drama  at  all.  Your  Oenei 
however,  was  a  work  of  power  and  poetry.  As  lo  Mif  draaM,  pray 
revenge  younelf  upon  it,  by  being  as  free  as  I  have  been  with  yours. 

**  I  nave  not  yet  got  your  Prometheus,  which  I  long  to  see.  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  mine,  end  do  not  know  Ihat  it  is  yet  fiublished.  I 
have  publish^  a  pamphlet  on  the  Pope  controveny,  which  yo\i  will 
not  like.  Had  I  known  that  Keats  was  dead— or  that  he  was  aKve 
and  so  sensitive— I  should  have  omitted  some  remarks  upon  his 
poetry,  to  which  I  was  proroked  by  his  o/tadb  upon  Pi^m^  and  my  dis- 
apprsbatioB  of  kis  lonm  style  of  writing. 

"  You  want  me  to  undertake  a  great  Poem  I  base  not  tiw  iiiclin»» 
tion  nor  tbe  fower.  As  I  grow  older,  the  indiiiNrenoo— «io<  to  lilo^ 
for  we  love  it  by  iQstiuct«-<hiit  to  the  stinuili  of  life,  inoreaoea.  Bo- 
sides*  this  late  failure  of  the  Italians  has  latteriy  disappointed  me  for 
many  reasons^— some  public,  some  personal.    My  respects  to  Mrs.  8. 

••  Youn  ever. 

*"  P.«.  Gould  not  you  and  I  contrive  to  aaeet  this  summer}  OmM 
aot  yon  take  A  run  heie  tUmuf 


LETTER  CCGCXX. 

TO  MB.  MUaSAT. 

<' Ravenna,  April  S6th,  1881. 
^  I  sent  you  by  last  pa$iu  a  large  packet,  ^hich  will  not  do  for 

riblication  (I  suspect),  being,  as  the  apprentices  say,  *  damned-  low.' 
pot  etr  also  for  a  week  or  two  sending  the  Italian  scrawl  which  will 
loirm  a  note  to  it.    The  reason  is,  that  letters  being  iupcned,  1  JiiMifo 
•  hide  a  woe.' 
^WeHhaffoymifiMiahedthBTrafi^yJ  gnddoiittmlintlnHMMi 
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^JmH  Me  what  Sheney  writes  me,  that  poor  Jokn  Keate  died  at 
Rome  of  the  Quarterty  Review  t  I  am  very  eoriy  for  it,  though  I 
thkik  he  tock  the  wnmg  ]ine  as  a  poet,  and  was  spoiled  by  Cockneyfy- 
Ing,  and  saburbing,aiid  versify ingr  Tooke's  Pantheon  and  Leropriere^s 
Dictionary.  I  knew,  hy  experience,  that  a  savage  review  is  hemlock 
lo  a.8uekmg  author;  and  the  one  on  me  (which  produced  the  English 
Baodfl,  fte.)  knocked  me  down— but  I  got  up  again.  Instead  of  burst- 
ing a  blood-vessd,  I  drank  three  bottles  of  claret,  and  begun  an  an- 
swer, finding  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  article  for  which  I  could 
lawfotly  kaook  Jeffrey  on  the  head,  in  an  honouraUe  way »  However, 
I  woold  not  be  the  perM>n  who  wrote  the  homicidal  nrticle  fer  all 
the  honour  and  glory  in  th$  world,  though  I  by  no  means  approve  of 
that  school  of  scribbling  which  it  treats  upon. 

**  Yon  see  the  Italians  have  made  a  sad  business  of  it,— all  owing  to 
treachery  and  disunion  among  themselves.  It  has 'given  me  great 
vexation.  The  execrations  heaped  upon  the  Neapolitanir  by  the  other 
Italians  are  quite  in  unison  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Euiopd. 

•♦Yoiwrs,&c. 

'^P.S.  Your  latest  packet  of  books  ts  on  its  m^y  here,  but  not 
arrived.  Kenilworth  excellent.  Thanks  for  the  pocket-books,  of 
whioh  I  have  made  presents  to  those  ladies  who  like  cuts,  and  land- 
fcapee,  and  all  that.  I  have  got  an  Italian  book  or  two  which  1  should 
like  to  send  you  if  I  had  an  opportunity. 

^  1  an  not  at  present  in  the  veir  highest  heaUh,-^pring,  pmbably ; 
so  I  have  lowered  my  diet  and  taken  to  Epsom  sajts. 

**  As  you  say  my  pro$3  is  good,  why  do  n*t  you  treat  with  Moore  for 
the  reversion  of  the  Memoirs  %--c(mdtiionaUyy  reeoUect;  not  to  be  pub> 
*  lished  before  decease.  He  has  the  permission  to  dispose  of  them,  and 
I  advised  hun  to  do  so." 


LETTER  CCCCXXI. 
TO  ua.  Mooas. 

**  Ravenna,  April  dSth,  18S1. 

••You  eannot  have  heen  more  disappointed  than  myself,  ijOr  so 
mueh  deceived.  I  hi^ve  been  so  at  some  personal  risk.aiso,  which  is 
not  yet  done  away  with.  However,  no  time  nor  circumstanoee  shall 
alter  ray  tone  nor  my  feelings  of  indignation  against  tyranny  tri- 
umphant. The  present  business  has  been  as  much  a  work  of  treachery 
as  of  cowardice,— though  both  may  have  done  their  part.  If  ever  you 
and  I  meet  again,  I  wUl  have  a  talk  with  you  upon  the  sobject.  At 
ptesent,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  can  write  but  little,  as  all  ietters  are 
ofMsned.  In  mine  they  shall  always  find  my  sentimenU,  but  nothing 
that  can  lead  to  the  oppression  of  others. 

••  You  will  please  to  recollect  that  the  Neapolitans  arc  nowhere  now 
more  execrated  than  in  Italy,  and  not  blame  a  whole  people  for  the 
vices  of  a  province.  That  would  be  like  condemning  Great  Britain 
because  they  plunder  wrecks  in  Cornwall 

•*  And  now,  let  us  be  literary ;— a  sad  falling  off,  but  it  is  always  a 
conaolation.  If  'Othello^s  occupation  be  gone,*  let  us  take  to  the. 
next  best ;  and,  if  we  cannot  contribute  to  make  mankind  more  free 
and  wise,  we  may  amuse  ourselves  and  thoee  who  like  it.    What  are 
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yon  writing  t    I  have  been  scribbling  at  ihtenrals,  and  Murray  will  be 
publishing  about  now. 

^  Lady  Noel  has,  as  you  say,  been  dangerously  ill ;  but  it  may  coa> 
sole  you  to  learn  that  she  is  dangerously  well  again. 

"  I  have  written  a  sheet  or  two  more  of  Memoranda  for  you;  and  I 
kept  a  little  Journal  for  about  a  month  or  two,  till  I  had  filled  the  pa- 
per-book. I  then  left  it  off,  as  things  grew  busy  and,  afterward,  too 
gloomy  to  set  down  without  a  painful  feeling.  This  I  should  be  glad 
to  send  you,  if  I  had  an  opportunity ;  but  a  volume,  however  small, 
do  n*t  go  well  by  such  posts  as  exist  in  this  Inquisition  of  a  country. 

*'  I  have  no  news.  As  a  very  pretty  woman  said  to  me  a  few  nights 
ago,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  as  she  sat  at  the  harpsichord,  *  Alas ! 
the  Italians  must  now  return  to  making  operas.*  I  fear  thai  and  mac« 
caroni  are  their  forte,  and  '  motley  their  only  wear.'  However,  there 
are  some  high  spirits  among  them  still.    Pray  write. 

^  And  believe  me,  ^c.** 


LETTER  CCCCXXn. 

TO  MB.   MOOaS. 

'<  Ravenna,  May  3d,  1891. 

**  Thouffh  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  28th  ultimo,  I  must  acknowledge 
yours  of  this  day,  with  the  lines.**  They  are  sublime,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful, and  in  your  very  best  mood  and  manner.  They  are  also  but  too 
true.  However,  do  not  confound  the  scoundrels  at  the  heel  of  the 
boot  with  their  betters  at  the  top  of  it.  I  assure  you  that  there  are 
some  loftier  spirits. 

**  Nothing,  however,  can  be  better  than  your  poem,  or  more  deserved 
by  the  Lazzaroni.  They  are  now  abhorred  and  disclaimed  nowhere 
more  than  here.  We  will  talk  over  these  things  (if  we  meet)  Bome 
day,  and  I  will  recount  my  own  adventures,  some  of  which  have  been 
a  little  hazardous,  perhaps. 

*^So  you  have  got  the  Letter  on  Bowles  tf  I  ^o  ^o^  recollect  to 
have  said  any  thing  of  you  that  could  offend,— certainly,  nothing  in- 
tentionally. As  for  *  *,  I  meant  him  a  compliment.  I  wrote  the 
whole  off-hand,  without  copy  or  correction,  and  expecting  then'^every 
day  to  be  called  into  the  field.  What  have  I  said  of  youT  I  am  sure 
I  forget.  It  must  be  something  of  regret  for  your  approbation  of 
Bowles.  And  did  you  not  approve,  as  he  says?  Would  1  had  knowa 
that  before !    I  would  have  given  him  some  more  gruel.^    My  inten- 

*  **  Ay,  down  to  the  dust  with  them,  Blaves  as  tbey  are,'*  ftc  kc 
1 1  had  not,  when  I  wrote,  teen  this  pamphlet,  as  he  suppotes,  but  had 
merely  heard  from  some  friends,  that  his  pen  had  ^run  a-muck"  in  il,  and 
that  I  myself  had  not  escaped  a  slight  graze  in  its  career. 

%  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  of  the  use  to  which  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Bowles  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  apply  my  name  in  this  controversy, 
that,  as  far  as  my  own  knowledge  of  the  subject  extended,  I  was  disposed  to 
agree  with  ntUhtr  of  the  extreme  opinions  into  which,  as  it  appeared  to  me, 
my  distinguished  friends  had  diverged  ;~neither  with 'Lord  Byron  in  that 
spirit  of  partisanship  which  led  him  to  place  Pope  above  Shakspeare  and  MU- 
ton,  nor  with  Mr.  Bowles  in  such  an  application  of  the  **-  principles"  of  poetry 
as  could  tend  to  sink  Pope,  on  the  scale  of  his  art,  to  any  rank  below  the  ywj 
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tioD  was  to  make  fan  of  all  these  fellows ;  but  how  I  succeeded,  I 
do  nH  know. 

**  As  to  Pope,  1  have  always  regarded  him  as  the  greatest  name  in 
our  poetry.  Depend  upon  it,  the  rest  are  barbarians.  He  is  a  Greek 
Temple,  with  a  Gothic  Cathedral  on  one  hand,  and  a  Turkish  Mosaue 
and  all  sorts  of  fantastic  pagodas  and  conventicles  about  him.  You 
may  call  Shakspeare  and  Milton  pyramids,  if  you  please,  but  I  prefer 
the  Temple  of  Theseus  or  the  Parthenon  to  a  mountain  of  burnt 
brickwork. 

^  The  Murray  has  written  to  me  but  once^  the  day  of  its  publica- 
tion, when  it  seemed  prosperous.  But  I  have  heard  of  late  from  Eng- 
land but  rare]y.  Of  Murray's  other  publications  (of  mine^  I  know 
nothing, — ^nor  whether  he  has  published.  He  was  to  have  clone  so  a 
month  ago.  I  wish  you  would  do  something,  or  that  we  were 
together. 

"  Ever  yours  and  affectionately, 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  began,  under  the  title  of  ^  Detached 
Thoughts,**  that  Book  of  Notices  or  Memorandums,  from  which,  in 
the  course  of  these  pages,  I  have  extracted  so  many  curious  illustra- 
tions of  his  life  and  opinions,  and  of  which  the  opening  article  is  as 
follows : 

'*  Among  various  Journals,  Memoranda,  Diaries,  &c.  which  1  have 
kept  in  the  course  of  my  living,  I  began  one  about  three  months 
ago,  and  carried  it  on  till  1  had  filled  one  paper-book  (thinnish),  and 
two  sheets  or  so  of  another.  I  then  left  off,  partly  because  I  thought 
we  should  have  some  business  here,  and  I  had  furbished  up  my  arms 
and  got  my  apparatus  ready  for  taking  a  turn  with  the  patriots,  havinff 
my  drawers  full  of  their  proclamations,  oaths,  and  resolutions,  and 
my  lower  rooms  of  their  hidden  weapons,  ojf  most  calibers, — ^and 
partly  because  I  had  filled  my  paper-book. 

'*  But  the  Neapolitans  have  betrayed  themselves  and  all  the  world ; 
and  those  who  would  have  given  their  blood  for  Italy  can  now  only 
give  her  their  tears. 

*'  Some  day  or  other,  if  dust  holds  together,  I  have  been  enough  in 
the  secret  (at  least  in  this  part  of  the  country)  to  cast  perhaps  some 
little  light  upon  the  atrocious  treachery  which  has  replunged  Italy  into 
barbarism :  at  present  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  temper.  How- 
ever, the  real  Italians  are  not  to  blame ;  merely  the  scoundrels  at  the 
heel  of  the  boot,  which  the  Hun  now  wears,  and  will  tnunple  them  to 
ashes  with  for  their  servility.  I  have  risked  myself  with  the  others 
here,  and  how  far  I  may  or  may  not  be  compromised  is  a  problem  at 
this  moment.  Some  of  them,  like  Craigengelt,  would  'tell  all,  and 
more  than  all,  to  save  themselves.'  But,  come  what  may,  the  cause 
was  a  glorious  one,  though  it  reads  at  present  as  if  the  Greeks  had 
run  away  from  Xerxes.  Happy  the  few  who  have  only  to  reproach 
themselves  with  believing  that  these  rascals  were  less  '  rascaille'  than 
thi*y  proved ! — Here  in  Romagna,  the  efforts  were  necessarily  limited 
to  preparations  and  good  intentions,  until  the  Germans  were  fairly  en- 
first.  Such  being  the  middle  state  of  my  opinion  on  the  qnestlon,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  understand  how  one  of  my  Controversial  friends  should  be  as  mis- 
taken in  sappoding  me  to  differ  altogether  from  his  views,  as  the  othM  was  in 
taking  for  granted  that  I  had  janged  myself  wholly  on  his  side. 
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ffaged  in  equal  warfare — ^as  we  are  cpon  their  Tery  frontiers^  withoul  a 
siuele  fort  or  hill  nearer  than  San  Marino.    Whether  •  hell  will  be 

Kvcd  with'  those  'good  intentions,'  1  know  not;  but  there  will  pro- 
hly  be  a  ^ood  store  of  Neapolitans  to  walk  npoa  the  pavement, 
whatever  may  be  its  composition.  Slabs  of  lava  from  their  rooantaii^ 
with  the  bodies  of  their  own  damned  souls  for  cement,  would  be  the 
fittest  causeway  for  Satan's  '  Corso.'" 

LETTER  CCCCXXIII. 

.  TO  MR.  HUaaAT. 

**  Ravenna,  May  lOth,  1891. 

'*  I  have  Just  got  yonr  packet.  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Bowles,  and  Mr. 
Bowles  is  obliged  to  me,  for  having  restored  him  to  good-humour. 
He  is  to  write,  and  you  to  publish,  what  you  please, — motto  and  subject. 
I  desire  nothing  but  fair  pla^  for  all  parties.  Of  course,  aiter  the  new 
tone  of  Mr.  Bowles,  you  will  not  publish  my  defence  of  GiUkrUt :  it 
would  be  brutal  to  do  so  after  his  urbanity,  for  it  is  rather  too  rough, 
like  his  own  attack  upon  Gilchrist.  You  may  tell  him  what  I  say 
there  of  hi$  Misnonary  (it  is  praised,  as  it  deserves V  However,  ana 
'  if  there  are  any  passages  not  personal  to  Bowles,  and  yet  bearing  upon 
the  question,  you  may  add  them  to  the  reprint  (if  it  is  reprinted)  of  my 
first  Letter  to  you.  Upon  this  consult  Gifford ;  and,  alM>ve  all,  do  nnt 
let  any  thing  be  added  which  can  personally  affect  Mr.  Bowles. 

**  In  the  enclosed  notes,  of  course,  what  I  say  of  the  democracy  of 
poetry  cannot  apply  to  Mr.  Bowles,  but  to  the  Cockney  and  water 
washmg-tub  schools. 

''  I  hope  and  trust  that  Elliston  wonH  be  permitted  to  act  the  drama  t 
Surely  he  might  have  the  erace  to  wait  for  Kean's  return  before  he  at- 
tempted it ;  though,  even  then,  I  should  be  as  much  against  the  attempt 
as  ever. 

"  1  have  got  a  small  packet  of  books,  but  neither  Waldeyrave,  Oxford, 
nor  Scott's  novels  among  them.  Why  do  n't  yourepubhsh  Hodgson** 
Childe  Harold's  Monitor  and  Latino-mastiz !  they  are  excellent. 
Think  of  this,-~they  are  all  for  Pope. 

"Yours,  &c." 

The  controversy,  in  which  Lord  Byron,  with  so  much  grace  and 
good-humour,  thus  allowed  himself  to*be  disarmed  by  the  courtesy  of 
his  antagonist,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  run  the  risk  of  reviving  by  any 
inquiry  mto  its  origin  or  merits.  In  all  such  discussions  on  matten 
of  mere  taste  and  opinion,  where,  on  one  side,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  dis- 
putants to  elevate  the  object  of  the  contest,  and,  on  the  other,  to  depre- 
ciate it.  Truth  will  usually  be  found,  like  Shakspeare's  gatherer  of 
samphire  on  the  cliff,  "  half- way  down."  Whatever  judgment,  how- 
ever, mav  be  formed  respecting  the  controversy  itself,  of  the  urbanity 
and  gentle  feeling,  on  both  sides,  which  (notwithstanding  some  slight 
trials  of  this  good  understanding  afterward)  led  ultimately  to  the  result 
anticipated  in  the  foregoing  letter,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ;  and 
it  is  only  to  be  wished  that  such  honourable  forbearance  were  as  sure  of 
imitators  as  it  is,  deservedly,  of  eulogists.  In  the  lively  pages  thus 
suppressed,  when  ready  fledged  for  iught,  with  a  power  of  self-com- 
mand rarely  exercised  by  wit,  there  are  some  passages,  of  a  general 
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Haftire,  too  curious  to  be  l0Bt»  which  I  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  ex- 
tract for  the  reader. 

"  Pope  himself  '  sleeps  well— nothing  can  touch  him  farmer  ;•  but 
those  who  love  the  honour  of  their  country,  the  perfection  of  her  lite- 
rature, the  glory  of  her  language,  are  not  to  be  expected  to  permit  an 
atom  of  his  dust  to  be  stirred  in  his  tomb,  or  a  leaf  to  be  stripped  from 
the  laurel  which  grows  over  it. ' 

•  •  •  •  # 

^To  me  it  appears  of  no  very  great  consequence  whether  Martha 
Blount  was  or  was  not  Pope's  mistress,  though  I  could  have  wished 
him  a  better.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  cold-hearted,  interested, 
ignorant,  disagreeable  woman,  upon  whom  the  tenderness  of  Pope's 
l^art  in  the  desolation  of  his  latter  days  was  cast  away,  not  knowing 
whither  to  torn,  as  he  drew  towards  his  premature  old  age,  childless 
and  lonely, — like  the  needle  which,  approaching  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  the  pole,  becomes  helpless  and  useless,  and,  ceasing  to  tremble, 
rusts.  She  seems  to  have  been  so  totally  unworthy  o£  tenderness, 
that  it  is  an'additionad  proof  of  the  kindness  of  Pope's  heart  to  have 
been  able  to  love  such  a  being.  But  we  must  love  something.  I  agree 
With  Mr.  B.  that  $he  *  could  at  no  time  have  regarded  Pope  penonaUy 
with  attachment,'  because  she  was  incapable  of  attachment;  but! 
deny  that  Pope  could  not  be  regarded  with  personal  attachment  by  a 
worthier  woman.  It  is  not  probable,  indeed,  that  a  woman  would' 
have  fallen  in  love  with  him  as  he  walked  along  the  Mall,  or  in  a  box 
at  the  opera,  nor  from  a  balcony,  nor  in  a  ball-room ;  but  in  society  he 
seems  to  have  been  as  amiable,  as  unassuming,  and,  with  the  greatest 
disadvantages  of  figure,  his  head  and  face  were  remarkably  handsome, 
especially  his  eyes..  He  was  adored  by  his  friends — friends  of  the 
most  opposite  dispositions,  ages,  and  talents — ^by  the  old  and  waywatd 
Wycherley,  by  the  cynical  Swift,  the  rough  Atterbnry,  the  sentle 
Spence,  the  stem  attorney-bishop  Warburton,  the  virtuous  Berkeley, 
and  the  '  cankered  Boltn^broke.'  Bolingbroke  wept  over  him  like  a 
child ;  and  Spence's  description  of  his  last  moments  is  at  least  as  edify- 
ing as  the  more  ostentatious  account  of  the  deathbed  of  Addison. 
The  soldier  Peterborough  and  the  poet  Gay,  the  witty  Congreve  and 
the  laujhing  Rowe,  the  eccentric  Cromwell  and  the  steady  Bathurst, 
i¥ere  an  his  intimates.  The  man  who  could  conciliate  so  many  men  of 
the  most  opposite  description,  not  one  of  whom  but  was  a  remarkable 
or  a  celebrated  character,  might  well  have  pretended  to  all  the  attache 
inent  which  a  reasonable  man  would  desire  of  an  amiable  woman. 

•*  Pope,  in  fact,  wherever  he  got  it,  appears  to  have  understood  the 
sex  well.  Bolingbroke,  *  a  judge  of  the  subject,'  says  Warton»  thought 
his  *  Epistle  on  the  Characters  of  Women'  his  *  masterpiece.'  £ul 
even  with  respect  to  the  grosser  passion,  which  takes  occasionally  the 
name  of  ^romantk^^  accordingly  as  the  degree  of  sentiment  elevates 
it  above  the  definition  of  love  by  Buffon,  it  may  be  remarked  (hat  it 
does  not  always  depend  upon  personal  appearance,  even  in  a  woman. 
Madame  Oottin  was  a  plain  woman,  and  might  have  been  virtuous,  it 
may  be  presumed,  without  much  interruption.  Virtuous  she  was,  and 
the  consequences  of  this  inveterate  virtue  were,  that  two  different  ad- 
mirers (one  an  elderly  gentleman)  killed  themselves  in  despair  (see 
Lady  Morgan's  '  France').  I  would  not,  however,  recommend  this 
rigour  to  plain  women  in  general,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  glory  of 
two  suicides  apiece.  I  believe  that  there  are  few  men  who,  in  the 
Vol.  II.— X 
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course  of  their  obsenrations  on  life,  may  not  have  peroeired  thai  it  m 
not  the  grreatest  female  beauty  who  forms  the  longest  and  the  strongest 
passions* 

^  But,  apropos  of  Pope,— Voltaire  tells  us  that  the  Maieschal  Luxem- 
bourg (who  had  precisely  Pope's  figure)  was  not  only  somewhat  too 
amatory  for  a  great  man,  but  fortunate  in  his  attachments.  La  Valiere, 
the  passion  of  Louis  XIV.,  had  an  unsightly  defect.  The  Princess  of 
Eboli,  the  mistress  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  and  Maugiron*  the 
minion  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  had  each  of  them  lost  an  eye; 
and  the  famous  Latin  epigram  was  written  upon  them,  which  has,  I 
believe,  been  either  translated  or  imitated  by  Goldsmi^ ; — 

'  Lumine  Aeon  dextro,  capta  est  Leonilla  sinistro, 

Et  notis  est  farina  vincere  uterque  Deos  ; 
Blande  puer,  lumen  quod  habes  concede  sorori. 
Sic  tu  caecus  Amor,  sic  erit  Ula  Venus.' 

**  Wilkes,  with  his  ugliness,  used  to  say  that  *  he  was  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  behind  the  handsomest  man  in  England ;'  and  this  vaunt  of 
his  is  said  not  to  have  been  disproved  by  circumstances.  Swift,  when 
neither  young,  nor  handsome,  nor  rich,  nor  even  amiable*  inspired  the 
two  most  extraordinary  passions  upon  record,  Vanessa's  and  Stella's. 

'  Vanessa,  aged  scarce  a  score. 
Sighs  for  a  gown  of  forty-fowr* 

*'  He  requited  them  bitterly ;  for  he  seems  to  have  broken  the  heart 
of  the  one,  and  worn  out  that  of  the  other ;  and  he  had  his  reward,  for 
he  died  a  solitary  idiot  in  the  hands  of  servants. 
*  **  For  my  own  part,  I  am  of  the  opinion  of  Pausanias,  diat  succeae 
in  love  depends  upon  Fortune.  '  They  particularly  renounce  Cel^tial 
Venus,  into  whose  temple,  &e.  &c.  &c.  I  remember,  too,  to  have  ^eea 
H  building  in  iEgina  in  which  there  is  a  statue  of  Fortune,  holding  a 
honi  of  Amalthea ;  and  near  her  there  is  a  winged  Love.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  is,  that  the  success  of  men  in  love-iSfairs  depends  aiore  ou 
the  assistance  of  Fortune  than  the  charms  of  beauty.  1  am  persuaded, 
too,  with  Pindar  (to  whose  opinion  I  submit  in  other  particulars),  that 
Fortune  is  one  of  the  Fates,  and  that  in  a  certain  respect  she  is  inoro 
powerful  than  her  sisters.' — See  Pausanias,  Acliaics,  book  vii.  chap. 
26,  page  246,  'Taylor's  Translation.' 

*'  Grimm  has  a  remark  of  the  same  kind  on  the  different  destinies 
of  the  younger  Crebillon  and  Rousseau.  The  former  writes  a  licen- 
tious novel,  and  a  young  English  girl  of  some  fortune  and  family  (a 
Miss  Strafford)  runs  away,  and  crosses  the  sea  to  marry  him ;  while 
Rousseau,  the  most  tender  and  passionate  of  lovers,  is  obliged  to  es- 
pouse his  chambermaid.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  this  remark  was  also 
repeated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Grimm's  Correspondence,  seven 
or  eight  years  ago. 

"  In  regard  *  to  the  strange  mixture  of  indecent,  and  sometimee 
profane  levity,  which  his  conduct  and  language  often  exhibited,'  and 
which  so  much  shocJcs  Mr.  Bowles,  I  object  to  the  indefinite  word 
^  often  f  and  in  extenuation  of  the  occasional  occurrence  of  such  lan- 
guage it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  it  was  less  the  tone  of  Pope,  than 
the  tone  of  the  time.  With  the  exception  of  the  correspondence  of 
Pope  and  his  friends,  not  many  private  letters  of  the  period  have  come 
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down  to  us ;  but  those,  such  as  they  are — ^a  few  scattered  scraps  from 
Farquhar  and  others — are  more  Hidecent  and  coarse  than  any  thin^ 
in  Pope's  letters.  The  Comedies  of  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  Farquhar, 
Gibber,  &e.,  which  naturally  attempted  to  represent  the  manners  and 
conversation  of  private  life,  are  decisive  upon  this  point ;  as  are  also 
some  of  Steele's  papers,  and  even  Addison^s.  We  all  know  what  the 
conversation  of  Sir  R.  Walpole,  for  seventeen  years  the  prime  minis- 
ter of  the  country,  was  at  his  own  table,  and  his  excuse  for  his 
licentious  lan^age,  viz.  '  that  every  body  understood  that^  but  few 
could  talk  rationally  upon  less  common  topics.'  The  refinement  of 
latter  days, — which  is  perhaps  the  consequence  of  vice,  which  wishes 
to  mask  and  soAen  itself,  as  much  as  of  virtuous  civilization, — had 
not  yet  made  sufficient  process.  Even  Johnson,  in  his  *  London^'  has 
two  or  three  passages  which  cannot  be  read  aloud,  and  Addison^B 
'Drummer'  some  indelicate  allusions." 

To  the  extract  that  follows  I  beg  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
the  reader.  Those  who  at  all  remember  the  peculiar  bitterness  and 
violence  with  which  the  gentleman  here  commemorated  assailed  Lord 
B3m)n,  at  a  crisis  when  both  his  heart  and  fame  were  most  Tulnerable, 
wOJ,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  feel  a  thrill  of  pleasurable  admiration  in 
reading  these  sentences,  such  as  alone  can  convey  any  adequate  notion 
of  the  proud,  generous  pleasure  that  must  have  been  felt  in  writing 
them. 

•*  Poor  Scott  is  now  no  more.  In  the  exercise  of  his  vocation,  he 
contrived  at  last  to  make  himself  the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest. 
But  he  died  like  a  brave  man,  and  he  lived  an  able  one.  I  knew  him 
personally,  though  slightly.  Although  several  years  my  senior,  we 
had  been  schoolfellows  together  at  the  *  grammar-schule'  (or,  as  the 
Aberdqnians  pronounce  it, '  sgiteer)  of  New  Aberdeen.  He  did  not 
behave  to  mc  quite  handsomely  in  his  capacity  of  editor  a  few  years 
ago,  but  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  behave  otherwise.  The  mo- 
ment was  too  tempting  for  many  friends  and  for  all  enemies.  At  a  time 
when  all  my  relations  (save  one)  fell  from  me  like  leaves  from  the 
tree  in  autumn  winds,  and  my  few  friends  became  still  fewer — ^when  the 
whole  periodical  press  (I  mean  the  daily  and  weekly,  noi  the  literary 
press)  was  let  loose  against  me  in  every  shape  of  reproach,  with  the 
two  strange  exceptions  (from  their  usual  opposition)  of  '  the  Couriei^ 
and  *  the  Examiner,'— the  paper  of  which  Scott  had  the  direction  was 
Tieither  the  last,  nor  the  least  vituperative.  Two  years  ago  I  met 
him  at  Venice,  when  he  was  bowed  in  griefs  by  the  loss  of  his  son, 
and  had  known,  by  experience,  the  bitterness  of  domestic  privation* 
He  was  then  earnest  with  me  to  return  to  England ;  and  on  my  tell- 
ing him,  with  a  smile,  that  he  was  once  of  a  different  opinion,  he 
replied  to  me,  '  that  he  and  others  had  been  greatly  misled;  and  that 
some  pains,  and  rather  extraordinary  means,  had  been  taken  to  excite 
them.'  Scott  is  no  more,  bat  there  are  more  than  one  living  who 
were  present  at  this  dialogue.  He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable 
talents,  and  of  great  acquirements.  He  had  made  his  way,  as  a  lite- 
rary character,  with  high  success,  and  in  a  few  years.  Poor  fellow ! 
I'recollect  his  joy  at  some  appointment  which  he  had  obtained,  or  was 
to  obtain,  through  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  which  prevented  the  far* 
ther  extension  (unless  by  a  rapid  run  to  Rome)  of  his  travels  in  Italy. 
I  little  thought  to  what  it  would  conduct  him.    Peace  be  with  him  !^* 
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end  may  all  such  other  faults  as  are  inevitable  to  hamanity  be  m 
leadily  forgiven  him,  as  the  little  injory  which  he  bad  done  to  one 
who  respected  his  talents  and  iBgrets  his  loss.** 

In  reference  to  some  complaints  ipade  by  Mr.  Bowles,  in  his  Pam- 
phlet, of  a  charge  of ''hypochondriacisro,^  which  he  supposed  to  have 
been  brought  against  him  by  his  assailant,  Mr.  Gilchhst,  the  noble 
writer  thus  proceeds : — 

**  I  cannot  conceive  a  man  in  perfect  health  being  much  affected  by 
such  a  charge,  because  his  complexion  and  conduct  must  amply  refute 
it.  But  were  it  true,  to  what  does  it  amount  t — ^to  an  impeachment  of 
a  liver  complaint.  *  I  will  tell  it  to  the  world,*  exclaimed  the  learned 
Smelfungus :  *  you  had  better  (said  I)  tell  it  to  your  physician.'  There 
is  nothing  dishonourable  in  such  a  disorder,  which  is  more  peculiarly 
the  malady  of  students.  It  has  been  the  complaint  of  the  good,  and 
the  wise,  and  the  witty,  and  even  of  the  gay.  Kegnard,  the  author  of 
the  last  French  comedy  after  Molidre,  was  atrabilarious,  and  Moliere 
himself  saturnine.  Dr.  Johnson,  Gray,  and  Burns  were  all  more  oi 
less  affected  by  it  occasionally.  It  was  the  prelude  to  the  man  awfiil 
malady  of  Collins,  Cowper,  Swift,  and  Smart ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  a  partial  affliction  of  this  disorder  is  to  terminate  like 
theirs.    But  even  were  it  so, 

*  Nor  best,  nor  wisest,  are  exempt  from  thee, 
Folly— Folly '8  only  free.' 

PXNBOSC 


••*•••••    Mendehlson  and  Bayle  were  at 

times  so  overcome  with  this  depression  as  to  be  obliged  to  recur  to 

seeing  *  puppet-shows,*  and  *  counting  tiles  upon  the  opposite  housesy' 

to  divert  themselves.    Dr.  Johnson,  at  times,  '  would  have  given  a 

limb  to  recover  his  ^irits.* 

•  ••  •  #  •  • 

*'  In  page  14  we  have  a  large  assertion  that  *  the  Gloisa  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  convict  him  (Pope)  of  gross  licentiousMSS.*  Thus,  out  it 
comes  at  last — ^Mr.  B.  does  accuse  Pope  of  *  ^ss  licentiousness,'  and 
grounds  the  charge  upon  a  Poem.  The  lueTUiousnas  is  a  *  grand 
peut^tre,'  according  to  the  turn  of  the  times  being : — the  ^rotifieas  I 
deny.  On  the  contrary,  1  do  believe  that  such  a  subject  never  was, 
nor  ever  coold  be,  treated  by  any  poet  with  so  much  delicacy  mingled 
with,  at  the  same  time,  such  true  and  intense  passion-  Is  the  '  Atys' 
of  Catullus  licentious  ?  No,  nor  even  gross ;  and  yet  Catullus  is  often 
a  coarse  writer.  The  subject  is  nearly  the  same,  except  that  Atys 
was  the  suicide  of  his  manhood,  and  Abelard  the  victim. 

•*The  'licentiousness'  of  the  story  was  not  Pope's,— 4t  was  aiact. 
All  that  it  had  of  gross  he  has  softened ;  all  that  it  had  of  indelicate 
he  has  purided ;  ail  that  it  had  of  passionate  he  has  beautifted ;  aU 
that  it  had  of  holy  he  has  hallowea.  Mr.  Campbell  has  admiiaUiy 
marked  this  in  a  few  words  (I  quote  from  memory),  in  drawing  the 
distinction  between  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  pointing  out  where  Dryden 
was  wanting.  *  I  fear,'  says  he, '  that  had  tne  subject  of '  Eloisa'  fallen 
into  his  (Dryden's)  hands,  that  he  would  have  given  us  but  a  coam 
draft  of  her  passion*'  Never  was  the  delicacy  of  Pone  so  much 
shown  as  in  this  poem.    With  the  Acts  and  the  letteis  of  *  Bfa>iaa*iis 
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has  done  what  no  other  mind  but  that  of  the  best  and  purest  of  poets 
epold  have  accomplished  with  such  materials.  Ovid,  Sappho  (in  the 
Ode  called  hers) — all  that  we  have  of  ancient,  all  that  we  have  of  mo- 
dem poetry,  sinks  into  nothing  compared  with  him  in  this  production. 
**  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  trash  about  *  licentiousness.'  Is  not 
'  Anacreon'  tang[ht  in  our  schools  1 — ^translated,  praised,  and  edited  1 
*****  and  are  the  English  schools  or  the  English  women  the 
more  corrupt  for  all  this  1  When  you  have  thrown  the  ancients  into 
the  fire,  it  will  be  time  to  denounce  the  modems.  '  Licentiousness !' 
— ^there  is  more  real  mischief  and  sapping  licentiousness  in  a  single 
French  prose  novel,  in  a  Moravian  hymn,  or  a  German  comedy,  than 
in  all  the  actual  poetry  that  ever  was  penned  or  poured  forth  smce  the 
rhapsodies  of  Orpheus.  The  sentimental  anatomy  of  Rousseau  and 
Mad.  de  S.  are  far  more  formidable  than  any  quantity  of  verse.  They 
are  so,  because  they  sap  the  principles  by  rectsomng  upon  the  pa«- 
tim$;  whereas  poetry  is  in  itself  passion,  and  does  not  systematize. 
It  assails,  bat  does  not  ar?ue ;  it  may  be  wrong,  but  it  does  not  assume 
pretensions  to  optimism.*^ 

Mr.  Bowles  having,  in  his  pamphlet,  complained  of  some  anony- 
mous communication  irhich  he  had  received,  Lord  Byron  thus  com- 
ments on  the  circumstance. 

**  I  agree  with  Mr.  B.  that  the  intention  was  to  annoy  him ;  but  I 
fear  that  this  was  answered  by  his  notice  of  the  reception  of  the  cri- 
ticism. An  anonvmous  writer  has  but  one  means  of  knowing  the 
effect  of  his  attack.  In  this  he  has  the  superiority  over  the  viper ;  he 
knows  that  his  poison  has  taken  effect  wlieii  be  hears  the  victim  cry ; 
— the  adder  is  det^.  The  best  reply  to  an  anonymous  intimation  is 
to  take  no  notice  directly  nor  indirectly.  I  wish  Mr.  B.  could  see 
only  one  or  two  of  the  thousand  which  I  have  received  in  the  course 
of  a  literary  life,  which,  though  begun  early,  has  not  yet  extended  to 
a  third  part  of  his  existence  as  an  author.  1  speak  of  literary  liOs 
only ; — were  I  to  add  personal,  I  might  double  the  anu)unt  of  anany^ 
mous  letters.  If  he  could  but  see  the  violence,  the  threats,  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  wh<^e  thing,  he  would  laugh,  and  so  should  I»  and  thus  be 
both  gainers. 

**  Ix)  keep  up  the  farce,  within  the  last  month  of  this  present  writ- 
ing (1831),  I  have  had  my  life  threatened  in  the  same  way  which  me- 
naced Mr.  B.'s  fame,  eitepting  that  the  anonymous  denunciation  was 
addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Legate  of  Romagna,  instead  of  to  *  *  *  *• 
I  append  the  menace  in  all  its  barbaric  but  literal  Italian,  that  Mr.  B. 
may  be  convinced ;  and  as  this  is  the  only '  promise  to  pay'  which  the 
Italians  ever  keep,  so  my  person  has  been  at  least  as  much  exposed 
to  •  a  shot  in  the  gloaming'  from  *  John  Heatherblutter'  (see  Waver- 
ley),  as  ever  Mr.  B.'s  glory  was  from  an  editor.  I  am,  nevertheless, 
on  horseback  and  lonely  for  some  hours  {one  of  them  twilight)  in 
the  forest  daily ;  and  this,  because  it  was  my  *  custom  in  the  after- 
noon,' and  that  I  believe  if  the  tyrant  cannot  escape  amid  his  guards 
(should  it  be  so  written),  so  the  humbler  individual  would  find  precau- 
tions useless.*' 

The  following  just  tribute  to  my  Reverend  friend's  merits  as  a  poet 
I  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  extracting. 

<*Mr.  Bowles  has  no  reason  to  *  succumb'  but  to  Mr.  Bowles.    As 
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apoety  the  tuthorof 'the  Missionary'  may  compete  with  the  foremost 
ofhis  contemporaries.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  all  my  previous  opi- 
nions of  Mr.  Bowles's  poetry  were  written  loofifbofore  the  publication 
of  his  last  and  best  poem ;  and  that  a  poet's  JoH  poem  should  be  his 
best,  is  his  highest  praise.  But,  however,  he  may  duly  and  honour- 
ably rank  with  his  kving  rivals,  &c.  &c.  ^c.** 

Among  various  Addenda  for  this  pamphlet,  sent  at  different  times  to 
Ifr.  Murray,  I  find  the  following  curious  passages. 

**  It  is  worth^r  of  remark  that,  after  all  this  outcry  about  <  tn-door 
nature'  and  '  artificial  images,^  Pope  was  the  principal  inventor  of  that 
boast  of  the  English,  Modem  Gardening.  He  divides  his  honour  with 
Milton.  Hear  Warton: — 'It  hence  appears  that  this  enchanting' sltX 
of  modem  gardening,  in  which  this  kingdom  claims  a  preference  over 
every  nation  in  Europe,  chiefly  owes  its  origin  and  its  improvements 
to  two  great  poets,  Milton  and  Pope.* 

'^  Wupole  (no  friend  to  Pope)  asserts  that  Pope  formed  JTenfi  taste, 
and  that  Kent  was  the  artist  to  whom  the  English  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  diffusing  *  a  taste  in  laying  out  grounds.'  The  design  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  garden  was  copied  from  Pope*t  at  Twickenham.  Warton 
applauds  *  his  singular  effort  of  art  and  taste,  in  impressing  so  much 
variety  and  scenery  on  a  spot  of  hve  acres.*  Pope  was  the  Jir$t  who 
ridiculed  the  '  formal,  French,  Dutch,  false,  and  unnatural  taste  in  gar- 
dening,' both  in  pro$e  and  verse.    (See,  for  the  former,  the '  Guardian.^) 

** '  Pope  has  eiven  not  only  some  of  our  Jirst  but  best  rules  and  obser- 
vations on  Architecture  and  Gardening.^  (See  Warton's  Essay,  voL 
ii.  p.  337,  &c.  &c.) 

**  Now,  is  it  not  a  shame,  after  this,  to  hear  our  Lakers  in  <  Kendal 
men,'  and  our  Bucolical  Cockneys,  crying  out  (the  latter  in  a  wil- 
derness of  bricks  and  mortar)  about  '  Nature,'  and  Pope's  '  artificial 
in-door  habits  V  Pope  had  seen  all  of  nature  that  England  alone  can 
supply.  He  was  bred  in  Windsor  Forest,  and  amid  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  Eton ;  he  lived  familiarly  and  frequently  at  the  country 
seats  of  Bathurst,  Cobham,  Burlington,  Peterborough,  Digby,  and 
Bolinffbroke ;  among  whose  seats  was  to  be  numbered  Stcrooe.  He 
made  his  own  little  '  five  acres'  a  model  to  Princes,  and  to  the. first  of 
our  artists  who  imitated  nature.  Warton  thinks,  '  that  the  most  en- 
gaffing  of  Kenfs  works  was  also  planned  on  Ihe  model  of  Pope's* — 
at  least  in  the  opening  and  retiring  shades  of  Venus's  Vale.' 

**  It  is  true  that  Pope  was  infirm  and  deformed ;  but  he  could  walk, 
and  he  could  ride  (he  rode  to  Oxford  from  London  at  a  stretch),  and 
he  was  famous  for  an  exquisite  eye.  On  a  tree  at  Lord  Bathurst's  is 
carved,  *  Here  Pope  sang,'— he  composed  beneath  it.  Bolingbroke,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  represents  them  both  writing  in  the  hay-field.  No 
poet  ever  admired  Nature  more,  or  used  her  better,  than  Pope  has  done, 
as  I  will  undertake  to  prove  from  his  works,  prose  and  verse,  if  not 
anticipated  in  so  easy  and  agreeable  a  labour.  I  remember  a  passage 
in  Walpole,  somewhere,  of  a  gentleman  who  wished  to  ^ve  directions 
atK>ut  some  willows  to  a  man  who  had  long  served  Pope  in  his  grounds : 
•  I  understand,  sir,'  he  replied :  *  you  would  have  them  hang  down,  sir, 
Mommhat  poeticaU  Now  if  nothing  existed  but  this  little  anecdote,  it 
would  suffice  to  prove  Pope*s  taste  for  Nature,  and  the  impression 
which  he  had  made  on  a  common-minded  man.  But  I  have  already 
quoted  Warton  and  Walpole  {both  his  enemies),  and,  were  it  necessary^ 
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I  coidd  amply  quote  Pope  himself  for  such  tributes  to  Nature  as  no. 
poet  of  the  present  day  has  even  approached. 

**  His  Tarious  excellence  is  reallv  wonderful :  architecture,  painting, 
gardmmg^  aU  are  alike  subject  to  his  genius.  Be  it  remembered,  that 
%aglish  gardemnff  is  the  purposed  perfectioning  of  niggard  Naturt^ 
and  that  without  it  England  is  but  a  hedge-aiid-ditch,  double-post- 
and-raily  Hounslow-heath  and  Clapham-common  sort  of  country,  since 
the  principal  forests  have  been  relied.  It  is,  iu  general,  far  from  a 
picturesqae  country.  The  case  is  different  with  Scotland,  Wales, 
and.  Ireland;  and  I  except  also  the  lake  counties  and  Derbyshire, 
together  with  Eton,  Windsor,  and  my  own  dear  Harrow  on  the  Hill, 
and  some  spots  near  the  coast.  In  the  present  rank  fertility  of  *  great 
poets  of  the  age,'   and  'schools  of  poetry' — a    word  which,  like 

*  schools  of  eloquence'  and  of '  philosophy,'  is  never  introduced  till  the 
decay  of  the  art  has  increased  with  the  number  of  its  professors — ^in 
tbe  present  day,  then,  there  have  sprung  up  two  sorts  of  Naturals  ; — 
the  Lakers,  who  whine  about  Nature  because  they  live  in  Cumber- 
land; and  their  under-sect  (which  some  one  has  maliciously  called  the 

*  Cockney  School'),  who  are  enthusiastical  for  the  country  because 
they  live  in  London.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  rustical  founders 
are  rather  anxious  to  disclaim  any  connexion  with  their  metropolitan 
followers,  whom  they  ungraciously  review,  and  call  cockneys,  athe- 
ists, foolish  fellows,  bad  writers,  and  other  hard  names  not  less  un- 
grateful than  unjust.  I  can  understand  the  pretensions  of  the  aquatic 
ffentlemen  of  Windermere  to  what  Mr.  B  *  *  terms  'rnhmmnuy,'  for 
Ukes,  and  mountains,  and  daffodils,  and  buttercups ;  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  apprized  of  the  foundation  of  the  London  propensities  of 
their  imitative  brethren  to  the  same  'high  argument.'  Southey, 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge  have  rambled  over  half  Europe,  and  seen 
Nature  in  most  of  her  varieties  (although  I  think  that  they  have  oc- 
casionally not  used  her  very  well) ;  but  what  on  earth— of  earth,  and 
sea,  and  Nature— have  the  others  seen  1  Not  a  half,  nor  a  tenth  part 
80  much  as  Pope.  While  they  sneer  at  his  Windsor  Forest,  have  tney 
ever  seen  any  thing  of  Windsor  except  its  hrick ,?       •        •        • 

*•  When  they  have  reallv  seen  life — when  they  have  felt  it — when 
Hiey  have  travelled  beyond  the  fUr  distant  boundaries  of  the  wilds  of 
Middlesex — when  they  have  overpassed  the  Alps  of  Highgate,  and 
traced  to  its  sources  the  Nile  of  the  New  River — then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  it  properly  be  permitted  to  them  to  despise  Pope ;  who  had,  if  not 
«n  Wafety  been  near  it,  when  he  described  so  beautifully  the  '  arMeiaP 
works  of  the  Benefactor  of  Nature  and  mankind,  the  *  Man  of  Ross,' 
whose  picture,  still  suspended  in  the  parlour  of  the  inn,  I  have  so  often 
contemplated  with  reverence  for  his  memory,  and  admiration  of  the 
poet,  without  whom  even  his  own  still  existing  good  works  could 
nardly  have  preserved  his  honest  renown.  •  *         .  * 

**  Ir  they  had  said  nothing  of  Pope,  they  mijfht  have  remained 
« alone  with  their  glory'  for  aught  I  should  have  said  or  thought  about 
them  or  their  nonsense.  But  if  they  interfere  with  the  little '  Nightin- 
gale'  of  Twickenham,  they  may  find  others  who  will  bear  it--/ won't. 
Neither  time,  nor  distance,  nor  grief,  nor  age  cart  ever  diminish  my 
veneration  for  him,  who  is  the  great  moral  poet  of  all  time»,  of  all 
climes,  of  all  feelings,  and  of  all  stages  of  existence.  The  delight  of  my 
boyhood,  the  study  of  my  manhood,  perhaps  (if  allowed  to  me  to  attain 
it)  he  may  be  the  consolation  of  my  age.  His  poetry  is  the  Book  of 
life.    Without  canting,  and  yet  without  neglecting,  religion,  he  has 
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assembled  all  that  a  good  and  mat  man  can  gather  together  of  moral 
wisdom  clothed  in  consummate  oeauty.   Sir  William  Temple  observes, 

*  That  of  all  the  members  of  mankind  that  live  within  the  compass  of  a 
thousand  years,  for  one  man  that  is  bom  capable  of  making  a  grtat 
poet,  there  may  be  a  thmuand  born  capable  of  making  as  great  generals 
and  ministers  of  state  as  any  in  story.*  Here  is  a  statesman's  opinion 
of  poetry :  it  is  honourable  to  him  and  to  the  art.  Such  a  *poet  of  a 
thousand  years*  was  Pope.  A  thousand  years  will  roll  away  before 
such  another  can  be  hoped  for  in  our  literature.  But  it  can  wuU  them 
-^e  himself  is  a  literature. 

**  One  word  upon  his  so  brutally-abused  translation  of  Homer.  '  Dr. 
Clarke,  whose  critical  exactness  is  well  known,  has  not  been  able  to 
point  out  above  three  or  four  mistakes  in  the  neiue  through  the  wh<^e 
Iliad.  The  real  faults  of  the  translation  are  of  a  different  kind.*  So 
.says  Warton,  himself  a  scholar.  It  appears  by  this,  then,  that  he 
avoided  the  chief  fault  of  a  translator.  As  to  its  other  faults,  thev 
consist  in  his  having  made  a  beautiful  English  poem  of  a  sublime  Greek 
one.  It  will  always  hold.  Cowper  and  all  the  rest  of  the  blank  pre* 
tenders  may  do  their  best  and  their  worst :  they  will  never  wrench 
Pope  from  the  hands  of  a  single  reader  of  sense  and  feeling. 

**  The  grand  distinction  of  the  under-forms  of  the  new  school  of 
poets  is  their  vulgarity.  But  this  I  do  not  mean  that  they  are  eoane^ 
bat  *  Shabby-genteel,'  as  it  is  termed.  A  man  may  be  eoane  and  yet 
not  wlgar,  and  the  reyerse.  Bums  is  often  coarse,  but  never  vulgar^ 
Chatterton  is  never  vulgar,  nor  Wordsworth,  nor  the  higher  of  the 
Lake  school,  though  they  treat  of  low  life  in  all  its  branches.  It  is  In 
their^n«ry  that  the  new  under-school  are  mo9t  vulrar,  and  Uiey  may 
be  known  by  this  at  once ;  as  what  we  called  at  Harrow  *  a  Sunday 
blond*  mi^t  be  easily  distinguished  from  a  gentleman,  although  his 
clothes  might  be  the  better  cut,  and  his  boots  the  best  blackened,  of 
the  two  ^— probably  because  he  made  the  one  or  cleaned  the  other  with 
his  own  hands. 

**  In  the  present  case,  I  speak  of  writing,  not  of  persons.  Of  the 
latter,  I  know  nothing ;  of  the  former,  I  judge  as  it  is  found.      *        * 

*  *  They  may  be  honourable  and  geiUUmamly  men,  for  what  I 
know,  but  the  latter  quality  is  studiously  excluded  mm  their  publica- 
tions. They  remind  me  of  Mr.  Smith  and  the  Miss  Bronghtons  at  the 
Hampstead  Assembly,  in  *  Evelina.*  In  these  things  (in  private  life, 
at  least)  I  pretend  to  some  small  experience ;  because,  in  the  course 
of  my  youth,  I  have  seen  a  little  of  all  sorts  of  society,  from  the  Chris- 
tian pnnce  and  the  Mussulman  sultan  and  pacha,  antf  the  higher  ranks 
of  their  countries,  down  to  the  London  boxer,  the  V^aifc  ana  the  swdW 
the  Spanish  muleteer,  the  wandering  Turkish  dervise,  the  Scottish  High- 
lander, and  the  Albanian  robber; — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  curious  varie- 
ties of  Italian  social  life.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume  that  there  are 
now,  or  can  be,  such  a  thing  as  an  aristocracy  of  poets ;  but  there  is  a 
nobility  of  thought  and  of  style,  open  to  all  stations,  and  derived  partly 
from  talent,  »jid  partly  from  education, — which  is  to  be  found  in 
Shakspeare,  and  Pope,  and  Bums,  no  less  than  in  Dante  and  Alfieri. 
but  which  is  nowhere  to  be  perceived  in  the  mock  birds  and  bards  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  little  chorus.  If  I  were  asked  to  define  what  this  gentle- 
manliness  is,  I  should  say  ihat  it  is  only  to  be  defined  by  examaUe^ 
of  those  who  have  it,  and  those  who  have  it  not.  In  life,  I  should  say 
that  most  military  men  have  it,  and  few  na;oal :  that  several  men  of 
nnk  have  it,  and  few  lawyers ;  that  it  is  more  frequent  among  authon 
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than  divines  (when  they  are  not  pedants) ;  that /^nctn^-masten  hiTe 
more  of  it  than  dancing-masters,  and  singers  than  players ;  and  that 
(if  it  be  not  an  Irishnum  to  say  so)  it  is  far  more  generally  diffused 
among  women  than  among  men.  In  poetry,  as  well  as  writing  in 
general,  it  will  never  make  entirely  a  poet  or  a  poem :  bat  neither  poet 
nor  poem  will  ever  be  good  for  any  thing  without  it.  It  is  the  salt 
of  society,  and  the  seasoning  of  composition.  Vulgarity  is  far  worse 
than  downright  biad^guardum ;  for  the  latter  comprehends  wit,  hu- 
mour, and  strong  sense  at  times ;  while  the  former  is  a  sad  abortive 
attempt  at  all  things,  *  signifying  nothing.'  It  does  not  depend  upon 
low  themes,  or  even  low  language,  for  Fielding  revels  in  both  |— but 
is  he  ever  vulgar  ?  No.  You  see  the  man  of  education,  the  gentleman, 
and  the  scholar,  sporting  with  his  subject, — its  master,  not  its  slave. 
Your  vulgar  writer  is  always  most  vulgar,  the  higher  his  subject ;  as 
the  man  who  showed  the  menagerie  at  Pidcock*s  was  wont  to  say, 
*  This,  gentlemen,  is  the  EagU  of  the  Sm^  from  Archangel  in  Russia : 
the  oOcrer  it  is,  the  ighsnr  be  flies.' " 

In  a  note  on  a  passage  relative  to  Pope's  lines  upon  Lady  Mary  W 
Montague,  he  says — 

"*  I  think  that  I  could  show,  if  necessvy,  that  Lady  Mary  W.  Mon* 
tague  was  also  greatly  to  blame  in  that  quarrel,  nol  for  having  rejected, 
but  for  having  encouraged  him ;  but  I  would  rather  decline  the  task^ 
though  she  should  have  remembered  her  own  line,  ^Ht  come$  too  near^ 
Ihai  tomti  to  be  denieaJ*  I  admire  her  so  much— her  beauty,  her  talents 
— ^that  I  should  do  this  reluctantly.  I,  besides,  am  so  attached  to  the 
▼ery  name  of  Mary^  that  as  Johnson  once  said,  ^  If  you  called  a  dog 
Harvey^  I  should  iove  him  ;*  so,  if  you  were  to  call  a  female  of  the 
same  species  *  Mary,'  I  should  love  it  better  than  others  (biped  or 
quadruped)  of  the  same  sex  with  a  different  appellation.  Sae  was 
an  extraordinary  woman :  she  could  translate  Eptetetus^  and  yet  writ« 
a  song  worthy  of  Aristippus*    The  lines, 

*  And  when  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  past. 
And  we  meet,  with  champagne  and  chicken,  at  last. 
May  every  fond  pleasure  that  moment  endear ! 
Be  banislrd  afar  both  discretion  and  fear ! 
Forgetting  or  scorning  the  airs  of  Uie  crowd. 
He  may  cease  to  be  formal,  and  I  to  be  proud. 
Till,'  &c.  &c. 

There,  Mr*  Bowles  1— what  say  yon  to  such  a  supper  with  sneh  a  wo- 
man) and  her  own  description  tool  Is  not  her  ^chatnpagnt  and 
chiekaC  worth  a  forest  or  two  f  Is  it  not  poetry  1  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  stanza  contains  the  ^vur^e^  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  Epi- 
curus ; — I  mean  the  practical  philosophy  of  his  school,  not  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  master ;  for  I  have  oeen  too  long  at  the  university  not  10 
know  that  the  philosopher  was  himself  a  moderate  maq*  But,  aftei 
all,  would  not  some  of  us  have  been  as  great  fools  as  Fopel  For 
my  part,  I  wonder  that,  with  his  quick  feelings,  her  coquetiyi  nM  his 
disappointment,  he  did  no  more,— instead  of  writing  soma  lines,  Whisll 
are  to  be  condemned  if  false,  and  regretted  if  true." 
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LETTER  CCCCXXIV. 
TO  MB.  HomnEB. 

^'RaTenna,  May  11th,  1881. 

^  If  I  had  but  known  yoor  notion  about  Switzerland  beforp,  I  should 
haTO  adopted  it  at  once.  As  it  is,  I  shall  let  the  child  remain  in  her 
convent,  where  she  seems  healthy  and  hanpy,  for  the  present ;  but  I 
shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  tnoutre,  when  you  are  m  the  cantons, 
about  the  usual  and  better  modes  of  education  there  for  females,  and 
let  me  know  the  result  of  your  opinions.  It  is  some  consolation  that 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelley  have  written  to  approve  entirely  my  placing 
the  child  with  the  nuns  for  the  present.  I  can  refer  to  my  whole 
conduct,  as  having  neither  sp&red  care,  kindness,  nor  expense,  since 
the  child  was  sent  to  me.  The  people  may  say  what  they  please,  I 
must  content  myself  with  not  deserving  (in  this  instance)  tnat  they 
should  speak  ill. 

'*  The  place  is  a  tmmiry  town,  in  a  good  air,  where  there  is  a  large 
establishment  for  education,  and  many  children,  some  of  consider- 
able rank,  ]daced  in  it.  As  a  nnuUry  town,  it  is  less  Uahle  to  objec* 
tions  of  every  kind.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  that  the  moral 
defect  in  Itidy  does  ntA  proceed  from  a  coitsoentual  education,— became, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  they  came  out  of  their  convents  innocent 
even  to  ignorance  of  moral  evil,— but  to  the  state  of  society  into  whidi 
they  are  directly  plunged  on  coming  out  of  it.  It  is  like  educating  an 
infant  on  a  mountain-top,  and  then  taking  him  to  the  sea  and  throwing 
him  into  it  and  desiring  him  to  swim.  The  evil,  however,  though  still 
too  general,  is  partly  wearinsr  away,  as  the  women  are  more  per- 
mitted to  marry  from  attachment:  this  is,  I  believe,  the  case  also  in 
France.  And,  after  all,  what  is  the  higher  society  of  England  ?  Ac- 
cording to  my  own  experience,  and  to  all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard 
(and  I  have  lived  there  in  the  very  highest  and  what  is  called  the  6eii), 
no  way  of  life  can  be  more  corrupt.  In  Italy,  however,  it  is,  or  rather 
wat,  more  iystemaiized ;  but  wm^  they  themselves  axe  ashamed  of 
rtgidar  Serventism.  In  England,  the  only  homage  which  they  pay 
to  virtue  is  hypocrisy.  I  speak^  of  course,  of  the  torn  of  high  ufe, — 
the  middle  ranks  may  be  very  virtuous. 

**  I  have  not  got  any  copy  (nor  have  yet  had)  of  the  letter  on  Bowles ; 
of  course  I  should  be  delighted  to  send  it  to  you.  How  is  Mrs.  H.  1 
well  again,  I  hope.  Let  me  know  when  you  set  out  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  meet  you  in  the  Bernese  Alps  this  summer,  as  I  once  hoped 
and  intended.    With  my  best  respects  to  Madam, 

**  I  am  ever,  ftc 

**  P.S.  I  gave  to  a  musician«r  a  letter  for  you  some  time  ago— has  he 
presented  himself?  Perhaps  you  could  introduce  him  to  the  Ingrams 
and  other  dilettanti.  He  is  simple  and  unassuming---4wo  strange 
things  in  his  profession— and  he  fiddles  like  Orpheus  himself  or  Am- 
phiou :  H  is  a  pity  that  he  can't  make  Venice  oance  away  from  the 
brutal  tyrant  wno  tramples  upon  it.** 
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LETTER  CCCCXXV. 

TO  MB.   M17B&A.T. 

"May  14th,  1891. 
^  A  Milan  paper  states  that  the  plaj  has  been  represented  and  uni- 
Tersally  condemned.  As  remonstrance  has  been  vain,  complaint 
wonld  be  useless.  I  presume,  however,  for  your  own  sake  ^if  not  for 
mine),  that  you  and  my  other  friends  will  have  at  least  published  my 
different  protests  aofainst  its  bein|^  broug:ht  upon  the  stag^.  at  all ;  and 
have  shown  that  Elliston  (in  spite  of  the  writer)  forctd  it  upon  the 
iheatre.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  say  that  this  has  not  vexed  me  a 
good  deal,  but  I  am  not  dejected,  and  I  shall  not  take  the  usual  resource 
of  blaming^  the  public  (which  was  in  the  right),  or  my  friends  for  not 
preventing — what  they  could  not  help,  nor  I  neither — a  forced  repre- 
sentation by  a  speculating  manager.  It  is  a  pity  that  you  did  not 
show  them  its  w^Unesi  for  the  stage  before  the  play  was  publithed^  and 
exact  a  promise  from  the  managers  not  to  act  it.  In  case  of  their 
refusal,  we  would  not  have  published  it  at  all.    But  this  is  too  late. 

«  Yours. 

''P.S.  I  enclose  Mr.  Bowles's  letters ;  thank  him  in  my  name  for 
their  candour  and  kindness. — ^Also  a  letter  for  Hodgson,  which  pray 
fbrward.  The  Milan  paper  states  that  I '  hroughi  forward  the  play  J  /  r 
This  is  pleasanter  still.  But  do  nH  let  yourself  be  worried  about 
it ;  and  if  (as  is  likely)  the  folly  of  Elliston  checks  the  sale,  I  am 
ready  to  make  any  deduction,  or  the  entire  cancel  of  your  agreement. 

**  You  will  of  course  not  publish  my  defence  of  Gilchrist,  as,  after 
Bowles's  good-humour  upon  the  subject,  it  would  be  too  savage. 

**  Let  me  hear  from  you  the  particulars ;  for,  as  yet,  I  have  only  the 
simple  facV 

**  If  you  knew  what  I  have  had  to  go  through  here,  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  these  rascally  Neapolitans,  you  would  be  amused :  but 
it  is  now  apparently  over.  They  seemed  oisposed  to  throw  the  whole 
project  ana  plans  of  these  parts  upon  me  chiefly." 


LETTER  CCCC3tXVI. 

TO  MR.  MOORM. 

<"  May  14th,  1831. 

*'  If  any  pari  of  the  letter  io  Bowles  has  (unintentionally,  as  far  as 
I  remember  the  contents)  vexed  you,  you  are  fully  avenged ;  for  I  see 
by  an  Italian  paper  that,  notwithstanding  all  my  remonstrances 
through  aU  my  friends  (and  yourself  amon^  the  rest),  the  managers 
persisted  in  attempting  the  tragedy,  and  that  it  has  been  *  unanimously 
hissed ! !'  This  is  the  consolatory  phrase  of  the  Milan  paper  (which 
detests  me  cordially,  and  abuses  me,  on  all  occasions,  as  a  Liberal), 
with  the  addition,  that  /'brought  the  play  out'  of  my  own  good-will  . 

**  All  this  is  vexatious  enough,  and  seems  a  sort  of  dramatic  Cal- 
yinism — predestined  damnation,  without  a  sinner's  own  fault.  I  took 
all  the  pains  poor  mortal  oould  to  prevent  this  inevitable  catastrophe 
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^-partly  by  appeals  of  all  kinds  iip  to  the  Lord  Chaiiiberlain«  and 
partly  to  the  fellows  themseWes.  But,  as  remonstrance  was  vain, 
complaint  is  useless.  1  do  not  undersund  it — for  Murray^s  letter  of 
the  34th,  and  all  his  preceding  ones,  gave  me  the  strongest  hopes  that 
there  would  be  no  representation.  As  yet,  I  know  nothing  but  the 
fact,  which  I  presume  to  be  true,  as  the  date  is  Paris,  and  the  30tb« 
They  must  have  been  in  a  hell  of  a  hurry  for  this  damnation,  since  I 
did  not  even  know  that  it  was  published ;  and,  without  its  being  first 
published,  the  histrions  could  not  have  got  hold  of  it.  Any  one  might 
have  seen,  at  a  glance,  tl^atit  was  utterly  impracticable  for  the  stage; 
and  this  little  accident  will  by  no  means  enhance  its  merit  in  the  closet. 
**  Weil,  patience  is  a  virtue,K  and,  I  suppose,  practice  will  make  it 
perfect.  Since  last  year  (spring,  that  is)  I  have  lost  a  lawsuit,  of 
great  importance,  on  Rochdale  collieries — have  occasioned  a  divorce 
— have  bad  my  poesy  disparaged  by  Murray  and  the  critics — ^my  for- 
tune refused  to  be  placed  on  an  advantageous  settlement  (in  Ireland) 
by  the  trustees— my  life  threatened  last  month  (they  put  about  a  paper 
here  to  excite  an  attempt  at  my  assassination,  on  account  of  pouticsy 
and  a  notion  which  the  priests  disseminated  that  I  was  in  a  league 
against  the  Germans) — and,  finally,  my  mother-m-law  recovered  last 
fortnight,  and  my  play  was  damned  last  week !  These  are  like  '  the 
eight-and-twentv  misfortunes  of  Harlequin.*  But  they  must  be  borne. 
If  I  give  in,  it  shall  be  after  keeping  u|rs^irit  at  least.  I  should  not 
have  cared  so  much  about  it,  if  our  southern  neighbours  had  not  bun- 
gled us  all  out  of  freedom  for  these  five  hundred  years  to  come. 

*<  Did  you  know  John  Keats  f  They  say  that  he  was  killed  by  a 
review  of  him  in  the  Quarterly — if  he  be  dead,  which  I  really  do  nH 
know.  I  do  n*t  understaird  that  yielding  sensitiveness.  What  i  feel 
(as  at  this  present)  is  an  immense  rage  Tor  eight-and-forty  hours,  and 
then,  as  usual— unless  this  time  it  should  last  longer.  I  must  get  on 
horseback  to  quiet  me. 

Tours,  Ac. 

**  Francis  I.  wrote,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  <  All  is  lost  except  our 
honour.*  A  hissed  author  may  reverse  itr^*  Nothing  \b  lost,  except 
our  honour.*  But  the  horses  are  waiting,  and  the  paper  full,  t  wrote 
last  week  to  you." 


LETTER  CCCCXXVn. 

TO  UR.  inraBAT.  ^ 

**  Ravenna,  May  i9th,  1881. 
••  Bjr  the  papers  of  Thursday,  and  two  letters  of  Mr.  Kinnaird,  I 
perceive  that  tne  Italian  Gazette  had  lied  most  Jtalicttlly^  and  that  the 
drama  had  not  been  hissed,  and  that  my  friends  had  mterfered  to  pre- 
vent the  representation.  So  it  seems  they  continue  to  act  it,  in  spite 
of  us  all:  for  this  we  must  'trouble  them  at  *size.*  Let  it  by  all 
means  be  brought  to  a  plea:  I  am  determined  to  try  the  right,  and  will 
meet  the  expenses.  The  reason  of  the  Lombard  lie  was  that  the 
Austrians — who  keep  up  an  Inquisition  throughout  Italy,  and  a  Ittf  of 
fiOfiMt  of  all  who  think  or  speak  of  any  thing  but  in  favour  of  their 
despotism— have  for  five  years  past  abused  me  in  eveir  form  in  tlie 
Qwette  of  Milan,  &c.    I  wrote  to  you  a  week  ago  on  (he  subject. 
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^  Now*  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  compensation  Mr.  Elliaton 
would  make  me,  not  only  for  dragging  my  writings  on  the  staee  in 
fio%  days,  bat  for  being  the  cauee  that  I  was  kept  for  ^bur  days  (?rom 
dunday  to  Thursday  morning,  the  only  post  days)  in  the  hdi^  that 
the  <rajre<^y  had  been  acted  and  *  unanimously  hissed;'  and  this  with 
the  addition  that  /  '  had  brought  it  upon  the  stage,*  and  consequently 
that  none  of  my  friends  had  attended  to  my  request  to  the  contrary. 
Suppose  that  I  had  burst  a  blood-vessel,  like  John  Keats,  or  blown 
my  brains  out  in  a  fit  of  rage, — neither  of  which  would  have  been 
unlikely  a  few  years  ago.  At  pi'esent  f  am,  luckily,  calmer  than  I 
used  to  be,  and  yet  I  would  not  pass  those  four  days  over  again  for — 
I  know  not  what«* 

*  The  account,  given  by  Madame  Guiccioli,  of  bis  anxiety  on  thia  occa* 
WLOfi  fully  eorroboraUfl  his  own :— ^*  His  quiet  was,  in  spite  of  himself,  often 
diatarbed  by  public  events,  and  by  the  attacks  which,  principally  in  his  cha- 
neter  of  author,  the  journals  levelled  at  him.  lu  vain  did  he  protest  that 
he  was  indifbreot  to  these  mttacks*  The  irapression  was,  it  ia  true,  but  mo- 
mentary, and  be,  from  a  feeling  of  noble  pride,  but  too  much  disdained  to 
lepiy  to  his  detractora.  But,  however  brief  his  annoyance  was,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently acnfe  to  occasion  bim  much  pain,  and  to  a£3ict  thoee  who  loved  him. 
"^L^wy  occurrence  relative  to  tbe  bringing  Marino  Faiiero  on  the  stage  caused 
him  ejccesaire  inquietude.  On  the  occasion  of  aji  article  in  the  Milan  Gazette, 
in  which  -mention  was  made  of  this  affair,  he  wrote  to  me  in  the  following 
manner:—*  You  will  aee  here  confirmation  of  what  I  told  you  the  other  day  ! 
I  am  aacrificed  in  every  way,  without  knowing  the  vohy  or  the  wherefore. 
The  tragedy  in  question  ia  not  (nor  ever  was)  written  for,  or  adapted  to, 
the  stage  ;  nevertheless,  the  plan  is  not  romantic ;  it  ia  rather  regular  than 
otherwise;— in  point  of  unity  of  time,  indeed,  perfectly  regular,  and  failing 
but  alightly  in  unity  of  plane.  Tou  well  know  whether  it  was  ever  my  inten- 
tion to  have  it  acted,  since  it  was  written  at  your  side,  and  at  a  period  aa* 
■ure^y  rather  more  tragiecU  to  me  aa  a  man  than  aa  an  author ;  for  you 
were  in  affliction  and  peril.  In  the  mean  time,  1  learn  from  your  Gazette 
that  a  cabal  and  party  haa  been  formed,  while  1  myself  have  never  taken  the 
alighteat  atap  in  the  buainesa.  It  is  aaid  that  the  author  read  it  aloud ! ! ! — 
here,  probably,  at  Ravenna  ? — and  to  whom .'  perhapa  to  Fletcher  ! !  I — that 
illuatrioua  literary  character,'  &c.  ke" — "  Ma  pero  la  aua  tranquillity  era 
aao  malgrado  aovente  alterata  dalle  publiche  vicende,  e  dagli  attachi  che 
apeaao  ai  direggevano  a  lui  nei  giornali  come  ad  autore  priocipalmente.  £ra 
invano  che  egli  protestava  indifTerenza  per  codesti  attach!.  L'impreaaione 
non  era  6  vero  che  momentanea,  e  purtroppo  per  una  nobile  fierezza  sdegnava 
•empre  di  rispondere  al  suoi  dettratori.  Ma  per  quanto  fosse  breve  quella 
impreasione  era  pero  asaai  forte  per  farlo  molto  eoffrire  e  por  affliggere  quelli 
che  io  amavano.  Tuttocio  che  ebbe  luogo  per  la  rappreeentazione  del  suo 
Marino  Faiiero  lo  inquieto  pare  moltissimo  e  dietro  ad  un  articolo  di  una 
Gazetta  di  Milano  in  cui  si  parlava  di  queir  afTare  egli  mi  scrisse  qdsIt— ^  Ecco 
la  verity  di  cid  che  io  vi  dissi  pochi  giorni  fa,  come  vengo  sacrificato  in  tutte 
le  maniere  senza  sapere  11  perehi  e  il  come.  La  tragedia  di  cui  si  parla  noa 
d  (e  non  era  mai)  nd  scritta  nd  adattata  al  teatro ;  ma  non  d  pero  romantico 
il  diaegno,  i  piuttosto  regolare — regotarissimo  per  Punit^  del  tempo,  e  man- 
eando  poco  a  quella  del  site.  Voi  sapete  bene  se  io  aveva  intenzione  di 
faria  rappresentare,  poichd  era  scritta  al  vostro  fianco  e  nei  momenti  per 
certo  piii  tragiei  per  me  come  uomo  che  come  auiore^ — perchd  voi  eravate  in 
alTanno  ed  in  pericolo.  Intanto  sento  dalla  vostra  Gazetta  che  sia  nata  una 
cabala,  un  partite,  e  senza  ch'io  vi  abbia  presa  la  minima  parte.  8i  dice  c4ie 
tauUort  ne  feee  la  ItUura  I !  .'—qui  forse  f  a  Ravenna  ^^ed  a  chi  ?  forae  % 
Fletcher !  1 1— <iaAl  iUustre  li^terato,'  ^.  &c." 
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**!  wrote  to  yon  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  for  reproach  is  oseleee 
always,  and  irntatin^— but  my  feelings  were  very  much  hurt,  to  be 
dragged  like  « gladiator  t6  the  fate  of  a  gladiator  by  that  'rettortiM,' 
Mr.  EUiston*  As  to  his  defence  and  offers  of  compensation,  what  is 
all  this  to  the  paxpose  f  It  is  like  Louis  the  XIV.,  who  insisted  upon 
buying  at  any  price  Algernon  Sydaey^s  horse,  and,  on  his  refusal*  on 
taking  it  by  force,  Sydney  shot  his  horse.  1  could  not  shoot  my  tra- 
gedy, but  I  would  have  flung  it  inio  Che  6fe  rather  than  have  had  it 
represented. 

**  I  have  now  written  nearly  three  acts  of  another  (intending  to  com« 
plete  it  in  five),  and  am  more  anxioas  than  ever  to  be  preserved  from 
such  a  breach  of  all  literary  courtesy  and  gentlemanly  consideration. 

••  If  we  succeed,  well ;  ifnot,  previous  to  any  future  publication  we 
will  request  ^pronUse  not  to  be  acted,  which  I  would  even  pay  for  (as 
money  is  fbeir  object),  or  I  will  not  publish— which,  however,  you  will 
probaUy  not  much  regret. 

^  The  Chancellor  has  behaved  nobly.  You  have  also  conducted 
younaif  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner;  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  any  body  but  the  stage-players  and  their  proprietor.  I  was 
always  so  civil  to  EUiston  personally  that  he  ought  to  have  been  the 
last  to  attempt  to  injure  me. 

**  There  is  a  most  rattling  thnnder-storm  pelting  away  at  this  present 
writing;  so  that  I  write  neither  by  day,  nor  by  candle,  nor  torchlight, 
but  by  lightning  light:  the  flashes  are  as  briUiatit  as  the  most  gaseous 
glow  of  the  gas-light  company.  My  chimney-board  has  just  been 
thrown  down  by  a  gust  of  wind:  I  thought  it  was  the  '  Bold  Thunder' 
and  '  Brisk  Lightning*  in  person. — Three  of  us  would  be  too  many. 
There  it  goes— ^/loM  again !  but 

'  I  tax  not  you,  ye  elements,  with  unkindness ; 
I  never  gave  ye/ranksj  nor  caWd  upon  you:' 

as  I  have  done  by  and  upon  Mr.  EUiston. 

*'  Why  do  you  not  write  ?  You  should  at  least  send  me  a  line  of 
MTticulars :  1  know  nothing  yet  but  by  Galignani  and  the  Honourable 
Douglas. 

**  Well,  and  how  does  our  Pope  controversy  go  on  1  and  the  pam- 
phlet 1  It  is  impossible  to  write  any  news :  the  Austrian  scoundrels 
rummage  all  letters. 

**  P.S.  I  could  have  sent  you  a  good  deal  of  gossip  and  some  real 
information,  were  it  not  that  all  letters  pass  through  the  Barbarians' 
inspection,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  inform  them  of  any  thing  but  my 
utter  abhorrence  of  them  and  theirs.  They  have  only  conquered  by 
treachery,  however." 


LETTER  CCCCXXVIIL 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

**  Ravenna,  May  20th,  1831. 
"  Since  I  vnote  to  you  last  week  I  have  received  English  letters 
and  papers,  by  which  I  perceive  that  what  I  took  .for  an  Italian  truth 
is,  after  all,  a  French  lie  of  the  Gazette  de  France,    it  contains  two 
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ultn-falsehoodB  in  as  many  lines.  In  the  first  place,  Lord  B.  did  not 
bring  forward  his  play,  but  -opposed  the  same ;  and,  secondly,  it  was 
fio<  condemned,  but  is  continued  to  be  acted,  in  despite  of  publisher, 
author.  Lord  Chancetfor,  and  (for  aaghl  I  know  to  the  contrary)  of 
audienoc,  up  to  the  first  of  Blay,  at  feast — ^the  latest  date  of  my  letters. 

**  Vou  will  oblige  me,  then,  by  causing  Mr.  Gazette  of  France  to  con- 
tradict himself,  which,  I  suppose^  he  is  used  to.  I  never  answer  a 
foreign  crititinn;  b^t  this  is  a  mare  matter  of ,^t,  and  not  of  opinions. 
I  presume  that  you  have  Eaglish  and  French  mterest  enough  to  do  this 
for  me — ^thougn,  to  be  sure,  as  it  is  nothing  but  the  truth  which  we 
wish  to  state,  the  insertion  may  be  more  difficult. 

*'  As  I  have  written  to  you  often  lately  at  some  length,  I  won't  bore 
you  farther  now,  than  by  begging  you  to  comply  with  n^  request ; 
and  I  presume  the  *  esprit  du  corps'  (is  it '  du'  or  '  de  V  for  this  is  more 
than  I  know)  will  sufficiently  urge  you,  as  one  of  '  ours,^  to  set  this 
affair  in  its  real  aspect  Believe  me  always  yours  ever  and  most 
affectionately, 

"Byboii,'* 


LETTER  CCCCXXIX. 

TO   IfR.  HOPPNKR. 

''Ravenna,  May  85th,  1831. 

**X  sun  very  much  pleased  with  what  you  say  of  Switzerland,  and 
will  ponder  upon  it.  I  would  rather  she  married  there  than  here  for 
that  matter.  For  fortune,  I  shall  make  it  all  that  I  can  spare  (if  I 
live  and  she  is  correct  in  her  conduct),  and  if  I  die  before  she  is  set- 
tled^  I  have  left  her  by  will  five  thousand  pounds,  which  is  a  fair  pro* 
vision  wt  of  England  for  a  natural  child.  I  shall  increase  it  all  1  can, 
if  circumstances  permit  me ;  but,  of  course  (like  all  other  human 
things),  this  is  very  uncertain. 

"  You  will  oblige  me  very  much  by  Interfering  to  have  the  facts 
of  the  play-acting  stated,  as  these  scoundrels  appear  to  be  organizing 
a  system  of  abuse  aj^ainst  me  because  I  am  in  their  *  list.*  I  care 
nothing  for  their  criticism,  but  the  matter  of  fact.  I  have  writtenyour 
acts  of  another  tragedy,  so  you  see  they  ccmU  bully  me. 

**  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  they  actually  keen  a  list  of  all  indi- 
viduals in  Italy  who  dislike  them — it  must  be  nunierous.  Their  sns* 
picions  and  actual  alarms,  about  my  conduct  and  presumed  intentions 
in  the  late  row,  were  truly  ludicrous^though,  not  to  bore  you,  1 
touched  upon  them  lightly.  They  believed,  and  still  believe  here,  or 
affect  to  believe  it,  that  the  whole  plan  and  project  of  rising  was 
settled  by  me,  and  the  means  furnished,  &c.  &c.  All  this  was  more 
fomented  by  the  barbarian  agents,  who  are  numerous  here  (one  of 
them  was  stabbed  yesterday,  by-the-way,  but  not  dangerously) :— «nd 
although,  when  the  Commandant  was  shot  here  before  my  door  in  De- 
cember, I  took  him  into  my  house,  where  he  had  every  assistance  till 
he  died  on  Fletcher's  bed ;  and  although  not  one  of  them  dared  to 
receive  him  into  their  houses  but  myself,  they  leaving  him  to  perish 
in  the  night  in  the  streets,  they  put  up  a  paper  about  three  months 
ago,  denouncing  me  as  the  Chief  of  the  Liberals,  and  stirrinff  up  per- 
sons to  assassinate  me.  But  this  shall  never  silence  nor  bully  my 
opiniom.    AU  this  came  from  the  German  Barbarians.'* 
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LETTER  CCCCXXX. 

TO  MR.  MURIIAT. 

<«Rayenna»  May  35th,  1831. 

**  MR.  MORAY, 

^  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed  a  week  ago,  and  for  some  weeks  be- 
fore, 1  bare  not  had  a  line  from  you :  now,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
upon  what  principle  of  common  or  lincororoon  feeling,  you  leave  roe 
without  any  information  but  what  I  derive  from  garbled  gazettes  in 
English,  and  abusive  ones  in  Italian  f  the  Germans  hating  me,  as  a 
eoM'hecfver),  while  all  this  kick-up  has  oeen  going  on  about  the  play  1 
You  SHABBY  fellow ! ! !  Were  it  not  for  two  letters  from  Douglas  Kin- 
naird,  I  should  have  been  as  ignorant  as  you  are  negligent 

**  So,  I  hear  Bowles  has  been  abusing  Hobhouse  ?  if  that's  the  case, 
he  has  broken  the  truce,  like  Morillo's  successor,  and  I  will  cut  him 
ou^  as  Cochrane  did  the  Esmeralda. 

**  Since  I  wrote  the  enclosed  packet  I  have  completed  (but  not 
copied  out)  four  acts  of  a  new  tragedy.  When  T  have  finished  the  fifth 
I  will  copy  it  out  It  is  on  the  subject  of '  Sardanapalus,'  the  last  king 
of  the  Assyrians.  The  words  Qu^  and  Pavilion  occur,  but  it  is  not  an 
allnsion  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  as  you  may  tremulously  imagine. 
This  you  will  one  day  see  (if  I  finish  it),  as  I  have  made  SardanapEdus 
braoe  (though  voluptuous,  as  histoiy  represents  him),  and  also  as 
amiable  as  my  poor  powers  could  render  hun : — so  that  it  could  neither 
be  troth  n<ir  satire  on  any  living  monarch.  I  have  strictly  preserved 
all  the  unities  hitherto,  and  mean  to  continue  them  in  the  fi f&i,  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  not  for  the  stage.  Yours,  in  haste  and  hatred,  you  shabby 
correspondent ! 

LETTER  CCCCXXXI. 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  May  SStfa,  1831. 
**  Since  my  last  of  the  36th  or  35th,  I  have  dashed  off  my  fifth  act 
of  the  tnigedy  call3d  *  Sardanapalus.'  But  now  comes  the  copying 
over,  which  may  prove  heavy  work — ^heavy  to  the  writer  as  to  the 
reader.  I  have  written  to  you  at  least  six  times  sans  answer,  which 
proves  you  to  be  a — ^bookseller.  I  pray  you  to  send  me  a  copy  of  Mr. 
WrangnamU  reformation  of  *  LanghomeU  Plutarch.'  I  have  the  Greek, 
which  is  somewhat  small  of  print,  and  the  Italian,  which  is  too  heavy 
in  style,  and  as  false  as  a  Neapolitan  patriot  proclamation.  I  pray  ^ron 
also  to  send  me  a  Life,  published  some  years  ago,  of  the  Magitia% 
.^poUonim  of  Tyana.  It  is  in  English,  and  1  think  edited  or  written 
by  what  Martin  Marprelate  calls  *  a  howicing  priest,*  I  shall  trouble 
yott  no  farther  with  this  sheet  than  with  the  postage. 

*•  Yours,  &c. 
-N 

^  P.8.  Since  !  wrote  this,  I  determined  to  enclose  it  (as  a  half  sheet) 
to  Mr.  Kinnaird,  who  will  have  the  goodness  to  forward  iu  Besides, 
it  saves  sealing-wax." 
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LETTER  CCCOXXXIL 

TO  MR.    BCUERAT. 

**  Ravenna,  May  30th,  1831. 

**  DEAR  MORAY, 

"  Yon  say  you  have  written  often :  I  have  only  received  yours  of 
the  eleventh,  which  is  very  short.  By  this  post,  injive  packets,  I  send 
you  the  tragedy  of  Sardanapalus,  which  is  written  in  a  rough  hand : 
perhaps  Mrs.  Leigh  can  help  you  to  decipher  it.  You  will  please  to 
acknowledge  it  by  return  of  post.  You  will  remark  that  the  unities  are 
all  strictly  observed.  The  scene  passes  in  the  same  hall  always :  the 
time,  a  summer's  night,  about  nine  hours,  or  less,  though  it  begins  before 
sunset  and  ends  after  sunrise.  In  the  third  act,  when  Sardanapalus 
calls  for  a  mirror  to  look  at  himself  in  his  armour,  recollect  to  quote 
the  Latin  passage  from  Jtrvenal  upon  Olho  (a  similar  character,  who 
did  the  same  thing)  :  Gilford  will  help  you  to  it.  The  trait  is  perhaps 
too  familiar,  but  it  is  historical  (of  Othoj  at  least),  and  natural  in  an 
effeminate  character.'* 

LETTER  CCCCXXXIII. 

TO  MR.  BOPPNBR. 

**  Ravenna,  May  3l8t,  1831. 

**  I  enclose  you  another  letter,  which  will  only  confirm  what  I  have 
said  to  you. 

"About  Allegra — 1  will  taVe  some  decisive  step  in  the  course  of 
the  year;  at  present,  she  is  so  happy  where  she  is,  that  perhaps  she 
had  better  have  her  alphaJbei  imparted  in  her  convent. 

"  What  you  say  of  the  Dantz  is  the  first  1  have  heard  of  it — all  seem- 
ing  to  be  merged  in  the  r&w  Hbout  the  tragedy.  Continue  it ! — Alas ! 
what  could  Dante  himself  nono  prophesy  about  Italy  %  I  am  glad  you 
like  it,  however,  but  doubt  that  you  wUl  be  singular  in  your  opinion. 
My  new  tragedy  is  completed. 

"  Tlip  B  *  *  is  rights — I  ought  to  have  mentioned  her  humour  and 
amiability,  hut  I  thought  at  her  sixty,  beauty  would  be  most  agreeable 
or  l(*asl likely.  However,  it  shallbe  rectified  in  a  new  edition;  and 
if  any  of  the  parties  have  either  looks  or  qualities  which  they  wish  to 
be  notii'cd,  h^t  me  have  a  minute  of  them.  I  have  no  private  nor  per* 
8onal  dislike  to  Fenice,  rather  the  contrary,  but  I  merely  speak  of  what 
is  the  subject  of  all  remarks  and  all  writers  upon  her  present  state. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  before  you  start.    Believe  me, 

"  Ever,  &c. 

'*  P.S.  Did  you  receive  two  letters  of  Douglas  Kinnaird*s  in  an 
endorse  from  nie  t  Remember  me  to  Mengaldo,  Soranzo,  and  all  who 
care  that  1  should  remember  them.  The  letter  alluded  to  in  the  en- 
closed, '  to  the  Cardinal,^  was  in  answer  to  some  queries  of  the  govern- 
ment, about  a  poor  devil  of  a  Neapolitan,  arrested  at  Sinigaglia  on 
suspicion,  who  came  to  beg  of  me  here ;  being  without  breeches,  and 
consequently  without  pockets  for  halfoence,  I  relieved  and  forwarded 
him  to  his  i;ountry,  and  they  arrested  him  at  Pesaro  on  suspicion,  and 
have  since  interrogated  me  (civilly  and  politely,  however),  about  him* 

ToL.  II.— Y 
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I  sent  them  the  poor  man^s  petition,  and  «ueh  iftfonnation  m  I  had 
about  him,  which,  1  trust,  will  get  him  out  again,  that  is  to  say,  if  they 
give  him  a  fair  hearing. 

*<  I  am  content  with  the  article.  Pray,  did  you  receive,  some  posti 
ago,  Moore's  lines,  which  I  enclosed  to  you,  written  at  Pansl" 

LETTER  CCCCXXXIV. 

TO  Ma.  MOOBE. 

^Ravenna,  June  4th,  18S1. 
''You  have  not  written  lately,  as  is  the  usual  custom  with  literary 
gentlemen  to  console  their  friends  with  their  observations  in  cases  of 
magnitude.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  sent  you  my  '  Elegy  on  the 
recovery  of  Lady  •  • ;' — 

"  Behold  the  blessings  of  a  lucky  lotf— 
My  play  is  damn'd,  and  Lady  *  *  not 

**  The  papers  (and  perhaps  your  letters)  will  have  put  you  in  pot- 
session  of  Muster  Elliston's  dramatic  behaviour.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  play  vfusJiUed  for  the  stage  by  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  is  the  tailor 
upon  such  occasions,  and  will  have  taken  measure  with  his  usual 
accuracy.  I  hear  that  it  is  still  continued  to  be  i>erformed—«  piece  of 
obstinacy  for  which  it  is  some  consolation  to  think  that  the  mscourt- 
eous  histrio  will  be  out  of  pocket. 

''  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  finished  another  traeedy 
in  Jive  acts,  observing  all  the  unities  strictly.  It  is  called '  Sardana- 
palus,*  and  was  sent  by  last  post  to  England.  It  is  not  fir  the  stage, 
any  more  than  the  other  was  intended  lor  it, — and  I  shall  take  better 
care  this  time  that  they  do  n\  get  hold  on  't. 

''  1  have  also  sent,  two  months  ago,  a  farther  letter  on  Bowles,  ftc.  ; 
but  he  seems  to  be  so  taken  up  with  my  '  respect'  (as  he  calls  it) 
towards  him  in  the  former  case,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  be 
published,  being  somewhat  too  full  of  '  pastime  and  prodisality.*  I 
learn  from  some  private  letters  of  Bowles's,  that  you  were  'the  gentle- 
man ill  asterisks.'  Who  would  have  dreamod  it  1  you  see  what  mis- 
chief that  clergyman  has  done  by  printing  notes  without  names.  How 
the  deuse  was  I  to  suppose  that  the  Arst  four  asterisks  meant '  Camp- 
beir  and  noi  ^Pope^  and  that  the  blank  signature  meant  Thomas 
Moore.*    You  see  what  comes  of  being  famUiar  with  parsons.    His 

*  In  their  eagerness,  like  true  controversialists,  to  avail  themselves  of  eveiy 
passing  advantage,  and  convert  even  straws  into  weapons  on  an  emergency, 
my  two  friends,  during  their  short  warfare,  contrived  to  place  me  in  that  sort 
of  embarrassing  position,  the  most  provoking  feature  of  which  is,  that  it  ex- 
cites more  amusement  tlian  sympathy.  On  the  one  side,  M/.  Bowles  chose 
to  cite,  as  a  support  to  his  argument,  a  short  fragment  of  a  note,  addressed 
to  him,  as  he  stated,  by  **  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  literary,'*  &c.  &e.,  and 
saying,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Bowleses  formor  pamphlet,  ^  Tou  have  bit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head,  and  •  *  «  *  too.**  This  short  scrap  was  signed  with 
four  asterisks ;  and  when  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Bowles's  letter  I  met 
with  it  in  his  pages,  not  the  slightest  suspicion  ever  crossed  my  mind  that  I 
bad  been  myself  the  writer  of  it ;  my  communications  with  my  reverend 
friend  and  neighbour  having  been  (for  years,  I  am  prood  to  say)  «iifficieBtly 
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answers  have  not  fet  reached  m^,  but  I  understand  from  Hobhouse 
ihhi  he  {H.)  IB  attacked  in  them.  If  that  be  the  case,  Bowles  has 
broken  the  truce  (which  he  himself  proclaimed,  by-the-way),  and  I 
must  have  at  him  again. 

''  Did  you  receive  my  letters  with  the  two  or  three  concluding  sheets 
of  Memoranda  ? 

'*  There  are  no  news  here  to  interest  much.  A  German  spy  (boast- 
ing  himself  such)  was  stabbed  last  week,  but  not  mortally.  The  mo- 
ment I  heard  that  he  went  about  bullying  and  boasting,  it  was  easy 
for  me,  or  any  one  else,  to  foretel  what  would  occur  to  him,  which  I 
did,  and  it  came  to  pass  in  two  days  after.  He  has  got  off,  however, 
for  a  slight  incision. 

^  A  row  the  other  night,  about  a  lady  of  the  place,  between  her  va- 
rious lovers,  occasioned  a  midnight  discharge  of  pistols,  but  nobody 
wounded.  Great  scandal,  however — planted  by  her  lover-Wo  be 
thrashed  by  her  husband,  for  inconstancy  to  her  regular  Servente,  who 
is  coming  home  post  about  it,  and  she  herself  retired  in  confusion  into 
the  country,  although  it  is  the  acme  of  the  opera  season.  All  the 
women  furious  against  her  (she  herself  having  been  censorious)  for 
being /bum/  ovi.  She  is  a  pretty  woman — ^a  Countess  *  *  *  * — a  fine 
old  Visigoth  name,  or  Ostrogoth. 

^  The  Greeks !  what  think  you  ?  They  are  my  old  acquaintances— 
but  what  to  think  I  know  not    Let  us  hope,  howsomever. 

"Yours, 
•*B.* 

frequent  to  allow  of  such  a  hasty  conpfimeDt  to  his  diapntative  powers 
pasHing  from  my  memory.  When  Lord  Bjron  took  the  field  against  Mr. 
Bowles's  letter,  this  unlucky  scrap,  so  authoritatively  brought  forward,  was, 
of  course,  too  tempting  a  mark  for  his  facetiousness  to  be  resisted ;  more 
especially  as  the  person  mentioned  in  it,  ae  having  suffered  from  the  reverend 
critic's  vigour,  appeared,  from  the  number  of  asterisks  employed  in  designat- 
ing him,  to  have  been  Pope  himself,  though,  in  reality,  the  name  was  that  of 
Mr.  Bowles's  former  antagonist,  Mr.  Campbell.  The  noble  aasailant,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  made  the  most  of  this  vulnerable  point ;  and  few  readers 
could  have  been  more  diverted  than  I  was  with  his  happy  ridicule  of  "  the 
gentleman  in  asterisks,"  little  thinking  that  I  was  myself,  all  the  while,  this 
veiled  viotim, — nor  was  it  till  about  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter, 
that,  by  some  communication  on  the  subject  from  a  friend  in  England,  I  was 
startled  into  the  recollection  of  my  own  share  in  the  transaction. 

While  by  one  friend  I  was  thus  unconsciously,  if  not  innocently,  drawn 
iflto  the  scrape,  the  other  was  not  slow  in  rendering  me  the  same  fi^endly  ser- 
vice ; — for,  on  the  appearance  of  Lord  Byron's  answer  to  Mr.  Bowles,  I  bad 
the  mortification  of  finding  that,  with  a  far  less  pardonable  want  of  reserve, 
he  had  all  but  named  me  ss  his  authority  for  an  anecdote  of  his  reverend  op- 
ponent's early  days,  which  1  had,  in  the  course  of  an  after-dinner  conversa- 
tion, told  him  at  Venice,  and  whicli, — pleasant  in  itself^  and,  whether  true  or 
false,  harmless,— derived  its  sole  sting  from  the  manner  in  which  the  noble 
disputant  triumphantly  applied  it.  Such  are  the  consequences  of  one's  i 
and  dear  friends  taking  to  controversy. 

Y  a 
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LETTER  CCCCXXXV. 

TO  ME.   MOORB. 

**  Ravenna,  Jane  39d,  1891. 

••Your  dwarf  of  a  letter  came  yesterday.  That  is  risfht;— keep  to 
your  •  magnum  opus'— magnoperate  away.  Now,  if  wc  were  but 
together  a  little  to  combine  uur  *  Journal  of  Trevouz !'  But  it  is  use- 
less to  sigh,  and  yet  very  natural, — for  I  tliink  you  and  I  draw  better 
together,  in  the  social  line,  than  any  two  other  living  authors. 

^  ]  forgot  to  ask  you,  if  you  had  seen  your  own  panegyric  in  the 
correspondence  of  Mrs.  Waterhouse  and  Colonel  Berkeley  ?  To  be 
sure,'M«tr  moral  is  not  auite  exact ;  but  your  passion  is  fully  effective ; 
and  all  poetry  of  the  Asiatic  kind— I  mean  Asiatic,  as  the  Romans 
called  •  Asiatic  oratory,'  and  not  because  the  scenery  is  Oriental — 
must  be  tried  by  that  test  only.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  shall  allow 
the  Miss  Byron's  (legitimate  or  illegitimate)  to  read  Lalla  Rookh— in 
the  first  place,  on  account  of  this  said  passion ;  and,  in  the  second,  that 
they  may  n't  discover  that  there  was  a  better  poet  than  papau 

**  You  say  nothing  of  politics — but,  alas !  what  can  be  said  1 

•*The  world  is  a  bundle  of  hay. 
Mankind  are  the  asses  who  pull. 
Each  tuo^s  it  a  different  way, — 
And  the  greatest  of  all  is  John  Bull ! 

•*  How  do  you  call  your  new  project  1  I  have  sent  to  Murray  a  new 
tragedy,  ycieped  *  Sardanapalus,'  writ  according  to  Aristotle — all,  save 
the  chorus— I  could  not  reconcile  me  to  that.  I  have  begun  another, 
and  am  in  the  second  act ; — so  you  see  I  saunter  on  as  usual. 

^  Bowles's  answers  have  reached  me ;  but  I  can't  go  on  disputing^ 
for  ever, — particularly  in  a  polite  manner.  1  suppose  he  will  take  be- 
ing silent  for  silenceiL  He  has  been  so  civil  that  1  can't  find  it  in  my 
liver  to  be  facetious  with  him, — else  I  bad  a  savage  joke  or  two  at  his 

service. 

•  •  •  #  • 

**  I  can't  send  you  the  little  journal,  because  it  is  in  boards,  and  I 
can't  trust  it  per  post.  Do  n't  suppose  it  is  any  thing  particular ;  but  it 
will  show  the  intentions  of  tl)e  natives  at  that  time — and  one  or  two 
other  things,  chiefly  personal,  like  the  former  one. 

"  So,  Longman  do  n't  bite, — It  was  my  wish  to  have  made  that  work 
of  use.  Could  you  not  raise  a  sum  upon  it  (however  small),  reserv- 
ing  the  power  of  redeeming  it  on  repayment ! 

"  Are  you  in  Paris,  or  a  villagingl  If  you  are  in  the  city,  you  will 
never  resist  the  Anglo-invasion  you  speak  of.  I  do  not  see  an  Eng- 
lishman in  half  a  year;  and,  when  I  do,  I  turn  my  horse's  head  the 
other  way.  The  fact,  which  you  will  find  in  the  last  note  to  the  Doge 
has  given  me  a  good  excuse  for  quite  dropping  the  least  connexion  with 
travellers. 

s"  I  do  not  recollect  the  speech  you  speak  of,  bnt  suspect  it  is  not 
the  Doge's,  but  one  of  Israel  Bertuccio  to  Calendaro.  I  hope  you  think 
that  EUiston  behaved  shamefully— it  is  my  only  consolation.    I  made 
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the  Milanese  fellows  coiltradict  their  lie,  which  they  did  with  the 
gnce  of  people  used  to  it.  **  Yours*  &c. 

LETTER  CCCCXXXVL 

TO  MB.   MOORS. 

•*  Ravenna,  July  6th,  1881. 
"How  could  you  suppose  that  I  ever  would  allow  any  thing  that 
could  be  said  on  your  account  to  weigh  with  me?  I  only  regret  that 
Bowles  had  not  gaid  that  you  were  the  writer  of  that  note  until  after- 
ward, when  out  he  comes  with  it,  in  a  private  letter  to  Murray,  which 
Murray  sends  to  me.    D— n  the  controversy ! 

**  D— n  Twizzle, 
D—n  the  bell. 
And  d — ^n  the  fool  who  rung  it— Well ! 
From  all  such  plagues  I'll  quickly  be  delivered. 

"  I  have  had  a  friend  of  your  Mr.  Irving's — ^a  very  pretty  lad — a 
Mr.  Coolidge,  of  Boston— only  somewhat  too  full  of  poesy  and  *  entu« 
symusy.'  I  was  very  civil  to  him  during  his  few  hours*  stay,  and 
talked  with  him  much  of  Irving,  whose  writings  are  mv  delight.  But 
I  suspect  that  he  did  not  take  quite  so  much  to  me,  from  his  having 
expected  to  meet  a  misanthropical  gentleman,  m  wolf-skin  breeches, 
and  answering  in  fierce  monosyllables,  instead  of  a  man  of  this  world. 
1  can  never  get  people  to  understand  that  poetry  is  the  expression  of 
excited  vassioih  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  life  of  passion  any 
more  tfian  a  continuous  earthquake,  or  au  eternal  fever.  Besides, 
who  would  ever  shave  themselves  in  such  a  state  ? 

"  I  have  had  a  curious  letter  to-day  from  a  girl  in  England  (I  never 
saw  her),  who  says  she  is  given  over  of  a  decline,  but  could  not  go  out 
of  the  world  without  thanking  me  for  the  delight  which  my  poesy  for 
several  years,  &c.  &c.  &c.  It  is  signed  simply  N.  N.  A.,  and  has 
not  a  word  of  *  cant*  or  preachment  in  it  upon  any  opinions*  She 
merely  says  that  she  is  dying,  and  that  as  I  had  contributed  so  highly 
to  her  existing  pleasure,  she  thought  that  she  might  say  so,  begging 
me  to  bum  her  letter — which,  by-lhe-way,  I  can  not  do,  as  I  look  upon 
such  a  letter,  in  such  t;ircumstances,  as  better  than  a  diploma  from 
Gottingen.  I  once  bad  a  letter  from  Drontheim,  in  Norway  (but  not 
from  a  dying  woman),  in  verse,  on  the  same  score  of  gratnlation. 
These  are  the  things  which  make  one  at  times  believe  one's  self  a  poet. 
But  if  I  must  believe  that  ••••*,  and  such  fellows,  are  poets  also, 
it  is  better  to  be  out  of  the  corps. 

**  I  am  cow  in  the  fifth  act  of  '  Foscari,'  being  the  third  tragedy  in 
twelve  months,  besides  proses ;  so  you  perceive  that  I  am  not  at  all 
idle.  And  are  you,  too,  busy  1  I  doubt  that  your  life  at  Paris  draws 
too  much  upon  your  time,  which  is  a  pity.  Can't  you  divide  your 
day*  so  as  to  combine  both  ?  I  have  had  plenty  of  all  sorts  of  worldly 
business  on  my  hands  last  year, — and  yet  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  give 

a  few  hours  to  the  Muses.    This  sentence  is  so  like  •  •  •  •  that 

''Ever,&c. 

**  If  we  were  together*  I  should  publislvboth  my  plays  (periodically) 
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in  our  jotfU  journal.    It  should  be  our  plan  to  publish  all  our  best  things 
in  that  way." 

In  the  Journal  entitled  "Detached  Thoughts,"  1  find  the  tribute  to 
his  genius  which  he  here  mentions,  as  well  as  some  others,  thus  inte- 
restmgly  dwelt  upon. 

"  As  far  as  fame  goes  (that  is  to  say,  living  fame),  I  have  had  my 
share,  periiaps — indeed,  certotWy—more  than  my  deserts. 

"  Some  odd  instances  have  occurred,  to  my  own  experience,  of  the 
wild  and  strange  places  to  which  a  name  may  penetrate,  and  where  it 
may  impress.  Two  years  ago  (almost  three,  being  in  August  or  Julj, 
1819,)  I  received  at  Ravenna  a  letter,  in  English  verse,  from  Drontheim 
in  Norway,  written  by  a  Norwegian,  and  full  of  the  usual  compliments, 
&c.  &c.  It  is  still  somewhere  among  my  papers.  In  the  same  month 
I  received  an  invitation  into  HoUtein  from  a  Mr.  Jacobsen  (I  think)  of 
Hamburgh:  also,  by  the  same  medium,  a  translation  of  Medora's  song 
in  the  Corsair  by  a  Westphalian  baroness  {not  *  Thunderton-Tronck'), 
with  some  original  verses  of  hers  (very  pretty  and  Klopstock-ish).  and 
a  prose  translation  annexed  to  them,  on  the  subject  of  my  wife : — as 
they  concerned  her  more  than  me,  I  sent  them  to  her,  together  with 
Mr.  Jacobsen's  letter.  It  was  odd  enouah  to  receive  an  invitation  to 
rass  the  ttanmef  in  Holstein  while  in  hafy,  from  people  I  never  knew. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  Venice.  Mr.  Jacobsen  talked  to  me  of  the 
*  wild  roses  growing  in  the  Holstein  summer.'  Why  then  did  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  emigrate  1 

**  What  a  strange  thing  is  life  and  man !  Were  I  to  present  myself 
at  the  door  of  the  house  where  my  daughter  now  is,  the  door  would  be 
shut  in  my  face — ^unless  (as  is  not  impossible)  I  knocked  down  the 
porter;  and  if  1  had  gone  in  that  year  (and  perhaps  now)  to  Drontheim 
(the  furthest  town  in  Norway),  or  into  Holstein,  I  should  have  been 
received  with  open  arms  into  the  mansion  of  strangers  and  foreigners, 
attached  to  me  iy  no  tie  but  by  that  of  mind  and  rumour. 

"  As  far  as /afiK  goes,  I  nave  had  my  share:  it  has  indeed  been 
leavened  by  other  human  contingencies,  and  this  in  a  greater  degree 
than  has  occurred  to  most  literary  men  of  a  decent  rank  in  life ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  I  take  it  that  such  equipoise  is  the  condition  of  hu- 
manity." 

Of  the  visit,  too,  of  the  American  gentleman,  he  thus  speaks  in  the 
same  Journal. 

"A  young  American,  named  Coolidge,  called  on  me  not  many 
months  ago.  He  was  intelligent,  very  handsome,  and  not  more  than 
twenty  years  old,  according  to  appearances ;  a  little  romantic,  but  that 
'Sits  well  upon  youth,  and  mighty  fond  of  poesv,  as  may  be  suspected 
from  his  approaching  me  in  my  cnvern.  He  brought  me  a  message 
from  an  old  servant  of  my  family  (Joe  Murray),  and  told  me  that  he 
(Mr.  Coolidge)  had  obtained  a  copy  of  my  bust  from  Thorwaldsen  at 
Rome,  to  send  to  America.  I  confess  I  was  more  flattered  by  this 
voung  enthusiasm  of  a  solitary  transatlantic  traveller,  than  if  they 
had  decreed  me  a  statue  in  the  Paris  Pantheon  (I  have  seen  emperors 
and  demagogues  cast  down  from  their  pedestals  even  in  my  own  time, 
and  Grattan^s.name  razed  from  the  street,  called  after  him  in  Dublin) ; 
I  i^ay  that  I  was  more  flattered  by  it,  because  it  was  tingle,  iuyi>oluicaip 
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and  Was  without  motiTe  or  ostentation, — the  pure  and  warm  feeling  of 
a  boy  for  the  poet  he  admired.  It  must  have  been  expensive,  though ; 
-*/  would  not  pay  the  price  of  a  Thorwaldsen  bust  for  any  human  head 
and  shoulders,  except  Napoleon's^  or  my  children's,  or  some  *  absurd 
wofnon-JbMuTf,'  as  Monkbams  calls  them, — or  my  sister's.  If  asked 
wkyj  then,  I  sat  for  my  own  1— Answer,  that  it  was  at  the  particular 
request  of  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  Esq.,  and  for  no  one  else.  A  picture  is  a 
different  matter  ^-every  body  sits  for  their  picture ;— but  a  bust  looks 
like  putting  up  pretensions  to  permanency,  and  smacks  something  of 
a  hankering  (or  public  fame  rather  than  private  remembrance. 
^  Whenever  an  American  requests  to  see  me  (which  is  not  unfre- 

auently),  I  comply,  firstly,  because  I  respect  a  people  who  acquired 
leir  freedom  by  their  firmness  without  excess ;  and,  secondly,  because 
these  transatlantic  visits,  *  few  and  far  between,'  make  me  feel  as 
if  talkinff  with  posterity  from  the  other  side  of  tlie  Styx.  In  a  century 
or  two  the  new  English  and  Spanish  Atlautides  will  be  masters  of  ihe 
old  countries,  in  all  probability,  as  Greece  and  Europe  overcame  their 
mother  Asia  in  the  older  or  earlier  ages,  as  they  are  called." 


LETTER  CCCCXXXVII. 

TO  MB.   MURRAT. 

**  Ravenna,  July  6th,  1831. 

**In  agreement  with  a  wish  expressed  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  it  is  my 
determination  to  omit  the  stauza  upon  the  horse  of  Semiramis  in  the 
Fifth  Canto  of  Don  Juan.  I  mention  this,  in  case  you  are,  or  intend  to 
be,  the  publisher  of  the  remaining  Cantos. 

''At  the  particular  request  of  the  Contessa  G.,  I  have  promised  not 
to  continue  Don  Juan.  You  will  therefore  look  upon  these  three  Can- 
tos as  the  last  of  the  poem.  She  had  read  the  first  two  in  the  French 
translation,  and  never  ceased  beseeching  me  to  write  no  more  of  it. 
The  reason  of  this  is  not  at  first  obvious  to  a  superficial  observer  of 
itAsieN  manners ;  but  it  arises  from  the  wish  of  all  women  to  exalt 
the  sentiment  of  the  passions,  and  to  keep  up  the  illusion  which  is 
their  empire.  Now  Don  Juan  strips  off  this  illusion,  and  laughs  at  that 
and  most  other  things.  I  never  knew  u  woman  who  did  not  protect 
Rousseau^  nor  one  who  did  not  dislike  De  Grammont,  Gil  Bias,  and  all 
the  comedy  of  the  passions,  when  brought  out  naturally.  But  'kings' 
blood  must  keep  word/  as  Seijeant  BoUiwell  says." 


LETTER  CCCCXXXVIII. 

TO   Ha.  MCTUUT. 

"July  14th,  18dL 
"1  tmst  that  Sardanapalus  will  not  be  mistaken  for  a  politicai 
play,  which  was  so  far  from  my  intention,  that  I  thought  of  nothing 
bat  Asiatic  history.  The  Venetian  play,  too,  is  rigidly  historical. 
My  object  has  been  to  dramatise,  like  the  Greeks  (a  modest  phrase), 
strikinff  passages  of  history,  as  they  did  of  history  and  mythology. 
Yon  will  find  all  this  very  iMlike  Shakspeare;  and  so  much  the  better 
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in  one  sense,  for  I  look  upon  him  to  be  the  wont  of  models/  though 
the  most  extraordinary  of  writers.  It  has  been  my  object  to  be  as 
simple  and  severe  as  Alfieri,  and  I  have  broken  down  the  poetry  as 
nearly  as  I  could  to  common  language.  The  hardship  is,  that  in 
these  times  one  can  neither  speak  of  kings  or  queens  without  suspi- 
cion of  politics  or  personalities.    I  intended  neither. 

**  I  am  not  very  well,  and  1  write  in  the  midst  of  unpleasant  scenes 
here :  they  have,  without  trial  or  process,  banished  several  of  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  cities^here  and  all  around  the  Roman  states— 
among  them  many  of  my  personal  friends — so  that  every  thing  is  in 
confusion  and  grief:  it  is  a  kind  of  thing  which  cannot  be  described 
without  an  equal  pain  as  in  beholding  it. 

"  You  are  very  niggardly  in  your  letters. 

"  Yours  truly, 

LETTER  CCCCXXXIX. 

TO  MB.   XUBRAT. 

«  Ravenna,  July  22d,  1891. 

**  The  printer  has  done  wonders ; — ^he  has  read  what  I  cannot — my 
own  handwriting. 

**  I  oppose  the  *  delay  till  winter:'  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  print 
while  the  winter  theatres  are  closed,  to  gain  time,  in  case  they  try  their 
former  piece  of  politeness.  Any  lou  shall  be  considered  in  our  con- 
tract, whether  occasioned  by  the  season  or  other  causes;  but^ print 
away,  and  publish. 

*'  I  think  they  must  own  that  I  have  more  styUs  than  One.  « Sarda- 
napalus'  is,  however,  almost  a  comic  character:  but  for  that  matter, 
so  is  Richard  the  Third.  Mind  the  unities,  which  are  my  great  object 
of  research.  I  am  glad  that  Gifibrd  likes  it :  as  for '  the  million,'  yoji 
see  I  have  carefully  consulted  any  thing  but  the  taste  of  the  day  for 
extravagant '  coups  de  theatre.'  Any  probable  loss,  as  I  said  before, 
will  be  Slowed  for  in  our  accompts.  The  reviews  (except  one  or  two, 
Blackwood's,  for  instance)  are  cold  enough ;  but  never  mind  those 
fellows :  I  shall  send  them  to  the  right  about,  if  1  take  it  into  my  head. 
I  always  found  the  English  baser  in  some  things  than  any  other  nation. 
You  stare,  but  it 's  true  as  to  gratitude^-^iierhips,  because  they  are 
prouder,  and  proud  people  hate  obligations. 

**  The  tyranny  of  the  Gk)vemment  here  is  breaking  out.  They 
have  exiled  about  a  thousand  people  of  the  best  families  all  over  the 
Roman  states.  As  many  of  my  friends  are  among  them,  I  think  of 
moving  too,  but  not  till  I  have  had  your  answers.  Continue  your 
address  to  me  here,  as  usual,  and  quickly.  What  you  will  not  be  sorry 
to  hear  is,  that  the  poor  of  the  place,  hearing  that  I  meant  to  go,  got 

*  In  venturing  this  jadgment  upon  Shskspeue,  Lord  Byron  bat  followed 
In  the  footsteps  of  his  groat  idol  Pope.  ^'It  was  mighjy  simple  in  Rowe," 
•ays  this  poet,  ^  to  write  a  play  now  professedly  in  Sh&kspeare^s  style,  that 
is,  professedly  in  the  style  of  a  bad  age."— Spence,  sect  4, 1734— 1736.  Of 
Milton,  too,  Fope  seems  to  have  held  pretty  nearly  the  same  opinion  as  that 
professed  by  Lord  Byron  in  some  of  these  letters.  8ee«  in  Spence,  sect.  5  ; 
1737—1739,  a  passage  on  which  his  editor  remarks^^'  Perhaps  Pope  did  not 
relish  Shakspeare  more  than  he  seems  to  have  done  Milton." 
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together  a  petition  to  the  Cardinal  to  request  that  he  would  request  me 
to  remain.  I  only  heard  of  it  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  it  is  no  dishonour 
to  them  nor  to  roe ;  but  it  will  have  displeased  the  higher  powers,  who 
look  upon  me  as  a  Chief  of  the  (/oal-heavers.  They  arrested  a  servant 
of  mine  for  a  street-quarrel  with  an  officer  (they  drew  upon  one 
another  knives  and  pistols),  but  as  the  officer  was  out  of  uniform,  and 
in  the  vn-ong  besides,  on  my  protesting  stoutly,  he  was  released.  I 
was  not  present  at  the  affray,  which  happened  by  night  near  my  sta« 
bles.  My  man  (an  Italian),  a  very  stout  and  not  over-patient  per- 
sonage, would  have  taken  a  fatal  revenge  afterward,  if  I  had  not 
prevented  him.  As  it  was,  he  drew  his  stiletto,  and,  but  for  pas- 
sengers, would  have  carbonadoed  the  captain,  who,  I  understand, 
made  but  a  poor  figure  in  the  quarrel,  except  by  beginning  it.  He 
applied  to  me,  and  I  offered  him  any  satisfaction,  either  by  turning 
away  the  man,  or  otherwise,  because  he  had  drawn  a  knife.  He 
answered  that  a  reproof  would  be  sufficient.  I  reproved  him ;  and 
vet,  after  this,  the  shabby  dog  complained  to  the  GovemiTicyU, — after 
being  quite  satisfied,  as  he  said.  ThU  roused  me,  and  I  gave  them  a 
remonstrance,  which  had  some  effect.  The  captain  has  been  repri- 
manded,  the  servant  released,  and  the  business  at  present  rests  there." 

Among  the  victims  of  the  "black  sentence  and  proscription** by 
which  the  rulers  cH"  Italy  were  now,  as  appears  from  tne  above  letters* 
avenging  their  late  alarm  upon  all  who  had  even  in  the  remotest 
degree  contributed  to  it,  the  two  Gambas  were,  of  course,  as  suspected 
Chiefs  of  the  Carbonari  of  Romagna,  included.  About  the  middle  of 
July,  Madame  Guiccioli,  in  a  state  of  despair,  wrote  to  inform  Lord 
Byron  that  her  father,  in  whose  palazzo  she  was  at  that  time  residing, 
had  just  been  ordered  to  quit  Ravenna  within  twenty-four  hours,  and 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  her  brother  to  depart  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  young  Count,  however,  was  not  permitted  to  remain  even 
so  long,  being  arrested  that  very  night,  and  conveyed  by  soldiers  to 
the  frontier ;  and  the  Contessa  herself,  in  but  a  few  days  after,  found 
that  she  also  must  join  the  crowd  of  exiles.  The  prospect  of  being 
again  separated  from  her  noble  lover  seems  to  have  rendered  banish- 
ment little  less  fearful,  in  her  eyes,  than  death.  "This  alone,**  she 
says  in  a  letter  to  him,  "  was  wanting  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  my 
despair.  Help  me,  my  love,  for  I  am  in  a  situation  most  terrible,  and 
without  you,  I  can  resolve  upon  nothing.  *  *  has  just  been  with  me, 
having  been  sent  by  *  *  to  tell  me  that  I  must  depart  from  Ravemia 
before  next  Tuesday,  as  my  husband  has  had  recourse  to  Rome,  for 
the  purpose  of  either  forcing  me  to  return  to  him,  or  else  putting  me 
in  a  convent ;  and  the  answer  from  thence  is  expected  in  a  few  days. 
I  must  not  speak  of  this  to  any  one, — I  must  escape  by  night ;  fori  if 
my  project  should  be  discovered,  it  will  be  impeded,  and  my  passport 
(which  the  goodness  of  Heaven  has  permitted  me,  I  know  not  how,  to 
obtain)  will  be  taken  from  me.  Byron !  I  am  in  despair! — If  I  must 
leave  you  here  without  knowing  when  I  shall  see  you  again,  if  it  is 
your  will  that  I  should  suffer  so  cruelly,  I  am  resolved  to  remain. 
They  may  put  me  in  a  convent;  I  shaU  die, — ^but — but  then  you  can- 
not aid  me,  and  1  cannot  reproach  you.  I  know  not  what  they  tell  me, 
for  my  agitation  overwhelms  me ;— and  why  \  Not  because  1  fear  my 
present  danger,  but  solely,  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,  solely  because! 
must  leave  you." 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  the  writer  of  thiB  tender  and  truly 
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feminine  letter  found  hertelf  forced  to  leave  RaTenna,-^the  home  of 
her  youth,  as  it  was,  now,  of  her  heart, — uncertain  whither  to  go,  or 
where  she  should  again  meet  her  lover.  After  lingering  for  a  short 
time  at  Bologna,  under  a  faint  expectation  that  the  Court  of  Rome 
might  yet,  through  some  friendly  mediation,*  be  induced  to  rescind  its 
order  against  her  relatives,  she  at  length  gave  up  all  h(^)e,  and  joined 
her  father  and  brother  at  Florence. 

It  has  been  already  seen,  from  Lord  Byron's  letters,  that  he  had 
himself  become  an  object  of  strong  suspicion  to  the  Government,  and 
it  was,  indeed,  chiefly  in  their  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  his  pre- 
sence, that  the  steps  taken  against  the  Gamba  family  had  originated ; 
— the  constant  benevolence  which  he  exercised  towards  the  poor  of 
Ravenna  being  likely,  it  was  feared,  to  render  him  dangerously  popu- 
lar amonff  a  people  unused  to  charity  oh  so  enlarged  a  scale.  **  One  of 
the  principal  causes,*'  says  Madame  Guiccioli,  "  of  the  exile  of  my 
relatives  was  in  reality  the  idea  that  Lord  Byron  would  share  the 
banishment  of  his  friends.  Already  the  Government  were  averse  to 
Lord  Byron's  residence  at  Ravenna ;  knowing  his  opinions,  fearing 
his  influence,  and  also  exaggerating  the  extent  of  his  means  for 
giving  effect  to  them.  They  fancied  that  he  provided  money  for  the 
purchase  of  arms,  &c.,  and  that  he  contributed  pecuniarily  to  the 
waats  of  the  Society.  The  truth  is,  that,  when  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise his  beneficence,  he  made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  political  and  reli- 
gious opinions  of  those  who  required  his  aid.  Every  unhappy  and 
needy  object  had  an  equal  share  in  his  benevolence.  The  Anti- 
Liberals,  however,  insisted  upon  believing  that  he  was  the  prin%inal 
support  of  Libenilism  in  Roma^na,  and  were  desirous  of  his  de- 
parture ;  but,  not  daring  to  exact  it  by  any  direct  measure,  they  were 
m  hopes  of  being  able  indirectly  to  force  him  into  this  step."! 

After  stating  the  particulars  of  her  own  hasty  departure,  the  lady 
proceeds : — **  Lord  Byron,  in  the  mean  time,  remained  at  Ravenna,  in 
a  town  convulsed  by  party  spirit,  where  he  had  certainly,  on  account 
of  his  opinions,  many  fanatical  and  perfidious  enemies ;  and  my  ima- 
gination always  painted  him  surrounded  by  a  thousand  dangers.  It 
may  be  conceived,  therefore,  what  that  journey  must  have  been  to 

*  Among  the  penons  applied  to  bv  Lord  Byron  for  their  interest  im  this 
occasioii  was  the  late  Dutchess  of  Devonshire,  whose  answer,  dated  from 
Spa,  I  find  among  his  papers.  With  the  utmoBt  readiness  her  Grace  under- 
takes to  write  to  Rome  on  the  lubject,  and  adds,  *^  Belioye  me  also,  my  Lord, 
that  there  is  a  character  of  justice,  goodness,  and  benevolence  in  the  present 
Government  of  Rome,  which,  if  they  are  convinced  of  the  just  claims  of  the 
Comte  de  Gamba  and  his  son,  will  make  them  grant  their  request" 

t  «*  Una  delle  principali  ragioni  per  cui  si  erano  esigtiati  i  miei  parenti  era 
la  speraaza  che  Lord  Byron  pure  laseierebbe  la  Romagna  quando  1  snoi  amid 
Ibssero  partiti.  Gi&  da  qaalcho  tempo  la  permaiienza  di  Lord  Byron  in 
Ravenna  era  mal  gradita  dal  Govemo  conosoendosile  sue  opinione  e  temeo- 
dosila  sua  influenza,  ed  esaaggiandosi  anche  i  suoi  mezsi  per  eserdtarla.  Si 
oredeva  che  egU  somministrasse  danaro  per  provvedeze  armi,  e  che  prowe- 
desse  ai  bisogni  della  Sooieti.  La  veriti  era  che  nello  spargere  le  sue  bene- 
ficenze  egli  non  s'informava  delle  opinioni  politicbe  e  religiose  di  quello  cbe 
aveva  bisogno  del  suo  soccorso ;  ogni  misero  ed  ogni  infelice  aveva  un  eguale 
diviso  alia  sua  generositi.  Ma  in  ogni  modo  gli  Anti-Liberali  lo  credevano 
il  principale  soitegno  del  Liberalismo  della  Romagna,  e  desideravano  la  sua 
partenza ;  ma  non  osando  provocarla  in  nessun  modo  diretto  speravano  di 
otteasrla  indlrettamsate." 
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me,  and  what  I  suffered  at  such  a  distance  from  him.  His  letters 
would  have  given  me  comfort ;  but  two  days  always  elapsed  between 
his  writing  and  my  receiving  them ;  and  this  idea  imbittered  all  the 
solace  they  would  otherwise  have  afforded  me,  so  that  my  heart  was 
torn  by  the  most  cruel  fears.  Yet  it  was  necessary  for  his  own  sake 
that  he  should  remain  some  time  longer  at  Ravenna,  in  order  that  it 
might  not  be  said  that  he  also  was  banished.  Besides,  he  had  con- 
ceived a  very  great  affection  for  the  place  itself;  and  was  desirous^ 
before  he  left  h,  of  exhausting  every  means  and  hope  of  procuring 
the  recall  of  my  relations  from  banishment.*** 


LETTER  CCCCXL. 

TO  MR.  HOPPHER. 

^  Ravenna,  July  d3d,  1831. 

*'  This  country  being  in  a  state  of  proscription,  and  all  my  friendg 
exiled  or  arrested — ^the  whole  family  of  Gamba  obliged  to  go  to  Flo- 
rence for  the  present — the  father  and  son  for  politics — (and  the  Guic- 
cioli  because  menaced  with  a  convent,  as  her  father  is  not  here),  1  have 
determined  to  remove  to  Switzerland,  and  they  also.  Indeed,  my  life 
here  is  not  supposed  to  be  particularly  safe — ^but  t]^at  has  been  the 
case  for  this  twelvemonth  past,  and  is  therefore  not  the  primaiy 
consideration. 

**  1  have  written  by  this  post  to  Mr.  Hentsch,  junior,  the  banker  of 
Geneva,  to  provide  (i(  p)0S8ible)  a  house  for  me,  and  another  for 
Oamba's  family  (the  rather,  son,  and  daughter),  on  the  Jura  side  of 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  furnished,  and  with  stabling  (for  me  at  least)  for 
eight  horses.  1  shall  bring  Alle^ra  with  me.  Could  you  assist  me  or 
Hentsch  in  his  researches  1  The  Gambas  are  at  Florence,  but  have 
authorized  me  to  treat  for  them.  You  know,  or  do  not  know,  that 
they  are  great  patriots — and  both— but  the  son  in  particulars-very  fine 
fellows.  Thit  I  know,  for  I  have  seen  them  lately  in  veiT  awkward 
situations— no^  pecuniary,  but  personal — and  they  behaved  like  heroes, 
neither  yielding  nor  retracting. 

**  You  have  no  idea  what  a  state  of  oppression  this  countrv  is  in— 
they  arrested  above  a  thousand  of  high  and  low  throughout  Romagna 
— ^banished  some  and  confined  others,  without  trial,  proceu,  or  even 
accusatiwhU  Everybody  says  they  would  have  done  the  same  by 
me  if  they  dared  proceed  openly.    My  motive,  howeyer,  for  remain- 

«  u  Lord  Byron  restava  frattanto  a  Ravenna  in  nn  paese  sconvolso  dai 
paititi,  e  dove  aveva  certamente  dei  nemid  di  opinioni  fanattci  e  perfidi,  e  la 
mi  a  immaginazioQe  me  lo  dipingeva  circondato  sompre  da  milla  peiicoli.  8i 
puo  dunque  pensare  coia  doveMO  eaten  qual  viaggio  per  me  e  cosa  io  dovewi 
BofTrire  nella  sua  lontananza.  Le  sue  lettere  avrebbero  potuto  essermi  di 
conforto ;  ma  quando  io  le  riceveva  era  gii  trasoono  lo  spazio  di  due  giomi 
dal  momento  in  cut  furono  ecritte,  e  questo  pensiero  diatnig^eva  tnuo  iibene 
che  esee  potevano  farmi,  e  la  mia  auima  era  lacerata  dai  pih  cnideli  timori. 
Frattanto  era  nocesaario  per  la  di  lui  convenienza  che  egli  restaeee  aneora 
qualche  tempo  in  Kavenna  affinchd  non  avesse  a  dirsi  che  egli  pure  ne  era 
esigliato ;  ed  oltrecio  egli  ei  era  sommamente  affezionato  a  qual  foggiomp  • 
voleva  innaozi  di  partire  vedere  eeaosiU  tutti  i  tentativi  e  tatta  le  aperanze  del 
ritomo  dei  mlei  paranti.** 
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ingt  if  because  every  one  of  my  acquaintance,  to  the  amount  of  hun- 
dreds almost,  have  been  exiled. 

**  Will  you  do  what  yon  can  in  looking  out  for  a  couple  of  houses 
Junmhtd,  and  conferring  with  Hentsch  for  us  1  We  care  nothing 
about  society,  and  are  only  anxious  for  a  temporary  and  tranquil  asy- 
lum and  individual  freedom. 

•*  Believe  me,  &c. 

^  P.S.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  comparative  expenses  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy  ?  which  I  have  forgotten.  I  speak  merely  of 
those  of  decent  living,  karses,  &c.,  and  not  of  luxuries  or  high  living. 
Do  not,  however,  decide  any  thing  positively  till  I  have  your  answer, 
as  I  can  then  know  how  to  think  upon  these  topics  of  transmigration, 
Ste,  &c.  ^c." 


LETTER  CCCCXLI. 

TO  tOL,   BfURRAT. 

"  Ravenna,  July  30th,  1831. 

"  Enclosed  is  the  best  account  of  the  Doge  Faliero,  which  was  only 
sent  to  me  from  an  old  MS.  the  other  day.  Get  it  translated,  and 
append  it  as  a  note  to  the  next  edition.  You  will  perhaps  be  pleased 
to  see  that  my  conceptions  of  his  character  were  correct,  though  I 
regret  not  having  met  with  this  extract  before.  You  will  perceive 
that  he  himself  said  exactly  what  he  is  made  to  say  about  the  Bishop 
of  Treviso.  You  will  see  also  that  •  he  spoke  very  little,  and  those 
only  words  of  rage  and  disdain,'  €ifier  his  arrest,  which  is  the  case  in 
the  play,  except  when  he  breaks  out  at  the  close  of  Act  Fifth.  But 
his  speech  to  the  conspirators  is  better  in  Uie  MS.  than  iu  the  play. 
I  wisn  that  1  had  met  with  it  in  time.  Do  not  forget  this  note,  with  a 
translation. 

**  In  a  former  note  to  the  Juans,  speaking  of  Voltaire,  I  have  quoted 
his  famous  *  Zaire,  tu  pleUres,'  which  is  an  error ;  il  should  be  '  Zaire, 
vofUMpleurez,^    Recollect  this. 

''lam  so  busy  here  about  those  poor  proscribed  exiles,  who  are 
scattered  about,  and  with  trying  to  p^et  some  of  them  reenlled,  that  I 
have  hardly  time  or  patience  to  write  a  short  preface,  which  will  be 

8 roper  for  the  two  plays.    However,  1  will  make  it  out  on  receiving 
le  uext  proofs. 

"  Yours  ever,  &c 

**  P.S.  Please  to  append  the  letter  about  ike  Helleeponi  as  a  note  to 
your  next  opportunity  of  the  verses  on  Leander,  &c.  &c.  &c.  in  Childe 
Harold.  Do  n*t  forget  it  amid  your  multitudinous  avocations,  which  I 
think  of  celebrating  in  a  Dithyrambic  Ode  to  Albemarle-street. 

'*  Are  you  aware  that  Shelley  has  written  an  Elegy  on  Keats,  and 
accuses  the  Quarterly  of  killing  him  t 


•Who  kiU'd  John  Keats r 
*  1,'  says  the  Quarterly, 
So  savage  and  Tartarly; 
*'Twa8  one  of  my  feau.' 
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•  Who  shot  the  arrow  V 
*  The  poet-priest  Milman 
(So  ready  to  kill  man), 
Or  Southey  or  Barrow.* 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I  did  not  approve  of  Keats's  poetry,  or 
principles  of  poetry,  or  of  his  abuse  of  Pope ;  but,  as  he  is  dead,  omit 
all  that  is  said  about  him  in  any  MSS.  of  mine,  or  publication.  His 
Hyperion  is  a  fine  monument,  and  will  keep  his  name.  I  do  not  envy 
the  man  who  wrote  the  article ; — you  Review-people  have  no  more 
right  to  kill  than  any  other  footpads.  However,  he  who  woidd  die  of 
an  Hrticle  in  a  Review  would  pr6bably  have  died  of  something  else 
equally  trivial.  The  same  thmg  nearly  happened  to  Kirke  White, 
who  died  afterward  of  a  consumption.'* 

LETTER  CCCCXUI. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  Ravenna*  August  Sd,  18S1. 

'*  I  had  certainly  answered  your  last  letter,  though  but  briefly,  to  the 
part  to  which  you  refer,  merely  saying,  *  damn  the  controversy  ;*  and 
quoting  some  verses  of  George  Colman*s,  not  as  allusive  to  you,  but 
to  the  disputants.  Did  you  receive  this  letter  1  It  Imports  meio 
know  that  our  letters  are  not  intercepted  or  mislaid. 

'*  Your  Berlin  drama*  is  an  honour,  unknown  since  the  days  of 
Elkanah  Settle,  whose  '  Emperor  of  Morocco'  was  represented  by  the 
Court  ladies,  which  was,  as  Johnson  says,  *  the  last  blast  of  inflam« 
mation'  to  poor  Dryden,  who  could  not  bear  it,  and  fell  foul  of  Settle 
without  mercy  or  moderation,  on  account  of  that  and  a  frontispiece* 
which  he  dared  to  put  before  his  play. 

*'  Was  not  your  showing  the  Memoranda  to  *  *  somewhat  perilous! 
Is  there  not  a  facetious  allusion  or  two  which  might  as  well  be  re- 
served for  posterity  ? 

'*  1  know  S  *  *  well — that  is  to  say,  I  have  met  him  occasionally  at 
Copet.  Is  he  not  also  touched  lightly  in  the  Memoranda)  In  a 
review  of  Childe  Harold,  Canto  4th,  three  years  affo,  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  they  quote  some  stanzas  of  an  elegy  of -S  *  *'s  on  Rome, 
from  which  they  say  that  I  mighi  have  taken  some  ideas.  I  give  you 
my  honour  that  I  never  saw  it  except  in  that  criticism,  which  gives, 
I  think,  three  or  four  stanzas,  sent  them  (they  say)  for  the  nonce  by  a 
correspondent — perhaps  himself.  The  fact  is  easily  proved;  for  I 
do  n't  understand  German,  and  there  was,  I  believe,  no  translation — 
at  least,  it  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  heard  of,  or  saw,  either  trans- 
latH  n  or  original. 

*'  I  remember  having  some  talk  with  S  •  •  about  Alderi,  whose  merit 
he  denies.  He  was  also  wroth  about  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Goethe, 
which  was  sharp  enough,  to  be  sure.  He  went  about  saying,  too,  of 
the  French — *  I  meditate  a  terrible  vengeance  against  the  F^nch— I 
will  prove  that  Moliere  is  no  poet.'t  •  •  • 

*  There  hud  been,  a  ehort  time  before,  perfonnod  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  a 
upoctacle  founded  on  the  Poem  of  Lalla  Rookh,  in  which  the  preeent  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  personated  Peramorz,  and  the  Empress  Lalla  Rookh. 

t  This  threat  has  been  since  acted  upon  ;— the  critic  in  question  having,  to 
the  great  horror  of  the  French  literati,  pxonoano«d  Motien  to  b^/^  *^Uxcbuu** 
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**  I  do  n*t  see  why  you  should  talk  of '  declining.*  When  I  saw  you, 
you  looked  thinner,  and  yet  younger,  than  you  did  when  we  parted 
several  years  before.  You  may  rely  upon  this  as  fact.  If  it  were 
not,  1  should  say  nothingt  for  I  would  rather  not  say  unpleasant  ^xr- 
Motud  things  to  any  one — but,  as  it  was  the  pleasant  truih,  I  tell  it  you. 
If  you  had  led  my  life,  indeed,  changing  climates  and  connexions — 
ihmning  yourself  with  fasting  and  purgatives-— besides  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  vulture  passions,  and  a  very  bad  temper  besides,  you  might 
talk  in  this  way— but  you!  I  know  no  man  who  looks  so  well  for  his 
years,  or  who  deserves  to  look  better  and  to  be  better,  in  all  respects. 
You  are  a  *  *  %  and,  what  is  perhaps  better  for  your  friends,  a  good 
fellow.   So,  do  n't  talk  of  decay,  but  put  in  for  eighty,  as  you  well  may. 

**  1  am,  at  present,  occupied  principally  about  these  unhappy  pro- 
scriptions and  exiles,  which  have  taken  place  here  on  account  of  poli- 
tics. It  has  been  a  miserable  sight  to  see  the  general  desolation  in 
families.  I  am  doing  what  I  can  for  them,  high  and  low,  by  such  inte- 
rest and  means  as  I  possess  or  can  brinff  to  bear.  There  have  been  thou- 
sands  of  these  proscriptions  within  the  last  month  in  the  Exarchate, 
or  (to  speak  modemly)  the  Legations.  Yesterday,  too,  a  man  got 
his  back  broken,  in  extricating  a  dog  of  mine  from  under  a  mill-wheel. 
The  dog  was  killed,  and  the  ihan  is  in  the  greatest  danger.  I  was 
not  present — ^it  happened  before  I  was  up,  owing  to  a  stupid  boy  taking 
the  dog  to  bathe  in  a  dangerous  spot.  I  must,  of  course,  provide  for 
the  poor  fellow  while  he  lives,  and  his  family,  if  he  dies.  I  would 
glamy  have  given  a  much  greater  sum  than  that  will  come  to  that  he 
had  never  been  hurt.  Pray,  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  excuse  haste 
and  hot  weather. 

'•\ours,  &c 
•  •••  •••• 

**  You  may  have  probably  seen  all  sorts  of  attacks  upon  me  in  some 
gazettes  in  England  some  months  ago.  I  only  saw  them,  by  Murray's 
bounty,  the  other  day.  They  call  me  *  Plagiary,'  and  what  not.  I 
Aink  I  now,  in  my  time,  have  been  accused  of  every  thing. 

"  I  have  not  given  you  details  of  little  events  here ;  but  they  have 
been  trying  to  make  me  out  to  be  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy,  and  nothing 
but  their  want  of  proofs  for  an  English  investigation  has  stopped  them. 
Had  it  been  a  poor  native,  the  suspicion  were  enough,  as  it  has  been 
for  hundreds. 

*•  Why  do  n't  you  write  on  Napoleon  1  I  have  up  spirits,  nor  •  esfro' 
to  do  so.  His  overthrow,  from  the  beginning,  was  a  blow  on  the  head 
to  me.  Since  that  period,  we  have  been  the  slaves  of  fools.  Excuse 
this  long  letter.    Ecco  a  translation  literal  of  a  French  epigram. 

'*  Egle,  beauty  and  poet,  has  too  little  crimes. 
She  makes  her  own  face,  and  does  not  make  her  rhymes. 

<*  1  am  going  to  ride,  having  been  warned  not  to  ride  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  forest,  on  account  of  the  ultra-politicians. 

**  Is  there  no  chance  of  your  return  to  England,  and  of  our  Journal  T 
I  would  have  published  the  two  plays  in  it — two  or  three  scenes  per 
number^and,  indeed,  all  of  mine  in  it.  If  you  went  to  England,  1 
would  do  so  still." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Shelley,  who  had  now  fixed  his  residence  at 
Pifta,  received  a  letter  from  Lord'Byron,  earnestly  requesting  to  see 
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fainiY  in  oonsequence  of  which  he  immediately  set  out  for  Ravenna  $ 
and  the  following  extracts  from  letters,  wxitten  during  his  stay  with 
his  noble  friend,  will  be  read  with  that  double  feeling  of  interest  which 
IB  always  sure  to  be  excited  in  hearing  one  man  of  genius  express  his 
opinions  of  another. 

"  Ravenna,  August  7th,  1831. 

*'  I  arrived  last  night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  sat  up  talking  with  Lord 
Byron  until  five  this  morning :  I  then  went  to  sleep,  and  now  awake 
at  eleven ;  and  having  despatched  my  breakfast  as  quick  as  possible^ 
mean  to  devote  the  interval  until  twelve,  when  the  post  departs,  to  you« 

**  Lord  Byron  is  very  well,  and  was  delighted  to  see  me.  He  has 
in  fact  completely  recovered  his  health,  and  lives  a  life  totally  the 
reverse  of  that  which  he  led  at  Venice.  He  has  a  permanent  sort  of 
liaison  with  the  Contesaa  Guiccioli,  who  is  now  at  Florence,  and 
seems  from  her  letters  to  be  a  very  amiable  woman.  She  is  waiting 
there  until  something  shall  be  decided  as  tio  their  emigration  to  Swit^ 
zerland  or  stay  in  Italy,  which  is  yet  undetermined  on  either  side. 
She  was  compelled  to  escape  from  the  Papal  territory  in  great  haste, 
as  measures  nad  already  been  taken  to  place  her  in  a  convent,  where 
she  would  have  been  unrelentingly  confined  for  life.  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  marriage  contract,  as  existing  in  the  laws  and  opinions 
of  Itaff ,  though  less  frequently  exercised,  is  far  severer  than  that  of 
England. 

**  Lord  Byron  had  almost  destroyed  himself  at  Venice.  His  state 
of  debility  was  such  that  he  was  unable  to  digest  any  food ;  He  was 
consumed  by  hectic  fever,  and  would  speedily  have  perished  but  for 
this  attachment,  which  reclaimed  him  from  the'  excesses  into  which 
he  threw  himself,  from  carelessness  and  pride,  rather  than  taste. 
Poor  fellow!  he  is  now  quite  well,  and  immersed  in. politics  and  lite- 
rature. He  has  given  me  a.  numbed  of  the  most  interesting  details 
on  the  former  subject ;  but  we  will  not  speak  of  them  in  a  lettetr 
Fletcher  is  here,  and — as  if,  like  a  shadow,  he  waxed  and  waned  with 
the  substance  of  his  master— has  also  revived  his.  good  looks,  and 
from  amid  the  onseasonable  gray  hairs  a  fresh  harvest  of  flaxen  lock» 
has  put  forth. 

^  We  talked  a  mat  deal  of  poetry  and  such  matters  last  night ;  and, 
as  usual,  differed — and,  I  thmk,  more  than  ever.  He  affects  to  pa- 
tronise a  system  of  criticism  fit  only  for  the  production  of  mediocrity ; 
and  although  all  his  finer  poems  and  passages  have  been  produced  in 
defiance  of  this  system,  yet  t  recognise  the  pernicious  effects  of  it 
in  the  Doge  of  Venice ;  and  it  will  cramp  and  limit  his  future  efforts, 
however  great  they  may  be,  unless  he  gets  rid  'of  it.  1  have  read  only' 
parts  of  it,  or  rather  he  himself  read  them  to  me,  and  gave  me  the 
plan  of  the  whole. 

*«  Ravenna,  August  16th,  1821.  • 
**  We  ride  out  in  the  evening  through  the  pine  forests  which  divide 
the  city  from  the  sea.  Our  way  of  life  is  thid,  and  1  have  aicommo- 
dated  myself  to  it  without  much  difilculty : — ^Lord  Byron  gets  up  at 
two-breakfasts — we  talk,  read,  &c.  until  six— then  we  ride  at  eight, 
and  after  dinner  sit  talking  until  four  or  five  in  the  morning.  I  get 
up  at  twelve,  and  am  now  devoting^  the  interval  between  my  rising 
and  his  to  you. 
^  Lord  Byron  is  greatly  improved  in  every  respect— in  genius,  in 
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temper,  in  moral  views,  in  health  and  happiness.  His  connexion  with 
La  Gniccioli  has  been  an  inestimable  benefit  to  him.  He  lives  in  eon- 
sidenble  splendour,  but  within  his  income,  which  is  now  about  four 
thousand  a  year,  one  thousand  of  which  he  devotes  to  purposes  of 
charity.  He  has  had  mischievous  passions,  but  these  he  seems  to 
have  subdued;  and  he  is  becoming,  what  he  should  be,  a  virtuous 
man.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  the  politics  of  Italy,  and  the 
actions  he  performed  in  conseouence  of  it,  are  subjects  not  fit  to  be 
written,  but  are  such  as  will  delight  and  surprise  you. 

*"  He  is  not  yet  decided  to  go  to  Switzerland,  a  place,  indeed,  little 
fitted  for  him :  the  gossip  and  the  cabals  of  those  Anglicised  coteries 
would  torment  him  as  they  did  before,  and  might  exasperate  him  into 
a  relapse  of  libertinism,  which,  he  says,  he  plunged  into  not  from 
taste,  out  fiom  despair.  La  Guiccioli  and  her  brother  (who  is  Lord 
Byron's  friend  and  confidant,  and  acquiesces  perfectly  in  her  con* 
nexion  with  him)  wish  to  go  to  Switzerland,  as  Lord  Byron  says, 
merely  from  the  novelty  and  pleasure  of  travelling.  Lord  Byron  pre- 
fers Tuscany  or  Lucca,  and  is  trying  to  persuade  them  to  adopt  his 
views.  He  has  made  me  write  a  long  letter  to  her  to  engage  her  to 
lemain.  An  odd  thing  enough  for  an  utter  stranger  to  write  on  sub- 
jects of  the  utmost  delicacy  to  his  friend's  mistress — but  it  seems  des- 
tined  that  I  am  always  to  have  some  active  part  in  every  body's  a/Riirs 
whom  I  approach.  I  have  set  down,  in  tame  Italian,  the  strongest  rea- 
sons I  can  think  of  against  the  Swiss  emigration.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  accept  as  my  fee  his  establishment  in  Tuscany. 
Ravenna  is  a  miserable  place :  the  people  are  barbarous  and  wild,  and 
their  language  the  most  infernal  patois  that  you  can  imagine.  He 
would  be  in  every  respect  better  among  the  Tuscans. 

**  He  has  read  to  me  one  of  the  unpublished  cantos  of  Don  Juan, 
which  is  astonishingly  fine.  It  sets  him  not  only  above,  but  far  above, 
all  the  poets  of  the  day.  Every  word  has  the  stamp  of  immortality. 
This  canto  is  in  a  style  (but  totally  free  from  indelicacy,  and  sus- 
tained with  incredible  ease  and  power)  like  the  end  of  the  second 
canto :  there  is  not  a  word  which  the  most  rigid  assertorof  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  could  desire  to  be  cancclle<l :  it  fulfils,  in  a  certain 
degree,  what  I  have  long  preached, — of  producing  something  wholly 
new,  and  relative  to  the  age,  and  yet  suipassingly  beantifult  It  may 
be  vanity,  but  I  think  I  see  the  trace  or  my  earnest  exhortations  to 
him.  to  create  something  wholly  new. 

•  *••••• 

"  I  am  sure,  if  I  asked,  it  would  not  be  refused ;  yet  there  is  some- 
thing in  me  that  makes  it  impossible.  Lord  Byron  and  I  are  excellent 
friends ;  and  were  I  reduced  to  poverty;  or  were  I  a  writer  who  had 
no  claini  to  a  higher  station  than  I  possess,  or  did  I  possess  a  higher 
than  I  deserve,  we  should  appear  in  all  things  as  such,  and  I  would 
freely  ask  him  any  favour.  Such  is  not  now  the  case :  the  demon  of 
mistrust  and  pride  lurks  between  two  persons  in  our  situation,  poison- 
ing the  freedom  of  our  intercourse.  -This  is  a  tax,  and  a  heavy  one, 
which  \%e  must  pay  for  being  human.  I  think  the  fault  is  not  on  my 
side ;  nor  is  it  likely, — I  being  the  weaker.  I  hope  that  in  the  next 
world  these  things  will  be  better  managed.  What  is  passing  in  the 
heart  of  another  rarely  escapes  the  observation  of  one  who  is  a  strict 
anatomist  of  his  own. 

•  •••••• 

**  Lord  Byron  here  has  splendid  apartments  in  the  palace  of  his  mifl* 
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tress's  husband,  who  is  one  of.  the  richest  men  in  Italy,  She  is  di- 
vorced, with  an  allowance  of  twelve  thousand  crowns  a  year ; — a  mise* 
rable  pittance  from  a  man  who  has  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
a  vear.  There  are  two  monkeys,  five  cats,  eight  dogs,  and  ten  horses, 
all  of  whom  (except  the  horses^  walk  about  the  house  like  the  mas« 
ters  of  it.  Tita,  the  Venetian,  is  here,  and  operates  as  my  valet— a  fine 
fellow,  with  a  prodigious  black  beard,  who  has  stabbed  two  or  three 
people,  and  is  the  most  good-natured-looking  fellow  I  ever  saw. 

'*  Wednesday.  Ravenna. 
**  I  told  you  I  had  written,  by  Lord  Byron's  desire,  to  La  Guiccioli, 
to  dissuade  her  and  her  family  from  Switzerland.  Her  answer  is  this 
moment  arrived,  and  my  representation  seems  to  have  reconciled 
them  to  the  unfitness  of  the  step.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  letter  full 
of  all  the  fine  things  she  says  she  has  heard  of  me,  is  this  request, 
which  I  transcribe : — *  Signore,  la  vostra  bonti  mi  fa  ardita  di  cbie« 
dervi  un  iavore,  me  lo  accorderete  voi  1  non  partite  da  Ravenna  senza 
MUard.*  Of  course,  being  now,  by  all  the  laws  of  knighthood,  cap- 
tive to  a  lady's  request,  I  shall  only  be  at  liberty  on  my  parole  until 
Lord  Byron  is  settled  at  Pisa.  I  shall  reply,  of  course,  that  the  boon 
is  granted,  and  that  if  her  lover  is  reluctant  to  quit  Ravenna  after  I 
have  made  arrangements  for  receiving  him  at  Pisa,  I  am  bound  to 
place  myself  in  the  same  situation  as  now,  to  assail  him  with  impor- 
tunities to  rejoin  her.  Of  this  there  is  fortunately  no  need :  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  there  is  no  fear  that  this  chivalric  submission  of 
mine  to  the  great  general  laws  of  antique  courtesy,  against  which  I 
never  rebel,  and  which  is  my  religion,  should  interfere  with  my  soon 
returning,  and  long  remaining  with  you,  dear  girl. 

•  •  •  •  •  •    .       • 

^  We  ride  out  every  evening  as  usual,  and  practise  pistol-shooting 
at  a  pumpkin,  and  I  am  not  sorry  to  observe  that  I  approach  towards 
my  noble  friend's  exactness  of  aim.  I  have  the  greatest  trouble  to 
get  away,  and  Lord  Byron,  as  a  reason  for  my  stay,  has  urged,  that 
without  either  me  or  the  Guiccioli,  he  will  certainly  fall  into  his  old 
habits.  I  then  talk,  and  he  listens  to  reason:  and  I  earnestly  hope 
that  he  is  too  well  aware  of  the  terrible  and  degrading  consequences 
of  his  former  mode  of  life,  to  be  in  danger  from  the  short  interval  of 
temptation  that  will  be  left  him*" 


LETTER  CCCCXLra. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

**  Ravenna,  Auffust  10th,  1831. 

^  Your  conduct  to  Mr.  Moore  is  certainly  very  handsome ;  and  I 
would  not  say  so  if  I  could  help  it,  for  you  are  not  at  present  by  any 
means  in  my  good  graces. 

**  With  regard  to  additions,  &c.  there  is  a  Journal  which  T  kept  in 
1814  which  you  may  ask  him  for ;  also  a  Journal  which  you  must  get 
from  Mrs.  Leigh,  of  my  journey  in  the  Alps,  which  contains  all  the 
germs  of  Manned.  I  have  also  kept  a  small  Diary  here  for  a  fe^ 
months  last  winter,  which  I  would  send  you,  and  any  continuation. 
You  would  find  easy  access  to  all  my  papers  and  letters,  and  do  noi 
m^eiect  ^  (in  case  of  accidents],  on  account  of  the  mass  of  confusion 
Vol.  IL— Z 
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in  which  Oiey  are ;  for  out  of  that  chaos  of  papers  yon  will  find  some 
curious  ones  of  mine  and  others,  if  not  lost  or  destroyed.  If  circum- 
stances, however  (which  is  almost  impossible),  made  me  ever  con- 
sent to  a  publication  in  my  lifetime,  you  would  in  that  case,  I  suppose, 
make  Mo^re  some  advance,  in  pro|X)rtion  to  the  likelihood  or  non- 
likelihood  of  success.    You  are  both  sure  to  survive  me,  however. 

**  You  must  also  have  from  Mr.  Moore  the  correspondence  between 
me  and  Lady  B.,  to  whom  I  offered  the  sight  of  all  which  regards 
herself  in  these  papers.  This  is  important.  He  has  Aer  letter, 
and  a  copy  of  my  answer.  I  would  rather  Moore  edited  me  than 
another. 

**  I  sent  you  Yalpy's  letter  to  decide  for  yourself,  add  Stockdale's  to 
amuse  you.  /  am  always  loyal  with  you«  as  I  was  in  Galignani's 
afiiair,  and  you  with  me — ^now  and  then. 

**  I  return  you  Moore's  letter,  which  is  very  creditable  to  him,  and 
you,  and  me. 

"Yours  eyer." 


LETTER  CCCCXLIV. 

TO  BOU  MuaaAT. 


*'  Ravenna,  August  16th,  1831. 
von*t  come:  it  is  rather  i 


**l  regret  that  Holmes  can't  or  won't  come:  it  is  rather  shabby, 
as  I  was  always  very  civil  and  punctual  with  him.  But  he  is  but  one 
*  *  more.     One  meets  with  none  else  among  the  English. 

"I  wait  the  proofs  of  the  MSS.  with  proper  impatience. 

''So  you  have  published,  or  mean  to  publish,  the  new  Juans  %  Ar'  n't 
you  afraid  of  the  Constitutional  Assassination  of  Bridge-street  T 
When  first  I  saw  the  name  of  Murray  1  thought  it  had  been  yours ; 
but  was  solaced  b}^  seeing  that  your  synonyme  is  an  attomeo,  and  that 
you  are  not  one  of  that  atrocious  crew. 

"  I  am  in  a  great  discomfort  about  the  probable  war,  and  with  my 
trustees  not  getting  me  out  of  the  funds,  if  the  funds  break,  it  is  my 
intention  to  go  upon  the  highway.  Ail  the  other  English  professions 
are  at  present  so  ungentleraanly  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  follow 
them,  that  open  robbing  is  the  only  fair  resource  left  to  a  man  of  any 
principles ;  it  is  even  honest,  in  comparison,  by  being  undissuised. 

**  I  wrote  to  you  oy  last  post,  to  say  that  you  had  done  the  handsome 
thing  by  Moore  and  the  Memoranda.  You  are  very  good  as  times  go, 
and  would  probably  be  still  better  but  for  the  '  march  of  events'  (as  Na- 
poleon called  it),  which  wonU  permit  any  body  to  be  better  than  they 
should  be. 

*'  Love  to  Gifford.    Believe  me,  &c. 

''P.S.  I  restore  Smith's  letter,  whom  thank  for  his  good  opinioiw 
Is  the  bust  by  T  h  >rwaldsen  arrived  f 
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LETTER  CCCCXLV. 

TO   MR.    BfUBKAY. 

**  Ravenna,  August  33d,  1831. 
**  Enclosed  are  the  two  acts  corrected.  With  regard  to  the  charges 
about  the  shipwreck,  I  think  that  I  told  both  you  and  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
years  ago,  that  there  was  not  a  single  circumstance  of  it  not  taken  from 
Jact ;  not,  indeed,  from  any  single  shipwreck,  but  all  from  actual  facts 
of  different  wrecks.*  Almost  au  Don  Juan  is  real  life,  either  of  my 
own,  or  from  people  I  knew.  By«-the-way,  much  of  the  description  of 
XYkeJumiture^  in  Canto  Third,  is  taken  from  TvXty^s  Tripoli  (pray  note 
this),  and  the  rest  from  my  own  observation.  Remember,  I  never 
meant  to  conceal  this  at  all,  and  have  only  not  stated  it,  because  Don 
Juan  had  no  preface  nor  name  to  it.  If  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
make  this  statement,  do  so  in  your  own  way.  /  laugh  at  such  charges, 
convinced  that  no  writer  ever  borrowed  less,  or  made  his  materials 

*  One  of  the  charges  of  plagiarism  brought  against  him  by  some  scribblers 
of  the  day  was  founded  (as  I  have  already  observed  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  work)  on  his  having  sought  in  the  authentic  records  of  real  shipwrecks 
those  materials  out  of  which  he  has  worked  his  own  powerful  description  in 
the  Second  Canto  of  Don  Juan.  With  as  much  justice  might  the  Italian  au- 
thor (Galeani,  if  I  recollect  right)  who  wrote  a  Discourse  on  the  MilitarV 
Science  displayed  by  Tosso  in  his  battles,  have  reproached  that  poet  with 
the  sources  from  which  he  drew  his  knowledge: — with  as  much  justice 
might  Puysegur  and  Semis,  who  have  pointed  out  the  same  merit  in  Homer 
and  Virgil,  have  withheld  their  praise  because  the  science  on  which  this  merit 
was  founded  must  have  been  derived  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  these  poets 
from  others. 

So  little  was  Tasso  ashamed  of  those  casual  imitations  of  other  poets 
which  are  so  often  branded  as  plagiarisms,  that  in  his  Commentary  on  his 
Rime,  he  takes  pains  to  point  out  and  avow  whatever  coincidences  of  this 
kind  occur  in  his  own  verses. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention <  one  single  instance, 
where  a  thought  that  had  lain  perhaps  indistinctly  in  Byron's  memory  since 
his  youth,  comes  out  so  Improved  and  brightened  as  to  be,  by  every  right  of 
genius,  his  own.  In  the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
(a  play  to  which  the  picture  of  passionate  friendship,  delineated  in  the  cha- 
racters of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  would  be  sure  to  draw  the  attention  of  Byron 
in  his  boyhood),  wo  find  the  following  passage  : — 

**  Oh  never 
Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  Honour, 
Our  arms  again,  and/ee/  wlt  fiery  horses 
Like  prond  seas  utider  u«." 

Out  of  this  somewhat  forced  simile,  by  a  judicious  transposition  of  the 
eomparison,  and  by  the  substitution  of  the  more  definite  word  ^  waves"  for 
"seas,"  the  clear,  noble  thought  in  one  of  th0  Cantos  of  Childe  Harold  has 
boeu  produced : — 

**  Once  more  upon  the  waters  !  yat  once  more  I 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me,  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.'' 
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more  hii  own.  Much  is  coincidence ;  for  insUnce,  Ladjr  B|oi;ga«  (in 
a  reaUy  exedUnt  book,  I  assure,  you,  on  ItaW)  calls  Venice  an  ^eeam 
Rome :  I  have  the  very  same  expression  in  Foscari,  and  yet  vou  know 
that  the  play  was  written  months  ago,  and  sent  to  England :  the  *  Italy* 
I  received  only  on  the  16th  inat 

**  Your  friend,  like  the  public,  is  not  aware,  that  my  dramatic  sim- 
plicity is  jfu^kwtiy  Greek,  and  must  continue  so :  no  reform  ever  soc« 
ceeded  at  fit  St.*  1  admire  the  old  English  dramatists ;  bat  this  is  quite 
another  field,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  ^theirs.  I  want  to  make  a 
rtgnlar  Enclish  drama,  no  matter  whether  for  the  stage  or  not,  whieh 
m  not  my  ODject,'^^ut  a  mmtal  theatre, 

^P.8.  Can't  aceeiH  your  courteous  oier. 

M  For  Orford  and  for  Waldegrave 
You  me  much  mora  than  me  yon  gave ; 
Whidi  is  not  fairly  to  behave, 

My  Murray. 

<*  Because  if  a  live  dor,  *t  is  said. 
Be  worth  a  lion  fairiy  sped, 
A  ItDe  lord  roust  be  worth  two  dead, 
My  Murray. 

**  And  if,  as  fhe  opinion  ffoes, 
Verse  hath  a  better  sale  than  prose-— 
Certes,  I  should  have  more  than  those, 
My  Murray. 

^  But  now  this  sheet  is  nearly  cramm'd. 
So,  if  voa  wiUt  I  >ha'  n't  be  shamm*d. 
And  if  you  wmX  you  may  be  damn*d, 
My  Murray. 

**  These  matters  must  be  arranged  with  Mr.  Douglas  Kimiaird.  He 
is  my  trustee,  and  a  man  of  honour.  To  him  you  can  state  all  your 
mercantile  reasons,  which  you  might  not  like  to  state  to  roe  peraonally, 
■uch  as,  *  heavy  season' — *  flat  public' — *  do  n't  go  oflf — ^'lordship  writ«« 
too  murh'— •  won't  take  advice'—*  declining  popularity'—*  deduction  for 
the  trade*—*  make  very  little' — *  generally  lose  by  him'—*  pirated  edi- 
tion*— ^  foreign  edition^ — '  severe  criticisms,'  &c.,  with  other  hints  and 
howls  for  an  oration,  which  I  leave  Douglas,  who  is  an  orator,  to 
answer. 

**  You  can  also  state  them  more  freely  to  a  third  person,  as  between 
you  and  me  they  could  only  produce  some  smart  postscripts,  which 
would  not  adorn  our  mutual  arehives. 

**  I  am  sorry  for  the  Queen,  and  that  *b  more  than  yon  are." 

*  ^  No  man  ever  roM  (e^ye  Pope)  to  any  dsme  of  pcvfootimi  In  writiiif 
but  through  obctinacy  and  an  inyeteimto  reMlatioa  agmiost  tho  stroam  of 
inaiiklDd. 
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LETTER  CCCCXLVI. 

TO  MR.  MOOIIB. 

"  Ravenna,  August  94th,  1891. 

<«Youftof  the  5th  only  yesterday,  while  I  had  letters  of  the  8th 
from  London.  Dotii  the  post  dabble  into  oiir  letters?  Wt.atcver 
afirreement  you  make  with  Murmy,  if  satisfactory  to  you,  must  he  so 
to  me.  There  need  be  no  scruple,  because,  though  I  used  sometimeti 
to  bufioon  to  myself,  loving  a  quibble  as  well  as  thebarbatian  himself 
(Shakspeare,  to  wit)-— ^  that,  like  a  Spartan,  I  would  sell  my  life  M 
deariy  as  possible' — ^it  never  was  ray  intention  to  turn  it  to  personal, 
pecuniary  accomit,  but  to  bequeath  it  to  a  friend^yourselr— in  the 
event  or  survivorship.  I  anticipated  that  period,  because  we  hap- 
pened to  meety  and  I  urged  you  to  make  what  was  possible  nam  by  it, 
for  reasons  which  are  obvious.  It  has  been  no  possible  privaturti  to 
me,  and  therefore  does  not  require  the  acknowledffments  you  mention. 
So,  for  God's  sake,  do  n't  consider  it  like    •       •       #       •       • 

•«  By-the-way,  when  you  write  to  Lady  Morgan,  will  you  thank  her 
for  her  handsome  speeches  in  her  book  about  my  books  ?  I  do  not 
know  her  addresr.  Her  work  is  fearless  and  excellent  on  the  subject 
of  Italy— pray  tell  her  so-Huld  I  know  the  country.  I  wish  she  had 
fallen  m  with  ms,  I  could  have  told  her  a  thing  or  two  that  would  have 
confirmed  her  positions. 

**  I  am  glad  that  you  are  ftalisAed  with  Murray,  who  seems  to  value 
dead  lords  more  than  live  ones.  I  have  just  sent  him  the  following 
aoiwer  to  a  proposition  of  his  :— 

**  For  Orlbrd  and  for  Waldegrave,  ftc. 

^  The  argument  of  the  above  Is,  that  he  wanted -to  *  tftiht  me  of  my 
■izings,*  as  Lear  says— that  is  to  say,  tM  to  propose  an  extravagant 
price  for  an  extravagant  poem,  as  is  becoming.  Pray  take  his  guineas 
by  all  means — I  taught  him  that.  He  made  me  a  filthy  offer  ofpfmnds 
once,  but  I  told  him  that,  like  physicians,  poets  must  be  dealt  with  in 
gaineas,  as  being  the  only  advantage  poets  could  have  in  the  a^tocia- 
tion  with  lA^fif,  as  votaries  of  Apollo.  I  write  to  you  iii  huriy  anj 
bustle,  which  I  will  expound  in  my  next. 

*•  Yours,  ever,  &c. 

**  P.S.  You  mention  something  of  an  attorney  on  his  way  to  me  on 
legal  business.  I  have  had  no  warning  of  such  an  apparition.  What 
can  the  fellow  want  1  I  have  some  lawsuits  and  business,  but  have 
not  heard  of  any  thinff  to  put  me  to  the  expense  of  a  traveUing  lawyer. 
They  do  enough,  in  that  way,  at  home. 

**  Ah,  poor  Queen !  but  perhaps  it  is  for  the  best,  if  Hetodotus'i 
anecdote  is  to  be  believed  *  •  •  •  • 

**  Remember  me  Co  any  friendly  Angles  of  our  mutual  acquaintance. 
What  are  you  doing!  Here  I  have  had  my  hands  full  of  tyrants  and 
their  victims*  There  Mver  w4t$  su^h  digression,  even  in  IMkbii 
•caicelyr 
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LETTER  CCCCILVn. 

TO  MR*  KUJUIAT. 

"RaTenna,  August  31  st,  18S1. 
**  I  have  received  the  Juans,  which  are  printed  so  careUsdy,  espe- 
cially the  fifth  canto,  as  to  be  disgraceful  to  me,  and  not  creditable  to 
you.  It  really  must  be  eme  cfver  again  with  the  manutcripU  the  errora 
are  90  gross ;— words  added — changed — so  as  to  make  cacophony  and 
nonsense.  You  have  been  careless  of  this  poem  because  some  of 
your  squad  do  n't  approve  of  it ;  but  I  tell  you  that  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore you  see  any  thing  half  so  good  as  poetry  or  writing.  Upon  what 
principle  have  you  omitted  the  note  on  Bacon  and  Voltaire  ?  and  one 
of  the  concludmg  stanzas  sent  as  an  addition ! — because  it  ended,  I 
suppose,  with— 

^'  And  do  not  link  two  virtuous  souls  for  life 
Into  that  moral  centaur^  man  and  wife  ! 

f*  Now,  I  must  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  will  not  permit  any  human 
being  to  take  such  liberties  with  mv  writings  because  1  am  absent.  I 
desire  the  omissions  to  be  replaced  (except  the  stanza  on  Semiramis) 
— ^particularly  the  stanza  upon  the  Turkisn  marriages ;  and  I  request 
that  the  whole  be  carefully  gone  over  with  the  MS. 

"  I  never  saw  such  stuff  as  is  printed : — Gu//eyaz  instead  of  Gu2&e- 
yaz,  &c.  Are  you  aware  that  Gulbeyaz  is  a  real  name  and  the  other 
nonsense  ?  I  copied  the  cantos  out  carefully,  so  that  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse, as  the  printer  read,  or  at  least  |?rmt«,  tfaie  MS.  of  the  plays  with- 
out error. 

**  If  you  have  no  feeling  for  your  own  reputation,  pny  have  some 
little  for  mine.  I  have  read  over  the  poem  carefully,  and  I  tell  you,  ii 
is  poetry.  Your  little  envious  knot  of  parson-poets  may  say  what 
they  please :  time  will  show  that  I  am  not  in  this  instance  mistaken. 

"  Desire  my  friend  Hobhouse  to  correct  the  press,  especially  of  the 
last  canto,  from  the  manuscript  as  it  is.  It  is.  enough  to  drive  one  out 
of  one's  reason  to  see  the  infernal  torture  of  words  from  the  original. 
For  instance  the  line — 

''  And  pair  their  rhymes  as  Venus  yokes  her  doves — 

is  printed— 

*'  And  praise  their  rhjrmes,  &c. 

Also  *  precarious^  for  ^  precocious  f  and  this  line,  stanza  133, 

**Andthis  strong  extreme  ejfid  to  tire  no  longer. 

Now  do  turn  to  the  manuscript  and  see  if  I  ever  wrote  such  a  Ime  ;  it 
is  not  verse. 

"  No  wonder  the  poem  should  fail  (which,  however  it  won't  yon 
will  see)  with  such  things  allowed  to  creep  about  it.    Replace  whii^  is 
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omitted,  and  correct  what  is  so  shamefully  misprinted,  and  let  the 
poem  have  fair  play ;  and  I  fear  nothinj^. 

*'  I  see  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  a  strong  itchinfif  to 
assail  me  (see  the  review  of  *  The  Etonian') ;  let  it,  and  see  if  they 
sha'  n't  have  enough  of  it.  I  do  not  allude  to  Gifford,  who  has  always 
been  my  friend,  and  whom  I  do  not  consider  as  responsible  for  the 
articles  written  by  others. 

'*  You  will  publish  the  plays  when  ready.  I  am  in  such  a  humour 
about  this  printing  of  Don  Juan  so  inaccurately  that  I  must  close  this. 

"Yours. 

"  P.S.  I  presume  that  you  have  not  lost  the  stoma  to  which  I 
allude  f    It  was  sent  afterward :  look  over  my  letters  and  find  it." 


LETTER  CCCCXLVIII. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

"  The  enclosed  letter  is  written  in  bad  humour,  but  not  without  pro- 
vocation. However,  let  it  (that  is,  the  bad  humour)  go  for  little ;  but  I 
must  request  your  serious  attention  to  the  abuses  of  the  printer,  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  permitted.  You  forget  that  all  the  fools  in 
London  (the  chief  purchasers  of  your  publications)  will  condemn  in 
me  the  stupidity  of  your  printer.  For  instance,  in  the  notes  to  Canto 
Fifth,  'the  Adriatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus'  instead  of  the  Asiatic U 
All  this  may  seem  little  to  you,  so  fine  a  gentleman  with  your  minis- 
terial connexions,  but  it  is  serious  to  me,  who  am  thousands  of  miles 
off,  and  have  no  opportunity  of  not  proving  myself  the  fool  your 
printer  makes  me,  except  your  pleasure  and  leisure,  forsooth. 

"  The  gods  prosper  you,  and  forgive  you,  for  1  can't." 

•  #  •  •  •  • 

LETTER  CCCCXLIX. 

TO  MR.    MOORI. 

"  Ravenna,  September  3d,  1831. 

"  By  Mr.  Mawman  (a  paymaster  in  the  corps,  \n  which  you  and  I 
are  privates)  1  yesterday  expedited  to  your  address,  under  cover  one, 
two  paper  books,  containing  the  Gtaour-nal,  and  a  thing  or  two.  It 
won't  all  do — even  for  the  posthumous  public — but  extracts  from  it 
may.  It  is  a  brief  and  faithful  chronicle  of  a  month  or  so—parts  of  it 
not  very  discreet,  but  sufficiently  sincere.  Mr.  Mawman  saiih  that  ' 
h'i  will,  in  person  or  per  friend,  have  it  delivered  to  you  in  your  Ely- 
fiian  fields. 

"  If  you  have  got  the  new  Juans,  recollect  that  there  are  some  very 
gross  printer's  blunders,  particularly  in  the  Fifth  Canto, — such  as 
•praise'  for  *pair' — *  precarious'  for  *  precocious'— ^  Adriatic'  for 
•Asiatic' — ^'case'  for  *  chase' — ^besides  gifts  of  additional  words,  and 
syllables,  which  make  but  a  cacc^honous  rhythmus.  Put  the  pen 
through  the  said,  as  I  would  mine  through  •  •'s  ears. if  I  were  along- 
side uf  him.    As  it  is,  1  have  sent  him  a  rattling  letter,  as  abusive  as 

*  Written  in  the  envelope  of  the  preceding  Lettor. 
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possible.    Thouffh  he  is  publislier  to  the  *BoBxd  ci LongHmk.''  hb  h 
in  no  danffer  of  discovering  it. 

**  I  am  packing  for  Pisft-^but  direct  yoaf  letters  hurt^  tin  Ustbet 
notice.  _ 

«  Tours  ever,  &c* 

One  of  the  **  paper-books**  mentioned  in  this  letter  as  intrusted  to 
Mr.  Mawman  for  me,  contained  a  portion,  to  the  amount  of  neariy  a 
hundred  pages,  of  a  prose  story,  relatinff  the  adventures  of  a  young 
Andalusian  nobleman,  which  had  been  oegun  by  him,  at  Venice,  in 
1817.  The  following  passage  is  all!  shall  extract  from  this  amusing 
figment. 

«  A  few  hours  afterward  we  were  very  good  friends,  and  a  few  days 
after  she  set  out  for  Arragon,  with  my  son,  on  a  visit  to  her  father  and 
mother.  I  did  not  accompany  her  immediately,  having  been  in  Aiia- 
gon  before,  but  was  to  join  the  family  in  their  Moorish  chateau  within 
a  few  weeks. 

"During  her  joumcr  I  received  a  very  affectionate  letter  from 
Donna  Josepha,  apprizing  me  of  the  welfare  of  herself  and  my  son. 
On  her  arrival  at  the  chateau,  I  received  another  still  more  affectionate, 
pressing  me,  in  very  fond,  and  rather  foolish,  terms,  to  Join  herimme* 
diately.  As  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  from  Seville,  I  received  a 
third—this  was  from  her  father,  Don  Jose  di  Cardozo,  who  requested 
me,  in  the  politest  manner,  to  dissolve  my  marriage.  I  answeied  him 
with  equal  politeness,  that  I  would  do  no  such  thmg.  A  fourth  letter 
arrived— it  was  from  Donna  Josepha,  in  which  she  informed  me  that 
her  father's  letter  was  written  by  her  particular  deftire.  I  requested 
the  reason  by  return  of  post — she  replied,  by  express,  that  as  reason 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  it  was  unnecessair  to  gire  any— 
but  that  sh^  was  an  injured  and  excellent  woman.  I  then  inquired 
why  she  had  written  to  me  the  two  preceding  affectionate  letters, 
requesting  me  to  come  to  Arragon.  She  answered,  that  was  because 
she  believed  me  out  of  my  senses-*that,  being  unfit  to  take  care  of 
mjrself,  I  had  only  to  set  out  on  this  journey  alone,  and  make  my  wa> 
without  difficulty  to  Don  Jose  di  Caraozo's,  I  should  there  have  found 
the  tenderest  of  wives  and— a  straight  waistcoat. 

**  I  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this  piece  of  affection  but  a  reiteration 
of  my  request  for  some  lights  upon  the  subject.  I  was  answered  that- 
they  would  only  be  related  to  the  Inquisition.  In  the  mean  time,  our 
domestic  discrepancy  had  become  a  public  topic  of  discussion ;  and 
the  world,  which  always  decides  jusUy,  not  only  in  Arragon  but  in 
Andalusia,  determined  that  I  was  not  only  to  blame,  but  that  all  Spain 
could  produce  nobody  so  blameable.  My  case  was  supposed  to  com- 
prise all  the  crimes  which  could,  and  several  which  could  not,  be  com- 
mitted, and  little  less  than  an  auto-da-f6  was  anticipated  as  the  result 
But  let  no  man  say  that  we  are  abandoned  by  our  friends  in  adver- 
sity— ^it  was  just  the  reverse.  Mine  thronged  around  me  to  condemn| 
advise,  and  console  me  with  their  disapprobation. — ^They  told  me  all 
that  was,  would,  or  could  be  said  on  the  subject.  They  shook  their 
heads — they  exhorted  me— deplored  me,  with  tears  In  thehr  eyee,  and 
—went  to  dinner.'* 
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LETTER  CCCCL. 
TO  mu  ifinauT. 

^Ravenna,  September  4th,  1831. 

**  By  Saturday's  post,  I  sent  you  a  fierce  and  furibond  letter  upon 
the  subject  of  the  printer's  blunders  in  Don  Juan.  I  must  solicit  your 
attention  to  the  topic,  though  my  wrath  hath  subsided  into  suUenness. 

*•  Yesterday  I  received  Mr.  — ,  a  friend  of  yours,  and  because 
he  is  a  friend  of  yours  ;  and  that 's  more  than  I  would  do  in  an  English 
case,  except  for  those  whom  I  honour.  I  was  as  civil  as  I  couS  be 
among  packages  even  to  the  very  chairs  and  tables,  for  I  am  going  to 
Pisa  in  a  few  weeks,  and  have  sent  and  am  sending  off  my  chattels. 
It  regretted  me*  that,  my  books  and  every  thing  being  packed,  I  could 
not  send  you  a  few  things  I  meant  for  you;  but  they  were  aU  sealed 
and  bagffaged,  so  as  to  have  made  it  a  month's  work  to  ifei  at  them 
again.  I  gave  him  an  envelope,  with  the  Italian  scrap  in  it,t  aJluded 
to  in  my  Gilchrist  defence.  Hohhonse  will  make  it  out  for  you,  and 
it  will  make  you  laugh,  and  him  too,  the  jpe^ltfu;  particularly.  The 
^  JlfmcoittV  of  whom  they  call  me  the  '  Capo'  (or  Chief),  mean  *  Ame- 
ricans,' which  is  the  name  given  in  Romagna  to  a  part  of  the  Garbo* 
nari ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  poptdar  part,  the  troops  of  the  Caibo- 
nari.  They  are  originally  a  society  of  nwiters  in  the  forest,  who  took 
the  name  of  Americans,  but  at  present  comprise  some  thousands, 
&c.  I  but  I  sha'  n't  let  you  farther  mto  the  secret^  which  m^  be  parti* 
cipated  with  the  postmasters.  Why  they  thought  me  theur  Chief,  t 
know  not :  their  Chiefs  are  like  *  Legion,  being  many.'  However,  it 
is  a  post  of  more  honour  than  profit,  mr,  now  tlmt  they  are  persecuted, 
it  is  fit  that  I  should  aid  them ;  and  so  I  have  done,  as  far  as  my 
means  would  permit.  They  will  rise  again  some  day,  for  these  fools 
of  the  government  axe  blundering:  they  actually  seem  to  know  no- 
^tf^,  for  they  have  arreted  and  banished  many  of  their  own  party, 
and  let  others  escape  who  are  not  their  friends. 

•*  What  think'st  thou  of  Greece  ? 

**  Address  to  me  here  as  usual,  till  you  hear  farther  from  me. 

**  By  Mawman  1  have  sent  a  Journal  to  Moore ;  but  it  wont  do  for 
the  public—at  least  a  great  deal  of  it  won't  r^cuis  may. 

^  I  read  over  the  Juans,  which  are  excellent  Your  squad  ard  quite 
wron^ ;  and  so  you  will  find  by-and-by.  I  regret  that  I  do  not  go  on 
with  It,  for  I  had  all  the  plan  for  several  cantos,  and  different  countries 
and  climes.    You  say  nothing  of  the  note  I  enclosed  to  you,t  which 

*  It  will  be  obMTved,  from  this  and  a  few  other  instances,  that  -notwith- 
iog  the  wonderful  purity  of  English  he  was  able  to  preserve  in  his  writings, 
while  living  constantly  with  persons  speaking  a  different  lanrnage,  he  bad 
already  began  so  far  to  feel  the  inflaence  of  this  habit  as  to  fall  occasionally 
into  Italianisms  in  his  former  letters. — ^  I  am  in  the  case  to  know"— ^  I  have 
caused  write'*— *«  It  regrets  me,''  ke, 

t  An  anonymoos  letter  which  he  had  recsived,  threatening  him  with  as^ 
■aasination. 

f  In  this  note,  so  highly  honourable  to  the  iUr  Writer,  she  savs,  **  Remem- 
ber, my  Byron,  the  promise  you  have  made  me.  Never  shall  I  he  able  to 
tell  yon  the  satisfactioo  I  feel  from  it,  so  great  sie  ihh  iintimtotft  of  plea- 
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win  explain  why  I  agreed  to  discontinue  it  (at  Madame  G ^b 

request) ;  but  you  are  so  grand,  and  sublime,  and  occupied,  that  one 
would  think,  instead  of  publishing  for  *  the  Board  of  Longttude,*  that 
you  were  trying  to  discover  it. 

**  Let  me  hear  that  Gifford  is  better.  He  canH  be  spared  either  by 
yoaorme.** 

LETTER  CCCCLI. 

TO  BIR.   MUBRAT. 

**  Ravenna,  September  12,  1821. 
**  By  Tuesday's  post,  I  forwarded,  in  three  packets,  the  drama  of 
Cain  m  three  acts,  of  which  i  request  the  acknowledement  when  ar- 
rived.   To  the  last  speech  of  Eve^  in  the  last  act  (i.  e.  where  she 
curses  Cain),  add  these  three  lines  to  the  concluding  ones» 

^ May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  foot!  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter !  earth  a  home !  the  dcst 
A  grave !  the  sun  his  light !  and  Heaven  her  God ! 

**  There 's  as  pretty  a  piece  of  imprecation  for  you,  when  joined  to  the 
lines  already  sent,  as  you  may  wish  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  your 
business.  But  do  n*t  forget  the  addition  of  the  above  three  lines,  which 
are  clinchers  to  Eve's  speech. 

**  Let  me  know  what  Gifford  thinks  (if  the  play  arrives  in  safety) ; 
for  I  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  piece,  as  poetry ;  it  is  in  my  gay 
metaphysical  style,  and  in  the  Manfred  line. 

**  You  must  at  least  commend  my  facility  and  variety,  when  you 
consider  what  1  have  done  within  the  last  fifteen  months,  with  my 
head,  too,  full  of  other  and  of  mundane  matters.  But  no  doubt  you 
will  avoid  sayiog  any  good  of  ii,  for  fear  I  should  raise  the  price  upon 
you :  that 's  right :  stick  to  business.  Let  me  know  what  your  other 
ragamuffins  are  writing,  for  I  suppose  you  do  nH  like  starting  too  many 
of  your  vagabonds  at  once.  You  may  give  them  the  start  for  any 
thinff  I  care. 

"Why  do  n*t  you  publish  my  FiiW—the  very  best  ihing  I  ever 
wrote, — with  the  Itsdian  to  it  1  I  wish  I  was  alongside  of  you ;  no- 
thing is  ever  done  in  a  man's  absence ;  every  body  runs  counter,  be- 
cause they  cofi.  If  ever  I  clo  return  to  England  (which  I  sha*  ti\ 
though),  I  will  write  a  poem  to  which  *  English  Bards,'  &c.  shall  be 
new  mUk,  in  comparison.  Your  present  literary  world  of  mounte- 
banks stands  in  need  of  such  an  Avatar.    But  1  am  not  yet  quite 

•are  and  confidence  with  which  the  sacrifice  you  have  made  haa  inspired 
me."  In  a  poatacript  to  the  note  ahe  adda,  «*  I  am  only  sorry  that  Don  Juan 
was  not  left  in  the  infernal  regions.*' — ^  Ricordati,  mio  Byron,  della  pro- 
mesaa  che  mi  hai  fatta.  Non  potrei  mai  dirti  la  satisfazione  ch*  io  ne  proTo! 
— sono  tanti  i  sentimenti  di  piacere  e  di  confidenza  che  il  tno  sacrificio  m^in^ 
•pira.*'— **  Mi  rivereaoe  solo  che  Don  Giovanni  non  rosti  ali*  Inferno/' 

In  enclosing  the  lady's  note  to  Mr.  Murray,  July  4th,  Lord  B.  tajt, 
**  This  is  the  note  of  acknowledgment  for  the  promise  not  to  continue  Don 
Juan.  She  says,  in  tho  postscript,  that  ahe  ia  only  sorry  that  D.  J.  does  no' 
'  i  in  Hell  (or  go  there). 
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bilious  enough :  a  season  or  two  more,  and  a  provocation  or  two,  will 
wind  me  up  to  the  point,  and  then  have  at  the  whole  set ! 

^I  have  no  patience  with  the  sort  of  trash  vou  send  me  out  byway 
of  books ;  except  Scotfs  novels,  and  three  or  four  other  things,  I  never 
saw  such  work,  or  works.  Campbell  is  lecturing — ^Moore  idling^ 
S  •  •  twaddling— W  •  •  drivelling^—C  •  •  muddling—  •  •  piddliAg — 
B  *  *  quibbling,  squabbling,  and  snivellmg.  *  *  will  do^  if  he  do  nH 
cant  too  much,  nor  imitate  Southey ;  the  fellow  has  poesy  in  him  ; 
but  he.  is  envious  and  unhappy,  as  all  the  envious  are.  Still  he  is 
among  the  best  of  the  day.  B  ^  *  C  **  will  do  better  by-and-by,  I 
dare  say,  if  he  do  n't  get  spoiled  by  green  tea,  and  the  onuses  of  Pen- 
tonville  and  Paradise-row.  The  pity  of  these  men  is,  tnat  they  never 
lived  in  high  life^  nor  in  scliiude :  there  is  no  medium  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  buty  or  the  stiU  world.  If  admitted  into  high  life  for  a 
season,  it  is  merely  as  spectators — ^they  form  no  part  of  the  mecha- 
nism thereof.  Now,  Moore  and  I,  the  one  by  circumstances,  and  the 
other  by  birth,  happened  to  be  free  of  the  corporation,  and  to  have 
entered  into  its  pulses  and  passions,  quarum  oartes  fuumu*  Both  of 
us  have  learned  by  this  much  which  nothing  else  could  have  taught  us. 

•*  Yours. 

**  P.S.  I  saw  one  of  your  brethren,  another  of  the  allied  sovereiffns 
of  Grub-street,  the  other  day,  Mawman  the  Great,  by  whom  I  sent  due 
homage  to  your  imperial  self.  To-morrow's  post  may  perhaps  bring  a. 
letter  from  you,  but  you  are  the  most  ungrateful  and  ungracious  of 
correspondents.  But  there  is  some  excuse  for  you,  with  your  peipe- 
tual  levee  of  politicians,  parsons,  scribblers,  and  loungers.  Some  day 
I  will  give  you  a  poetical  catalogue  of  them." 


LETTER  CCCCLH. 

TO  MB.   MOORS. 

**  Ravenna,  September  17th,  1891. 
^  The  enclosed  lines,*  as  you  will  directly  perceive,  are  written  by 
the  Rev.  W.  L.  B**.    Of  course  it  is  for  Atm  to  deny  them  if  they 
are  not. 
**  Believe  me  yours  ever  and  most  affectionately, 

"B. 

'^P.S.  Can  you  forgive  this?  It  is  only  a  reply  to  your  lines 
against  m^  Italians.  Of  course  I  will  tkma  by  my  lines  asainst  all 
men ;  but  it  is  heart-breaking  to  see  such  things  m  a  peo|^e  as  the 
reception  of  that  unredeemed  ••••♦•in  an  oppressed  country. 
Your  apotheosis  is  now  reduced  to  a  level  with  his  welcome,  and  their 
gratitude  to  Gnttan  is  cancelled  by  their  atrocious  adulation  of  this, 
Stc.  &c.  ^c" 

**«The  Irish  Avat&r."  lo  thii  copy  the  follo^og  tentsnoe  (taken  from 
a  Letter  of  Carran,  in  the  able  LAfe  of  that  true  Irishman,  by  his  son)  is 
prefixed  as  a  motto  to  the  Poem, — **  And  Ireland,  like  a  bastinadoed  elephant, 
kneeling  to  reeeiye  the  paltry  rider.*' — iMter  of  Cttrran^  Life^  vol.  ii.  page 
336.  At  Uie  end  of  the  verses  are  these  words :— «•  (Signed)  W.  L.  B.  «  », 
MJL,  and  written  with  a  view  to  a  Bishopxifik." 
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LETTER  CCCCLUL 

TO  lOL  MOOBB. 

^'Rarenna,  September  19th,  1881. 

^  I  am  in  all  the  sweat,  dost,  and  blasphemy  of  a  universal  paek- 
inff  of  all  my  things,  ftimituret  &c.  for  Pisa,  whither  I  go  for  the 
wmter.  The  cauae  haa  been  the  exile  of  all  mv  fellow  Carbonics, 
and,  among  them,  of  the  whole  family  of  Madame  G.,  who,  you 
know,  was  divorced  from  her  husband  last  week,  *on  account  of  P. 
P.,  clerk  of  this  parish,'  and  who  is  obliged  to  join  her  father  and  rbla« 
tive«,  now  in  exile  there,  to  avoid  being  shut  up  in  a  monastery,  be* 
cause  the  Pope's  decree  of  sei>aration  required  her  to  reaide  in  easa 
paUttm^  or  else,  for  decorum's  sake,  in  a  convent.  As  I  could  not  say^ 
with  Hamlet,  *  Get  thee  to  a  nunnerr,'  I  am  preparing  to  follow  them. 

**  It  ii  awful  work,  this  love,  and  prevents  all  a  man's  projects  of 
geed  or  ffiory.  I  wanted  to  go  to  Greece  lately  (as  every  thing  seems 
up  here)  with  her  brother,  who  is  a  very  fine,  brave  fellow  (I  have 
seen  him  put  to  the  prouO*  and  wild  about  liberty.  But  the  tears  of  a 
woman  who  has  left  a  husband  for  a  man,  and  the  weakness  of  one's 
owB  iMtfty  are  panunount  to  these  projects,  and  I  can  hardly  indulge 
them. 

*'  We  were  divided  In  choice  between  Switierland  and  Tuscany,  and 
I  give  my  vote  for  Pisa,  as  nearer  the  Mediterranean,  which  I  love  for 
the  sake  of  the  shores  which  it  washes  and  for  my  young  recollec- 
tions of  1809.  Switzerland  is  a  cursed,  selfish,  swinish  country  of 
brutes,  placed  in  the  moHt  romantic  region  of  the  world.  I  never 
could  bear  the  inhabitants,  and  still  less  their  English  visiters ;  for 
which  reason,  after  writing  for  some  information  about  houses,  upon 
hearing  that  there  was  a  colony  of  English  all  over  the  cantons  of 
Geneva,  &c.,  I  immediately  gave  up  the  thought,  and  persuaded  the 
Gambas  to  do  the  same. 

**  Bjr  last  post  I  sent  you  •  the  Irish  Avatar,'— what  think  yon  1  The 
luH  hae-—*  a  name  never  spoke  but  with  curses  or  jeers'— -must  run 
either  *  a  name  only  uttered  with  curses  or  Jeers,'  or, '  a  wretch  never 
named  but  with  curses  or  Jeers.'  Become  ss  Aoo, '  spoke'  is  not  gram- 
mar, except  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  I  doubt  whether  we  can 
say  *  a  name  tpokmf  for  fneniumed.  I  have  some  doubts,  too,  about 
*  repay,'—*  and  for  murder  repay  with  a  shout  and  a  smile.'  Should 
it  not  be^ '  and  for  murder  repay  him  with  shouts  and  a  smile,'  or  *f«- 
ward  htm  with  shouts  and  a  smile  V 

**  So,pny  put  your  poetical  pen  through  the  MS.,  and  take  the  least 
bad  of  the  emendations.  Also,  if  there  be  any  farther  breaking  of 
Priscian's  head,  will  you  apply  a  plaster  1  I  wrote  in  the  greatest 
hurrr  and  fory,  and  sent  it  to'  yon  the  day  after ;  so,  doubtless,  there 
will  be  some  awful  constructions,  and  a  rather  lawless  conception  of 
ihythmus. 

''With  respect  to  what  Anna  Seward  calls  'the  liberty  of  tran- 
flCript,' — when  complaining  of  Miss  Matilda  Muggleton,  the  accom- 
plisned  daughter  of  a  choral  vicar  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  who  had 
abused  the  said  '  liberty  of  transcript,'  by  inserting  in  the  Malvern 
Mercury,  Mi^s  Seward's  '  Elegy  on  the  South  Pole,'  as  her  ova  pro- 
dnetiont  with  her  oam  signatare^  two  yaais  after  haying  tahana  coi^yy 
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by  permissioii  of  the  authoress— with  repird,  I  say,  to  the  *  liberty  of 
transcript,*  I  by  no  means  oppose  an  occasional  copy  to  the  benevo- 
lent few,  provided  it  does  not  degenerate  into  such  licentiousness  of 
Verb  and  Noun  as  may  tend  to  *  disparage  my  parts  of  speech'  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  transcribblers. 

**  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  dauffer  of  the '  King's  Pvesn 
being  abused'  upon  the  occasion,  if  the  publishers  of  journals  have  any 
regard  for  their  remaining  liberty  of  person.  It  is  as  pretty  a  piece 
of  invective  as  ever  put  publisher  in  the  way  to  •  Botany.'  Therefore, 
it  thejif  meddle  with  it,  it  is  at  their  peril.  As  for  myself,  I  will  answer 
any  jontleman^ though  I  by  no  means  recognise  a  'right  of  search' 
into  an  unpublished  production  and  unavowed  poem.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  thinf^  published  aans  consent.-  I  hope  you  like,  at  least,  the 
concluding  hnes  of  the  Pome  ? 

'<What  are  you  doing,  and  where  are  you?  in  England t  Nail 
Murray— nail  him  to  his  own  counter,  till  he  shells  out  the  thirteens. 
Since  I  wrote  to  you,  I  have  sent  him  another  traeedy — *  Cain'  by 
name— making  three  in  MS.  now  in  his  hands,  or  in  the  printer's.  It 
is  in  the  Manfred,  metaphysical  style,  and  full  of  some  Titanic  de- 
clamation;— Lucifer  being  one  of  the  dram.pers.,  who  takes  Cain  a 
voyage  among  the  stars,  and,  afterward,  to  '  Hades,'  where  he  shows 
him  the  phantoms  of  a  former  world,  and  its  inhabitants.  I  have 
gone  upon  the  notion  of  Cuvier,  that  the  world  has  been  destroyed 
three  or  four  times,  and  was  inhabited  by  mammoths,  behemoths,  and 
what  not;  but  not  by  man  till  the  Mosaic  period,  as,  indeed,  is  proved 
by  the  strata  of  bones  found ; — those  of  all  unknown  animals,  and 
known,  being  dug  out,  but  none  of  mankind.  I  have,  therefore,  sup- 
posed Cain  to  be  shown,  in  the  raXional  Preadamites,  beings  endowed 
with  a  higher  intelligence  than  man,  but  totally  unlike  him  in  foim, 
and  with  much  greater  strength  of  mind  and  person.  You  may  sup- 
pose the  small  talk  which  takes  place  between  him  and  Lucifer  upon 
these  matters  is  not  quite  canonical. 

"  The  consequence  is,  that  Cain  comes  back  and  kills  Abel  in  a  fit 
of  dissatisfaction,  partly  with  the  politics  of  Paradise,  which  had 
driven  them  all  out  of  it,  and  partly  because  (as  it  is  written  in  Gene- 
sis) Abel's  sacrifi'^e  was  the  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  I  trusi 
that  the  Rhapsody  has  arrived — it  is  in  three  acts,  and  entitled '  A 
Mvstery,'  according  to  the  former  Christian  custom,  and  in  honour  of 
what  it  probably  will  remain  to  the  reader. 

"Yours,  &c.'» 


LETTER  CCCCLtV. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

«  September  30th,  1891. 
"  After  the  stanza  on  Grattao.  concluding  with  '  His  soul  o'er  the 
freedom  implored  and  denied,'  will  it  please  you  to  cause  insert  the 
following  *  Addenda,'  which  I  dreamed  of  during  to-day's  Siesta : 

"  Ever  glorious  Grattan !  &c..  &c.  &c. 

I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.    Get  me  twenty  copies  of  the  whole  care** 
faUy  and  privately  printed  off,  as  your  lines  were  on  the  Naplat 
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mflUr.    Send  me  iixf  and  difltribute  the  rest  according  to  your  own 
pleasure. 

**  1  am  in  a  fine  rein, '  so  full  of  pastime  and  prodigality  T— So, 
here 's  to  your  health  in  a  fflass  of  grog.  Pray  write,  that  I  may 
know  bv  return  of  post — address  to  me  at  Pisa.  Tne  gods  give 
you joy I 


nere  are  you  ?  in  Paris  f  Let  us  hear.  You  will  take  care  that 
there  be  no  printer's  name»  Qpr  author's,  as  in  the  Naples  stanzas,  at 
least  for  the  present.** 


LETTER  CCCCLV. 

VO   MB.    aCURRAT. 

**  Ravenna,  September  30th,  18SI. 

*<  You  need  not  send  *the  Blues,*  which  is  a  mere  buffoonery,  never 
meant  for  publication.* 

**  The  papers  to  which  I  allude,  in  case  of  survivorship,  are  coQeo- 
tions  of  letters,  &c.,  since  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  contained  in  the 
trunks  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Hobhouse*  This  collection  is  at  least 
doubled  by  those  I  have  now  here,  all  received  since  my  last  oetracianL. 
To  these  1  should  wish  the  editor  to  have  access,  not  for  the  pi^rpose 
of  aimnng  confideneaj  nor  of  hurting  the  feelings  of  correspondents 
living,  nor  the  memories  of  the  dead;  but  there  are  things  which 
would  do  neither,  that  I  have  left  unnoticed  or  unexplained,  and 
which  (like  all  such  things)  time  only  can  permit  to  be  noticed  or  ex- 
plained, though  some  are  to  my  credit.  The  task  will  of  course 
re^re  delicacy ;  but  that  will  not  be  wanting,  if  Moore  and  Hob- 
house  survive  me,  and,  I  may  add,  yourself;  and  that  yon  may  all 
three  do  so  is,  I  assure  you,  my  yerv  sincere  wish.  I  am  not  sure 
that  long  life  is  desirable  for  one  of  my  temper  and  constitutional 
depression  of  spirits,  which  of  course  I  suppress  in  society ;  but  which 
breaks  out  when  alone,  and  in  my  writings,  in  spite  of  myself.  It 
has  been  deepened,  perhaps,  by  some  long-past  events  (I  do  not  allude 
to  my  marriage,  &c.— on  the  contrary,  that  raised  them  by  the  perse- 
cution giving  a  fillip  to  my  spirits) ;  but  I  call  it  constitutional,  as  1 
have  reason  to  think  it.  You  know,  or  you  do  not  know,  that  my  ma- 
ternal grandfather  (a  very  clever  man,  and  amiable,  I  am  told)  was 
strongly  suspected  of  suicide  (he  was  found  drowned  in  the  Avon  at 
Bath),  and  that  another  very  near  relative  of  the  same  branch  took 
poison,  and  was  merely  saved  by  antidotes.  For  the  first  of  these 
events  there  was  no  apparent  cause,  as  he  was  rich,  respected,  and 
of  considerable  intellectual  resources,  hardly  forty  years  of  age,  and 
not  at  all  addicted  to  any  unhinging  vice.  It  was,  however,  but  a 
strong  suspicion,  owing  to  the  manner  of  his  death  and  his  melan- 
choly temper.  The  iecond  had  a  cause,  but  it  does  not  become  me  to 
touch  upon  it :  it  happened  when  I  was  far  too'  young  to  be  aware  of 
it,  and  I  never  heard  of  it  till  after  the  death  of  that  relative,  many 
years  afterward.  I  think,  then,  that  I  may  call  this  dejection  const^ 
tutionaL  1  had  always  been  told  that  I  resembled  more  my  maternal 
grandfather  than  any  of  myjather^s  family—that  is,  in  the  gloomier 

*  ThiB  short  ntire,  which  is  wholly  unworthy  of  his  pen,  appeared  after- 
ward in  the  Liberal. 
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n«rt  of  his  tempter,  for  he  was  what  you  call  a  good-natured  man,  and 
I  am  not. 

*^  The  Journal  here  I  sent  to  Moore  the  other  day ;  but  as  it  is  a 
mere  diary,  only  parts  of  it  would  ever  do  for  publication.  The  other 
Journal  of  the  Tour  in  1816, 1  should  think  Augusta  might  let  you 
have  a  copy  of. 

"  I  am  much  mortified  that  Giffbrd  do  n't  take  to  my  new  dramas. 
To  be  sure,  they  are  as  opposite  to  the  English  drama  as  one  thing 
can  be  to  another ;  but  1  have  a  notion  that,  if  understood,  they  wiU 
in  time  find  favour  (though  not  on  the  sta^e)  with  the  reader.  The 
simplicity  of  plot  is  intentional,  and  the  avoidance  of  rant  also,  as  also 
the  compression  of  the  speeches  in  the  more  severe  situations.  What 
I  seek  to  show  in  '  the  Foscaris*  is  the  suppressed  passions,  rather 
than  the  rant  of  the  present  day.    For  that  matter— 

*  Nay,  if  thou  'it  mouth, 
I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou — ^ 

would  not  be  difficult,  as  I  think  I  have  shown  in  my  younger  produc- 
tions,— not  dramatie  ones,  to  be  sure.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  am 
mortified  that  Gifford  do  n't  like  them ;  but  I  see  no  remedy,  our 
notions  on  that  subject  being  so  different.  How  is  he  1— well,  I 
hope ; — let  me  know..  1  regret  his  demur  the  more  that  he  has  been 
always  my  grand  patron,  and  I  know  no  praise  which  would  compen- 
sate me  in  my  own  mind  for  his  censure.  1  do  not  mind  Revtewst  as 
I  can  work  them  at  their  own  weapons.  **  Yours,  &c. 

*'  Address  to  me  at  Pua^  whither  I  am  going.  The  reason  is,  that 
all  my  Italian  friends  here  have  been  exiled,  and  are  met  there  for  the 
present,  and  I  go  to  Join  them,  as  agreed  upon,  for  the  winter." 


LETTER  CCCCLVL 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

'*  Ravenna,  September  24th,  1831. 

•*  I  have  been  thinking  over  our  laie  correspondence,  and  wish  to 
propose  to  you  the  folio wmg  articles  for  our  future : 

*'  Istly,  That  you  shall  write  to  me  of  yourself,  of  the  health,  wealth, 
and  welfare  of  all  friends ;  but  of  me  [quoad  me)  little  or  nothing. 

"2dly.  That  you  shall  send  me  soda-powders,  tooth-powder,  tooth- 
brushes, or  any  such  anti-odontalgic  or  chemical  articles,  as  hereto- 
fore, *  ad  libitum,'  upon  being  reimbursed  for  the  same. 

•'  3dly.  That  you  shall  not  send  me  any  modern,  or  (as  they  are 
called)  neio  publications,  in  English,  whatsoever,  save  and  exceptipcr  any 
writing,  prose  or  verse,  of  (or  reasonably  presumed  to  be  of)  Walter 
Scott,  Crabbe,  Moore,  Campbell,  Rogers,  Gifford,  Joanna  Baillie,  k- 
ving  (the  American),  Hogg,  Wilson  (Isle  of  Palms  man),  or  any  espe- 
cial tingle  work  of  fancy  which  is  thought  to  be  of  considerable 
merit ;  Voyages  and  TVavels,  provided  that  they  are  neither  in  GreecCf 
Spodnj  JUsia  Minora  Albania^  nor  holy,  will  be  welcome.  Having  tra- 
velled the  countries  mentioned,  I  know  that  what  is  said  of  them  can 
convey  nothing  farther  which  I  desire  to  know  about  them.— No 
other  English  works  whatsoever. 
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**  4thly.  That  you  send  me  no  pevftidical  worki  wfaaUoeYer-««9 
Edinburgh,  QuarteHy,  Monthly,  nor  any  re? lew,  magazine,  or  news- 
paper, English  or  foreign,  of  any  deacriplion. 

**  5thly.  That  you  send  me  no  opinions  whatsooTer,  either  good^  bad, 
or  ind0erml,  of  yourself,  or  your  friends,  or  others,  coneeming  any 
work,  or  works,  of  mine,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

^  6thly.  That  all  n^otiations  in  matters  of  business  between  you 
and  me  pass  through  the  medium  of  the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnairdt  my 
friend  and  trustee,  or  Mr.  Hobhouse,  as  *  Alter  ego/  and  tantamount  to 
myself  during  my  absence — or  presence. 

**  Some  of  these  propositions  may  at  first  seem  strange,  but  they  are 
founded.  The  quantity  of  trash  I  nave  received  as  books  is  incalcoht- 
ble,  and  neither  amused  nor  (nstructed.  Reviews  and  magazines  are 
at  the  best  but  ephemeral  and  su|»rfieial  reading  ^-«Ao  tkmks  of  the 
gnmd  mrtide  of  Itui  year  in  any  ^vtn  R&piew  f  In  the  next  place,  if 
tbey  regard  myself,  may  tend  to  increase  erolitm.  If  favounu>le,  1  do 
not.  deny  that  the  praise  etoter,  and  if  uEUavoaratile,  that  the  abuse 
irriiaU$.  llie  latter  may  conduct  me  to  inflict  a  species  of  satire, 
whidh  would  neither  do  good  to  you  nor  to  ywir  friends :  ikty  may 
smile  iioir,'and  so  may  yw  ;  but  if  i  took  you  all  in  hand,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  cut  you  up  like  gourds.  I  md  as  much  by  as  powerful 
people  at  nineteen  years  old,  and  I  know  little  as  yet,  in  three-and* 
thirty,  which  should  prevent  me  from  making  aU  your  ribs  gridirons 
for  your  hearts,  if  such  were  my  propensity :  but  it  is  iki^  ;  therefoae 
let  me  hear  none  of  your  provocations.    If  any  thing  occurs  so  very 

frosfi  as  to  require  my  notice,  I  shall  hear  of  it  from  my  legal  friends, 
or  the  rest,  I  merely  request  to  be  left  in  ignorance. 

^  The  same  applies  to  opinions^  jrood,  baA%  or  indifferent,  of  persons 
in  conversation  or  correspondence.  These  4o  not  ifOerrvpt^  but  they 
fotZ,  the  current  of  my  mind*  I  am  sensitive  enpogh,  but  not  till  I  am 
tronUedf  and  here  I  am  beyond  the  toueh  of  the  short  arms  of  literary 
England,  ezcejK  the  few  feelers  of  the  polypus  th^t  crawl  over  the 
channels  in  the  way  of  extract. 

*'  AU  these  precautions ut  England  would  be  useless;  the  libeller  of 
the  flatterer  would  there  .reach  me  in  spite  of  all ;.  but  in  Italy  we 
know  little  of  literary  England,  and  think  les^  except  what  reaches 
us  through  some  garbled  ^d  brief  exti*;t  in  some  miserable  gazette. 
For  two  yean  (excepting  two  or  three  articles  cut  out  and  sent  to  you 
by  the  post)  I  never  res^  a  newspaper  which  was  not  forced  upon  me 
l^  some  accident,  and  know,  upon  the  whole,  as  little  of  England  as 
you  do  of  Italy,  and  God  knows  that  is  little  enough,  with  all  your 
travels,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  English  travellers  hum  luUy  as  you  luiow 
Guernsey:  how  much  wihat? 

^  If  any  thing  occurs  so  violently  gross  or  personal  as  requires  no* 
tice,  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  will  letmeibiow;  but  of  praise,  I  desire  to 
hear  nothing, 

•*  You  will  say,  •  to  what  tends  all  this  V  I  will  answer  that  j— to 
keep  my  miadfree  and  unbiassed  by  all  paltry  and  personal  irritabilities 
of  praise  or  censure — to  let  my  genius  take  its  natural  direction,  while 
my  feelings  are  like  the  dead,  who  know  nothing  and  feel  notlung  of 
all  or  aught  that  is  said  or  done  in  their  regard. 

''If  you  can  observe  these  conditions,  you  will  spare  yourself  and 
others  some  pain;  let  me  not  be  worked  upon  to  rise  up ;  for  if  I  do, 
it  will  not  be  far  a  little.    If  you  cannot  observe  these  conditionsp  we 
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.  ahall  cease  to  be  correspondents,— but  not  ^frimdSf  for  I  shall  always 
be  yours  and  ever  truly.  **  Btb9N. 

^  P.S.  I  have  taken  these  resolutions  not  from  any  irritation  against 
you  or  yowrSf  but  simply  upon  reflection  that  ail  reading,  either  praise 
or  censure,  of  myself  has  done  me  harm.  When  I  was  in  Switzer- 
land and  Greece,!  was  out  of  the  way  of  hearing  either,  and  h<yw  I  wrote 
th^rel—ln  Italy  I  am  out  of  the  way  of  it  too;  but  latterly,  partly 
through  my  fault,  and  partly  through  your  kindness  in  wishing  to  send 
me  the  newest  and  most  periodical  publications,  1  have  had  a  crowd  of 
Reviews,  &c.  thrust  upon  me,  which  have  bored  me  with  their  jargon, 
of  one  •kind  or  another,  and  taken  off  my  attention  from  greater  ob- 
jects. You  have  also  sent  me  a  parcel  of  trash  of  poetry,  for  no  rea- 
son that  I  can  conceive,  unless  to  provoke  me  to  write  a  new  *  Eng- 
lish Bards.*  Now  ikis  I  wish  to  avoid",  for  if  ever  I  dos  it  will  be  a 
strong  production ;  and  I. desire  peace  as  long  as  the  fools  will  keep 
their  nonsense  out  of  my  way."* 


LETTER  CCCCLVII. 

TO  MR.   MOORE. 

"  September  27th,  1821- 
«*It  was  not  Murray's  fault.    I  did  not  send  the  MS.  overture^  but 
I  send  it  now,t  and  it  may  be  restored ; — or,  at  any  rate,  you  may  keep 
the  original,  and  give  any  copies  you  please.    I  send  it,  as  written,  and 
as  I  rectd  it  to  you — ^I  have  no  other  copy. 

"  By  last  week's  it»p  poets,  in  two  packets,  I  sent  to  your  address, 
ftt  Paris,  a  iongish  poem  upon  the  late  Irishism  of  your  countrymea  ia 
their  reception  of  ♦  •  *.  Pray,  have  you  received  it  ?  It  is  in '  the 
high  Roman  fashion,' .  and  fuU  of  ferocious  fantasy.  As  you  could 
Xiot  well  take  up  the  matter  with  Paddy  (being  of  the  same  nest),  I 
have  ;— but  I  hope  still  that  I  have  done  Justice  to  his  great  men  and 
his  good  heart.  As  for  *'*  *,  you  will  find  it  laid  on  with  a  trowel.  I 
delight  m  your'  fact  historical' — is  it  a^act  ? 

•*  Yours,  &c 

**  P.S.  You  have  not  answered  me  about  Schlegel—why  not  ^  Ad- 
dress tome  at  Pisa,  whither  I  am  going,  to  join  the  exiles — a  pretty  nu- 
merous body,  at  present.   Let  me  hear  how  you  are,  and  what  you  mean 

*  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  more  strongly  or  more  convincingly  than 
Lord  Byron  has  done  in  this  litter  the  sort  of  petty ,  but  thwarting,  obstructions 
and  distractions  which  are  at  present  thrown  across  the  path  of  men  of  real  ta* 
lent  by  that  swarm  of  minor  critics  and  pretenders  with  whom  the  want  of  a 
vent  in  other  professions  has  crowded  all  the  walks  of  literature.  Nor  is  it  only 
the  writers  of  the  day  that  suffer  from  this  moltifarious  rush  into  the  mart;— 4he 
readers  also,  from  having  (as  Lord  Byron  expresses  it  in  another  letter)  ^  the 
superficies  of  too  mar.y  things  presented  to  them  at  onoe,"  come  to  lose  by 
degrees  their  powers  of  discrimination  ;  and,  in  the  same  maimer  as"  the  pa- 
late becomes  confused  iix  trying  various  wines,  so  the  public  taste  declines  in 
proportion  as  the  impressions  to  which  it  is  exposed  multiply. 

t  The  linep  *^  Oh  Wellington,"  which  I  had  missed  in  their  original  plaoe 
at  the  opening  of  the  Third  Canto,  and  took  for  granted  that  they  had  been 
suppressed  by  his  publisher. 

Vol.  II.— a  a 
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to  do.  Is  there  no  chance  of  your  recrossing  the  Alps  1  If  the  6. 
Rex  marries  affain,  let  him  not  want  an  Epithalamium — suppose  a 
joint  concern  of  you  and  me,  like  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  !^ 


LETTER  CCCCLVIII. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

'' September  S8th,  1821. 

**  I  add  another  cover  to  request  you  to  ask  Moore  to  obtain  (if  pos* 
sible)  my  letters  to  the  late  Lady  Melbourne  from  Lady  Cowper. 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  ought  to  have  been  restored  lonff  ago^  as 
I  was  ready  to  give  back  La(ly  Melbourne's  in  exchange.  These  lat- 
ter are  in  Mr.  Hobhouse's  custody  with  my  other  papers,  and  shall  be 
punctually  restored  if  required.  I  did  not  choose  before  to  apply  to 
Lady  Cowper,  as  her  mother's  death  naturally  kept  me  from  intruding 
upon  her  feelings  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  Some  years  have 
now  elapsed,  and  it  is  essential  that  I  should  have  my  own  epistles. 
lliey  are  essential  as  confirming  that  part  of  the  '  Memoranda'  which 
refers  to  the  two  periods  (1812  and  1814)  when  my  marriage  with  her 
niece  was  in  contemplation,  and  will  tend  to  show  what  my  real  views 
and  feelings  were  upon  that  subject. 

<<  You  need  not  be  alarmed ;  the  *  fourteen  years'*  will  hardly  elapse 
without  some  mortality  among  us :  it  is  a  long  lease  of  life  to  specu- 
late upon.  So  your  calculation  will  not  be  in  so  much  peril,  as  the 
'  argosie'  will  sink  before  that  time,  and  *  the  pound  of  flesh'  be  withered 
previously  to  your  being  so  lon^  out  of  a  return. 

^  I  also  wish  to  give  you  a  hmt  or  two  (as  you  have  really  behaved 
very  handsomely  to  Moore  in  the  business,  and  are  a  fine  fellow  in 
your  line)  for  vour  advantage.    If  by  your  own  management  you  can 

extract  any  of  my  epistles  from  Lady j^#    •    c    •    •    •    •j^ 

they  might  be  of  use  in  your  collection  (sinking  of  course  the  namet 
and  aU  sudi  circimutance$  as  might  hurt  living  feelings,  or  thoie  of  nir- 

vivori) ;  they  treat  of  more  topics  than  love  occasionally* 
•  •  ••  •  •• 

^  I  will  tell  you  who  may  happen  to  have  some  letters  of  mine  in 
their  possession :  Lord  Powerscourt,  some  to  his  late  brother ;  Mr. 
Long  of— (I  forget  his  place) — but  the  father  of  Edward  Long  of  the 
Guards,  wno  was  drowned  m  going  to  Lisbon  early  in  1809 ;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Piffot,  of  Southwell,  Notts  (she  may  be  Mistress  by  this 
time,  for  she  had  a  year  or  two  more  than  I):  they  were  not  love-let- 
ters, so  that  you  might  have  them  without  scruple.  There  are,  or 
might  be,  some  to  the  late  Rev.  J.  C.  Tattersall,  in  the  hands  of  his 
brother  (half-brother)  Mr.  Wheatley,  who  resides  near  Canteibury,  I 
jthink.  There  are  some  of  Charles  Gordon,  now  of  Dulwich;  and 
«ome  few  to  Mn«  Chaworth ;  but  these  latter  are  probably  destroyed 
or  inaccessible. 

««I  mei^on  these  people  and  particulars  merely  as  chances.    Most 

*  He  here  adverti  to  a  passing  remark  in  one  of  Mr.*  Murray's  letters,  that, 
as  his  lordship's  ^  Memoranda"  were  not  to  be  published  in  his  lifetime,  the 
sum  now  paid  for  the  work,  21  (KM.,  would  most  probahly,  upon  a  reasonable 
caknlation  of  survivorship,  amount  ultimately  to  no  less  than  80002. 
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of  them  have  probably  destroyed  the  letters,  which  in  fact  are  of  little 
import,  many  of  them  written  when  very  yomig,  and  several  at  school 
and  college. 

**  Peel  (the  iecond  brother  of  the  Secretary)  was  a  correspondent 
of  mine,  and  also  Porter,  the  son  of  the  Bisnop  of  Cloffher;  Lord 
-  Clare  a  very  voluminous  one ;  William  Harness  (a  friend  of  Milman's) 
another ;  Charles  Drummond  (son  of  Xhe  banker) ;  William  Bankes 
(the  voyager),  your  friend;  R.  C.  Dallas,  Esq.;  Hodgson;  Henry 
Drury ;  Hobhouse  you  were  already  aware  of. 

**  I  have  gone  through  this  long  list*  of 

'  The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead,' 

because  I  know  that,  like  '  the  curious  in  fish-sauce,'  you  are  a  re- 
searcher of  such  things. 

**  Besides  these,  there  are  other  occasional  ones  to  literary  men  and 
so  forth,  complimentary,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  not  worth  much  more  than  the 
rest.  There  are  some  hundreds,  too,  of  Italian  notes  of  mine,  scrib- 
bled with  a  noble  contempt  of  the  grammar  and  <lictionary,  in  very 
English  Etruscan ;  for  I  ^eak  Italian  very  fluently,  but  whte  it  care- 
lessly and  incorrectly  to  a  degree." 


LETTER  CCCCLIX. 

TO  MR.   MOORE. 

"*  September  99th,  1891. 
'^I  send  you  two  roujrh  things,  prose  and  verse,  not  much  in 
themselves,  but  which  wm  show,  one  of  them  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  other  of  your  friend's  mind,  when  they  were  written. 
Neither  of  them  were  sent  to  the  person  concerned,  but  you  will  see, 
by  the  style  of  them,  that  they  were  sincere,  as  I  am  in  signing  myself 

**  Yours  ever  andtrully. 

Of  the  two  enclosures,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  note,  one  was  a 

*  To  all  the  persons  upon  thb  list  who  were  accessible,  application  has,  of 
course,  been  made, — with  what  success  it  is  in  the  reader^s  power  to  judge 
from  the  communications  that  have  been  laid  before  him.  Among  the  com- 
panions of  the  pectus  boyhood  there  are  (as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  and  regret)  but  few  traces  of  his  youthful  correspondence  to  be 
found ;  and  of  aU  those  who  knew  him  at  that  period,  his  fair  Southwell  cor- 
respondent alone  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  endowed  with  the  gilt  of  se- 
cond-sight to  anticipate  the  Byron  of  a  future  day,  and  foresee  the  compound 
interest  that  Time  and  Fame  would  accumulate  on  every  precious  scrap  of 
the  young  bard  which  she  hoarded.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not  unsa- 
tisfactory to  be  able  to  state,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  minority 
fonly  one  of  whom  is  possessed  of  any  papers  of  much  importance),  every 
oistinguished  associate  and  intimate  of  the  noble  poet,  from  the  very  outset 
to  the  close  of  lus  extraordinary  career,  have  come  forward  cordially  to 
communicate  whatever  memorials  they  possessed  of  him, — trusting,  as  I  am 
willing  to  flatter  myself,  that  they  confided  these  treasures  to  one,  who,  if 
not  able  to  do  full  justice  to  the  memory  of  their  common  friend,  would, 
at  least,  not  willingly  sufier  it  to  be  dishonoured  in  his  hands. 

Aa2 
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letter  inteuded  to  be  sent  to  Lady  Byron,  relative  to  hii  money  in- 
vested in  the  funds,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts. 

"Ravenna,  Marza  Imo,  1881. 

"  I  have  received  your  message*  through  my  sister's  letter  about 

English  security,  &c.  &c.    It  is  considerate  (and  true,  eren),  that 

men  is  to  be  found— but  not  that  I  shall  find  it.    Mr.  *  *,  for  hu  own 

views  and  purposes,  will  thwart  all  such  attempts  till  he  has  accom- 

giished  his  own,  viz.  to  make  me  lend  my  fortune  to  some  cUent  of 
is  choosing. 

**  At  this  distance— after  this  absence,  and  with  my  utter  iffnoranee 
of  affairs  and  business — with  my  temper  and  impatience*  I  nave  nei- 
ther the  means  nor  the  mind  to  resist        •        •        •        •        • 
Thinking  of  the  funds  as  I  do,  and  wishing  to  secure  a  reversion  to 
my  sister  and  her  children,  I  should  jump  at  most  expedients. 

^  What  I  told  you  is  come  to  pass — the  Neapolitan  war  is  declared. 
Your  funds  will  fall,  and  I  shall  be  in  consequence  rained.  Unit  *8 
nothing— but  my  blood-relations  will  be  so.  You  and  your  child  are 
provided  for.    Live  and  prosper — I  wish  so  much  to  both.    Live  and 

Srosper — ^you  have  the  means.  I  think  but  of  my  real  kin  and  kin- 
red,  who  may  be  the  victims  of  this  accursed  bubble. 
*'  You  neither  know  nor  dream  of  the  consequences  of  this  war.  It 
is  a  war  of  tnen  with  mouarchs,  and  will  spread  like  a  spark  on  the 
dry,  rank  grass  of  the  vegetable  desert.  tVhat  it  is  with  you  and 
your  English,  you  do  not  know,  for  ye  sleep.  What  it  is  vrith  us  here* 
I  know,  fur  it  is  before,  and  around,  and  within  us. 

*'  Judge  of  my  detestation  of  England  and  of  all  that  it  inherits, 
when  I  avoid  returning  to  your  country  at  a  time  when  not  only  my 
pecuniary  interests,  but,  it  may  be,  even  my  personal  security  require 
It.  I  can  say  no  more,  for  all  letters  are  opened.  A  short  time  will 
decide  upon  what  is  to  be  done  here,  and  then  you  will  learn  it  with- 
out being  more  troubled  with  me  or  my  correspondence.  Whatever 
happens,  an  individual  is  little,  so  that  the  cause  is  forwarded. 

^  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  on  the  score  of  affairs  or  on  any 
other  subject." 

The  second  enclosure  in  the  note  consisted  of  some  verses,  written 
by  him,  December  10th,  1820,  on  seeing  the  following  paragraph  in  a 
newspaper.  ^  Lady  Byron  is  this  year  the  lady  patroness  at  the  an- 
nual Charity  Ball  given  at  the  Town  Hall  at  Hmckly,  Leicestershire, 
and  Sir  G.  Crewe,  Bart.,  the  principal  steward."  Tliese  verses  are 
full  of  strong  and  indignant  feeling, — every  stanza  conduding  point- 
edly with  the  words  "Charity  Ball,"— and  the  thought  that  predomi- 
nates through  the  whole  may  be  collected  from  a  few  of  the  <q[i6ning 
lines : — 

"  What  matter  the  p^ng^  of  a  hud»and  and  father, 
If  his  sorrows  in  exile  be  great  or  be  small. 
So  the  Pharisee's  glories  around  her  she  gather. 
And  the  Saint  patronises  her  *  Charity  Ball.* 

"  What  matters— a  heart,  which  though  faulty  was  feeling. 
Be  driven  to  excesses  which  once  could  appal- 
That  the  Sinner  should  suffer  is  only  fair  dealing. 
As  the  Saint  keeps  her  charity  back  for 'the  Ball.'**  &c.  &c 
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LETTER  GCCCLX. 

TO  MB*  MOORE. 

•*  September— no— October  1, 1821. 

^  I  have  written  to  you  lately,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  at  groat 
lengtb,  to  Paris  and  London.  I  presume  that  Mrs.  Moore,  or  whoever 
is  your  Paris  deputy,  will  forward  my  packets  to  you  in  London. 

*'X  an  sotting  off  for  Pisa,  if  a  slight  incipient  intermittent  fever  do 
not  prevent  we.  1  fear  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  give  Murray  much 
chance  of  realizing  his  thirteeens  again.  I  hardly  should  regret  it,  I 
think,  provided  you  raised  your  price  upon  him— as  what  Lady  Hol- 
demess  (my  sister's  grandmother,  a  Dutchwoman)  used  to  cadi  Au- 
gusta, her  Kendee  Legatoo — so  as  to  provide  for  us  all ;  my  bones  with 
a  splendid  and  larmoyante  edition,  and  you  with  double  what  is  ex- 
tractable  during  my  lifetime. 

**  I  have  a  strong  presentiment  that  (bating  some  out  of-the-way 
accident)  you  will  survive  me.  The  difference  of  eight  years,  or 
whatever  it  is  between  our  ages,  is  nothing.  I  do  not  feel  (nor  am, 
indeed  anxious  to  feel)  the  principles  of  life  in  me  tend  to  longevity. 
My.  father  and  mother  died,  the  one  at  thirty-five  or  six,  and  the  other 
at  forty-five ;  and  Doctor  Rush,  or  somebody  else,  says  that  nobody 
lives  long,  without  having  one  parent,  at  least,  an  old  stager. 

'^  I  shmddj  to  be  sure,  like  to  see  out  my  eternal  mother-in-law,  not 
so  much  for  her  heritage,  but  from  my  natural  antipathy.  But  the  in- 
dulgence of  this  natural  desire  is  too  much  to  expect  from  the  Provi- 
dence who  presides  over  old  women.  I  bore  you  with  all  this  about 
lives,  because  it  has  been  put  in  my  way  by  a  calculation  of  ensurances 
which  Murray  has  sent  me.  I  really  think  you  should  have  more,  if  I 
evaporate  within  a  reasonable  time. 

<<  I  wonder  if  my  '  Cain'  has  got  safe  to  England.  1  have  written 
since  about  sixty  stanzas  of  a  poem,  in  octave  stanzas  (in  the  Pulci 
style,  which  the  fods  in  England  think  was  invented  by  Whistlecraft 
— ^it  is  as  old  as  the  hills  in  Italy)  called  *  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  by 
Quevedo  Redivivus,'  with  this  motto— 

'  A  Daniel  come  to  judgmenij  yea,  a  Daniel  : 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word.' 

"  In  this  it  is  my  intent  to  put,  the  said  George's  Apotheosis  in 
4  Whig  point  of  view,  not  forgetting  the  Poet  Laureate  for  his  preface 
and  his  other  demerits.  , 

'^  I  am  just  got  to  the  pass  where  Saint  Peter,  hearing  that  the  royal 
defunct  had  opposed  Catholic  Emancipation,  rises  up  and,  interrupting 
Satan's  oration,  declaies  fm  will  change  places  with  Cerberus  sooner 
than  let  him  into  heaven,  while  he  has  the  keys  thereof. 

**  1  must  go  and  ride,  though  rather  feverish  and  chilly.    It  is  the- 

Xe  season ;  but  the  agues  do  me  rather  good  than  harm.    The  feel 
r  the^  is  as  if  one  had  got  rid  of  one's  body  for  good  and  all. 
"  The  gods  go  with  you  '.—Address  to  Pisa. 

**  Ever  yours. 

**  P.S   Since  I  came  back  I  feel  better,  though  I  staid  out  too  late  for 
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this  malaria  8eaaon«  under  the  thin  crescent  of  a  very  young  moon» 
and  got  off  my  )iorse  to  walk  in  an  avenue  with  a  Signora  for  an  hour. 
I  thought  of  you  and 

*  When  at  eve  thdu  lovest 
By  the  star  thou  lovest.' 

But  if  was  mt  in  a  romantic  mood,  as  I  should  have  been  once ;  and 
yet  it  was  a  new  woiflan  (t^at  is,  new  to  me),  and,  of  course,  expected 
to  be  made  love  to.  But  I  merely  made  a  few  commonplace  speeches. 
I  feel  as  your  poor  friend  Curran  said,  before  his  death,  ^  a  mountain 
of  lead  upon  my  heart,'  which  I  believe  to  be  oonstitutionalv  and  that 
nothing  will  remove  it  but  the  same  remedy." 

LETTER  CCCCLXI. 

TO  MR.  MOOBX. 

"^  October  6th,  183 

**  By  this  post  I  have  sent  my  nightmare  to  balance  the  incubus  of 
*  *  •'s  impudent  anticipation  of  the  Apotheosis  of  George  the  Third. 
I  should  like  yod  to  ta£e  a  look  over  it,  as  I  think  there  are  two  or 
three  things  in  it  which  might  please  *  our  puir  hill  folk.' 

**  Bv  the  last  two  or  three  posts  I  have  written  to  you  at  length.  My 
ague  bows  to  me  every  two  or  three  days,  but  we  are  not  as  yet  upon 
intimate  speaking  terms.  I  have  an  intermittent  generally  every  two 
vears,  when  the  climate  is  favourable  (as  it  is  here),  but  it  does  me  no 
harm.  What  I  find  worse,  and  cannot  get  rid  of,  is  the  growing  de- 
pression of  my  spirits,  without  sufficient  cause.  I  ride — ^I  am  not 
intemperate  in  eating  or  drinking — and  my  general  health  is  as  usual, 
except  a  slight  ague,  which  rather  does  good  than  not.  It  must  be 
constitutional ;  for  I  know  nothii^;  more  than  usual  to  depress  me  to 
•  that  degree. 

*^  How  do  you  manage  1  f  think  you  told  me,  at  Venice,  that  your 
spirits  did  not  keep  up  without  a  little  claret.  I  can  drink  and  bear  a 
good  deal  of  wine  (as  you  may  recollect  in  England) ;  but  it  do  n't 
exhilarate — ^it  makes  me  savage  and  suspicious,  and  even  quarrelsome. 
Laudanum  has  a  similar  effect ;  but  I  can  take  much  of  it  without  any 
effect  at  all.  The  thing  that  fives  me  the  highest  spirits  (it  seems 
absurd,  but  true)  is  a  dose  of  iolU—l  mean  m  the  afternoon,  after 
their  effect.* .  But  one  can't  take  them  like  champagne. 

^  Excuse  this  old  woman's  letter ;  but  my  ktrumcholy  do  n't  depend 
upon  health,  for  it  is  just  the  same,  well  or  ill,  or  here  or  there. 

"Yours,  fee." 

*  It  was,  no  doubt,  from  a  similar  experience  of  its  effects  thsft  Diyden 
always  took  physic,  when  about  to  write  any  thing  of  importance.  His 
wicature,  Bayes,  is  accordingly  made  to  say,  ^  When  1  have  a  grand  de- 
sign, I  ever  take  physic  and  let  blood  ;  for  wheii  you  would  have  pure  swift- 
ness of  thought  and  Aery  flights  of  fancy,  you  roust  have  a  care  of  the  pen- 
sive part ; — in  short,"  ic,  £& 

On  this  subject  of  the  effects  of  medicine  upon  the  mind  and  spirits,  somo 
carious  facts  and  illustrations  have  been,  with  his  usual  research,  collected  by 
Mr.  d*Israeii,  in  his  amusing  ^  Curiosities  of  Literature." 
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LETTER  CCCCLXIt 

TO  MR.  MVRiUY. 

^  Raveium,  October  9tk,  1891. 

'*  You  will  please  to  present  or  convey  the  enclosed  poem  to  Mr. 
Moore.  I  sent  him  another  copy  to  Pans ;  bi^  h^  has  probably  left 
that  city. 

''Don't  forget  to  send  me  my  first  act  of  'Weyner*  (if  Hobhouse 
can  find  it  among  my  papers) — send  it  W  the  post  to  (Pi^a) ;  and  ^Lso 
cut  oat  Sophia  Lee's  *  German's  Tale'  from  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,' 
and  send  it  in  a  letter  also.    I  began  th^t  tragedy  in  1815. 

'*  By-the-way,  you  have  a  good  deal  of  my  prose  tracts  in  MS.1 
Let  me  have  proofs  of  them  all  again — I  mean  the  controversial  ones, 
includinjg  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  time.  Another  question ! — 
The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,  which  I  translated  from  the  Armenian,  for 
what  reason  have  you  kept  it  bacl^,  though  you  published  that  stuflf 
which  gave  rise  to  the  '  vampire  t'  Is  it  because  you  are  afraid  to 
print  any  thing  in  opposition  to  the  cant  of  the  Quarterly  about  Mani- 
cheism  1  Let  me  have  a  proof  of  that  Epistle  directly.  I  am  a  better 
Christian  than  those  parsons  of  yours,  though  not  paid  for  being  so. 

"  Send— Faber's  Treatise  on  the  Cabiri. 

**  Sainte  Croix's  Mysteres  du  Paganisme  (scarce,  periiaps,  but  to  be 
found,  as  Mitford  refers  to  his  work  frequently). 

^  A  common  Bible,  of  a  good  legible  print  (bound  in  russia).  I  have 
one ;  but  as  it  was  the  last  gift  of  my  sister  (whom  I  shall  probably  never 
see  again),  I  can  only  use  it  careiully,  and  less  frequently,  because  I 
like  to  keep  it  in  good  order.  Do  n't  forget  this,  for  I  am  a  great 
reader  and  admirer  of  those  books,  and  had  read  them  through  and 
through  before  I  was  eie^ht  years  old,— -that  is  to  say,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, for  the  New  struck  me  as  a  task,  but  the  other  as  a  pleasure. 
I  speak  as  a  boy  from  the  recollected  impression  of  that  period  at 
Aberdeen  in  1796. 

**'  Any  novels  of  Scott,  or  poetry  of  the  same.  Ditto  of  Crabbe, 
Moore,  and  the  Elect ;  but  none  of  your  cursed  commonplace  trash, — 
unless  somethmg  starts  up  of  actual  merit,  which  may  very  well  be, 
for  'tis  time  it  should."  • 

LETTER  CCCCLXIII. 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

'<  October  30th,  1831. 

**  1^  the  errors  are  in  the  MS.  write  me  down  an  ass :  they  are  not^ 
and  I  am  content  to  undergo  any  penalty  if  they  be.  Besides,  the 
omiUed  stanza  (last  but  one  or  two),  sent  qfterwardj  was  that  in  the 
MS.  too? 

'^As  to  <  honour,'  I  will  trust  no  man's  honour  in  affairs  of  barter.. 
I  wDl  tell  you  why ;  a  state  of  bargain  is  Hobbes's  *  state  of  nature — a. 
state  of  war.'  It  is  so  with  all  men.  If  I  come  to  a  friend,  and  say,^ 
*  Friend,  lend  me  five  hundred  pounds,' — he  either  does  it,  or  says  that 
he  can't  or  won't ;  but  if  I  come  to  ditto,  and  say,  *  Ditto  I  have  aa 
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excellent  house,  or  horse,  or  carriage,  or  MSS.,  or  books,  or  pictures, 
or  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.,  honestly  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  you  shall 
have  them  for  five  hundred,'  what  does  Ditto  say  1  why,  he  looks  at 
them,  he  Atmu,  he  Aot,— he  hmnbuffSy  if  he  can,  to  get  a  bargain  as 
cheaply  as  he  can,  because  it  i$  a  bai^ain. — This  is  in  the  blood  and 
bone  of  mankind;  and  the  same  man  who  would  lend  another  a  thou- 
sand pounds  without  interest,  would  not  buy  a  horse  of  him  for  half 
its  value  if  he  could  help  it.  It  is  so:  there's  no  denying  it;  and 
therefore  I  will  have  as  much  as  I  can,  and  you  will  give  as  little ; 
and  there 's  an  end  All  men  are  intrinsical  rascals,  and  I  am  only 
sorry  that,  not  being  a  dog,  I  cant  bite  them. 

^  I  am  fiUing  another  book  for  you  with  little  anecdotes,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  or  well  authenticated,  of  Sheridan,  Curran,  &c.,  and  such 
other  public  men  as  I  recollect  to  have  been  acquainted  with,  for  I 
knew  most  of  them  more  or  less.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  prevent 
voor  losing  by  my  obsequies. 

"  Yours,  kcJ* 


LETTER  CCCCLXIV. 

TO  HE.  ROeSRS. 

"  Ravenna,  October  21st,  1821.  . 

'^.I  shall  be  (the  gods  willing)  in  Bologna  on  Saturday  next.  This 
is  a  curious  answer  to  your  letter;  but  I  have  taken  a  house  in 
Pisa  for  the  winter,  to  which  all  my  chattels,  furniture,  horses, 
carriages,  and  live-stock  are  already  removed,  and  I  am  preparing  to 
follow. 

•*  The  cause  of  this  removal  is,  shortly,  the  exile  or  proscription  of 
an  my  friends'  relations  and  connexions  here  into  Tuscany,  on  account 
of  our  late  politics ;  and  where  they  go,  I  accompany  them.  I  merely 
remained  till  now  to  settle  some  arrangements  about  my  daughter,  and 
to  give  time  for  my  furniture,  &c.  to  precede  me.  I  nave  not  here  a 
seat  or  a  bed  hardly,  except  some  jury  chairs,  and  tables,  and  a  mat- 
tress for  the  week  to  come. 

**  If  you  will  go  on  with  me  to  Pisa,  I  can  lodge  you  for  as  long  as 
you  like  (they  write  that  the  house,  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi,  is  spa- 
cious :  it  is  on  the  Amo) ;  and  I  have  four  carriages,  and  as  many 
saddle  horses  (such  as  they  are  in  these  parts),  with  all  other  conve- 
niences at  your  command,  as  also  their  owner.  If  you  could  do  this, 
we  may,  at  le^st,  cross  the  Apennines  together ;  or  if  you  are  going 
by  another  road,  we  shall  meet  at  Bologna,  I  hope.  I  address  this  to 
the  post-office  (as  you  desire),  and  you  will  probably  find  me  at  the 
Albergo  di  San  Marco.  If  you  arrive  first,  wait  till  I  come  up,  which 
will  be  (barring  accidents)  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  at  farthest. 

**  I  presume  you  are  alone  in  your  voyages.  Moore  is  in  London 
tncog.,  according  to  my  latest  advices  from  those  climates. 

^  It  is  better  than'  a  lustre  (five  years  and  six  months  and  some 
days,  more  or  less)  since  we  met;  and,  like  the  roan  from  Tadcaster 
in  the  farce  (« Love  laughs  at  Locksmiths'),  whose  acquaintances, 
including  the  cat  and  the  terrier,  'who  caught  a  halfpenny  in  his 
mouth,'  were  all  *  gone  dead,'  but  too  many  of  our  acquaintances  have 
taken  the  same  path.  Lady  Melbourne,  GrattHn,  Sheridan,  Curran, 
&c.  &c.,  almost  every  body  of  much  name  of  the  old  school.    But 
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*M>  am  not  I,  said  the  foolish  fat  scullion,'  therefore  let  us  make  the 
most  of  our  remainder. 
**  Let  me  find  two  lines  from  you  at  Hhe  hostel  or  inn.' 

**  Yours  eyeiv  &<'• 
•*B,'« 

LETTER  CCCCLXY. 

TO  BfS.  MOORB* 

<<  Ravenna,  Oct.  S8th,  1891. 

**  *  'T  is  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock,'  and  in  three  hours 
more  I  have  to  set  out  on  my  way  to  Pisa — sitting  up  all  night  to  be 
sure  of  rising.  I  have  just  made  them  take  off  my  bed-clothes — 
blankets  inclusive— in  case  of  temptation  from  the  apparel  of  sheets 
to  my  eyelids. 

**  Samuel  Rogers  is— or  is  to  be — at  Bologna,  as  he  writes  from 
Yenice. 

**  I  thought  our  Magnifico  would  *  pound  you,'  if  possible.  He  is 
trying  to  '  pound'  me,  too ;  but  I  'U  specie  the  rogue— or,  at  least,  1 11 
have  the  odd  shillings  out  of  him  in  keen  iambics. 

**  Your  approbation  of '  Sardanapalus'  is  agreeable,  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  Hobhouse  is  pleased  to  think  as  you  do  of  it,  and  so  do 
some  others — but  the  ^Arimaspian,'  whom,  hke  'a  Gryphon  in  the 
wilderness,'  I  will  '  follow  for  his  gold'  (as  I  exhorted  you  to  do 
before),  did  or  doth  disparage  it — '  stinting  me  in  my  sizings.'  His 
notable  opinions  on  the  *  Foscari'  and  *  Cain'  he  hath  not  as  yet  for- 
warded ;  or,  at  least,  I  have  not  yet  received  them,  nor  the  proofs 
thereof,  though  promised  b}'  last  post. 

'*!  see  the  way  that  he  and  his  Quarterly  peoi^e  are  tending— they 
want  a  row  with  me,  and  they  shall  have  it.  1  only  regret  that  I  am 
not  in  England  for  the  nonce;  as,  here,  it  is  hardly  fair  ground  for  me, 
isolated  and  out  of  the  way  of  prompt  rejoinder  and  information  as  I 
am.  But,  thouf^h  backed  by  all  the  corruption,  and  infamv,  and 
patronage  of  their  master  rogues  and  slavq  renegadoes,  if  they  do  once 
rouse  me  up, 

*  They  had  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury.' 

**  I  have  that  for  two  or  three  of  them,  which  they  had  better  not 
move  me  to  put  in  motion ;— and  yet,  after  all,  what  a  fool  I  am  to  dis- 
quiet myself  about  such  fellows !  It  was  all  very  well  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  '  curled  darling,'  and  minded  such  things. 
At  present,  I  rate  them  at  their  true  value ;  but,  from  natural  temper 
and  bile,  am  not  able  to  keep  quiet. 

**  Let  me  hear  from  you  on  your  Tetum  from  Ireland,  which  ought 
to  be  ashamed  to  see  you,  after  her  Brunswick  blaniey.  I  am  of 
Longman^s  opinion,  that  you  should  allow  your  friends'  to  liquidate 
the  Bermuda  claim.  Why  should  you  throw  away  the  two  thousand 
pounds  (of  the  non-*guinea  Murray)  upon  that  cursed  piece  of  trea- 
cherous inveiglement  1  I  think  you  carry  the  matter  a  little  too  far 
and  scrupulously.  When  we  see  patriots  begging  publicly,  and  know 
that  Grattan  received  a  fortune  from  his  country,  I  really  do  not  see 
why  a  man,  in  no  whit  inferior  to  any  or  all  of  them,  should  shrink 
from  accepting  that  assistance  from  his  private  friends,  which  every 
tradesman  receives  from  his  connexions  upon  much  less  occasions. 
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For,  after  all,  it  was  not  your  <fe6<— it  was  a  piece  of  swindling  agmtut 
you.  As  to  •  •  •  •,  and  the  *  what  noble  creatures  !'•  &c.  &c.,  it  is 
all  very  fine  and  very  well,  but  till  you  can  persuade  me  that  there  is 
no  credit  and  no  idf-applame  to  be  obtained  by  being  of  use  to  a  cele^^ 
brated  man,  I  must  retain  the  same  opinion  of  ind  human  speae«« 
which  I  do  of  our  friend  M*.  Specte.** 

In  the  month  of  August,  Madame  Gniccioli  had  joined  her  lather 
at  Pisa,  and  was  now  superintending  the  preparations  at  the  Casa  Lan- 
franchi,— one  of  the  most  ancient  and  spacious  palaces  of  that  city, — 
for  the  reception  of  her  noble  lover.  *'  He  leu  Ravenna,"  says  this 
lady,  **  with  great  regret,  and  with  a  presentiment  that  his  departure 
would  be  the  forerunner  of  a  thousand  evils  to  us.  In  every  letter  he 
then  wrote  to  me,  he  expressed  his  displeasure  at  this  step.  '  If  your 
father  should  be  recalled,'  he  said,  *  Itmmediatdy  reium  to  Ravenna; 
and  if  he  is  recalled  previous  to  my  departure,  /  remainJ*  In  this  hope 
he  delayed  his  journey  for  several  months;  but  at  last,  no  longer 
having  any  expectation  of  our  immediate  return,  he  wrote  to  me,  say- 
ing— *  I  set  out  most  unwillingly,  foreseeing  the  most  evil  results  for 
all  of  you,  and  principally  for  yourself.  I  say  no  more,  but  you  will 
■ee.*  And  in  another  letter  he  says,  *  I  leave  Ravenna  so  unwillingly, 
and  with  such  a  persuasion  on  my  mind,  that  my  departure  will  lead 
from  one  misery  to  another,  each. neater  than  the  former,  that  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  utter  another  word  on  the  subject.'  He  always  wrote 
to  me  at  that  time  in  Italian,  and  I  transcribe  his  exact  words.  How 
entirely  were  these  presentiments  verified  by  the  event  Tf 

After  describing  his  mode  of  life  while  at  Ravenna,  the  lady  thus 
proceeds. 

**  This  sort  of  simple  life  he  led  until  the  fatal  day  of  his  departure 
for  Greece,  and  the  few  variations  he  made  from  it  may  be  said  to 
have  arisen  solely  from  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  occasions 
which  were  offered  him  of  doing  good,  and  from  the  generous  actions 
he  was  continually  performing.  Many  families  (in  Ravenna  princi- 
pally) owed  to  him  the  few  prosperous  days  they  ever  enjoyed.  His 
arrival  in  that  town  was  spoken  of  as  a  piece  of  public  good  fortune, 
and  his  departure  as  a  public  calamity ;  and  this  is  the  life  which 
many  attempted  to  asperse  as  that  of  a  bbertine.  But  the  world  must 
at  last  learn  how,  with  so  good  and  generous  a  heart.  Lord  Byroo, 

*  1  had  mentioned  to  him,  with  all  the  praise  and  gratitude  such  fHendflhip 
deee^edfSome  generoaa  offers  of  aid  which,  from  more  than  one  quarter,  I 
had  received  at  this  period,  and  which,  though  declined,  have  been  not  the 
lew  warmly  treasured  in  my  recollection. 

t  **'  Egii  era  partite  con  molto  riverescimento  da  Ravenna,  e  col  pressenti- 
menio  che  la  sua  partenza  da  Ravenna  ci  sarebbe  cagtone  di  moiti  mali.  la 
ogni  lettera  che  egli  mi  scriveva  allora  egli  mi  esprimeva  il  suo  dispiaoere  di 
lasciare  Ravenna.  *  Se  pap&  d  richiamato  (mi  scriveva  egli)  io  tomo  in  quel 
istante  a  Ravenna,  e  se  d  richiamato  prima  della  mia  partenza,  to  rum  partoJ 
m  questa  speranza  egli  differ)  varii  mepi  a  partire.  Ma,  finalmente,  non  po- 
tendo  piu  sperare  il  nostro  ritomo  prossimo,  egli  mi  scriveva — ^  Io  parte  molto 
mal  voloatieri  prevedendo  dei  maii  ossai  grandi  per  voi  altri  e  massime  per 
voi ;  altro  non  dico, — Io  vedrete.'  £  in  un  altra  lettera,  *  Io  lascio  Ravenna 
cos)  mal  Toloptieri,  e  cos)  persuaso  che  la  mia  partenza  non  puo  che  oondurre 
da  un  male  ad  un  alfro  piii  grande  che  non  ho  cuore  di  scrivere  altro  in 
questo  punto.*  Egli  mi  scriveva  allora  sempre  in  Ttallano  e  traserivo  le  sue 
precise  parole — ma  come  quei  suoi  pressontimenti  si  verificarono  poi  in  ap- 
presso !" 
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susceptible,  it  is  trae,  of  the  most  energetic  passions,  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  snblimest  and  most  pure,  and  rendering  homage  in  his 
ads  to  every  virtue — ^how  he,  I  say,  coidd  afford  such  scope  to  malice 
and  to  calumny.  Circumstances,  and  also,  probably,  an  eccentricity 
of  disposition  Twhich,  nevertheless,  had  its  origin  in  a  virtuous  feeli^, 
an  excessive  aohorrence  for  hypocrisy  and  affectation),  contributed 
perhaps  to  cloud  the  splendour  of  his  exalted  nature  in  the  opinion  of 
many.  But  yon  will  well  know  how  to  analyze  these  contradictions 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  your  noble  friend  and  of  yourself,  and  you  will 
prove  that  the  goodness  of  his  heart  was  not  imerior  to  the  grandeur 
of  his  genius,"* 

At  Bologna,  according  to  the  appointment  made  between  them. 
Lord  B3rron  and  Mr.  Rogers  met  i  and  the  record  which  this  latter 
gentleman  has,  in  his  poem  on  Italy,  preserved  of  their  meeting  con- 
Teys  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  poet  at  this  period,  with,  at  the  same 
time,  so  just  and  feeling  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  that,  narrowed  as 
my  limits  are  now  becoming,  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  sketch 
«ntixe. 

"BOLOGNA. 

"  'T  was  night ;  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  day 
Were  o'er.    The  mountebank  no  longer  wrought 
Miraculous  cures — ^he  and  his  stage  were  gone ; 
And  he  who,  when  the  crisis  of  his  tale 
Came,  and  all  stood  breathless  with  hope  and  fear. 
Sent  round  his  cap ;  and  he  who  thruminM  his  wire 
And  sang,  with  pleading  look  and  plantive  strain 
Melting  the  passenger.    Thy  thousand  cries,t 
So  well  portray'd  and  by  a  son  of  thine. 
Whose  voice  had  swellM  the  hubbub  in  his  youth. 
Were  hush*d,  Bologna,  silence  in  the  streets. 
The  squares,  when  hark,  the  clattering  of  fleet  hoofs 
And  soon  a  courier,  posting  as  from  far. 
Housing  and  holster,  boot  and  belted  coat 
'  And  doublet,  stain'd  with  many  a  vari   is  soil, 
StoppM  and  alighted.    'T  was  where  hangs  aloft 
Thftt  ancient  sign,  the  Pilgrim,  welcoming 
A}\  who  arrive  there,  all  perhaps  save  those 
Clad  like  himself,  with  staff  and  scallop-shell, 
Those  on  a  pilgrimage  :  and  now  approach*d 
Wheels,  through  the  lofty  porticoes  resounding. 
Arch  beyond  arch,  a  shelter  or  a  shade 
As  the  sky  changes.    To  the  gate  they  came ; 
And,  ere  tne  man  had  half  his  story  done, 
Mine  host  received  the  Master — one  long  used 
To  sojourn  among  strangers,  eveiy  where 
(Go  where  he  would,  along  the  wildest  track) 
Flinging  a  charm  that  shaU  not  soon  be  lost, 

•  The  leaf  that  contains  the  original  of  thia  extract  I  have  vahickQy 
mislaid. 

t  «*  See  the  Cries  of  Bologna,  as  drawn  by  Annibal  Caraod.  He  was  of 
very  hnmUe  origin  ;  and,  to  correct  his  brother^s  vanity,  once  sent  him  a 
portrait  of  their  father,  the  tailor,  threading  his  needle." 
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IABd  leaTiiiff  footstepe  to  be  tnoedby  Oioae 
Who  love  ttie  haunU  of  Genius ;  one  who  saw, 
iObferred,  nor  thiinnM  the  buay  scenes  of  life, 
fflut  mingled  not ;  and  mid  the  din,  the  stir, 
ftiiyed  as  a  separate  Spirit. 

Much  had  pass'd 
Since  last  we  parted;  and  those  five  short  years- 
Much  had  they  told !  His  clustering  locks  were  tum'd 
Graj ;  nor  did  aucht  recall  the  Youth  that  swam 
From  Set tos  to  Abydos.    Yet  his  voice. 
Still  it  was  sweet ;  still  from  his  eye  the  thonghi 
Flashed  lightning-like,  nor  lingered  on  the  way. 
Waiting  for  woras.    Far,  far  into  the  night 
We  sat,  conversing^— no  unwelcome  hour. 
The  lx>ur  we  met ;  and,  when  Aurora  rose. 
Rising,  we  climb'd  the  rugged  Apennine. 
Well  I  remember  how  the  golden  sun 
FillM  with  its  beams  the  unfathomable  gulfs. 
As  on  we  travelled,  and  along  the  ridge, 
Bfid  groves  of  cork,  and  cistus,  and  wild  fig, 
His  motley  househ<dd  came. — Not  last  nor  least, 
Battista,  who  upon  the  moonlight-sea 
Of 'Venice  had  so  ably,  zealously 
Served,  and  at  parting  thrown  his  oar  away 
To  follow  through  the  world ;  who  without  stain 
Had  worn  so  long  that  honourable  badge,* 
The  gondolier's,  in  a  Patrician  House 
Arguinff  unlimited  trust. — Not  last  nor  least. 
Thou,  though  declining  in  thy  beauty  and  strength. 
Faithful  Moretto,  to  the  latest  hour 
Guarding  his  chamber-door,  and  now  along 
The  silent,  sullen  strand  of  Missolohohi 
Howling  in  grief. 

He  had  just  left  that  place 
Of  old  renown,  once  in  the  Adrian  seat, 
Ravkhna;  where  from  Dahtb'b  sacred  tomb 
He  had  so  ofl,  as  many  a  verse  declares,): 
Drawn  inspiration':  where,  at  twilight-time, 
Through  the  pine-forest  wandering  with  loose  rein, 
Wandering  and  lost,  he  had  so  oft  beheld^ 
(What  is  not  visible  to  a  poet's  eye  1) 
The  spectre-kniffht,  the  hell-hounds,  and  their  prey. 
The  chase,  the  uaughter,  and  the  festal  mirth 
Suddenly  blasted.    'T  was  a  theme  he  loved. 
But  others  claim'd  their  turn ;  and  many  a  tower, 
Shattei'd,  uprooted  from  its  native  rock. 
Its  strength  the  pride  of  some  heroic  age. 
Appeared  and  vaoish'd  (many  a  sturdy  steer| 

*  **  The  principal  gondolier,  il  fante  di  poppa,  was  almost  alwaya  in  the 
QoafidoBoe  c^hii  mastar,  and  amployed  on  occasions  that  requirod  judgBMnt 
and  address." 

t  *^  Adfianam  mare.— Ciosao."  |  <«  See  the  Prophecy  of  Dante." 

t  ^  See  the  tale  as  told  by  Boccaccio  and  Dryden." 

11  ''  They  wait  fbr  the  traveller's  carriage  at  the  foot  of  every  hilL" 
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Yoked  and  uny6ked),  while,  as  in  hanHer  dayi» 
He  poar'd  his  spirit  forth.    The  past  mgot, 
All  was  enjoyment.    Not  a  cloud  obscured 
Present  or  futnre. 

He  is  now  at  rest ; 
And  praise  and  blame  fall  on  his  ear  alike, 
Now  dull  in  death.    Yes,  Btbon,  thou  art  gone, 
Gone  like  a  star  that  through  the  firmament 
Shot  and  was  lost,  in  its  eccentric  course  \ 

Dazzling,  perplexing.    Yet  thy  heart,  methinksy  j 
Was  generous,  noble — noble  in  its  scorn  f 

Of  all  things  low  or  little ;  nothing  there  j 

Sordid  or  servile.    If  imagined  wrongs  - 

Pursued  thee,  urging  thee  sometimes  to  do 
Things  long  regretted,  oft,  as  many  know,        i 
None  more  than  I,  thy  gratitude  would  build    J 
On  slight  foundations :  and,  if  in  thy  liiiB        ^ 
Not  happy,  in  thy  death  thou  surely  wert. 
Thy  wish  siccomplish'd ;  dying  in  the  land 
Where  thy  young  mind  had  caught  ethereal  fire, 
Dying  in  Gkesce,  and  in  a  cause  so  glorious ! 
They  in  thy  train— ah,  little  did  they  think, 
As  round  we  went,  that  they  bO  soon  should  sit 
Mourning  beside  thee,  while  a  Nation  moumVI, 
Changing  her  festal  for  her  funeral  song ; 
That  they  so  soon  should  hear  the  minute-em^ 
As  morning  gleam'd  on  what  remainM  of  uiee, 
Roll  o'er  the  sea,  the  mountains,  nomberihf  . 
Thy  years  of  joy  and  sorrow. 

Thou  art  gone; 
And  he  who  would  assail  thee  in  thy  grave, 
Oh,  let  him  pause!    For  who  among  us  an. 
Tried  as  thou  wert— even  from  thine  esurliest  yeats, 
When  wandering,  yet  unspoilM,  a  highland-lioy 
Tried  as  thou  wert,  and  with  thy  soul  of  flame : 
Pleasure,  while  yet  the  down  vras  on  ihy  cheek, 
Uplifting,  pressing,  and  to  lips  like  thine. 
Her  charmed  cup — ah,  who  among  us  all 
Could  say  he  h^d  not  err'd  as  much,  and  more  !'* 

On  the  road  to  Bologna  he  had  met  with  his  earljr  and  dearest 
friend.  Lord  Clare,  and  the  foUowmg  description  of  their  short  inter- 
view is  ^ven  in  his  '  Detached  Thoughts.'' 

"  Pisa,  November  6th,  1831. 

"'There  is  a  strange  coincidence  sometimes  in  the  little  things  of  ( 
this  world,  Sancho,'  says  Sterne  in  a  letter  (if  I  mistake  not),  and  so  I  ^ 
have  often  found  it. 

<«  Page  128,  article  91,  of  this  collection,  I  had  alluded  to  my  friend 
Lord  Clare  in  terms  such  as  my  feelings  suggested.  About  a  week  or 
two  afterward,  I  met  him  on  the  road  between  Imola  and  Bologna, 
after  not  having  met  for  seven  or  eight  years.  He  was  abroad  in  1814, 
and  came  hom^  just  as  I  set  out  in  1816. 

**  This  meeting  annihilated  for  a  moment  all  the  years  between  ftiB 
present  time  and  the  days  of  Hfxrrcm.    It  was  a  new  and  iaexpUcable 
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feeling*  like  rising  from  the  grave,  to  nie.  Clare  too  was  mncli  agi- 
tated--4nore  in  appearance  than  was  myself;  for  I  could  feel  his  heart 
beat  to  his  fingers'  ends,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  pulse  of  my  own 
which  made  roe  think  so.  He  told  me  that  I  should  find  a  note  from 
him  left  at  Bologna.  I  did.  We  were  obliged  to  part  for  our  differ- 
ent journeys,  he  for  Rome,  I  for  Pisa,  but  with  the  promise  to  meet 
again  in  spring.  We  were  but  five  minutes  together,  and  on  the  public 
road ;  but  I  hardlv  recoUect  an  hour  of  my  existence  which  could  be 
weighed  against  tnem.  He  had  heard  that  I  was  coming  on,  and  had 
left  liis  letter  for  me  at  Bologna,  because  the  people  with  whom  he 
was  travelling  could  not  wait  longer. 

**  Of  all  I  have  ever  known,  he  has  always  been  the  least  altered  in 

every  thing  from  the  excellent  qualities  and  kind  affections  which 

attached  me  to  him  so  strongly  at  schooL     I  should  hardly  have 

diought  it  possible  for  society  (or  the  world,  as  it  is  called)  to  leave  a 

{ beinff  with  so  little  of  the  leaven  of  bad  passions. 

^  f  do  not  speak  from  personal  experience  only,  but  from  all  I  have 
ever  heard  of  him  from  others,  during  absence  and  distance.** 

After  remaining  a  day  at  Bolojpa,  Lord  Bjnron  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines with  Mr.  Rogers ;  and  I  find  the  following  note  of  their  visit 
together  to  the  Gallery  at  Florence. 

'^I  revisited  the  Florence  Gallery,  &c.  My  former  impressions 
were  confirmed ;  but  there  were  too  many  visiters  there  to  allow  one 
to  feel  any  thing  properly.  When  we  were  (about  thir^  or  forty)  all 
staffed  into  the  cabinet  of.  gems  and  knick-knackeries,  m  a  comer  of 
one  of  the  galleries,  I  told  Roeers  that  it  *  felt  like  being  in  the  watch- 
house.'  I  left  him  to  make  nis  obeisances  to  some  of  his  acquaint- 
ances, and  stroUed  on  alone — ^the  only  four  minutes  I  could  snatch  of 
any  feeling  for  the  works  around  me.  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  this  to 
a  &te-a-t^te  scrutiny  with  Rosers,  who  has  an  excellent  taste,  and 
deep  feeling  for  the  arts  (indeed  much  more  of  both  than  I  can  pos- 
sess, for  of  the  former  I  nave  not  much),  but  to  the  crowd  of  jostling 
starers  and  travelling  talkers  around  me. 

**  I  heard  one  bold  Briton  declare  to  the  woman  on  his  arm,  looking 
at  the  Venus  of  Titian,  *  WeU,  now,  this  is  really  very  fine  itfdeed,*— 

^  an  observation  which,  like  that  of  the  landlord  in  Joseph  Andrews  on 
*the  certainty  of  death,'  was  (as  the  landlord's  wife  observed)  *  ex- 
tremely true.' 

**  In  the  Pitti  Palace,  I  did  not  omit  Goldsmith's  prescription  for  a 
connoisseur,  viz.  '  that  the  pictures  would  have  *  been  better  if  the 

^  painter  had  taken  more  pains,  and  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Pero- 
gino.'." 


LETTER  CCCCLXVL 

TO  MR.  MURRAV. 

"  Pisa,  November  3d,  1891. 
'*  The  two  passag-es  cannot  be  altered  without  making  Lucifer  talk 
like  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  which  would  not  be  in  the  character  of  the 
former.    The  notion  is  from  Cuvier  (that  of  the  old  i»orld$)f  as  I  have 
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explained  in  an  additional  note  to  the  preface.  The  other  passage  is 
also  in  character :  if  nonsense,  so  much  the  better,  because  then  it  can 
dp  no  harm,  and  the  sillier  Satan  is  made,  the  safer  for  every  body. 
As  to  '  alarms,'  &c.  do  you  really  think  such  thinffs  ever  led  any  body 
astray  T  Are  these  people  more  impious  than  Milton's  Satan  1  or  the 
Prometheus  of  ^schylusT  or  even  than  the  Sadduceesof  **,  the 
*Fall  of  Jerusalem'**!  Are  not  Adam,  Eve,  Adid^  and  Abel  as 
pious  as  the  catechism  ? 

<*  Gifford  is  too  wise  a  man  to  think  that  such  things  can  have  any 
serious  efiect :  who  was  ever  altered  by  a  poem  T  I  beg  leave  to  ob- 
servcj  that  there  is  no  creed  nor  personal  hypothesis  of  mine  in  all 
this ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  make  Cain  and  Lucifer  talk  consistentlyr 
and  surely  this  has  sdway  s  been  permitted  to  poesy.  Cain  is  a  proud 
man :  if  Lucifer  promised  him  king^dom,  &c.  it  would  dcUe  him :  the 
object  of  the  Demon  is  to  depress  hmi  still  farther  in  his  own  estima- 
tion than  he  was  before,  by  showing  him  infinite  things  and  his  own 
abasement,  till  he  falls  into  the  frame  of  mind  that  letSs  to  the  catas- 
trophe, from  mere  iniemcd  irritation,  not  premeditation,  or  envy  of 
Abel  (which  would  have  made  him  contemptible),  but  from  rage  and 
fury  against  the  inadequacy  of  his  state  to  lus  conceptions,  and  which 
discharges  itself  rather  against  life,  and  the  Author  of  life,  than  the 
mere  living. 

**  His  subsequent  remorse  is  the  natural  efiect  of  looking  on  his  sud» 
den  deed.  Had  the  deed  been  premedUatedy  his  repentance  would  have 
been  tardier. 

**  Either  dedicate  it  to  Walter  Scott,  or,  if  you  think  he  would  like  the 
dedication  of  '  the  Foscaxis'  better,  put  the  dedication  to  *  the  Fosca- 
lis.'    Ask  him  which. 

<'  Your  first  note  was  queer  enough ;  but  ^our  two  other  letters* 
with  Moore's  and  Giffbrd's  opinions,  set  all  right  again.    I  told  you 
before  that  I  can  never  recast  any  thing.    I  am  like  the  tiger :  if  I  miss  ^ 
the  first  spring,  I  go  grumbling  back  to  my  jungle  again ;  but  if  I  cio 
hitf  it  is  crushing.    •  •  «    You  disparaged  the  last  three 

cantos  to  me,  and  kept  them  back  above  a  year ;  but  I  have  heard 
from  England  that  (notwithstanding  the  errors  of  the  press)  they  are 
well  thought  of;  for  instance,  by  American  Irving,  which  last  is  a  V 
featheX'  in  my  (fool's)  cap. 

**  You  have  received  my  letter  (open)  through  Mr.  Kinnaird,  and  so, 
prav,  send  me  no  more  reviews  of  any  kind.  I  will  read  no  more  of 
evil  or  good  in  that  line.  Walter  Scott  has  not  read  a  review  of  Mm- 
self  for  thirteen  years, 

**  The  bust  is  not  my  property,  but  Hobhouse's.  I  addressed  it  to 
you  as  an  Admiralty  man,  great  at  the  custom-house.  Pray  deduct 
the  expenses  of  the  same,  and  all  others. 

"YoHrSj&c." 


LETTER  CCCCLXVIL 

TO  MR.  MUBRAV. 

"Pisa,  Nov.  9th,  182L 
''I  never  read  the  Memoirs  at  all,  not  even  since  they  were  written;^ 
and  I  never  will :  the  pain  of  writing  them  was  enough ;  you  may 
spare  me  that  of  a  perusal.    Mr.  Moore  has  (or  may  have)  a  discre- 
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taonaiy  power  to  omit  any  repetition,  or  expressions  whidi  do  not 
seem  good  to  Asm,  who  is  a  better  judge  than  you  or  I. 

**  Enclosed  is  a  lyrical*drama  (entitled  <  a  Mystery,*  from  its  soMect), 
which,  perhaps,  may  arrive  in  time  for  the  volume.  Yon  will  find  U 
pioui  enough,  I  trust— «t  least  some  of  the  Chorus  might  have  been 
written  by  Sterahold  and  Hopkins  themselves  for  that,  and  perhaps 
for  melody.  As  it  is  longer,  and  more  Ijrrical  and  Greek,  than  I  in- 
tended at  first,  I  have  not  divided  it  into  acU^  bnt  called  what  I  have 
»etA  Part  Firit^  tuB  there  is  a  suspension  of  the  action,  which  may 
either  close  there  without  impropriety,  or  be  continued  in  a  way  that 
I  have  in  view.  I  wish  the  first  part  to  be  published  before  the  second, 
V  because,  if  it  do  n't  succeed,  it  is  better  to  stop  there  than  to  go  on  in 
a  fruitless  experiment. 

**  I  desire  you  to  acknowledge  the  arrival  of  this  packet  by  xetmn 
of  post,  if  you  can  conveniently,  with  a  proof. 

^  Your  obedient,  Ice. 

^P,S.  My  wish  is  to  have  it  published  at  the  same  time,  and,  if  pos- 
siUe,  in  the  same  volume,  with  the  others,  because,  whatever  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  these  pieces  may  be,  it  will  perhaps  be  allowed 
that  each  is  of  a  different  kind,  and  in  a  different  style ;  so  that,  in- 
cluding the  prose  and  the  Don  Juans,  &c.,  I  have  at  least  sent  yea 
varidy  during  the  last  year  or  two.** 


LETTER  CCCCLXVm. 

TO  MR.  MOORS. 

**  Pisa,  November  16th,  1891, 
«<  Thwe  is  here  Mr.  *  *,  an  Irish  genius,  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted. He  hath  written  a  really  excdlerU  Commentary  on  Dante, 
lull  of  new  and  true  information,  ai^  much  ingenuity.  But  his  verse 
>is  such  as  it  hath  pleased  God  to  endue  him  withal.  Nevenheleas, 
he  is  so  firmly  persuaded  of  its  equal  excellence,  that  he  wonU  divorce 
the  Commentary  from  the  traduction,  as  I  ventured  delicately  to  hint, 
— ^not  havinff  the  fear  of  Ireland  before  my  eyes,  and  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  having  shotten  very  well  in  his  presence  (with  conunon 
pistols  too,  not  with  my  Manton*s)  the  day  before. 

'*But  he  is  eager  to  publish  all,  and  must  be  eratifiec^  though  the 
Reviewers  will  make  him  suffer  more  tortures  Uian  there  are  in  his 
original.  Indeed,  the  JSToUt  are  well  worth  publication ;  but  he  insists 
upon  the  translation  for  company,  so  that  they  will  come  out  together, 
like  Lady  C  *  *  t  chaperoning  Miss  *  *.  I  read  a  letter  of  yours  to 
him  yesterday,  and  he  begs  me  to  write  to  you  about  his  Poeshie. 
He  is  really  a  good  fellow,  apparently,  and  I  dare  say  that  his  verse 
*  is  very  good  Irish. 

•*  Now,  what  shall  we  do  for  him  ?  He  says  that  he  will  risk  part 
of  the  expense  with  the  publisher.  He  will  never  rest  till  he  is  pub- 
lished and  abused — for  he  has  a  high  opinion  of  himself-^and  I  see 
^  nothing  left  but  to  gratify  him  so  as  to  have  him  abused  as  little  as 
possib^ ;  for  I  think  it  would  kill  him.  You  must  write,  then,  to  Jef- 
frey to  best  him  not  to  review  him,  and  I  will  do  the  same  to  GlfiEbid* 
through  Murray.    Perhaps  they  might  notice  the  Comaient  wUhoul 
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touching  the  text.    But  I  doubt  the  dogs— the  text  is  too  tempting^ 

^'  I  have  to  thank  you  again,  as  I  believe  1  did  before,  for  your 
opinion  of '  Cain,'  &c. 

"  You  are  right  to  allow to  settle  the  claim ;  but  I  do  not  see 

why  you  should  repay  him  out  of  your  legacy — at  least  not  yet.*  Ii 
you/eel  about  it  (as  you  are  ticklish  on  such  points)  pay  him  the  in- 
terest  now,  and  the  principal  when  you  are  strong  in  cash ;  or  paj 
him  by  instalments ;  or  pay  him  as  I  do  my  creditors— that  is,  not  till 
they  make  me. 

**I  address  this  to  you'  at  Paris,  as  you  desire.  Reply  soon,  and 
believe  me  ever,  &c. 

**  P.S.  What  I  wrote  to  you  about  low  spirits  is,  nowever,  very 
true.  At  present,  owing  to  the  climate,  &c.  (I  can  walk  down  into 
my  garden,  and  pluck  my  own  oranges  ^  and,  by-the-way,  have  got  a 
diarrhiBa  in  consequence  of  indulging  in  this  meridian  luxury  of  pro- 
prietorship), my  spirits  are  much  better.  You  seem  to  think  that  1 
could  not  have  written  the  *  Vision,'  &c.  under  the  influence  of  low 
spirits ;— -but  I  think  there  you  err.f  A  man's  poefry  is  a  distinct 
faculty,  or  Soul,  and  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  every-day  individual 
than  the  Inspiration  with  the  Pythoness  when  removed  from  her 
tripod." 

The  correspondence  which  I  am  now  about  to  insert,  though  long 
since  published  by  the  gentleman  with  whom  it  originated,!  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  even  by  those  already  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances, be  reperused  with  pleasure ;  as,  amon^  the  many  strange  and 
affecting  incidents  with  wnich  these  pages  abound,  there  is  not  one, 
perhaps,  so  touching  and  singular,  as  that  to  which  the  following  let- 
ters refer. 


TO  LORD  BYRON. 

^  Frome,  Somerset,  November  21st,  1821. 

"  M T  LORD, 

''  More  than  two  years  since,  a  lovely  and  beloved  wife  was  taken 
from  me,  by  lingering  disease,  after  a  very  short  union.    She  pos- 

*  Having  diBcovered  that,  while  I  was  abroad,  a  kind  friend  had,  without 
any  communication  with  myself,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  person  who 
acted  for  me  a  large  sum  for  the  discharge  of  this  claim,  1  thought  it  right  to 
allow  the  money,  thus  generously  destined,  to  be  employed  as  waj  intended, 
and  then  immediately  repaid  my  friend  out  of  the  sum  given  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray for  the  manuscript. 

It  may  seem  obtrusive,  I  fear,  to  enter  into  this  sort  of  personal  details ;  but 
without  some  few  words  of  explanation,  such  passages  as  the  above  would 
be  unintelligible. 

f  My  remark  has  been  hasty  and  inconsiderate,  and  Lord  Byron's  is  the 
view  borne  out  by  all  experience.  Almost  all  the  tragic  and  gloomy  writers 
have  been,  in  social  life,  mirthful  persons.  The  author  of  the  mght  Thoughts 
was  a  *^  fellow  of  infinite  jest ;"  and  of  the  pathetic  Rowe,  Pope  says — *^  He  2 
why,  he  would  laugh  all  day  long — he  would  do  nothing  else  but  laugh." 

X  See  "  Thoughts  or.  Private  Devotion,"  by  Mr.  Sheppard. 

YoD,  II.— Bb 
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oeased  miTaiyuig  senUeness  and  fortitude,  and  a  piety  so  retiiing  as 
rarely  to  disclose  itself  in  words,  but  so  influential  as  to  produce  uni- 
form benevolence  of  conduct.  In  the  last  hour  of  life,  after  a  farewell 
look  on  a  lately  bom  and  only  infant,  for  whom  she  had  evinced  inex- 
pressible affection,  her  last  whispers  were,  *  God's  happiness !  God's 
naj^iDess  V  Since  the  second  anniversary  of  her  decease,  I  have  read 
some  pa^rs  which  no  one  had  seen  during  her  life,  and  which  contain 
her  most  secret  thoi^ffats.  I  am  induced  to  communicate  to  your  lord- 
ship a  passage  from  these  papers,  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  refers  to 
yourself;  as  I  have  more  tnan  once  heard  the  writer  mention  your 
agility  on  the  rocks  at  Hastings. 

**  *  Oh,  my  God,  I  take  encouragement  from  the  assurance  of  thy 
word,  to  pray  to  Thee  in  behalf  of  one  for  whom  I  have  lately  been 
much  interested.  May  the  person  to  whom  I  allude  (and  who  is  now, 
we  fear,  as  much  distinguished  for  his  neglect  of  Thee  as  for  the  tran- 
scendent talents  thou  hast  bestowed  on  him),  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
his  own  danger,  and  led  to  seek  that  peace  of  mind  in  a  proper  sense  of 
religion,  which  he  has  found  this  world's  enjoyments  unable  to  pro- 
cure !  Do  thou  grant  that  his  future  example  may  be  productive  of  far 
more  extensive  l^nefit  than  his  past  conduct  and  writings  have  been  of 
evil;  and  may  the  sun  of  righteousness,  which,  we  trust,  will,  at  some 
future  period,  arise  on  him,  be  bright  in  proportion  to  the  darkness  of 
those  clouds  which  guilt  has  raised  around  him,  and  the  balm  which  it 
bestows,  healing  and  soothing  in  proportion  to  the  keenness  of  that 
agony  which  the  punishment  of  ms  vices  has  inflicted  on  him !  May 
the  hope  that  the  sincerity  of  my  own  efforts  for  the  attainment  of  hoh- 
ness,  and  the  approval  of  ray  own  love  to  the  great  Author  of  religion, 
will  render  tms  prayer,  and  every  other  for  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
more  efficacious. — Cheer  me  in  the  path  of  duty ;— but  let  me  not  for- 
get, that,  while  we  are  permitted  to  animate  ourselves  to  exertion  by 
every  innocent  motive,  these  are  but  the  lesser  streams  which  may 
serve  to  increase  the  current,  but  which,  deprived  of  the  grand  foun- 
tain of  good  (a  deep  conviction  of  inborn  sin,  and  firm  belief  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  Christ's  death  for  the  salvation  of  those  who  trust  in  him,  and 
reauy  wish  to  serve  him),  would  soon  dry  up,  and  leave  us  barren  of 
every  virtue  as  before.' 
<  July  31st,  1814. 
*  Hastings.' 

**  There  is  nothing,  my  lord,  in  this  extract  which,  in  a  literary  sense, 
cvaaiaU  interest  you;  but  it  ma^,  peiiiaps,  appear  to  you  worthy  of 
reflection  how  deep  and  expansive  a  concern  for  the  happiness  of 
others  the  Christian  faith  can  awaken  in  the  midst  of  youth  and  pros- 
perity. Here  is  nothing  poetical  and  splendid,  as  in  the  expostulato]^ 
homage  of  M.  Delamartme  1  but  here  is  the  niblime^  my  lord ;  for  this 
intercession  was  offered,  on  your  account,  to  the  supreme  source  of 
happiness*  It  sprang  from  a  faith  more  confirmed  than  that  of  the 
Fraich  poet ;  and  from  a  charity  which,  in  combination  with  faith, 
showed  Its  ;^wer  unimpairod  amid  the  languors  and  pains  of  approach- 
ing dissolution.  I  will  hope  that  a  prayer,  which,  I  am  sure,  was 
deeply  sincere,  may  not  be  sdways  unavailing. 

**  It  would  BMnothingt  my  lord,  to  the  fame  with  which  your  genius 
has  sunounded  you,  for  an  unknoMm  and  obscure  individuad  to  express 
his  admiration  of  it.    I  had  rather  be  numbered  with  those  who  wish 
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and  pray,  that '  wisdom  from  above,'  and  *  peace,'  and  *  joy,  may  enter 
such  a  mind. 

^  John  Sbbppahd." 

However  romantic,  in  the  eyes  of  the  cold  and  worldly,  the  piety  of 
this  young  person  may  appear,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  truly  Chris- 
tian feeling  which  dictated  her  prayer  were  more  common  among  all 
who  profess  the  same  creed ;  and  that  those  indications  of  a  better  nature, 
so  visible  even  through  the  clouds  of  his  character,  which  induced  this 
innocent  young  woman  to  pray  for  Byron,  while  living,  could  have 
the  effect  of  inspiring  others  with  more  chanty  toward  his  memory, 
now  that  he  is  dead. 

The  following  is  Lord  B3nron'8  answer  to  this  affecting  communi- 
cation. 


LETTER  CCCCLXIX. 

TO  BIB.  8BXPPABD. 

•    "  Pisa,  December  8th,  1821. 
"sib, 

**I  have  received  your  letter.  I  need  not  say,  that  the  extract 
which  it  contains  has  affected  me,  because  it  would  imply  a  want  of  all 
feeling  to  have  read  it  with  indifference.  Though  I  am  not  quite  stare 
that  it  was  intended  by  the  writer  for  me,  yet  the  date,  the  place  where 
it  was  written,  with  some  other  circumstances  that  you  mention,  ren- 
der the  allusion  probable.  But  for  whomever  it  was  meant,  I  bare 
read  it  with  all  tne  pleasure  which  can  arise  from  so  melancholy  a 
topic.  I  say  pZecutire-— because  your  brief  and  simple  picture  of  the 
life  and  demeanour  of  the  excellent  person  whom  I  trust  you  will  again 
meet,  cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  admiration  due  to  her  virtues 
and  her  pure  and  unpretending  piety.  Her  last  moments  were  parti- 
cularly striking ;  and  I  do  not  know  that,  in  the  course  of  reading  the  ^ 
story  of  mankmd,  and  still  less  in  my  observations  upon  the  existing 
portion,  I  ever  met  with  any  thing  so  unostentatiously  beautifid.  In- 
disputably, the  firm  believers  in  the  Gospel  have  a  great  advantage 
over  all  others,— for  this  simple  reason,  that,  if  true,  they  will  have 
their  reward  hereafter ;  and  if  there  be  no  hereafter,  they  can  be  but 
wiUi  the  infidel  in  his  eternal  sleep,  having  had  the  assistance  of  an 
exalted  hope,  through  life,  without  subsequent  disappointment,  since 
(at  the  worst  for  them) '  out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  arise,'  not  even 
sorrow.  But  a  man's  creed  does  not  depend  upon  himself:  who  can  ^ 
say,  I  imll  believe  this,  that,  or  the  other  1  and,  least  of  aU,  that  which 
he  least  can  comprehend.  I  have,  however,  observed,  that  those  who 
have  begun  life  with  extreme  faith,  have  in  the  end  greatly  narrowed 
it,  as  ChiUingworth,  Clarke  (who  ended  as  an  Arian),  Bayle,  and  Gib- 
bon (once  a  Catholic),  and  some  others ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  \b  more  common  than  for  the  early  skeptic  to  end  in  a  firm  be- 
lief, like  Maupertuis  and  Henry  Kirke  White. 

**  But  my  business  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter,  and  not  to  make 
a  dissertation.  I  am  obhged  to  you  for  your  good  wishes,  and  more 
than  obliged  by  the  extract  from  the  papers  of  the  beloved  object 
whose  qualities  you  have  so  well  described  in  a  few  words.  I  can 
assure  you,  that  all  the  fame  which  ever  cheated  humanity  into  iiigher 
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BOlioiis  of  its  own  inporUnee  would  never  weigh  in  my  mind  against 
the  pun  and  pious  interest  which  a  virtuous  being  may  be  pleased 
to  take  in  my  welfare.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  would  not  exchange 
the  prayer  of  the  deceased  in  my  behalf  for  the  united  gloiy  of  Homer, 
Cssar,  and  Napc^eon*  could  such  be  accumulated  upon  a  liTing  bead. 
Do  me  at  least  the  justice  to  suppose,  that 

*  Video  meliora  proboque,* 

howerer  the  *  deteriora  sequoi*  may  have  been  applied  to  my  conduet. 
**I  have  the  honour  to  be 

**  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

**P.8.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  addressing  a  clergyman;  but  I 
presume  that  vou  will  not  be  aflronted  by  the  mistake  (if  it  is  one)  on 
the  addiesB  of  this  letter.  One  who  has  so  well  explained,  and  deei^y 
felt  the  doctrines  of  religion,  will  excuse  the  error  which  led  me  to 
believe  him  its  minister." 


LETTER  CCCCLXX. 
TO  mu  MuaaiLY. 

**  Pisa,  December  4th,  1891. 

**  By  extracts  in  tlie  English  papers,— in  your  holy  ally,  Galignani's 
*  Messenger,'— I  perceive  that  *  toe  two  greatest  examples  of  human 
K  vanity  in  the  present  age'  are,  firstly, '  the  ex-emperor  Napoleon,'  and, 
^  secondly, '  his  lordship,  ACf  the  noble  poet,'  meaning  your  humble  ser- 
vant, '  poor  guiltless  i.' 

**  Poor  Napoleon !  he  little  dreamed  to  what  vile  comparisons  the 
turn  of  the  wheel  would  reduce  him ! 

^  I  have  sot  here  into  a  famous  old  feudal  palazzo,  on  the  Amo, 
large  enough  for  a  garrison,  with  dungeons  below  and  cells  in  tlie  wsdls, 
and  so  full  of  ghoSi  that  the  learned  Fletcher  (my  valet)  has  begged 
leave  to  change  his  room,  and  then  refused  to  occupy  his  ruw  room, 
because  ^lere  were  more  ghosts  there  than  in  the  other.  It  is  quite 
true  that  there  are  most  extraordinary  noises  (as  in  all  old  buildings), 
which  have  terrified  the  servants  so  as  to  incommode  me  extremely. 
There  is  one  place  where  people  were  evidently  walled  iio,  for  there 
is  but  one  possible  passage,  oroken  through  the  wall,  and  then  meant 
to  be  closed  again  upon  ttie  inmate.  The  house  belonged  to  the  Lan- 
franchi  fiuniljr  (the  same  mentioned  by  Ugolino  in  his  dream,  as  his 
perMCUtor  with  Sismondi),  and  has  had  a  fierce  owner  or  two  in  its 
time.  The  staircase,  &c.  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Michel  Agnolo. 
It  is  not  yet  cold  enouffh  for  a  fire.    What  a  climate ! 

**  I  am,  however,  boAered  about  these  spectres  (as  they  say  the  last 
occnpants  were,  too),  of  whom  I  have  as  yet  seen  nothing,  nor,  indeed, 
heara  {myM)  $  but  all  the  other  ears  have  been  regaled  by  all  kinds  of 
Bopeniatunu  sounds.  The  first  night  I  thought  I  heard  an  odd  noise, 
hot  it  has  not  been  repeated.    I  nave  now  been  here  more  than  a 

«*  Yours,  fee." 
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LETTER  CCCCLXXL 

TO  MB,  KURRAT. 

''  Pisa,  December  lOtfa,  1831. 

'*Thia  day  and  this  hour  (one,  on  the  clock),  my  dangfater  is  six 
years  old.  1  wonder  when  I  shall  see  her  again,  or  if  ever  I  shall  see 
heratalL- 

'*  I  haye  remarked  a  curious  coincidence,  which  idmost  looks  like  a 
fatality. 

^  My  mother  J  my  wifkf  my  davgJUerf  my  half^uterj  my  iitUt^i  motfter, 
my  natural  dawhiUr  {^a  far  at  least  as  /  am  concerned),  and  wy^df^ 
are  all  only  chMren* 

"My  father,  by  his  first  marriage  with  Lady  Ck>nyeT8  (an  only 
child),  had  only  my  sister ;  and  by  his  second  marriage  with  an  only 
child,  an  only  child  again.  Lady  Byron,  as  you  know,  was  one  also, 
and  so  is  my  daughter,  &c. 

**  Is  not  this  raUier  odd— such  a  complication  of  only  children  1  By- 
the-way,  send  me  my  daughter  Ada*s  miniature.  I  haye  only  the  print, 
which  giyes  little  or  no  idea  of  her  complexion. 

"  Yours,  &c. 

LETTER  CCCCLXXn. 

TO  IfR.  MOORK. 

^  Pisa,  December  12th,  1831. 

*^  What  you  say  about  Galignani's  two  biographies  is  yery  amusing ; 
and,  if  I  were  not  lazy,  I  would  certainly  do  what  you  desire.  But  I 
doubt  my  present  stock  of  facetiousness— tliat  is,  of  good  $eriou$  humour, 
so  as  not  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.*  I  wish  you  would  undertake 
it.  I  will  forgive  and  indulge  you  (like  a  pope)  beforehand,  for  any 
thing  ludicrous,  that  might  keep  those  fools  in  their  own  dear  belief 
that  a  man  is  a  loup  garou. 

^  I  suppose  I  told  jou  that  the  Giaour  story  had  actually  some  foun- 
dation on  facts ;  or,  if  I  did  not,  you  will  one  day  find  it  m  a  letter  of 
Lord  Sligo's  written  to  me  (^ier  the  publication  of  the  poem.  I  should 
not  like  marvels  to  rest  upon  any  account  of  my  own,  and  shall  say 
nothing  about  it.  However,  the  real  incident  is  still  remote  enough 
from  the  poetical  one,  being  just  such  as,  happening  to  a  man  of  any  • 
imagination,  might  suggest  such  a  composition.    The  worst  of  any  real 

adventures  is  that  they  iavolve  living  people — else  Mrs. ^'s, ^'s, 

&c.  are  as  *  german  to  the  matter*  as  Mr.  Maturin  could  desire  for  his 
novels.       •••••••• 

*Mr.  Galignaoi  having  ezpresBed  a  wish  to  be  fiiniished  with  a  short 
Memoir  of  Ijord  Brton,  for  the  purpose  of  prefixing  it  to  the  French  edition 
of  his  woriEs,  I  had  said  jestingly  in  a  preceding  letter  to  bis  loidshtp,  that  it 
would  be  but  a  fair  satire  on  Sie  disposition  of  the  world  to  *<bemonBter  bis 
features,''  if  he  would  write  for  the  public,  English  as  well  as  French,  a  sort 
of  mock-heroic  account  of  himself  outdoing,  in  honors  and  wondevb,  all  that 
had  been  yet  related  or  believed  of  him,  and  leaving  even  Goethe's  story  of  the 
double  murder  at  Florence  far  behind. 
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**  The  consummation  you  mentioned  for  poor  *  *  was  near  taking 
place  yesterday.  Riding  pretty  sharply  after  Mr.  Medwin  and  mysdd, 
m  turning  the  comer  of  a  lane  between  Pisa  and  the  hills,  he  wasspQt, 
— and,  besides  losing  some  claret  on  the  spot,  bruised  himself  a  good 
deal,  but  is  in  no  danger.  He  was  bled,  and  keeps  his  room.  As  I  was 
a-head  of  him  some  hundred  yards,  I  did  not  see  the  accident ;  bat  my 
servant,  who  was  behind,  did,  and  says  the  horse  did  not  fall — the  usual 
excuse  of  floored  equestrians.  As  *  *  piques  himself  upon  his  horse- 
mani^p,  and  his  horse  is  really  a  pretty  horse  enough,  I  long  for  his 
personal  narrative, — as  I  never  yet  met  tne  man  who  woxMJhdriy  daim 
a  tumble  as  his  own  property. 

^ Could  not  you  send  me  a  printed  copy  of  the 'Irish  Avatar f 
— I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  Rogers  since  we  parted  at 
Florence. 

**  Do  n't  let  the  Angles  keep  you  from  writing.  Sam  told  me  that  you 
were  somewhat  dissipated  in  Paris,  which  I  can  easily  believe.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  at  your  best  leisure. 

^  Ever  and  truly,  &c. 

"P.S.    December  13th. 

"  I  enclose  you  some  Imes  written  not  long  ago,  which  you  may  do 
wtiat  you  like  with,  as  they  are  very  harmless.*  Only,  if  copied,  or 
printed,  or  set,  I  could  wish  it  more  correctly  than  in  the  usual  way,  in 
which  one's  *  nothings  are  monstered,'  as  Coriolanus  says. 

'^  You  must  really  get  *  *  publishedr— he  never  will  rest  till  he  is 
so.  He  is  Just  gone  with  his  broken  head  to  Lucca,  at  my  desire,  to  try 
to  save  a  man.  from  being  humU  The  Spanish  *  *  *,  Uiat  has  her 
petticoats  over  Lucca,  had  actually  condemned  a  poor  deidl  to  the  stake, 
for  stealing  the  wafer-box  out  of  a  church.  Shelley  and  I,  of  course, 
were  up  in  arms  against  this  piece  of  piety,  and  have  been  disturbing 
every  body  to  get  the  sentence  changed.  *  *  is  gone  to  see  what  can 
be  done.  "B.** 

*  The  following  are  the  lines  enclosed  in'tUs  letter.  In  one  of  his  Joomals, 
where  they  are  also  given,  he  has  subjoined  to  them  the  following  note ; — ^'^  I 
composed  these  stanzas  (except  the  fourth,  added  now)  a  few  days  ago,  on  the 
road  ^m  Florence  to  Pisa. 

**  Oh,  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in  sVory  ; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory ; 
And  the  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though  ever  so  plenty. 

"  What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is  wrinkled ! 
*T  is  but  as  p  dead-flower  with  May-dew  besprinkled. 
Then  away  with  all  such  from  the  head  that  is  hoazy ! 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  <mly  give  gloiy  ? 

"  Oh  Fame !  if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
'T  was  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounduig  phrase^', 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  One  discover 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unwortliy  to  love  her. 

*'  There  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I  found  thee ; 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  thai  surround  thee ; 
Wh.-^n  it  sparkled  o*er  Aught  that  was  bright  in  my  stoiy, 
I  knew  it  was  love,  and  I  felt  it  was  glory.*' 
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LETTER  CCCCLXXIII. 

TO  MB.  8BELLKT, 

''December  Idth,  1831. 

^  BfT  DBAR  8HELLCT, 

**  Enclosed  is  a  note  for  you  from .    His  reasons  are  all  veiy 

true,  I  dare  say,  and  it  might  and  may  be  of  personal  inconvenience  to 
us.  But  that  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  reason  to  aUow  a  being 
to  be  burnt  without  tiying  to  save  him.  To  save  him  by  any  means 
but  renumstrancet  is  of  course  out  of  the  question ;  but  I  do  not  see 
why  a  temperate  remonstrance  should  hurt  any  one.  Lord  Guilford  is 
the  man,  ii  he  would  undertake  it.  He  knows  the  Grand  Duke  per- 
sonally, and  might, jperhaps,  prevail  upon  him  to  interfere.  But,  as  he 
goes  to-morrow,  you  must  be  quick,  or  it  will  be  useless.  Make  any 
use  of  my  name  that  you  please. 

**  Yours  ever,  &c.** 

LETTER  CCCCLXXIV. 

TO  MR.  MOOBS. 

**I  send  yon  the  two  notes,  which  will  tell  you  the  stoiy  I  allude 
to  of  the  Auto  da  F^.  Shelley's  allusion  to  his  'fellow-serpent'  is  a 
buffoonery  of  mine.  Goethe's  Mephistofilus  calls  the  serpent  who 
tempted  Eve  *  my  aunt,  the  reno  wnea  snake ;'  and  I  always  insist  that 
Shelley  is  nothing  but  one  of  her  nephews,  walking  about  on  the  tip 
ofhistail.'' 

TO  LORD  BYRON. 

"2  o'clock,  Tuesday  Morning. 

**  MT  DKAR  LORD, 

''Although  strongly  persuaded  that  the  story  must  be  either  an 
entire  fabrication,  or  so  gross  an  exaggeration  as  to  be  nearly  so ;  yet, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  discover  the  truth  beyond  all  doubt,  and  to  set 
your  mind  quite  at  rest,  I  have  taken  the  determination  to  go  myself 
to  Lucca  this  morning.  Should  it  prove  less  false  than  1  am  con- 
vinced it  is,  I  shall  not  fail  to  exert  myself  in  every  way  that  I  can 
imagine  may  have  any  success.    Be  assured  of  this. 

"  Your  lordship's  most  truly, 

"P.S.  To  prevent  havardagej  I  prefer  going  m  person  to  sending 
my  servant  with  a  letter.  It  is  better  for  you  to  mention  nothinjg; 
(except,  of  course,  to  Shelley)  of  my  excursion.  The  person  I  visit 
there  is  one  on  whom  I  can  have  every  dependence  in  every  way, 
both  as  to  authority  and  truth." 
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TO  LORD  BYRON. 

*•  Thursday  Momin^ . 

^MY  DEAR  LORD  BTRON, 

•*  I  hear  this  morning  that  the  design,  which  certainly  had  been  in 
contemplation,  of  bmning  my  fellow-serpent,  has  been  abandoned,  and 
that  he  has  been  condemned  to  the  galleys.  Lord  Guilford  is  at 
Leghorn ;  and  as  your  courier  applied  to  me  to  know  whether  he  ought 
to  leave  ^our  letter  for  him  or  not,  I  have  thought  it  best  since  uiis 
information  to  tell  Iiim  to  take  it  back. 

"  Ever  faithfully  yours, 
"P.  B.  Smlley." 

LETTER  CCCCLXXV. 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

'*  Pisa,  January  12th,  1838. 

**  MY  DEAR  ftW  WALTER, 

**  I  need  not  say  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  letter,  but  I  must  own 
my  ingi-atitude  in  not  having  written  to  you  again  long  ago.  Since  I 
left  England  (and  it  is  not  for  all  the  usual  term  of  transportation),  I 
have  scribbled  to  Qvc  hundred  blockheads  on  business,  &c.  without  dif- 
ficulty, though  with  no  great  pleasure ;  and  yet,  with  tlie  notion  of  ad- 
dressing you  a  himdred  times,  in  my  head,  and  always  in  my  heart,  I 
have  not  done  what  I  ought  lo  huve  done.  I  can  only  account  for  it 
on  the  same  principle  of  tremulous  anxiety  with  which  one  sometimes 
makes  love  to  a  beautiful  woman  of  our  own  degree,  with  whom  one  is 
enamoured  in  good  earnest;  whereas,  we  attack  a  fresh-coloured 
housemaid  without  (I  speak,  of  course,  of  earlier  times)  any  senti- 
mental remorse  or  mitigation,  of  our  virtuous  purpose. 

"  I  owe  to  you  far  more  than  the  usual  obligation  for  the  courtesies 
of  literature  and  common  friendship,  for  you  went  out  of  your  way  in 
1817  to  do  me  a  service,  when  it  required  not  merely  kindness,  but 
courage  to  do  so ;  to  have  been  recorded  by  you  in  such  a  manner 
would  have  been  a  proud  memorial  at  any  time,  but  at  such  a  time, 
when  *  all  the  world  and  his  wife,'  as  the  proverb  goes,  were  trying  to 
trample  upon  me,  was  something  still  higher  to  my  self-esteem, — I 
allude  to  the  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
.which  Murray  told  me  was  written  by  you, — and,  indeed,  I  should  have 
known  it  witliout  his  information,  as  there  could  not  be  two  who  could 
and  would  have  done  this  at  the  time.  Had  it  been  a  common  criti- 
cism, however  eloquent  or  panegyrical,  I  should  have  felt  pleased,  un- 
doubtedly, and  grateful,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the  extraordinary 
good-heartedness  of  the  whole  proceeding  must  induce  in  any  mind 
capable  of  such  sensations.  The  very  tardiness  of  this  acknowledg- 
ment win,  at  least,  show  that  I  have  not  forgotten  the  obligation;  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  my  sense  of  it  has  been  out  at  compound  interest 
during  the  delay.  I  shidl  only  add  one  word  upon  the  subject,  which 
is,  that  I  think  that  you,  and  Jeffrey,  and  Leigh  Hunt  were  the  only 
literary  men,  of  numbers  whom  I  know  (and  some  of  whom  I  have 
served),  who  dared  venture  even  an  anonymous  word  in  my  favour 
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jmt  then ;  and  that  of  those  three,  I  had  ne^er  seen  one  at  all — of  the 
second  much  less  than  I  desired-^^and  that  the  third  was  under  no  kind 
of  obligation  to  me  whatever ;  while  the  other  two  had  been  actually 
attacked  by  me  on  a  former  occasion ;  one,  indeed,  with  some  provo- 
cation,  but  the  other  wantonly  enough.  So  you  see  you  have  been 
heaping '  coals  of  fire,*  &c.  in  the  true  Gospel  manner,  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  they  have  burnt  down  to  my  very  heart 

'^  I  am  glad  that  you  accepted  the  Inscription.  I  meant  to  have  in- 
scribed *'  Qie  Foscarini*  to  you  instead ;  but  first,  I  heard  that '  Cain' 
was  thought  the  least  bad  of  the  two  as  a  composition ;  and,  Sdly,  I 
have  abused  S  *  *  like  a  pickpocket,  in  a  note  to  the  Foscarini,  and  I 
recollected  that  he  is  a  friend  of  yours  (though  not  of  mine^,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  the  handsome  thing  to  dedicate  to  one  friena  anything 
containing  such  matters  about  another.  However,  1 11  woric  the  Lau- 
reate before  I  ha^e  done  with  him,  as  soon  as  I  can  master  Billings- 
gate therefor.  I  like  a  row,  and  always  did  from  a  boy,  in  the  course 
of  which  propensity,  I  must  needs  say,  that  I  have  found  it  the  most 
easy  of  all  to  be  gratified,  personally  and  poetically.  You  disclaim 
'jealousies;'  but  I  would  ask,  as  Boswell  did  of  Johnson,  'of  whom 
could  you  be  jea/otM,' — of  none  of  the  living,  certainly,  and  (taking  all 
and  all  into  consideration)  of  which  of  the  dead  t  I  do  n*t  like  to  bore 
you  about  the  Scotch  novels  (as  they  call  them,  though  two  of  them 
are  wholly  English,  aUd  the  rest  half  so),  but  nothing  can  or  could 
ever  persuade  me,  since  I  was  the  first  ten  minutes  in  your  company, 
that  you  are  noi  the  man.  To  me  those  novels  have  so  much  of '  Auld 
lang  syne'  (I  was  bred  a  canny  Scot  till  ten  years  old),  that  I  never 
move  without  them ;  and  when  I  removed  from  Ravenna  to  Pisa  the 
other  day,  and  sent  on  my  library  before,  they  were  the  only  books 
that  I  kept  by  me,  although  I  already  have  them  by  heart 

"  January  37th,  1839. 
**  I  delayed  till  now  concluding,  in  the  hope  that  I  should  have  ffot 
'  the  Pirate,'  who  is  under  way  for  me,  but  nas  not  yet  hove  in  si^t. 
I  hear  that  your  daughter  is  married,  and  I  suppose  by  this  time  you 
are  half  a  grandfather — ^a  young  one,  by-the-way.  I  have  heard  great 
things  of  Mrs.  Ijockhart's  personal  and  mental  charms,  and  much  good 
of  her  lord :  that  you  may  live  to  sec  as  many  novel  Scotts  as  there 
are  Scots'  novels,  is  the  very  bad  pun,  but  sincere  wish  of 

**  Yours  ever  most  affectionately,  &c. 

"P.S.  Why  do  n't  you  take  a  turn  in  Italy  1  You  would  find  your- 
self as  well  known  and  as  welcome  as  in  the  Highlands  among  die 
natives.  As  for  the  English,  you  would  be  with  them  as  in  London; 
and  I  need  not  add,  that  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  you  aj^n,  which 
is  far  more  than  I  shall  ever  feci  or  say  for  England,  or  (with  a  few 
exceptions  'of  kith,  kin,  and  allies')  any  thing  that  it  contains.  But 
my  *  heart  warms  to  the  tartan,'  or  to  any  thing  of  Scotland,  which 
reminds  me  of  Aberdeen  and  other  parts,  not  so  far  from  the  Highlands 
as  that  town,  about  Invercauld  and  Braemar,  where  I  was  sent  to  drink 
goat's  Jey  in  1795*6,  in  consequence  of  a  threatened  decline  after  the 
scarlet  fever.  But  I  am  gossiping,  so,  good  nighir— «nd  the  gods  be' 
with  your  dreams ! 

**  Pray,  present  my  respects  to  Lady  Scott,  who  may  perhaps  recol- 
lect having  seen  me  in  town  in  1815. 

**  I  see  that  one  of  your  supporters  (for,  like  Sir  Hildebrand,  I  am 
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fond  of  Guillin)  is  a  tneffnaid ;  it  is  my  crttt  too,  aad  with  precisely 
the  same  curl  of  tail.  There 's  concatenation  for  you !— I  am  building 
a  little  cutter  at  Genoa,  to  go  a-cruising  in  the  summer.    I  know  yw 

«!»-_      ^1^_ A.^^     If 


like  the  sea  too.** 

LETTER  CCCCLXXVI. 


«  Pisa,  February  6th,  1883. 

*^  *  Try  back  the  deep  lane,*  till  we  find  a  publisher  for '  the  Vision^ 
and  if  none  sudi  is  to  be  foundi  print  fifty  copies  at  my  expense,  dis- 
tribute them  among  my  acquaintance,  and  you  will  soon  see  that  the 
booksellers  will  publ&h  them,  even  if  we  oppose  tliem.  That  they 
are  now  afraid  is  natuM ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  I  ought  to  give  way  on 
that  account.  I  know  nothing  of  Rivington*s '  Remonstnmce*  bv  the 
*  eminent  Churchman ;'  but  I  suppose  he  wants  a  living.  I  once  heard 
of  a  preacher  at  Kentish  Town  against  *  Cain.*  The  same  outcry  was 
raised  against  Priestley,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Voltaire,  and  all  the  men  who 
dared  to  put  tithes  to  tne  question. 

<*  I  have  got  8 ^'s  pretended  reply,  to  which  I  am  surprised  that 

you  do  not  allude.  What  remains  to  oe  done  is,  to  caU  him  out.  The 
question  is,  would  he  come  ?  for,  if  he  would  not,  the  whole  thing  would 
appear  ridiculous,  if  I  were  to  take  a  long  and  expensive  jouniey  to  no 
purpose. 

**  You  must  be  my  second,  and,  as  such,  I  wish  to  consult  you. 

^  I  apply  to  you  as  one  well  versed  in  the  duello,  or  monomachie. 
Of  course  I  shall  come  to  England  as  privately  as  possible,  and  leave  it 
(supposing  that  I  was  the  survivor)  in  the  same  manner;  having  no 
other  object  which  could  bring  me  to  that  countiy  except  to  settle 
quarrels  accumulated  during  my  absence. 

^  By  the  last  post  I  transmitted  to  you  a  letter  updn  some  Rochdale 
toll  business,  from  which  there  are  mone3r8  in  prospect.  My  agent 
says  tno  thousand  pounds,  but  supposing  it  to  be  only  <mi^  or  even  one 
hundrtd^  still  they  be  moneys;  and  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  have 
an  exceeding  respect  for  the  smallest  current  coin  of  any  realm,  or  the 
least  sum,  which,  although  I  may  not  want  it  myself,  may  do  some- 
thing for  others  who  may  need  it  more  than  I. 

**'  They  say  that '  Knowledge  is  Power  ;* — ^I  used  to  think  so ;  but  I 
now  know  that  they  meant  ^  money  :^  and  when  Socrates  declaied, 
'  that  all  he  knew  was,  that  he  knew  nothing,*  he  merely  intended  to 
decULie,  that  he  had  not  a  drachm  in  the  Athenian  world. 

<*The  circulars  are  arrived,  and  circulating  like  the  vortices  (or 
vortexes)  of  Descartes.  Still  I  have  a  due  care  of  the  needful,  and 
keep  a  look  out  ahead,  as  my  notions  upon  the  score  of  moneys  coin- 
cide with  yours,  and  with  all  men*s  who  have  lived  to  see  that  every 
guinea  is  a  philosopher's  stone,  or  at  least  his  ^ove^tone.  You  wiu 
doubt  me  the  less,  when  I  pronounce  my  firm  bdief,  that  Quh  is 
FiHve. 

**  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  much  expenditure :  my  only  extra 
expense  (and  it  is  more  than  I  have  spent  upon  myself)  being  a  loan 

*  Thin  letter  has  been  already  published,  with  a  few  others,  in  a  peiiodieal 
work,  and  is  known  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  Douglas  KimiBiid. 
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of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to ;  and  fifty  pounds'  worth  of 

furniture,  which  I  have  bought  for  him ;  and  a  boat  which  I  am  build- 
ing for  myself  at  Genoa,  which  will  cost  about  a  hundred  pounds  more. 

"  But  to  return.  I  am  determined  to  have  all  the  moneys  I  can, 
whether  by  my  own  funds,  or  succession,  or  lawsuit,  or  MSS.,  or  any 
lawful  means  whatever. 

^  I  will  pay  (though  with  the  sincerest  reluctance)  my  remaining 
creditors,  and  every  man  of  law,  by  instalments  from  the  award  of  the 
arbitrators. 

^  I  reconmiend  to  you  the  notice  in  Mr.  Hanson's  letter,  on  the  de- 
mand of  moneys  for  the  Rochdale  tolls. 

^  Above  all,  I  recommend  my  interests  to  your  honourable  worship. 

^  Recollect,  too,  that  I  expect  some  moneys  for  the  various  MSS. 
(no  matter  what) ;  and,  in  short,  *  Rem,  quocvnque  modo,  Rem !' — the 
noble  feeling  of  cnpidity  grows  upon  us  with  our  years. 

"  Yours  ever,  Ac." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXVIL 

TO  MR.   ICUBRAY. 

"Pisa,  February  8th,  1882. 

**  Attacks  upon  me  were  to  be  expected,  but  I  perceive  one  upon 
y<n$  in  the  papers  which  I  confess  that  I  did  not  expect.  How,  or  m 
what  mailner,  you  can  be  considered  responsible  for  what  /  publish,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

^  If  *  Cain'  be  '  blasphemous,'  Paradise  Lost  is  blasphemous ;  and 
the  Tery  words  of  the  Oxford  gentleman, '  Evil,  be  thou  my  good,'  are 
from  that  very  poem,  from  the  mouth  of  Satan ;  and  is  there  any  thing 
more  in  that  of  Lucifer  in  the  Mystery  t  Cain  is  nothing  more  than  a 
drama,  not  a  piece  of  argument.  If  Lucifer  and  Cain  speak  as  the 
first  murderer  and  the  first  rebel  may  be  supposed  to  speak,  surely  all 
the  rest  of  the  personages  talk  also  according  to  their  cnaracters — ^aiid 
the  stronger  passions  have  ever  been  permitted  to  the  drama. 

"  I  have  even  avoided  introducing  the  Deity  as  in  Scripture  (though 
Milton  does,  and  not  very  wisely  either),  but  have  adopted  his  angel  as 
sent  to  Cain  instead,  on  purpose  to  avoid  shocking  any  feelings  on  the 
subject  by  falling  short  of  what  all  uninspired  men  must  fall  short  in, 
viz.  giving  an  adequate  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah. 
The  old  Mysteries  introduced  him  liberally  enough,  and  all  this  is 
avoided  in  the  new  one. 

"  The  attempt  to  bully  you,  because  they  think  it  won't  succeed  with 
me,  seems  to  me  as  atrocious  an  attempt  as  ever  disgraced  the  times. 
What !  when  Gibbon's,  Hume's,  Priestley's,  and  Drummond's  publish- 
ers have  been  allowed  to  rest  in  peace  for  bcventy  years,  are  you  to  be 
singled  out  for  a  work  oi  fiction^  not  of  history  or  argument  1  There 
must  be  something  at  the  bottom  of  this — some  private  enemy  of  your 
own :  it  is  otherwise  incredible. 

**  I  can  only  say,  *Me,  me ;  en  adsum  qui  feci ;' — ^that  any  proceed- 
ings directed  against  you,  I  beg,  may  be  transferred  to  me,  who  am 
willing,  and  (mg^  to  endure  them  all ;  that  if  you  have  lost  money 
by  the  publication,  I  will  refund  any  or  all  of  the  copyright ;  th;it  1 
desire  you  will  say  that  both  you  and  Mr,  Gjfford  remonstrated  against 
the  publication,  as  also  Mr.  Hobhouse ;  that  /  sQone  occasioned  it,  and 
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T  alone  am  the  person  who,  either  legally  or  otherwise,  should  bear  the 
burden.  If  they  prosecute,  I  will  come  to  England — that  is,  if,  by 
meeting  it  in  my  own  person,  I  can  save  yours.  Let  me  know.  You 
sha*  nH  suffer  for  me,  if  I  can  help  it.-  Make  any  use  of  this  letter  you 
please.  **  Yoaw  ever,  &c 

'*  P.S.  I  write  to  you  about  all  this  row  of  bad  passions  and  Sur- 
dities with  the  summer  moon  (for  here  our  winter  is  clearer  than  your 
dog-days)  lighting  the  winding  Amo,  with  all  her  buildings  and  bridges, 
—so  quiet  and  still !— What  nothings  are  we  before  the  least  of  these 
stars  !♦' 

LETTER  CCCCLXXVIII. 

TO  ME.  MOORE. 

"  Pisa,  February  19th,  1823. 

**  I  am  rather  surprised  not  to  have  had  an  answer  to  my  letter  and 
packets.  Lady  Noel  is  dead,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  I  may  have 
to  go  to  England  to  settle  the  division  of  the  Wentworth  property,  and 
what  portion  Lady  B.  is  to  have  out  of  it;  all  which  was  left  undecided 
by  the  articles  of  separation.  But  I  hope  not,  if  it  can  be  done  with- 
out,— and  I  have  written  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  to  be  my  referee,  as 
he  knows  the  property. 

^  Continue  to  address  here,  as  I  shall  not  go  if  I  can  avoid  it— ^ 
least,  not  on  that  account.  But  I  may  on  another;  for  I  wrote  to 
Douglas  Kinnaird  to  convey  a  message  of  invitation  to  Mr.  Southey  to 
meet  me,  either  in  England,  or  (as  less  liable  to  interruption)  on  the 
coast  of  France.  This  was  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  I  have  not  yet 
h^d  time  to  have  the  answer.  However,  you  shall  have  due  notice; 
therefore  continue  to  address  to  Pisa. 

'*  My  agents  and  trustees  have  written  to  me  to  desire  that  I  would 
take  the  name  directly,  so  that  I  am  yours  very  truly  and  affectionately, 

«N0EL  BTBOir. 

"  P.S.  I  have  had  no  news  from  Enzland  except  on  business ;  and 
merely  know,  from  some  abuse  in  Uiat  faithful  ea;  and  de-trsLcUai, 
Galignani,  that  the  clergy  are  up  against  '  Cain.'  There  is  (if  I  am 
not  mistaken)  some  good  church  preferment  on  the  Wentworth  estates; 
and  I  will  show  them  what  a  good  Christian  I  am  by  patronising-  and 
preferring  the  most  pious  of  their  order,  should  opportunity  occur. 

*'  M.  and  I  are  but  little  in  correspondence,  and  I  know  nothing  of 
literary  matters  at  present.  I  have  been  writing  on  business  only 
lately.  What  are  you  about  ?  Be  assured  that  there  is  no  such  coa- 
lition as  you  apprehend." 

LETTER  CCCCLXXIX. 

TO   MR.    MOORE. 

**  Pisa,  February  SOth,  1823.* 
"  Your  letter  arrived  since  I  wrote  the  enclosed.    It  is  not  likely, 
as  I  have  appointed  agents  and  arbitrators  for  the  Noel  estates,  that 

*  The  preceding  letter  came  enclosed  in  this. 
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I  should  proceed  to  England  on  that  account,— though  I  may  upon 
another,  within  stated.  At  any  rate,  continue  you  to  address  here  till 
you  hear  further  from  me.  I  could  wish  you  stiU  to  arrange  for  me, 
either  wHh  a  London  or  Paris  .publisher,  for  the  things,  &c.  I  shall 
not  quarrel  vitli  any  arrangement  you  may  please  to  maJce. 

"  I  have  appointed  Sir  Francis  Burdett  my  arbitrator  to  decide  on 
Lady  Byron^s  allowance  out  of  the  Noel  estates,  which  are  estimated 
at  seven  thousand  a-year,  and  renU  very  well  paid, — a  rare  thing  at 
this  time*  It  is,  however,  owing  to  their  consisting  chiefly  in  pasture 
landsy  and  therefore  less  affected  by  £om  bills,  &c.  than  properties  in 
tillage. 

*^  Believe  me  yours  ever  most  affectionately, 

"  Noel  Btrok. 

"  Between  my  own  property  in  the  funds,  and  my  wife's  in  land,  I 
do  not  know  which^'oe  to  cry  out  on  in  politics. 

^  There  is  nothing  against  the  inunortality  of  tiie  soul  in '  Cain^  that 
I  recollect.  I  hold  no  such  opinions ; — ^but,  in  a  drama,  the  first  rebel 
and  the  first  murderer  must  be  made  to  talk  according  to  their  chaiac- 

ters.    However,  the  parsoRo  tune  M  pAcaohiiig-itt  it,  fronrKentieli  Town 

and  Oxford  to  Pisa  ^-the  scoundrels  of  priests,  who  do  more  harm  to 
religion  than  all  the  infidels  that  ever  forgot  their  catechisms ! 

**  I  have  not  seen  Lady  Noel's  death  announced  in  Galignani..— How 
iathatr 


LETTER  CCCCLXXX. 

TO  MR«  MOOBI* 

''Pisa,  February  38th,  1822. 

**  I  begin  to  think  that  the  packet  (a  heavy  one)  of  five  acts  of '  Wer- 
ner,' Ac.  can  hardly  have  reached  you,  for  your  letter  of  last  week 
(which  I  answered)  did  not  allude  to  it,  and  yet  I  ensured  it  at  the  post- 
oflice  here. 

''  Lhave  no  direct  news  from  England,  except  on  the  Noel  business, 
which  is  proceeding  quietly,  as  I  have  appointed  a  gentleman  (Sir  F. 
Burdett)  for  my  arbitrator.  They,  too,  have  said  that  they  will  recall 
the  lawyer  whom  they  had  chosen,  and  wiU  name  a  gentleman  too. 
This  is  better,  as  the  arrangement  of  the  estates  and  of  Lady  B.'s 
allowance  will  thus  be  settled  without  quibbling.  My  lawyers  are 
taldngouta  Ucenseforthe  name  and  arms,  which  it  seems  I  am  to 
endue. 

**  By  another,  and  indirect,  quarter,  I  hear  that  *  Cain'  has  been  pi- 
rated, and  that  the  Chancellor  has  refused  to  give  Murray  any  redress. 
Also,  that  G.  R.  (your  friend '  Ben')  has  expressed  great  personal  in- 
dignation at  the  said  poem.  All  this  is  curious  enough,  I  think, — after 
allowing  Priestley,  Hume,  and  Gibbon,  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Voltaire 
to  be  published,  without  depriving  the  booksellers  of  their  rights.  I 
heard  from  Rome  a  day  or  two  ago,  and,  with  what  truth  I  know  not, 
that  •    •    •. 

"Yours,  &c." 
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LETTER  CCCCLXXXI. 

TO  BfR.  MOORX. 

*<  Pisa,  March  l8t,  1898. 

"As  I  stai  have  no  news  of  my  *  Werner,'  &c.  packet,  sent  to  yon 
on  the  29th  of  January,  I  continue  to  bore  you  (for  the  fifth  time,  I  be- 
lieve) to  know  whether  it  has  not  miscarried.  As  it  was  faiily  copied 
out,  it  will  be  vexatious  if  it  be  lost  Indeed,  1  ensured  it  at  the  post- 
office  to  make  them  take  more  care,  and  directed  it  regularly  to  you 
at  Paris. 

^  In  the  impartial  Galignani  I  perceiVe  an  extract  from  Blackwood's 
Bfagazine,  in  wliich  it  is  said  that  there  are  people  who  have  discovered 
that  you  and  I  are  no  poets.  With  regard  to  one  of  us,  I  know  that 
this  norlh-west  passage  to  my  magnetic  pole  had  been  long  discovered 
by  some  sages,  and  I  leave  them  the  full  benefit  of  their  penetration. 
I  think,  as  Gibbon  says  of  his  History,  ^  that,  perhaps,  a  hundred  years 
hence  it  may  still  txmtiuuo  tu  be'  abustnl.*  Huwever,  I  am  far  from 
pretending  to  compete  or  compare  with  that  illustrious  literary  cha- 
racter. 

"  But,  with  regard  to  you,  I  thought  that  you  had  alwa3rs  been  allowed 
to  be  a  poetf  even  bv  tne  stupid  as  well  as  the  envious — a  bad  one,  to 
be  sure — ^immoral,  florid,  Asiatic,  and  diabolically  popular, — but  stOl 
always  a  poet,  nem.  con.  Tlus  discovery,  therefore,  has  to  me  all  the 
grace  of  novelty,  as  well  as  of  consolation  (according  to  Rochefoucault) 
tp  find  myself  9io-poetized  in  such  good  company.  I  am  content  to 
'  enr  with  Plato ;'  and  can  assure  you  very  sincerely,  that  I  woulu 
rather  be  received  a  non-poet  with  you,  than  be  crowned  with  all  the 
bays  of  (the  ye^uncrowned)  Lakers  in  their  society.  I  believe  you 
thmk  better  of  those  worthies  than  I  do.    I  know  them        *  * 

•  •  •  •  •  A^ 

**  As  for  Southey,  the  answer  to  my  proposition  of  a  meeting  is  not 
yet  come.  I  sent  the  message,  with  a  short  note,  to  him  through 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  and  Douglas's  response  is  not  arrived.  If  he  accepts, 
I  shall  have  to  go  to  England;  but  if  not,  I  do  not  think  the  Noel 
aflfairs  will  take  me  there,  as  the  arbitrators  can  settle  them  without 
my  presence,  and  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulties;  The  license 
for  tne  new  name  and  armorial  bearings  will  be  taken  out  by  the  r^;u- 
lar  application,  in  such  cases,  to  the  Crown,  and  sent  to  me. 

**  Is  there  a  hope  of  seeing  you  in  Italy  again  ever  1  What  are  you 
doing  1 — bored  by  me,  I  know;  but  I  have  explained  why  before.  I 
have  no  correspondence  now  with  London,  except  through  relations 
and  lawyers  and  one  or  two  friends.  My  greatest  friend.  Lord  Clare, 
is  at  Rome :  we  met  on  the  road,  and  our  meeting  was  quite  senti- 
mental— really  pathetic  on  both  sides.  I  have  always  loved  him  better 
than  any  nude  tning  in  the  world." 

The  preceding  was  enclosed  in  that  which  follows. 
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LETTER  CCCCLXXXII. 

TO  MR.  MOORE. 

"  Pisa,  March  4th,  1822. 
*<  Since  I  wrote  the  euclosed,  I  have  waited  another  post,  and  now 
have  your  answer  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  the  packet— a  trouble- 
some one,  I  fear,  to  you  in  more  wayB  than  one,  both  from  weight  ex- 
ternal and  internal. 

**  The  unpublished  things  in  your  hands,  in  Douglas  K.'s,  and  Mr. 
John  Murray's,  are, '  Heaven  and  Earth,  a  l3nicalkmd  of  Drama  upon 
the  Deluge,  &c ;'— *  Werner,'  now  mthyou } — ^a  translation  of  the  First 
Canto  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore ;— cfotto  of  an  Episode  in  Dante; — 
some  stanzas  to  the  Po,  June  1st,  1819 ;— Hints  from  Horace,  written 
in  1811,  but  a  good  deal,  since^  to  be  omitted ; — several  prose  things, 
which  may,  perhaps,  as  well  remain  unpublished^  Hie  Vision,  &c. 
of  Quevedo  Kedivivus'  in  verse. 

^  Here  you  see  is  '  more  matter  for  a  May  morning  f  but  how  much 
of  this  can  be  pubhshed  is  for  consideration.  The  Quevedo  (one  of  my 
best  in  that  line)  has  appaUed  the  Row  already,  and  must  take  its 
chance  at  Paris,  if  at  all.  The  new  Mystery  is  less  speculative  than 
'Cain,'  and  very  |)ious ;  besides,  it  is  chiefly  lyrical.  The  Morgante 
is  the  best  translation  that  ever  was  or  will  be  made ;  and  the  rest  are 
— whatever  you  please  to  think  them.  ^ 

**  I  am  sorry  you  think  Werner  even  approoMng  to  any  fitness  for 
the  stage,  which,  with  my  notions  upon  it,  is  very  far  from  my  present 
object.  With  regard  to  the  publicatioi^  I  have  already  explained  that 
I  have  no  exorbitant  expectations  of  either  fame  or  profit  in  the  pre- 
sent instances;  but  wish  them  published  because  ^ey  are  written, 
which  is  the  common  feeling  of  aU  scribblers. 

*•  With  respect  to  *  Religion,'  can  I  never  convince  you  that  /  have 
no  such  opinions  as  the  characters  in  that  drama,  which  seems  to  have 
frightenea  everybody  %  Yet  they  are  nothing  to  the  expressions  in 
Groethe's  Faust  (which  are  ten  times  hardier),  and  not  a  whit  more  bold 
than  those  of  Milton's  Satan.  My  ideas  of  a  character  may  run  away 
with  me :  like  all  imaginative  men,  I,  of  course,  imbody  myself  with 
the  character  while  I  draw  it,  but  not  a  moment  after  the  pen  is  from 
oflf  the  paper. 

**  I  am  no  enemy  to  religion,  but  the  contrary.  As  a  proof,  I  am 
educating  my  natural  daughter  a  strict  Catholic  in  a  convent  of 
Romagna,  for  I  think  people  can  never  have  enough  of  religion,  if  they 
are  to  have  any.  I  incline,  myself,  very  much  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines ;  but  if  I  am  to  write  a  drama,  I  must  make  my  characters  speak 
as  I  conceive  them  hkely  to  argue. 

"  As  to  poor  Shelley,  who  is  another  bugbear  to  you  and  the  world, 
he  is,  to  my  knowledge,  the  least  selfish  and  the  mildest  of  men — a  man 
who  has  made  more  sacrifices  of  his  fortune  and  feelings  for  others 
than  any  I  ever  heard  of.  With  his  speculative  opinions'  I  have  no- 
thing* in  common,  nor  desire  to  have. 

**  The  truth  is,  my  dear  Moore,  you  live  near  the  stove  of  society, 
where  you  are  unavoidably  influenced  by  its  heat  and  its  vapours.  I 
did  so  once — and  too  much — and  enough  to  give  a  colour  to  my  whole 
future  existence.    As  my  success  in  society  was  not  inconsiderable,  I 
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am  surely  not  a  prejudiced  judge  upon  the  subject,  unless  in  its  fa 
vour ;  but  I  think  it,  as  now  constituted,  faUiJi  to  all  great  original  un- 
dertakings of  every  kind.  I  never  courted  it  ^Aen,  when  I  was  young 
and  high  in  blood,  and  one  of  its '  curled  darlings ;'  and  do  you  think  I 
would  do  so  wm^  when  I  am  living  in  a  clearer  atmosphere  t  One 
thing  oidy  might  lead  me  back  to  it,  and  that  is,  to  try  once  more  if  I 
couS  do  any  good  in  poiitics;  but  not  ia  the  petty  poUtics  I  see  now 
preying  upon  our  miserable  country. 

**Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood,  however.  If  you  speak  yom 
&um  opinions,  they  ever  had,  and  will  have,  the  ^atest  weight  with 
me.  But  if  you  merely  echo  the  '  monde'  (and  it  is  difficult  not  to  do 
so,  being  in  its  favour  and  its  ferment),  I  can  only  regret  that  you  should 
ever  repeat  any  thing  to  which  I  cannot  pay  attention. 

^  But  I  am  prosing.  The  gods  go  with  you,  and  as  much  immortality 
of  all  kinds  as  may  suit  your  present  and  all  other  existence. 

"Yours,  Ac" 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXm. 

TO  MR.  MOORS. 

<«  Pisa,  March  6th,  18^ 
"  The  enclosed  letter  from  Murray  hath  melted  me ;  though  I  think 
it  is  against  his  own  interest  to  wish  that  I  should  continue  his  con- 
nexion. You  may,  therefore,  send  him  the  packet  of  '  Werner,'  which 
will  save  you  all  further  trouble.  And  pray,  can  you  forgive  me  for  the 
bore  and  expense  I  have  already  put  u|x>n  you  1  At  least,  say  so— for 
I  feel  ashamed  of  having  given  you  so  much  for  such  nonsense. 

"  The  fact  is,  I  cannot  it«p  my  resentments,  though  violent  enough  in 
their  onset  Besides,  now  that  all  the  world  are  at  Murray  on  my 
account,!  neither  can  nor  ought  to  leave  him;  unless,  as  I  really 
thought,  it  were  better  for  him  that  I  should. 

"  ihave  had  no  other  news  from  England,  except  a  letter  from  Bany 
Cornwall,  the  bard,  and  my  old  schoolfellow.  Though  Ihave  sickened 
you  with  letters  lately,  bdieve  me  ''  Yours,  &c. 

"  P.S.  In  3rour  last  letter  you  say,  speaking  of  Shelley,  that  you 
woidd  almost  prefer  the  *  damning  bigot*  to  the  '  annihilating  infideL^ 
Shelley  beUeves  in  immortality,  however— but  this  by-the-way.  Do 
you  remember  Frederick  the  Great's  answer  to  the  remonstrance  of  the 
villagers  whose  curate  preached  against  the  eternity  of  hell's  torments! 
It  was  thiis : — *  If  my  faithful  subjects  of  Schrausenhaussen  prefei 
being  eternally  damned,  let  them !' 

"  Of  the  two,  I  should  think  the  long  sleep  better  than  the  agonized 
vigil.  But  men,  miserable  as  they  are,  cling  so  to  any  thing  Rke  life, 
that  they  probably  would  prefer  damnation  to  quiet.  Besides,  they 
think  themselves  so  important  in  the  creation,  that  nothing  less  can 
satisfy  their  pride— the  insects !" 

It  is  Dr.  Clarke,  I  think,  who  gives,  in  his  Travels,  rather  a  striking 
account  of  a  Tartar  whom  he  once  saw  exercising  a  young,  ficiy 

«*  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  extract  I  shall  gire  presently  of  the 
which  h^  refers,  that  he  wholly  mistook  my  meaning. 
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Itone,  upon  a  spot  of  ground  almost  sunounded-  by  a  steep  precipice, 
and  describes  the  wantonness  of  courage  with  which  the  rider,  as  if 
deliffhting  in  his  own  peril,  would,  at  times,  dash,  witli  loose  rein,  to- 
waras  the  giddy  rerge.  Something  of  the  same  breathless  apnrehen- 
sioQ  with  which  the  traveller  viewed  that  scene  did  the  unchecked 
daring  of  Byron's  genius  inspire  on  all  who  watched  its  course, — 
causing  tbem,  at  the  same  moment,  to  admire  and  tremble,  and,  in 
those,  more  especially,  who  loved  him,  awakening  a  sort  of  instinctive 
impulse  to  rush  forward  and  save  him  from  his  own  headlong  strength. 
But,  however  natural  it  was  in  friends  to  give  way  td  tliis  feeling,  a 
little  reflection  upon  hianow  altered  character  might  have  forewarned 
them  that  such  interference  would  prove  as  little  useful  to  him  as  safe 
for  themselves ;  and  it  is  not  without  some  surprise  I  look  back  upon 
my  own  temerity  and  presumption  in  supposiii^  that,  let  loose  as  he 
was  now,  in  the  full  pride  and  consciousness  of  strength,  with  -the 
wide  regions  of  thought  outstretching  before  him,  any  representations 
that  even  friendship  could  make  would  have  the  power—or  ou^  to 
have— of  checking  him.  As  the  motives,  however,  by  wliich  I  was 
actuated  in  my  remonstrances  to  him  may  be  left  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, I  shall,  without  dwelling  any  further  upon  the  subject,  content 
mjrself  with  laying  before  the  reader  a  few  such  extracts  of  my  own 
letters  at  this  period*  as  may  serve  to  explain  some  allusions  in  those 
Just  given* 

In  writing  to  rae,  under  the  date  January  24th,  it  will  be  recollected 
ihat  he  says — ^  be  assured  that  there  is  no  such  coalition  as  you  ap- 
prehend." The  following  extracts  from  my  previous  communication 
to  him  will  explain  what  this  means  z-—^  I  heard  some  days  ago  that 
Leigh  Hunt  was  on  his  way  to  you  with  all  his  family;  and  the  idea 
seems  to  be,  that  you  and  Shelley  and  he  are  to  conspire  together  in 
the  Examiner.  I  cannot  believe  this,— -and  deprecate  such  a  plan  with 
all  my  mi^ht*  .AUme  you  may  do  any  thing ;  but  partnerships  in  fame, 
like  those  m  trade,  make  the  strongest  ps^  answerable  for  the  defi- 
ciencies or  delinquencies  of  the  rest,  and  I  tremble  even  for  you  with 
such  a  bankrupt  Co. — *  *  *.  They  are  both  clever  fellows, 
and  Shelley  I  look  upon  as  a  man  of  real  genius !  but  I  must  again 
say,  that  you  could  not  give  your  enemies  (me  *  *  *s,  *  et  hoc  genus 
omne*)  a  greater  triumph  than  by  forming  such  an  unequal  and  unholy 
alliance.  You  are,  single-handed,  a  match  for  the  world,— ^which  is 
saying  a  good  deal,  the  world  being,  like  Briareus,  a  very  many-handed 
gentlenian« — but,  to  be  so,  you  must  stand  alone.  Recollect  that  the 
scurvy  bmldings  about  St.  Fetor's  almost  seem  to  overtop  itself." 

The  notices  of  Cain,  in  my  letters  to  him,  were,  according  to  their 
respective  dates,  as  follow : — 

"  September  30th,  1821. 
^SiBce  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  Foscari  and  Cain.  The 
lomer  does  not  please  me  so  highly  as  Sardanapalus.  It  has  the  fault 
of  all  those  violent  Venetian  stories,— being  unnatural  and  improbable, 
and  therefore,  in  spite  of  all  your  fine  management  of  them,  appealing 
but  remotely  to  one's  sympathies.    But  Cain  is  wonderful— terrible— 

*  It  fihould  have  been  montionfid  before,  that  to  the  ooaitefly  of  Loid  ^ynm'e 
ezflcator,  Mr.  Hobhouae,  who  had  the  kindnesa  to  leatore  to  ma  an^h  lettera  ef 
mine  aa  came  into  hia  haoda,  I  am  uadebted  for  tiie  power  of  psoduciog  theae 
and  other  extracta. 

Vol.  II.— C  c 
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neyer  to  b0  fofgotteiu  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  will  sink  deep  into  the 
woild*8  heart ;  and  tirhile  many  will  shudder  at  iu  blasphemy,  all  moat 
fall  prostrate  befhre  its  grandeur.  Talk  of  ^schylus  and  his  Pm- 
metheuft !— here  is  the  tnie  spirit  both  of  the  Poet— and  the  DeviL" 

«« February  9tfa,188S. 
**  Do  no<  take  it  into  your  head,  my  dear  B.,  that  the  tide  is  at  all 
turning  ag^nst  you  in  England.  Till  I  see  some  s3rmptCHn8  of  people 
forgetting'  you  a  little,  I  wHl  not  believe  that  you  lose  ground.  As  it 
IS,  *te  veniente  die,  te,  decedente,'— nothing  is  hardly  talked  of  but 
you;  and  thou^  good  people  sometimes  bless  themselves  when  they 
mention  yon,  it  is  plain  that  even  they  think  much  more  about  you 
thany  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  they  ought.  Cain,  to  be  sure,  kai 
made  asensation;  and,  grand  as  it  is,  I  regret,  iix  many  reasons,  you 
ever  wrote  it.  •  •  •  For  myself,  I  would  not  give  up  the 
poetry  of  religion  for  all  the  wisest  results  that  philoiopfw  win  ever 
arrive  at.  Particular  sects  and  creeds  ars  fair  game  enough  for  those 
who  are  anxious  enough  about  their  neighbours  to  meddle  with  them ; 
but  our  faith  in  the  future  is  a  treasure  not  so  lightly  to  be  jNirted  with ; 
and  the  dream  of  immortality  (if  philosophers  mU  have  it «  dream) 
is  one  that,  let  ns  hope,  we  shall  cany  into  our  last  sleep  with  ns.*^ 

"February  19th,  18M. - 
^  I  hanre  written  to  the  Longmans  to  try  the  ground,  for  I  do  not 
think  Oalignani  the  man  for  you.  The  only  thing  be  can  do  is  what 
we  can  do  ourselves  -  without  himj^—and  that  is,  employ  an  En^idi 
bookseller.  Paris,  indeed,  might  be  convenient  for  such  refugee  works 
as  are  set  down  in  the  Index  Expurgatoritu of  London;  and  if  you 
have  a|iy  political  catamarans  to  explode,  this  is  your  phice.  But,  oray, 
let  them  be  only  political  ones.  Boldness,  and  even  bcense,  in  pontics, 
does  good,— actual,  present  good;  but,  in  religion,  it*  profits  neither 
here  i|or  hereafter;  and,  for  myself,  such  a  horror  nave  I  of  both  ex- 
tremes on  this  subject,  that  I  know  not  tMcK  I  hate  most,  the  bold, 
damning  bigot,  or  the  bold,  annihilating  infidel.  '  Furiosa  res  est  in 
tenebris,  impetus  ;* — and  much  as  we  are  in  the  dark,  even  the  wisest 
of  us,  upon  these  matters,  a  little  modesty,  in  unbelief  as  well  asbefid^ 
best  becomes  us.  You  will  easily  guess  that,  in  all  this,  I  am  thinking 
not  so  much  of  you,  as  of  a  friend  and,  at  present,  companion  of  yours, 
whose  influence  over  your  mind  (knowing  you  as  I  do,  and  knowing 
what  Lady  B.  ought  to  have  found  out,  that  you  are  a  person  the  most 
tractable  to  those  who  live  with  you  that,  pertu4)s,  ever  existed)  I  own 
I  dread  and  deprecate  most  eamestly.f 

*  It  is  to  this  sentence  Lord  Byron  refers  at  the  conchuion  of  his  kttei^ 
Ifsidi4. 

t  This  passage  having  been  shown  by  Lord  9yron  to  Mr.  Shelley,  the  bAer 
wrote,  in  eonsequenee,  a  letter  to  a  eefitleman  with  whom  I  was  then  in  haliils 
of  intimacy,  of  which  the  following  is  i|n  extract  The  seal  and  openness  with 
which  SheUev  always  profossed  his  nnbelief  render  any  scrapie  that  mi^t  other- 
wise be  felt  m  siring  publicity  to  such  avowals  unnecessary;  bendes  which, 
the  testimony  of  so  near  and  clear  an  observer  to  the  state  of  Lord  Byron's 
mind  upon  religieas  subjects  is  of  ^  too  much  importance  to  my  object  to  be, 
fipom  any  ovei^fesljdioasness,  suppressed.  We  have  here,  too,  strildnj^  exem- 
plified—and in^itrong  contrast,  i  must  say,  to  the  line  taken  by  Hunt  m  timilar, 
ciieamstances, — the  «ood-bi«edhig,  genUe  temper,  and  modesty,  for  which* 
Shelley  was  so  temattable,  and  of  the  litter  of  which  qualities  m  partkolar  the 
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^'Marob  16th,  1838. 

"  With  respect  to  our  Religious  Polemics,  I  must  try  to  set  yoa  right 
upon  one  or  two  points.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  identify  you  with 
the  blasphemies  of  Cain,  no  more  than  I  do  myself  with  the  unpieties 
of  my  Mokanna, — all  I  wish  and  implore  is,  that  you,  who  aro  such  a 
powerful  manufacturer  of  these  thunderbolts,  would  not  choo$e  subjects 
that  make  it  necessary  to  launch  them.  Li  the  next  place,  were  you 
even  a  decided  atheist,  I  could  not  (except,  perhaps;  for  the  decinon^ 
which  is  always  unwise)  blame  you.  I  could  only  pityy-- knowing 
from  experience  how  dreary  are  the  doubts  with  which  even  the  bright, 
poetic  view  I  am  myself  inclined  to  take  of  mankind  and  their  destiny, 
IS  now  and  then  clouded.  I  look  upon  Cuvier's  book  to  be  a  most 
desolating  one  in  the  conclusions  to  which  it  may  lead  some  minds. 
But  the  young,  the  simple, — all  those  whose  hearts  one  would  like  to 
keep  unwithered,  trouble  their  heads  but  little  s^out  Cuvier.  You^ 
however,  have  imbodied  him  in  poetry  which  every  one  reads ;  and, 
Mke  the  wind,  blowing  *  where  you  list,'  carry  this  ^adly  chill,  mixed 
up  with  your  own  fragrance,  into  hearts  that  shotdd  be  visited  only  by 
the  latter.  This  is  what  I  regret,  and  what  with  all  my.  influence  I 
would  deprecate  a  repetition  of.    JV09  do  you  understand  me  % 

^  As  to  your  solemn,  peroration,  '  the  truth  is,  my  dear  Moore,  Ac. 
&c.*  meanmg  neithbr  more  nor  less  than  that  I  give  into  the  cant  of 
the  world,  it  only  proves,  alas !  the  melancholy  fact  that  you  ^d  I  are 
hundreds  of  miles  asunder.  Could' you  hear  me  speak  my  opinions 
instead  of  coldly  leading  them,  I  flatter  myself  there  is  still  enough 
of  honesty  and  fun«in  tms  face  to  remind  you  that  your  friend  Tom 
Bfoore,— whatever  else  he  may  bey— is  ho  Canter.'' 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXIV. 

TO  MB.  XURRAT. 

«« Pisa,  March  6th,  1888. 
^  You  will  long  ago  have  received  a  letter  from  me  (or  should), 
declaring  my  opinion  of  the  treatment  you  have  met  with  about  the 
recent  publication.    I  think  it  disgraceful  to  those  who  have  persecuted 

undesOTved  compliment  to  myself  affords  a  stiong  illustration,  as  showing  how 
little  this  tnie  poet  had  yet  learned  to  know  his  own  place. 

**  Loid  Byron  has  read  me  one  or  two  letters  of  Moore  to  him,  in  which 
Moore  speaks  with  great  kindness  of  me ;  and  of  course  I  cannot  but  feel  flat- 
tered bv  the  approbation  of  a  man,  my  inferiority  to  whom  I  am  proud  to  ac- 
koowledtfe.  Among  other  things,  however,  Moore,  after  giving  Lord  B.  mudi 
good  advice  about  public  opinion,  dcc^  seems  to  deprecate  mif  influence  on  his 
mind  on  the  subject  of  rehgion,  and  to  attribute  the  tone  assumed  in  Gain  to 
mv  suffgpstions.  Moore  cautions  him  apdnst  snj  influence  on  this  particalar 
with  the  most  friendly  zeal,  and  it  is  plam  that  his  motive  springs  from  a  desire 
of  benefiting  Lend  B.,  without  degrading  me.  I  tldhk  yon  know  Moore.  Pray 
assure  him  that  I  have  not  the  smallest  influoice  over  Lord  Byron  in  this  par- 
ticular ; — if  I  had,  I  certainly  should  emi^oy  it  to  eradicate  fiKim  his  great  mind 
the  delusions  of  Christianity,  which,  in  spite  of  his  reason,  lueem  pexpetnally  to 
recur,  and  to  lay  in  ambush  for  the  hours  of  sickness  and  distress.  Cam  was 
coneeivid  many  years  ago,  and  begun  beibre  I  saw  him  last  ytar  at  Ravoma. 
How  happy  should  I  not  be  to  attribute  to  myself  however  todirectly,  any  par« 
ticipation  in  that  immortal  Work !" 

Cc2 
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jtm.  I  make  peaee  with  you,  though  oar  war  was  for  other  reasons 
than  thiB  same  controversy.  I  have  written  to  IMoare  hv  this  post  to 
forward  to  yon  the  tragedy  of  *  Werner.'  I  shall  not  make  or  propose 
any  piesent  bargain  about  it  or  the  new  Mystery  till  we  see  if  they  sac- 
ceedi  If  tfaey  don*t  sell  (which  is  opt  nnukely),  you  sha'  nH  pay ;  and 
I  simpose  this  is  fair  play,  if  yon  choose  to  risk  it. 

<«Bart(dini9  the  celebrated  sculptor,  wrote  to  me  to  desire  to  take  my  , 
bast:  I  consented,  on  condition  that  he  also  took  that  of  the  Countess 
Guiccioli.  He  has  taken  both,  and  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  hen 
is  beantiful.  I  shall  make  you  a  present  of  them  both,  to  show  that  1 
do  n*t  bear  malice,  and  as  a  compensation  for  the  trouble  and  sqnabUe 
you  bad  about  Thorwaldaen's.  Of  my  own  I  can  hardly  speak,  except 
that  it  is  thought  very  like  what  I  now  anh  which  is  different  from  what 
I  was,  of  course,  since  you  saw  me.  The  sculptor  is  a  famous  one; 
afid  as  it  was  dimo  by  Ms  emu  particular  request,  vrill  be  done  well, 
probably. 

^  What  is  to  be  done  about  *  *  and  his  Commentary!  He  win  die, 
if  he  IB  fiol  imblished ;  he  will  be  damned  if  he  %$;  but  that  he  donH 
mind.    We  must  pid>liidi  him. 

^  All  the  row  about  me  has  no  otherwise  affected  me  dian  bytfae  at- 
tack iroon  yourself^  nH^h  is  ungenerous  in  Church  and  State :  but  as 
all  Ti^nce  must  in  tima  have  its  proportionate  reaction,  you  will  do 
better  by-and-by. 

**  Yours  veiy  truly, 

••^foEL  Btboh." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXV. 

TO  lOL  M OOEB. 

^  Pisa,  March  8th,  1823. 

**  You  win  have  had  enough  of  my  letters  by  this  time— yet  one 
word  in  ansvrer  to  your  present  missive.  You  axe  quite  wrong  in 
thinking  that  your  <  advice  had  oflfended  me ;  but  I  have  already  re- 
plied (if  not  answered)  on  that  point 

**  With  regard  to  Murray,  as  1  really  am  the  meekest  and  mildest  of 
men  since  Moses  (thouj^  the  public  and  mine  '  excellent  wife'  cannot 
find  it  out),  I  had  alreac^  pacified  myself  and  subsided  back  to  Albe- 
marie-street,  as  my  yesterday's  y^istle  will  have  infonned  you.  But 
I  thought  that  I  had  explained  my  causes  of  bile — at  least  to  you. 

Some  instances  of  vacillation,  occasional  neglect,  and  troublesome 
sincerity,  real  or  imagined,  are  sufficient  to  put  your  truly  great  au- 
ttor  and  roan  int^a  passion.  But  reflection,  with  some  aid  from  helle- 
bore, halh  already  cured  me  'pro  tempore;'  and,  if  it  had  not,  a  re- 
quest from  you  and  Hobhouse  would  have  come  upon  me  like  two  ou* 
of  the  *  thbus  Antieyris,*— with  whidi,  however,  Horace  despairs  of 
pinging  a  poet.  I  really  feel  ashamed  of  having  bored  you  so  fke- 
qoently  and  fully  of  late.  But  what  could  I  do  I  You  are  a  friend— 
an  meat  one,  alas !— -and  as  I  trust  no  one  more,  I  trouble  you  in  pro- 
portion. 

**This  war  of  *  Church  and  State'  has  astonished  me  more  than  it 
disturbs ;  for  I  really  thought  *  Cain'  a  speculative  and  hardy,  but  stilt 
a  harmless,  production.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  really  a  great  admirer 
of  tangible  religion ;  and  am  breeding  one  of  my  dai^hters  a  Catholic, 
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that  she  may  hare  her  hands  fuD.  It  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  wor- 
ahim  hardily  excepting  the  Greek  m^thologyr  What  with  inoenae, 
pictures,  statnes,  altars,  shrines,  rehcs,  and  the  reiQ  preaenee*  con* 
fession,  absolution,— there  is  something  sensdUe  to  grasp  aL  Besides, 
it  leaves  no  possibility  of  doubt;  for  those  who  swallow  their  Deity, 
really  and  truly*  in  traosubstantiation,  can  hardly  find  any  thing  else 
otherwise  than  easy  of  digestion. 

**'  I  am^iraid  that  this  sounds  flippant,  bat  I  do  nH  mean  it  to  be  so ; 
only  my  turn  of  mind  is  so  given  to  taking  things  in  the  absmd  point 
of  irieWf  that  it  breaks  out  in  spite  of  me  every  now  and  then.  Still, 
I  do  assure  you  that  I  am  a  very  good  Christi^.  Whether  ydu  will 
believe  me  in  this,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  trust  yon  will  ts^e  my  word 
for  being 

'*  Very  truly  and  affectionately  yours,  Ac 

^  P.S.  Do  tell  Murray  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace  is,  that 
he  publisheth  (or  obtaineth  a  publisher  for)  *  *  ^'s  Commenuuy  on 
Dante,  against  which  there  appears  in  Uie  trade  an  unaccountable  ve- 
puffnance.  It  will  make  the  man  so  exuberantly  happy.  He  dines 
with  me  and  half  a  dozen  Eng^h  to-day ;  and  I  have  not  the  hea^  to 
tell  him  how  the  bibliopolar  world  shrink  from  his  Commentary  j— and 
yet  it  is  full  of  the  most  orthodox  religion  and  morality.  In  short,  I 
make  it  a  point  that  he  shall  be  in  print,  tie  is  such  a  good-natured, 
heavy  *  *  Christian,  that  we  must  give  him  a  shove  through  the  press. 
He  naturally  thirsts  to  be  an  author,  and  has  been  tiie  happiest  of  ixien 
for  these  two  months,  printing,  correcting,  collating,  dating,  antici- 
pating, and  addinff  to  his  treasures  of  learning,  ij^sides,  he  has  had 
another  fall  from  his  horse  into  a  ditch  the  other  day,  while  riding  out 
with  me  into  the  country." 


LETTER  CCCCLXXXVI. 

TO  Ma.   MUBRAT. 

''Pisa,  March  15th,  1839. 

**  I  am  glad  that  yon  and  ynar  friends  approve  of  my  letter  of  the 
8th  ultimo.  You  may  give  it  what  publicity  you  think  proper  in  the 
circumstances.    I  have  since  written  to  you  twice  or  thnce. 

*^Ab  to  <a  Poem  in  the  old  way,'  I  shall  attempt  of  thatkind  noAing 
further.  I  follow  the  bias  of  my  own  mind,  wittioiit  conaidwing 
whether  women  or  men  are  or  are  not  to  he  pleased:  but  thia  k  no* 
thing  to  my  publisher,  who  must  judge  and  act  according  to  popukoitjr* 

^  Therefore  let  the  things  take  their  chdiice :  if  ikty  poj^  jou  will 
pay  me  in  proportion ;  and  if  they  do  n't,  I  nmst. 

^  The  Noel  affairs,  I  hope,  will  not  take  me  to  England.  I  have  bo 
desire  to  revirit  that  country,  unless  it  be  to  keep  you  out  of  a 


(if  tliis  can  be  effected  by  my  taking  your  place),  or  perhaps  to  geC 
myself  into  one,  by  exacting  satisfaction  from  one  or  two  persons  vnio 
ts^  advantage  of  my  absence  to  abuse  me.  Further  than  titiis,  I  have 
no  Dusiness  nor  connexion  with  England,  nor  desire  to  have,  out  of  my 
own  family  and  friends,  to  whom  I  wish  all  prosperity.  Indeed,  I 
have  lived  upon  the  whole  so  little  in  England  (about  ftve  yean  since 
I  was  one-and-twenty),  tiiat  my  habits  are  too  continental,  and  your 
climate  would  please  me  as  little  as  the  society.  % 
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•*  I  saw  the  Chancellor's  Report  in  a  French  paper.  Pray,  why 
do  n*t  they  proaecute  the  translation  of  iMcrdnur  or  the  original 
with  its 

*  Primus  in  orfoe  Deos  fecit  Timor,* 


>  Tantum  Religio  potnit  auadere  maloram  V 

t  really 
what  can  I  say  to  him 


**  Yon  most  really  get  somefliing  done  for  Bfr.  *  **s  Commentaiy : 


«*  Yours,  Ac" 

LETTER  CCCCLXXXVn. 
TO  MR.  MuaaAT. 

^  Pisa,  April  13th,  lasS. 

**  Mr.  Kinnaird  writes  that  there  has  been  an '  excellent  Defence*  of 
*  Cain,'  against  *  Oxonieusis  :'  you  have  sent  me  nothing  but  a  not 
very  excellent  offence  of  the  same  poem.  If  there  be  such  a  'De- 
fender of  the  F&th,'  you  may  send  me  his  thirty-nine  articles,  as  a 
counterbalance  to  some  of  your  late  communications. 

**  Are  you  to  publish,  or  not,  what  Moore  and  Mr.  Kinnaird  have  in 
hand,  and  the  *  Vision  of  Judgment  t'  If  you  publish  the  latter  in  a 
venr  cheap  edition,  so  as  to  baffle  the  pirates  by  a  low  price,  you  will 
fina  that  it  will  do.  The  *  Mystery'  I  look  upon  as  good,  and  *  Wemei' 
too,  and  1  expeet  that  you  will  publish  them  speedSy.  You  need  not 
put  your  name  to  Quevedo^  but  publish  it  as  a  foreign  edition,  and  let 
It  make  its  way.  Douglas  Kinnaird  has  it  still,  wim  the  pie&ce,  I  be- 
lieve. 

*'  1  refer  you  to  him  for  documents  on  the  lat?  row  here.  I  sent 
them  a  week  ago. 

"YouiB,  Ac" 

LETTER  CCOCLXXXVra. 
TO  MS.  MuaaAT. 

««  Pisa,  April  18th,  ldS9. 

^  I  have  received  the  Defence  of  'Cain.'  Who  is  my  Waiburton  ? 
— ^for  he  has  done  for  me  what  the  bishop  did  for  the  poet  against 
Crousaz.  His  reply  seems  to  me  conclusive :  and  if  you  understood 
your  own  interest,  you  would  print  it  together  with  the  poem. 

**  It  is  very  odd  that  1  do  not  hear  from  you.  I  have  forwarded  to 
Qlr.  Douglas  Kinnaird  the  documents  on  a  squabble  here,  whidi  occurred 
about  a  month  ago.  The  affair  is  stfll  going  on ;  but  they  make 
nothing  of  it  hitherto.  I  think,  what  with  home  and  abroad,  there  has 
been  hot  water  enough  for  one  while.  Mr.  Dawkins,  the  English  minis- 
ter, has  behaved  in  the  handsomest  and  moat  gentlemanly  manner 
throughout  the  whole  business. 

**  Yours  ever,  Ac 

**  P.S.  I  have  got  Lord  Glenbenrie's  book,  which  is  very  amusing 
and  able  upon  the  topics  which  he  touches  upon,  and  part  of  the  pre 
face  pathetic.    Write  soon." 
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LETTER  CCCCLXXXIX. 

TO  BIR.  MURRAY. 

**  Pisa,  April  Sdd,  1898. 

■*  You  will  regret  to  hear  that  I  have  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  my  daughter  Allegra  of  a  fever,  in  the  convent  of  Bagna  Ca- 
vallo,  where  she  was  placed  for  the  last  year,  to  commence  her  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  heavy  blow  for  many  reasons,  but  must  be  borne,  with 
time. 

^  It  is  my  present  intention  to  send  her  remains  to  England  for 
sepulture  in  Harrow  church  (where  I  once  hoped  to  have  laid  my  own), 
and  this  is  my  reason  for  troubling  you  with  this  notice.  1  wish  the 
funeral  to  be  very  private.  The  body  is  embalmed,  and  in  lead.  It 
will  be  embarked  from  Leghorn.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
give  the  proper  directions  on  its  arrival  ? 

«« I  am  yours,  &c. 

"N.B. 

<'  P.S.  You  are  aware  that  Protestants  are  not  allowed  holy  ground 
in  Catholic  countries.^ 

LETTER  CCCCXC. 

TO  MR.  8HILLBY. 

•«Aprild3d,1889. 
'^The  blow  was  stunning  and  unexpected ;  for  I  thought  the  danger 
over,  by  the  long  interval  between  her  stated  am^oration  and  the 
arrival  of  the  express.  But  I  have  borne  up  against  it  as  I  best  can, 
and  so  far  successfully,  that  I  can  go  about  the  usual  business  of  life 
with  tiie  same  appearance  of  composure,  and  even  greater.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  your  coming  to-morrow ;  but,  perhaps,  to-day,  and 
yester-^eveiung,  it  was  better  not  to  have  met.  I  do  not  khow  that  I 
have  any  thing  to  reproach  in  my  conduct,  and  certainly  nothing  in 
my  feelings  and  intentions  towards  the  dead.  But  it  is  a  moment 
when  we  are  apt  to  think  that,  if  this  or  that  had  been  done,  such  event 
might  have  been  prevented;  though  every  day  and  hour  shows  us  that 
tb^  are  the  most  natural  and  ineidtable.  I  Appose  that  Time  will  do 
his  usual  work— Death  has  done  his. 

"Yours  ever, 

«  N-  B." 

LETTER  CCCCXCI. 

TO  SIB  WALTER  SCOTT. 

"^  Pisa,  May  4th,  1882. 

**  MY  SBAR  SIR  WALTER,  * 

**  Your  account  of  your  family  is  very  pleasing :  would  that  I  *  could 
answer  this  comfort  with  the  IDce !'  but  I  have  just  lost  my  natund 
daughter,  AHegra,  l^  a  fever.  The  only  consolation,  save  time,  is  the 
reflection,  that  she  is  either  at  rest  or  happy;  for  her  few  years  fonly 
five)  prevented  her  from  having  incurred  any  sin,  except  what  we  inhent 
from  Adam. 

*  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young.* 

**  I  need  not  say  that  your  letters  are  particularly  welcome,  when 
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they  do  not  tax  your  time  and  patience ;  and  now  that  oiir  corres- 
pondence is  resomedy  I  trust  it  wiU  continue. 

"I  have  lately  had  some  anxiety,  rather  than  trouble,  about  an 
awkward  afiair  here,  which  you  may  perhaps  have  heard  of:  but  oni 
minister  has  behaved  very  hsuidsomely,  and  the  Tuscan  Grovemment  ^m 
well  as  it  is  possible  for  such  a  government  to  behave,  whidi  is  oot  say- 
ing much  for  the  latter.  Some  other  English,  and  Scots,  and  rayasU^  had 
abrawl  with  a  dngoon,  who  insulted  one  of  the  party,  and  whom  we 
mistook  for  an  officer,  as  he  was  medalled  and  well  mouiUed«  itc ;  bat 
he  turned  out  to  be  a  sergeant-major.  He  called  out  the  guard  at  the 
gates  to  arrest  us  (we  being  unarmed) ;  upoa  which  I  and  mother  (an 
Italian)  rode  through  the  said  guard ;  but  they  soceeeded  in  detainiag^ 
others  of  the  party.  J  rode  to  my  house,  and  seat  my  secretary  to 
give  an  account  of  the  attempted  and  illegal  arrest  to  the  auihoritiB8» 
and  then,  wi^out  dismounting,  rode  back  towards  the  gates,  whiok 
are  near  my  piesent  mansion.  Half  way  I  met  my  man,  vapowingr 
away,  and  mreatening  to  draw  upon  me  (who  had  a  cane  in  my  han^ 
and  no  other  arms).  1,  still  believing  him  an  officer,  demanded  his 
name  and  address,  and  gave  him  my  nand  and  gloVe  thereupon*  A 
servant  of  mine  thrust  in  between  us  (totally  without  orders),  but  let 
him  go  on  nry  command.  He  then  rode  off  at  full  speed;  but  about 
forty  paces  mrther  was  stabbed,  and  very  dangerously  (so  as  to  be  in 
penl),  by  some  CaUurn  Beg  or  other  of  my  people  (for  I  have  some 
rougn-handed  folks  about  me),  I  need  hardly  say  without  my  direction 
or  approvaL  The  said  dragoon  had  been  sabring  our  unanned  coun- 
trymen, however,  at  the  gaU^  afitr  they  were  in  arrets,  and  held  by  the 
guards,  and  wounded  one.  Captain  Hay,  very  severely.  However,  he 
got  his  paiks,  havinff  acted  like  an  assassin,  and  being  treated  like 
one.  Who  wounded  him,  though  it  was  dxme  befcMre  thousands  of 
people,  they  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain,  or  prove,  nor  even  the 
weapon  ;  some  said  a  pif^o/,  an  atr-gim,  a  stiletto»  a  swoidy  a  lanee,  a 
pitchfork,  and  what  not.  They  have  arrested  and  examined  servaale 
and  people  of  all  descriptions,  but  can  make  out  nothing.  Mr.  Daw- 
kins,  our  minister,  assures  me,  that  no  suspicion  is  entertained  of  the 
man  who  wounded  him  having  been  instiled  br  me,  or  any  of  the 
rarty.  I  enclose  you  copies  of  the  depositions  of  those  with  us,  and 
Dr.  Craufurd,  a  canjoy  Scot  {not  an  acquaintance),  who  saw  the  latter 
part  of  the  affair.    They  are  in  Italian. 

'*  These  are  the  only  literary  matters  in  which  I  have  been  engaged 
since  the  publication  and  row  about  *  Cain ;'  but  Mr.  Murray  has  several 
things  of  mine  in  his  obstetrical  hands.  Another  Mystery — a  Yisioa 
—a  Drama— and  the  like.  But  you  wonH  tell  me  what  von  are  doing; 
however,  I  shall  find  you  out,  write  what  you  will.  You  say  that  I 
should  like  your  son-in-law ;  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  dis- 
like any  one  connected  with  you ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  own 
qualities  are  all  that  you  describe. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  do  n't  like  Lord  Orford's  new  work.  My  aristo- 
cracy, which  is  very  fierce,  makes  him  a  favourite  of  mine.  Recollect 
that  those  *  little  factions'  comprised  Lord  Chatham  and  Fox,  the  father, 
and  that  we  live  in  gigantic  and  exaggerated  times,  whidi  make  all 
under  Gog  and  Magog  appear  pigmean.  After  having  seen  Napoleon 
begin  like  Tamerlane  ana  end  like  Bajazet  in  our  own  time,  we  have 
not  the  same  interest  in  what  would  otherwise  have  appeared  im- 
portant liistoiy.    But  I  must  conclude. 

**  Believe  me  ever  and  most  truly  yours, 

"NOKL   BrBON." 
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LETTER  CCCCXCIL 

TO  UU  MITBItAT. 

^Pisa,  May  17^1,  laes. 

^I  hear  that  the  Edinburgh  has  attacked  ihe  thr«e  dramas^  which 
is  a  bad  busineesfor  you;  and  I  do  n*t  wonder  that  it  disoonxages  you. 
However,  that  TOlanie  may  be  trmted  to  tNn«,<^-depend  upon  it.  I 
read  it  over  with  some  attention  since  it  was  published^  and  I  think 
the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  preferred  to  my  other  writings, 
Uiougfa  not  immediately.  I  say  this  without  h^itation  against  the 
critics  or  criticism^  whatever  they  may  be  (for  I  have  not  seen  them) ; 
and  nothing  that  has  or  may  appear  in  Jefflrey*li  Review  can  make  me 
forget  that  he  stood  Mr  me  for  ten  good  yean  without  any  motive  to 
do  so  but  his  own  good-will. 

''I  hear  Moore  is  m  town;  tmamAet  me  to  him,  nd  bctiefe  me 

''Youmtnily,  -N.  B.   • 

**P.Sn  If  yon  think  it  neeeasaiy,  ymi  may  send  me  the  Bdinhnvfa. 
Should  there  be  any  thing  that  requires  an  answer,  I  will  icf^ly,  but 
temperately  and  teclwicaUy;  that  is  to  say,  merely  with  Despect  to  the 
fpnc^t  of  the  criticism,  and  not  peisonally  or  ofiensively  as  to  its 
literary  merits.^ 

LETTER  CCCCXCm. 

TO  MB.  HOOas. 

«*  Pisa,  Mof  17th,  1892. 

**l  hear  yon  tft  in  London.  You  will  have  heard  from  Doufl^ 
Kinnaird  (who  tells  mo  you  have  dined  with  lum)  as  much  as  yon 
deetre  to  know  of  my  amdrs  at  home  and  abroad.  1  have  lalelv  lost 
my  little  girl  Allegra  by  a  fever,  which  has  been  a  seriom  blow  to  me. 

*  I  did  not  write  to  you  lately  (except  one  letter  to  Murray^s),  not 
knowing  exactly  your  *  whereabouts.'  Douglas  K.  refused  to  forwavd ' 
my  message  to  Mb*.  Sonthey--«»^,  he  himself  can  explain. 

**  You  will  have  seen  the  statement  of  a  squabble,  «c.  Ac*  What 
are  you  about  1  Let  me  heair  from  you  at  your  leisure,  and  believe 
me  ever  yours, 

••N.B.'» 

LETTER  OCCCXCIV. 

TO  MB.  MUBAAT. 

<<  Monteneit>,t  May  86th,  1889. 
''  Near  Leghorn. 
<<  The  body  is  embarked,  in  what  ship  I  know  not,  neither  could  I 
enter  into  the  details ;  but  the  Countess  6.  6.  has  had  the  goodness 

*  Here  follows  a  repetition  of  the  details  gi^en  on  this  satgect  to  Sir  Walter 
Soott  and  others. 

t  A  hill,  three  or  four  miles  from  Leghorn,  much  resorted  to,  as  a  fdace  ol 
residence  during  the  sommer  months. 
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to  give  the  necessary  ordeis  to  Mr.  Dunn,  who  taqwriiiteiidB  the 
embariLation,  and  will  write  to  you.  I  wish  it  to  be  buried  in  Hamnr 
cfavch. 

**  There  is  a  spot  in  the  churchyar(4  near  the  foot{«th,  on  the  brow 
of  the  hill  lookmg  towards  Windsor,  and  a  tomb  under  a  large  tree 
(bearing  the  name  of  Peachie,  or  Peachey),  where  I  used  to  sit  for 
hours  and  hours  when  a  boy.  This  was  my  favourite  spot;  bm  as  I 
wish  to  erect  a  tablet  to  her  memory,  the  body  had  better  be  deposited 
in  the  church.  Near  the  door,  on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter,  tbtse  ib 
a  monument  with  a  tablet  containing  these  words  :— 

'  When  Sorrow  weeps  o'er  Virtue's  sacred  dust. 
Our  tears  become  us,  and  our  grief  is  just : 
Such  were  the  tears  she  shed,  who  ffrateful  pays 
This  last  sad  tribute  of  her  love  and  praise.^ 

I  recollect  them  (after  seventeen  years),  not  from  any  thing  remartaMe 
in  them,  but  because  from  my  seat  in  the  gallery  I  had  generally  my 
eyes  turned  towards  that  monument.  As  near  it  as  convenient  I 
could  wish  AUegra  to  be  buried,  and  on  the  wall  a  marble  tablet  placed, 
with  these  wonu:— 

"In  Memory  of 

AUegra, 

Daughter  of  G.  G.  Lord  Byron, 

who  died  at  Bagna  CavaUo, 

in  Italy,  April  30th,  1833, 

aged  five  years  and  three  months. 

*  I  flhall  go  to  her,  but  she  shall  not  retain  to  me.' 

**TbB  funeral  I  wish  to  be  as  private  as  is  consistent  with  decency ; 
and  I  could  hope  that  Hemy  Drury  will,  perhaps,  re«d  the-aervice  over 
her.  If  he  should  decline  it,  it  can  be  done  by  the  usual  mimster  for 
the  time  being.    I  do  not  know  that  I  need  add  more  just  now. 

'*  Since  I  came  here,  I  have  been  invited  by  the  Americans  on  board 
thefr  squadron,  where  I  was  received  with  all  the  kindness  which  I 
could  wish,  and  with  more  ceremony  than  I  am  fond  of.  I  found  th^n 
finer  ships  than  your  own  of  the  same  class,  weU  manned  and  officered. 
A  number  of  American  gentlemen  also  were  on  board  at  the  time,  and 
some  ladies.  As  I  was  taking  leave,  an  American  lady  asked  me  for  a 
rose  which  I  wore,  for  the  purpose,  she  said,  of  senmng  to  America 
something  which  I  had  about  me,  as  a  memorial.  I  need  not  add  that 
I  felt  the  compliment  properly.  Captain  Chauncey  showed  me  an 
American  and  very  pretty  edition  of  my  poems,  and  offered  me  a 
passaffe  to  the  United  States,  if  I  would  go  there.  Commodore  Jones 
was  also  not  less  kind  and  attentive.  I  have  since  received  the 
enclosed  letter,  desiring  me  to  sit  for  my  picture  for  some  Americans. 
It  is  singular  that,  in  the  same  year  that  Lady  Noel  leaves  by  will  an 
interdiction  for  my  daughter  to  see  her  father's  portrait  for  maiqr 
years,  the  individuals  of  a  nation  not  remarkable  for  their  liking  to  the 
Enfflish  in  particular,  nor  for  flattering  men  in  general,  request  me  to 
ait  for  my '  pourtraicture,'  as  Baron  Bradwardine  calls  it  I  am.  ubo 
told  of  considerable  literary  honours  in  Germany.    Groethe,  I  am  told 
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is  my  professed  patron  and  protector.  At  Leipsic,  this  year,  the 
highest  prize  was  proposed  for  a  translation  of  two  cantos  of  Childe 
Harold.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  was  at  Leipsic,  but  Mr.  Rowcroft  was 
my  authority — ^a  good  Germain  scholar  (a  young  American),  and  an 
acquaintance  of  Goethe's. 

**  Goethe  and  the  Germans  are  particularly  fond  of  Don  Juan, 
which  they  judge  of  as  a  work  of  art.  I  had  heard  something  of  this 
before  through  Baron  Lutzerode.  The  translations  have  been  very 
frequent  of  several  of  the  works,  and  Goethe  made  a  comparison 
between  Faust  and  Manfred. 

^  All  this  is  some  compensation  for  ymir  English  native  brutality,  so 
fully  displayed  this  year  to  its  highest  extent. 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  a  little  anecdote  of  a  different  kind.  I  went 
over  the  Constitution  (the  Commodore's  flag-ship),  and  saw,  among 
other  thinfi[s  worthy  of  remark,  a  little  boy  horn  on  board  of  her  by  a 
sailor's  wife.  They  had  christened  him  *  Constitution  Jones.'  I,  of 
course,  approved  the  name ;  and  the  woman  added,  <  Ah,  sir,  if  he 
turns  out  out  half  as  good  as  his  name  !* 

«*  Yours  ever,  &c." 


LETTER  CCCCXCV. 

TO   MB.   MURRAT. 

^  Montenero,  near  Leghorn,  May  99th,  1899. 
''I  return  you  the  proofs  revised.  Your  printer  has  made  one  odd 
mistake : — ^  poor  as  a  moiMe,'  instead  of  *  pK)or  as  a  mUer.''  The  ex- 
pression may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  only  a  translation  of  '  semper 
avarus  eget.'  You  will  add  the  Mystery,  and  publish  as  soon  as  yon 
can.  I  care  nothing  for  your  '  season,'  nor  the  blue  approbations  or 
disapprobations,  idl  that  is  to  be  considered  by  jom  on  the  subject  is 
as  a  matter  of  husinuB ;  and  if  I  square  that  to  your  notions  (even  to  the 
running  the  riak  entirely  myselOt  you  may  permit  me  to  choose  my 
own  time  and  n^ode  of  publication.  With  regard  to  the  late  volume, 
the  present  nm  against  it  or  me  may  impede  it  for  a  time,  but  it  has 
the  vital  forinciple  of  permanency  within  it,  as  you  may  perhaps  one 
day  discover.    I  wrote  to  you  on  another  subject  a  few  days  ago. 

••Yours, 

••N.B. 

<•  P.S.  Please  to  send  me  the  Dedication  of  Sardanapalus  to  Goethe. 
I  shall  prefix  it  to  Werner,  unless  you  prefer  my  putting  another, 
stating  that  the  former  had  been  omitted  by  the  publisher. 

••  On  the  titlepage  of  the  present  volume,  put  •  Published  for  the 
Author  by  J.  M/" 


LETTER  CCCCXCVI. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

••  Montenero,  Leghorn,  June  6th,  1899. 
*«  I  return  you  the  revise  of  Werner,  and  expect  the  rest.    With 
regard  to  the  Lines  to  the  Po,  perhaps  you  had  better  put  them  quietly 
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ill  a  second  edition  (if  yon  reach  one,  liiat  is  to  say)  than  in*1he  fini ; 
beeaiue»  though  they  have  been  reckoned  finCy  and  I  wish  them  to  be 
preeerved,  I  do  not  wish  them  to  attract  uoikdutb  obeervation,  on 
account  of  the  relationship  of  the  lady  to  whom  they  axe  addressed 
with  the  first  families  in  Romagna  and  the  Maiches. 

**  The  defender  of  *Gain'  may  or  may  not  be*  as  you  tena  him,  'a 
tyro  in  literature :'  however,  I  think  both  you  and  I  are  under  great 
obligation  to  him.  I  have  read  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  GalignanPs 
Magaaincv  and  have  not  yet  decided  whether  to  answer  them  or  not ; 
for,  if  I  do,  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  not  *  to  make  sport  for  the  Phi- 
listines'  hf  pulling  down  a  house  or  two ;  since,  when  I  onee  take  pen 
in  hand,  Irmut  say  what  comes  uppermost,  or  fling  it  away.  I  hgn 
not  the  hypocrisy  to  pretend  impartiality,  nor  the  ten^ier  (as  it  is 
called)  to  keep  alw^  firom  saying  what  may  not  be  pleasing  to  the 
hearer  or  reader,  what  do  they  mean  bv^daboraU^  Wny,yoii 
know  that  thev  were  written  as  fast  as  I  could  put  pen  to  paper,  and 
printed  from  t&e  original  MSS.,  and  never  revised  but  in  me  proofs: 
look  at  the  datei  and  the  MSS.  themselves.  Whatever  fonlta  they 
have  must  spring  from  cardessness,  and  not  from  labour.  They  said 
the  same  oi  '  liura,'  which  I  wrote  while  undressing  after  commg 
home  from  balls*  and  nuisquerades  in  the  year  of  reveh^  1814. 

**  Yours. 

^  June  8tfa,  1893. 
"  You  flive  me  no  explanation  of  your  intention  as  to  the  *  Vision  of 
Quevedo  Redivivus,'  one  of  my  best  things :  indeed,  you  are  altogether 
so  abstruse  and  undecided  lately,  that  I  supi>ose  you  mean  me  to  write 
*  John  Murray,  Esq.,  a  M3r8tery,^ — a  composition  which  would  not  dis- 
please the  clergy  nor  the  trade.  I  by  no  means  wish  you  to  do  what 
you  do  n't  like,  but  merely  to  say  what  you  will  do.  The  Vision  tmat 
be  published  by  some  one.  As  to  *  clamours,'  the  die  ia  east;  and, 
'come  one,  come  all,'  we  wHl  light  it  out— at  least  one  of  us." 


LETTER  CCCCXCVII. 
TO  luu  Mooas. 

**  Montenero,  Villa  Dupoy,  near  Leghorn,  June  8th,  1899. 

**  I  have  written  to  you  twice  through  the  medium  of  Murray,  and 
on  one  subject,  trite  enough, — ^the  loss  of  poor  little  Allegra  by  a  fever ; 
on  which  topic  I  shall  say  no  more— there  is  nothing  but  time. 

^  A  few  days  ago,  my  earliest  and  dearest  friend,  Lord  Clare,  came 
over  from  Geneva  on  purpose  to  see  me  before  he  returned  to  England. 
AiB  I  have  always  loved  him  (since  I  was  thirteen,  at  Harrow)  better 
than  any  {maU)  thing  in  the  world,  I  need  hardly  say  what  a  melan- 
choly pleasure  it  was  to  see  him  for  a  day  only;  for  he  was  obliged  to 
resume  his  journey  immediately.         •••••• 

I  have  heard,  also,  many  other  things  of  our  acquaintances  which  I 
did  not  know :  among  others,  that  •••••♦, 
Do  you  recollect,  in  the  year  of  revelry  1814,  the  ple^isantest  parties 
and  balls  all  over  Londoni  and  not  the  least  so  at  *  *  's.  Do  you  re- 
collect your  singing  duets  with  Lady  *  *,  and  my  flirtation  with  Lady 
*  *,  and  all  the  other  fooleries  of  the  time  ?  while  *  *  was  sighing. 
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and  Lady  *  *  offling  him  with  her  clear  hazel  eyes.    But  eight  yeans 
have  passed,  and  since  that  time,  *  •  has  •  •  •  •  •  •^  __  hag 

run  away  with  •••••;  and  mytm  (as  my  Nottinghamshire  Mends 

call  themselves)  mi|ht  as  well  have  thrown  n^elf  out  of  the  window 
while  you  were  singmg,  as  intennanied  where  f  did.    You  and  •  •  •  •  • 

have  come  off  the  best  of  us.  I  speak  merefy  of  my  marriage^  and 
its  consequences,  distresses,  and  calumnies;  for  I  have  been  mudi 
more  happy,  on  tibe  whole,  mac^,  than  I  ever  could  have  been  with     * 

I  have  read  the  recent  article  of  Jeffrey  in  a  fiaithful  transcription  of 
the  impartial  GaUgnani.  I  suppose  the  \aag  and  short  of  it  is,  that  he 
wishes  to  provoke  me  to  reply.  But  I  wont,  for  I  owe  him  a  good 
tnm  still  for  Ms  kindness  by-gone,  indeed,  {presume  that  the  present 
opportunity  of  attacking  me  again  was  irresistible ;  and  I  can't  blame 
him,  knowing  what  human  nature  is.  I  shall  make  but  one  remark  ^— 
what  does  be  mean  by  elaborate  t  The  whole  volume  was  written  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  in  the  tnidst  of  evolutions,  and  revolutions,  and 
persecntions,  and  proscriptions  of  all  who  interested  me  in  Italy.  They 
said  the  same  of  *Laia,'  which,  you  know,  was  written  amid  balls  and 
fooleries,  and  after  coming  home  from  masquerades  and  routs,  in  Uie 
summer  of  the  sovereigns.  Of  alll  have  ever  written,  they  axe  ocf- 
haps  the  most  carelessly  composed ;  and  their  faults,  whatever  uey 
may  be,  are  those  of  negligence,  and  not  of  labour.  I  do  not  think  this 
ameii^but  it  is  a  fact. 

^  Yours  ever  and  truly, 

**N.  B. 

**  P.8.  You  see  the  great  advantage  of  my  new  signatoie  ^— it  may 
either  stand  for  <^Nota  Bene*  or  *  Noel  Byron,'  and,  as  such,  will  save 
nmch  repetiticm,  in  writmg  either  books  or  lettien.  Sineel  caqiehere, 
I  haive  been  invited  on  board  of  the  American  squadron,  and  treated 
with  all  possible  honour  and  ceremony.  They  have  asked  me  to  sit 
forniypietare;  and,as|  was  going  away,  an  American  ladytooka 
lose  ntnn  me  (which  had  been  given  to  me  by  a  very  pretty  Italian 
lady  that  very  morning),  because.  As  said,  «8newas  detennined  to 
send  or  take  something  which  I  had  about  me  to  America.'  7%are  is 
a  kind  of  Lalla  Rookh  incident  for  you !  However,  all  diese  American 
honours  arise,  peihaps,  not  so  much  from  their  entirasiaam  for  my 
'  Poeshie,'  as  tneir  belief  in  my  dislike  to  the  English^— in  which  I 
have  the  sarisfjsu^on  to  coincide  with  them.  I  would  rather,  however, 
have  a  nod  from  an  American,  than  a  snuff-box  iiom  an  emperor." 


LETTER  COCCXCVIIL 

TO  MR.   ELUCI. 

**  Montenno,  Leghorn,  June  IStb,  1022. 
**wn  DCAs  nxiCB, 
*^  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  written  to  you,  but  I  have  not  fov- 
ffotten  your  kmdness,  and  I  am  now  going  to  tax  it— I  hope  not  too 
Eighly--but  do  iCi  be  alarmed,  it  is  not  a  loan,  but  tn/orma<u>n  which  1 
am  about  to  solicit.  By  your  extensive  connexions,  no  one  can  have 
better  opportunities  of  hearing  the  real  state  of  So/uih  America — I 
mean  Bohvar's  countiy.    I  have  many  years  had  transatlantic  projects 
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of  settlement,  and  what  I  .could  wish  from  you  would  be  some  infoim- 
ation  of  the  best  course  to  pursue,  and  some  letters  of  recommendation 
in  case  I  should  sail  for  Angostura.  I  am  told  that  land  is  very  cheap 
there ;  but  though  I  have  no  ffreat  disposable  funds  to  vest  in  sucn 
pnrcluses,  yet  my  income,  such  as  it  is,  would  be  sufllcient  in  any 
country  (except  England)  for  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  for  most  <rf 
its  luxuries.  The  war  there  is  now  over,  and  as  I  do  not  go  there  to 
ipeadaUf  but  to  settle  without  any  views  but  those  of  in&pendence 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  common  civil  rights,  I  should  presume  such 
an  arrival  would  not  be  unwelcome. 

^  All  I  request  of  you  is,  not  to  ciucourage  nor  aicourage,  but  to 
give  me  sodi  a  statement  as  you  think  prudent  and  proper.  I  do  not 
address  my  other  friends  upon  this  subject,  who  would  only  throw 
obstacles  in  my  way,  and  bore  me  to  return  to  England ;  which  I  never 
will  do,  unless  compelled  by  some  insuperable  cause.  I  have  a  quan- 
tity of  furniture,  books,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  which  I  could  easily  ship  from 
Leghorn ;  but  I  wish  to  '  look  before  I  leap'  over  the  Atlantic  Is  it 
tnie  that  for  a  few  thousand  dollars  a  large  tract  of  land  may  be  ob- 
tainedf  I  speak  of  South  America,  recollect.  I  have  read  some  pub- 
lications on  the  subject,  but  they  seemed  violent  and  vulflai  party 
productions.  Please  to  address  your  answer*  to  me  at  this  place, 
and  believe  me  ever  and  truly  yoursw  ^^^^ 

About  this  time  he  sat  for  his  picture  to  Mr.  West,  an  American 
artist,  who  has  himself  given*  in  one  of  our  periodical  publications,  the 
foUowinff  account  of  his  noble  sitter: — 

^  On  the  day  appointed,  I  arrived  at  two  o'clock,  and  began  the 
pietoie.  I  found  mm  a  bad  sitter.  He  talked  all  the  time,  and  asked 
a  Multitude  of  questioDs  about  America— how  I  liked  Italy,  what  I 
thought  of  the  Italians,  Ac  When  he  was  silent,  he  was  a  better 
sitter  than  before ;  for  he  assumed  a  countenance  that  did  not  belong 
to  him,  as  though  he  were  thinking  of  a  frontispiece  for  Childe  Harold. 
In  about  an  hour  our  first  sitting  terminated,  and  I  returned  to  Leg- 
horn, scarcely  able  to  persuade  myself  that  this  was  the  haughty  mis- 
anthrope whose  character  had  always  appeared  so  enveloped  in  gloom 
and  mystery,  for  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  manners 
more  gentle  and  attractive. 

^  The  next  day  I  returned  and  had  another  sitting  of  an  hour,  durin<^ 
which  he  seemed  anxious  to  know  what  I  should  make  of  my  under- 
taking. While  I  was  painting,  the  Window  from  which  I  received 
my  light  became  suddenly  darkened,  and  I  heard  a  isoice  exclaim '  e 
troppo  hello  r  I  turned  and  discovered  a  beautiful  female  stooping 
down  to  look  in,  the  ground  on  the  outside  being  on  a  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  window.  Her  long  golden  hair  liung  down  about  her 
lace  and  shoulders,  her  complexion  was  exquisite,  and  her  smile  com- 


*  The  answer  which  Mr.  EUice  retained  was,  as  might  be  expected,  strongly 
disBoasive  of  this  design.  The  wholly  disorganized  state  of  tne  coimtzy  uiid 
it«  inslitations,  which  it  would  take  ages,  peihaps,  to  restore  even  to  the  degree 
of  ioduidby  and  prosperity  which  it  lud  enjoyed  under  the  Spaniards,  rendered 
Golnmbia,  in  his  opmion,  one  of  the  last  places  in  the  world  to  which  a  man 
desirous  of  peace  and  quiet,  or  of  security  for  lus  person  and  property,  should 
resoii  as  an  esylum.  As  long  as  BoliYar  lived  and  maintained  his  authority, 
eveiy  rrfianoe,  Mr.  Ellice  addM,  might  be  placed  on  his  integrity  and  firmness ; 
baft  with  his  death  a  new  era  of  struggle  and  cooiusion  woiDd  be  sure  to  i 
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Dieted  one  of  the  most  romantic-looking  heads,  set  off  as  it  was  by  the 
bright  sun  behind  it,  which  I  had  ever  beheld.  Lord  Byron  invited 
her  to  come  in,  and  introduced  her  to  me  as  the  CNountess  GnicciolL 
He  seemed  very  fond  of  her,  and  I  wais  glad  of  her  presence,  for  the 
playful  manner  which  he  assumed  towards  her  made  mm  a  much  bet- 
ter sitter. 

"  The  next  day,  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the  progress  which  I  had 
made  in  his  likeness  had  given  satisfaction,  for,  when  we  were  alone, 
he  said  that  he  had  a  particular  favour  to  request  of  me*-would  I  grant 
it  t  I  said  I  should  be  happy  to  oblige  him,  and  he  enjoined  me  to  the 
nattering  task  of  painting  the  Countess  Guiccioli's  portrait  for  him. 
On  the  following  morning  I  began  it,  and,  after,  they  sat  alternately. 
He  gave  me  the  whole  history  of  his  connexion  withner,  and  said  that 
he  hoped  it  would  last  for  ever ;  at  any  rate,  it  should  not  be  his  fault 
if  it  did  not.  His  other  attachments  had  been  broken  off  by  no  fault 
ofhis. 

^  I  was  by  this  time  sufSciently  intimate  with  him  to  answer  his 
questions  as  to  what  I  thought  of  him  before  I  had  seen  him.  He 
laughed  much  at  the  idea  which  I  had  formed  of  him,  and  said,  *  Well* 
you  find  me  like  other  people,  do  you  not  V  He  often  afterward  re- 
peated, '  And  so  you  thought  me  a  finer  fellow,  did  yea  V  I  remem- 
ber once  telling  him,  that  notwithstanding  his  vivacity,  I  thought  my- 
self correct  in  at  least  one  estimate  which  I  had  made  of  him,  for  I 
still  conceived  that  he  was  not  a  happy  man.  He  inquired  eainestly 
what  reason  I  had  for  thinking  so,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  never 
observed  in  little  children,  after  a  paroxjnaon  of  grief,  that  they  had  at 
intervals  a  convulsive  or  tremulous  manner  of  drawing  in  a  long 
breath.  "Wherever  I  had  observed  this,  in  persons  of  whatever  age,  I 
had  always  found  that  it  came  from  sorrow.  He  said  the  thou^^t  was 
new  to  hun,  and  that  he  would  make  use  of  it 

.^Lord  Byron,  and  all  the  party,  left  Villa  Rossa  (the  name  of  their 
house)  in  a  few  days,  to  pack  up  their  things  in  their  house  at  Pisa. 
He  told  me  that  he  should  remam  a  few  days  there,  and  desired  me, 
if  I  could  do  any  thing  more  to  the  pictures,  to  come  and  stay  with 
him.  He  seemed  at  a  loss  where  to  go,  and  was,  I  thought,  on  the 
point  of  embarking  for  America.  I  was  with  him  at  Pisa  for  a  few 
days,  but  he  was  so  annoyed  by  the  police,  and  &e  weather  was  so 
hot,  that  I  thoui^t  it  doubtful  whether  I  could  improve  the  pictures, 
and,  taking  my  departure  one  morning  before  he  was  up,  I  wrote  him 
an  excuse  from  Leghorn.  Upon  the  whole-,  I  left  him  with  an  im-. 
pression  that  he  possessed  an  excellent  heart,  which  had  been  mis- 
construed on  all  hands  from  little  else  than  a  reckless  levity  o(  man- 
nevy  which  he  took  a  whimsicd.  pride  hi  opposing  to  those  of  0th^ 
people." 


LETTER  CCCCXCIX. 

TO  MR.   MURRAY. 

<'  Pisa,  July  6th,  1632. 

'*  I  return  you  the  revise.    I  have  softened  the  part  to  which  Gifford 

objectcfd,  and  changed  the  name  of  Michael  to  Raphael,  who  was  an 

anffel  of  gentler  sympathies.    By-the-way,  recollect  to  alter  Michael 

to  JiaphaM  in  the  $ceM  itself  throughout,  tor  I  haveonly  had  time  to  do 
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ioin  the  list  of  the  draiaatie  penQiUB»aiid  wvich  oni  aU  Acmho^- 
nutrkit  to  avoid  puzzlmg  the  printen.  I  have  giveQ  the  *  Ptnom  of 
QiwMcio  /UMRmt*  to  John  Hunt,  whkh  will  relieve  you  fiom  a  (S- 
knmia.  He  must  publish  it  at  his  <nm  risk,  asit  is  at  his  own  deaiie. 
Gi^  him  the  torrwUd  copy  w4iieh  Mr.  Kionaiid  had*  as  it  is  mitigaled 
partly,  and  abo  the  preface. 

••Yoaw^Ac'' 


LETTER  B. 

TO  KB.  MUaaAT. 

•<Pisa,Jnly8th,l8as. 

^Last  week  I  letumed  joa  the  packet  of  proofe.  Yoo  had, 
peihape,  better  not  publish  in  the  same  yolume  the  Po  and  Rimimi 
tianration* 

^I  haTe  eoDsigned  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Hunt  for  the  'Yisioii  of 
Jadment,*  which  you  will  handorer  to  hira.  Also  the*  Pukii,*oa- 
ginid  and  Italian,  and  any  jMvttftracto  of  mme;  for  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  is 
atrived  here,  and  thinks  or  oommencing  a  periodical  work,  to  whieh  I 
rilalleoBtrilmte.  I  do  not  propose  to  you  to  be  the  publisher,  because 
I  know  Ibit  you  are  unfriends^  but  all  things  in  your  caie,  eonspttht 
Tolone  BOW  in  the  press,  and  the  mannsoript  purebased  oC  Mr..  Mook^ 
eaa  be  giren  for  this  pmpose,  aecording  as  they  ace  wanted. 

^Witn  regard  to  wnat  you  say  about  your  *  want  of  memory,'  I  ea 
oidy  remark,  that  yon  inserted  the  note  to  Marino  Faliero  against  my 
poeitlfe  lerooation,  and  that  yen  omitted  the  Dedication  of  Saidana- 
palus  lo  Goethe  (place  it  before  the  TOlnme  now  in  theprassX  both  of 
wfaidi  were  things  not  veiy  agieeable  to  me,  and  which  I  eouid  wkk 
to  be  sffoWed  in  fotara,  as  they  might  be  with  a  vary  little  can^  or  a 
stenlememofandnm  in  your  pocket4M>ok. 

^  It  k  not  impoesible  that  I  may  have  three  or  four  canloa  of  Don 
Juan  ready  by  aalunn,or  a  little  later,  as  I  obtainedapermiBBiaAirom 
my  diotatiess  to  eontinne  itr^prmndid  cdwayt  it  was  to  be  mine 
guarded  and  deoorons  and  sentimental  in  the  continuation  than  in  the 
commencement  How  far  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  may  be 
seen,  peihaps,  by<«nd-by ;  but  the  embargo  was  only  taken  off  upon 
tiMse  stipulatiims.    You  can  answer  at  your  leisure. 

''Youi^te.** 


LETTER  DL 

TO  Mil.  MOORE. 

"^  Pisa,  July  12th,  1839. 
**  I  hare  written  to  you  lately,  but  not  in  answer  to  your  last  letter 
of  about  a  fortnight  ago.  X  wish  to  know  (and  request. an  answer  to 
that  point)  what  became  of  the  stanzas  to  Wellington  (intended  to  open 
a  canto  of  Don  Joan  with),  which  I  sent  you  several  months  ago.  If 
they  have  fallen  into  Murray^s  hands,  he  and  the  Tories  wiU  rappieas 
tliBm»  as  those  lines  rate  that  heio  at  his  real  value.  Pray  be  eiiplicit 
on  this,  as  I  have  no  other  copy,  having  sent  you  the  ori^nal;  am  if 
yon  have  them,  let  mo  have  l^ol  again,  or  a  cew  correct.     *      *    .* 
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*^1  subscribed  at  Leghorn  two  hundred  Tuscan  crowns  to  your 
•Irishism  committee :  it  is  about  a  thousand  francs,  more  or  less.  As 
Sir  C.  S.,  who  receives  thirteen  thousand  a-year  of  the  public  money, 
could  not  afford  more  than  a  thousand  livres  out  of  his  enormous 
salary,  it  would  have  appeared  ostentatious  in  a  private  individual  to 
pretend  to  surpass  him ;  and  therefore  t  have  sent  but  the  above  sum, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  receipt**  ' 

^  Leigh  Hunt  is  here,  after  a  voyage  of  eight  months,  during  which 
he  has,  I  presume,  made  the  Periplus  of  Hanno»the  Carthaginian,  and 
with  much  the  same  speed*  He  is  setting  up  a  Journal,  to  which  I 
have  promised  to  contribute  $  and  in  the  first  number  the  '  Vision 
of  Judgment,  by  Quevedo  Redhrivus,'  will  probably  appear,  with  other 
articles. 

"  Caii  you  give  os  any  thing  1  He  seems  sanguine  about  the  matter, 
but  (entre  nous)  I  am  not*  I  do  not,  however,  like  to  put  him  out  of 
spirits  by  saying  so ;  for  he  is  bilious  and  unwelL  Do,  pray,  answer 
mi$  letter  immediately* 

**  Do  send  Hunt  any  thing,  in  prose  or  verse,  of  yours,  to  start  him 
handsomely— any  Ivrical,  meal,  er  what  you  please. 

••Has  not  your  Potato  Committee  been  blundering!  Your  adver- 
tisement sa^  that  Mr.  L.  Callagfaan  (a  queer  name  for  a  banker)  halh 
been  disposing  of  money  in  Ireland  *  sans  authority  of  the  Committee.' 
I  suppose  it  will  end  in  Callag^an's  calling  out  the  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  which  carries  pistols  in  his  pocket,  of  course* 

^  When  you  can  spare  time  from  dvetting,  coquettinfft  and  daret- 
ting  with  your  Hibernians  of  both  sexes,  let  me  have  a  Tine  from  yon. 
I  doubt  whether  Paris  is  a  good  ptauce  for  the  composition  of  3rour  new 
poesy*** 


LETTER  DH. 

TO  MR.  MOORK. 

"^  Pisa,  Auffust  8thf  1833. 

**  You  will  have  heard  by  this  time  that  Shelley  and  another  gentle- 
man  (Captain  WilUams)  were  drowned  about  a  month  affo  (a  month 
yesterday),  in  a  squall  off  the  Gulf  of  Spezia.  There  is  thus  another 
man  ffone,  about  whom  the  world  was  ill-naturedly,  and  ignorantly,  and 
brutally  mistaken.  It  will,  perhaps,  do  him  justice  nawj  when  he  ^can 
be  no  better  for  it.t 

^  I  have  not  seen  the  thing  you  niention,^  and  only  heard  of  it  casu- 

*  **  Raceired  firam  Mr.  Henry  Dunn  the  sum  of  two  hundred  Tnecan  crowns 
(for  account  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Noel  Byron),  for  the  puipoee  of 
assiBting  the  Irish  poor.  **  Thomas  HalL 

M  Leghorn,  9th  July,  1822.    Tuscan  crowns,  200.** 

t  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray,  of  an  earlier  date,  which  has  been  omitted  to  avoid 
TepeititkfDMi  he  says  on  the  same  subject: — ^*<You  were  all  mistaken  about 
Shelley, 'Who  was,  without  exception,  the  best  and  least  selfish  man  I  ever  knew.** 
There  is  also  another  passage  in  the  same  letter  which,  for  its  perfect  truth,  I 
must  quote : — <*  I  have  received  your  scrap,  with  Heniy  Dmi^s  letter  enclosed. 
It  is  just  like  him— always  kind  and  ready  to  oblige  his  old  friends." 

t  A  book  which  had  just  appeared,  entitled  **  Memeiis  of  the  Rtghl  Hon. 
"Lord  Byron." 

Vol.  It.— Dd 
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ally,  nor  have  I  any  desire.  Tlie  price  is,  as  1  saw  in  some  adrertne- 
roeiits,  fourteen  shillings,  which  is  too  much  to  pay  for  a  libel  on 
one*8  self.  Some  one  said  in  a  letter,  that  it  was  a  Doctor  Waikins, 
who  deals  in  the  life  and  libel  line.  It  most  hare  diminished  your 
natural  pleasure,  as  a  friend  (vide  Rochefoucault),  to  see  yourself  in  it. 

^  Witn  regard  to  the  Blackwood  fellows,  I  never  published  any  thing 
against  them ;  nor,  indeed,  have  seen  their  magazine  (except  in  Galig- 
nani^s  extracts)  for  these  three  years  past.  I  once  wrote,  a  good  whSe 
ago,  some  remarks*  on  their  review  of  Don  Juan,  but  saying  veiY 
little  about  themselves* — and  these  were  not  published.  If  you  think 
that  I  ought  to  follow  your  examplef  (and  I  like  to  be  in  your  company 
when  I  canj  in  contradicting  their  impudence,  you  may  shape  this  de- 
claration or  mine  into  a  similar  para|[raph  for  me.  It  is  possible  tiiu 
you  may  have  seen  the  little  I  did  wnte  (and  never  published)  at  Mur- 
ray's ;  it  contained  much  more  about  Southey  than  about  the  Blacks. 

**  If  you  think  that  I  ought  to  do  any  thing  about  Watkins^s  book,  1 
should  not  care  much  about  publishing  my  Memoir  mnv,  should  it  be 
necessary  to  counteract  the  fellow.  But  in  that  case,  I  should  like  to 
look  over  the  press  myself.  Let  me  know  what  you  think,  or  whether 
I  had  better  not} — at  least,  not  the  second  part,  which  touches  on  the 
actual  confines  of  still  existing  matters. 

^  I  have  written  three  more  Cantos  of  Don  Juan,  and  am  hovering 
on  the  brink  of  another  (the  ninth).  The  reason  I  want  the  stanzas 
again  which  I  sent  you  is,  that  as  these  cantos  contain  a  full  detafl 
(like  the  storm  in  Canto  Second)  of  the  siege  and  assault  of  Ismad, 
with  much  of  sarcasm  on  those  butchers  in  large  business,  your  mer- 
cenary soldiery,  it  is  a  good  opportunity  of  gracing  the  poem  witii 
••••*.  With  these  things  and  these  fellows,  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  present  clash  of  philosophy  and  tyranny,  to  throw 
away  the  scabbard.  I  know  it  is  against  fearful  odds;  but  the  battle 
must  be  fought ;  and  it  wfll  be  eventually  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
whatever  it  may  be  for  the  individual  who  risks  himself. 

**What  do  you  think  of  your  Irish  bishop?  Do  you  remember 
Swift's  line,  ^  Let  me  have  a  ftarrodb— a  fi^  for  the  dergyJ*  This  seems 
to  have  been  his  reverence's  motto.       •  •  •  •        • 

•  ••••••«• 

«  Yours,  Ac.*^ 


LETTER  DHL 

TO  MS.  MOOBS. 

*«  Pisa,  August  97th,  1893. 
^  It  is  boring  to  trouble  you  with  *  such  small  gear ;'  but  it  must  be 
owned  that  I  eiiould  be  glad  if  you  would  inquire  whether  my  Irish 
subscription  ever  reached  the  Committee  in  Paris  from  Leghorn.  My 
reasons,  like  Vellum's,  '  are  threefold ;'  First,  I  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  all  almoners,  or  remitters  of  benevolent  cash ;  second,  I  do  suspect 
that  the  said  Committee,  having  in  part  served  its  time  to  timesermg, 

*  The  remarkable  pamphlet  firom  which  extncta  have  been  already  given  in 
thia  volume. 

t  It  had  been  asaeited,  in  a  late  number  of  Blackwood,  that  both  Lord  Byron 
and  myaelf  were  employvd  in  writing  aatixea  against  that  Magazine. 
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may  have  kept  back  the  acknowledgment  of  an  obnoxious  politician's 
name  in  their  lists ;  and»  third,  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  I  shall  one  day  be 
twitted  by  the  government  scribes  for  having  been  a  professor  of  love 
for  Ireland,  and  not  coming  forward  with  the  others  m  her  distresses. 

**It  is  not,  as  you  may  opine,  that  I  am  ambitious  of  having 'my 
name  in  the  papers,  as  I  can  have  that  any  day  in  the  week  gratis. 
All  I  want  is,  to  know  if  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hall  did  or  did  not 
remit  my  subscription  (300  scudi  of  Tuscany,  or  about  a  thousand 
francs,  more  or  less)  to  the  Committee  at  Paris. 

"  The  other  day  at  Viareggio,  I  thought  proper  to  swim  off  to  my 
schooner  (the  BoUvar)  in  the  ofiing,  and  thence  to  shore  again — about 
three  miles,  or  better,  in  all.  As  it  was  at  midday,  under  a  broiling 
sun,  the  consequence  has  been  a  feverish  attack,  and  my  whole  skin 's 
coming  off,  after  going  through  the  process  of  one  large  continuous 
blister,  raised  by  the  sun  and  sea  together.  I  have  suffered  much 
pain ;  not  being  able  to  lie  on  my  back,  or  even  side ;  for  my  shoulders 
and  arms  were  equally  St.  Bartholomewed.  But  it  is  over,— ^and  I 
have  got  a  new  skin,  and  am  as  glossy  as  a  snake  in  its  new  suit. 

^  We  have  been  burning  the  bodies  of  Shelley  and  Williams  on  the 
seashore,  to  render  tliem  fit  for  removal  and  regular  interment.  You 
can  have  no  idea  what  an  extraordinary  effect  such  a  funeral  pile  has, 
on  a  desolate  shore,  with  mountains  in  the  back-ground  and  the  sea 
before,  and  the  singular  appearance  the  salt  and  frankincense  gave  to 
the  flame.  All  of  Shelley  was  consumed,  except  his  keartj  which 
would  not  take  the  flame,  and  is  now  preserved  in  spirits  of  wine. 

^  Your  old  acquaintance,  Londonderry,  has  quietly  died  at  North 
Cray!  and  the  virtuous  De  Witt  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace ! 
What  a  lucky  •  •  •  •  •  the  Irishman  has  been  in 
his  life  and  end.*    In  him  your  Irish  Franklin  est  mort! 

*^  Leigh  Hunt  is  sweating  articles  for  his  new  Journal ;  and  both  he 
and  I  think  it  somewhat  shabby  in  you  not  to  contribute.  Will  you 
become  one  of  the  properrioters  ?  '  Do,  and  we  go  snacks.'  I  recom- 
mend you  to  think  twice  before  you  respond  in  the  negative. 

^  I  have  nearly  (quite  three)  four  new  cantos  of  Don  Juan  ready.  I 
obtained  permission  from  the  female  Censor  Mormn  of  my  morals  to 
continue  it,  provided  it  were  immaculate ;  so  I  have  been  as  decent  as 
need  be.  There  is  a  deal  of  war — a  siege,  and  all  that,  in  the  style, 
graphical  and  technical,  of  the  shipwreck  in  Canto  Second,  which 
'  took,'  as  they  say,  in  the  Row. 

"Yours,  &c. 

"  P.S.  That  •  •  •  Galignani  has  about  ten  lies  in  one  para* 
graph.  It  was  not  a  Bible  that  was  found  in  Shelley's  pocket,  but 
John  Keats's  poems.  However,  it  would  not  have  been  strange,  for 
he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Scripture  as  a  composition,  /did  not  send 
my  bust  to  the  academy  of  New- York;  but  I  sat  for  my  picture  to 
young  West,  an  American  artist,  at  the  request  of  some  members  of 
that  Academy  to  him  that  he  would  take  my  portrait, — ^for  the  Academy, 
I  believe. 

"  I  had,  and  still  have,  thoughts  of  South  America,  but  am  fluctuat- 
ing between  it  and  Greece.  I  should  have  ^ne,  long  ago,  to  one  of 
them,  but  for  my  liaison  with  the  Countess  6'. ;  for  love,  in  these  days, 
IS  little  compatible  with  glory.    She  would  be  delighted  to  go  too ;  but 

*  The  pATticolan  of  this  event  had,  it  is  evident,  rot  yet  reached  him. 
DdS 
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I  do  not  ehooie  to  expose  her  to  t  longToymge,  and  t  reiideiioe  ta  m 
unaettled  coontiy,  where  I  shall  probably  take  a  part  of  aome  soit.^ 

Boon  after  the  above  letters  were  written.  Lord  Byron  removed  to 
Genoa,  having  taken  a  hoose,  eaUed  the  Villa  SahizaK),  at  Albaro»  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  that  city.  fVom  the  time  of  the  unlucky  sqoabbte 
with  the  seiigeant-major  at  Pisa,  his  tranquillity  had  been  considerably 
broken  in  upon,  as  well  b^  the  judicial  iiKiuiries  consequent  inpon  that 
event,  as  by  the  many  simster  ramours  and  suipicions  to  which  it  gave 
rise.  Though  the  wounded  man  had  recovered,  his  friends  all  vowed 
vengeance  with  the  dagger :  and  the  sensation  which  the  affair  and  its 
various  consequences  nod  produced  wasr^-to  Madame  Ouiocioli,  more 
particulariy,  from  the  situation  in  wtdch  her  family  stood,  in  regard  1» 
politicsr-distressing  and  alarming.  While  the  impression,  too,  of  this 
event  was  still  recent,  another  circumstance  occurred  which,  thongk 
eomparativdy  unimportant,  had  the  unlucky  eflect  of  again  dnwing 
the  attention  of  the  Tuscans  to  their  new  visiters.  During  Lord  Bjf- 
ron's  short  visit  to  Leg^m,  a  Swiss  servant  in  his  employ  having 
ouanreUed,  on  some  occasion,  with  the  brother  of  Madame  Guiccioli, 
drew  his  knife  upon  the  young  Count,  and  wounded  hun  slightly  oa 
the  cheek.  This  afihty,  happening  so  soon  afler  the  other,  was  pro- 
ductive also  of  so  much  notice  and  conversation,  that  the  Tuscan  govern- 
ment, in  its  horror  of  every  thmg  like  disturbance,  thought  itself  called 
opon  to  interfere ;  and  ordere  were  accordingly  issued,  Uiat  within  four 
days,  the  two  Counts  Gamba,  father  and  son,  should  depart  fromTbs- 
ean^.  To  Lord  Byron  this  decision  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  pro- 
voking and  disconcerting ;  it  being  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  Guic- 
cioli^s  separation  from  ner  husband,  that  she  should  thenceforward 
reside  under  the  same  roof  with  her  father.  After  balancing  in  lus 
mind  between  various  projects, — sometimes  thinking  of  Geneva,  and 
soiiv^times,  as  we  kwve  seen,  of  South  America,— 4ie  at  length  decided, 
for  M.!  present,  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Genoa. 

ills  habits  of  life,  while  at  Pisa,  had  but  very  little  di(fered,r--exeept 
In  the  new  line  of  society  into  which  his  introduction  to  Shelle^^s 
friends  led  him,— from  the  usual  monotonoos  routine  in  wluch,  so  sin- 
gularly for  one  of  his  desultory  disposition,  the  daily  course  oC  his 
existence  had  now,  for  some  years,  flowed.  At  two,  he  usually  break- 
fasted, and  at  three,  or,  as  the  yezr  advanced,  four  o^dock,  tme  ner* 
sons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  him  in  his  ridea,  cakUed 
upon  him.  After,  occasionally,  a  game  of  billiards,  he  prooeededy— 
purposely  to  avoid  starers,  in  his  carriage^ — as  far  as  the  gates  of  the 
town,  where  his  horses  met  him.  At  first  the  route  he  chose  for  tfiese 
rides  was  in  the  direction  of  the  Cascine  and  of  the  pine-forest  thai 
reaches  towards  the  sea ;  but  having  found  a  spot  more  convenient  for 
his  pistol  exercise  on  the  road  leading  from  tlie  Porta  alia  Spiaggia  to 
the  east  of  the  city,  he  took  daily  this  course  during  the  remaimkr  of 
his  stay.  When  arrived  at  the  Podere  or  farm,  in  the  garden  of  which 
they  were  allowed  to  erect  their  target,  his  friends  and  he  dismounted, 
and  after  devotinj;  about  half  an  hour  to  a  trial  of  skill  at  the  pistoU 
returned,  a  little  before  sunset,  into  the  city. 

"^  Lord  Byron,**  exys  a  friend  who  was  sometimes  present  at  their 
practising,  **  was  the  best  marksman.  Shelley,  and  Williams,  and 
Trelawney,  often  made  as  good  shots  as  he — but  they  were  not  so  ceiu 
tain ;  and  he,  though  his  hand  trembled  violently,  never  missed,  for  he 
calculated  on  this  vibration,  and  depended  entirely  on  his  ey«»    Once 
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after  deoMdialiiii^  his  iDBi^  he  set  up  a  slender  cane,  whose  colour, 
neaily  the  same  as  the  gravel  in  which  it  was  fixed,  mif  ht  well  have 
deoeived  him,  and  at  twenty  paces  he  divided  it  with  his  bidlet.  His 
joy  at  a  good  shot,  and  his  vexation  at  a  failure,  was  great— and  when 
we  met  him  on  his  return,  his  cold  salutation,  or  joyous  laugh,  told 
the  tale  of  the  day*s  success.** 

For  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he  now  found  himself 
tempted  to  give  dinner-parties ;  his  guesu  being,  besides  Count  Qamba 
and  Shelley,  Mr.  Williams,  Captain  Modwin,  Mr.  Taafe,  and  Mr.  Tre- 
la  wney ;— and  **  never,**  as  Lis  friend  Shelley  used  to  say,  ^  did  he  dis- 
play himself  to  more  advantage  than  on  these  occasions ;  being  at 
once  polite  and  cordial,  lull  of  social  hilarity  and  the  most  perfect 
oood-humour;  never  diverging  into  ungraceful  merriment,  and  yet 
Eecoanff  up  the  spirit  of  hveliness  throughnot  the  evening.**  About 
midnignt  ms  guests  generally  left  him,  with  the  exception  of  Captain 
Medwin,  who  used  to  remain,  as  I  understand,  talking  and  drinkinr 
with  his  noble  host  till  far  into  die  moming;  and  to  the  careiese,  half 
mystifying  eon6dences  of  these  nocturnal  sittings,  implichly  listened 
to  and  confusedly  recollected,  we  owe  the  volume  with  which  Cafv 
tain  Medwin,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  noble  poet,  fovouied  the 
world. 

On  the  subject  of  this  and  other  such  intimacies  formed  by  Lord 
Byron,  not  only  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  but  throughout 
his  whole  hfe,  it  would  be  difllcult  to  advance  any  thing  more  judicious, 
or  more  demonstrative  <^  a  true  knowledge  of  his  character,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  foHowiuff  remaiks  of  one  who  had  studied  him  with  her 
whole  heart,— -who  had  learned  to  regard  him  with  the  eyes  of  good 
sense,  as  well  as  of  affection,  and  whose  stronff  love,  in  short,  was 
founded  upon  a  basis  the  most  creditable  both  to  him  and  herself,— the 
bein^  able  to  understand  him.* 

^  We  continued  in  Pisa  even  more  rigorously  to  absent  ourselves 
from  society.  However,  as  there  were  a  good  many  English  in  Pisa» 
he  could  not  avoid  becoming  acquainted  with  various  friends  of  Shelley, 
among  which  number  was  Mr.  Medwin.  They  followed  him  in  his 
rides,  dined  with  him,  and  felt  themselves  happy,  of  course,  in  the  ap- 
parent intimacy  in  which  they  lived  with  so  renowned  a  man ;  but  not 
one  of  them  was  admitted  to  any  part  of  bis  friendshipr  which,  indeed, 
he  did  not  easily  accord.  He  had  a  great  affection  (or  Shelley,  and  a 
great  esteem  for  his  character  and  talents ;  but  he  was  not  his  friend  in 
the  most  exteiisive  sense  of  that  word.  Sometimes,  when  ^leaking 
oi  his  friends  and  of  friendship,  as  also  of  love,  and  of  every  other  noble 
amotion  of  the  soul,  his  expressions  might  inspire  doubts  concerning 
his  sentiments  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  The  feeling  of  the 
moment  regulated  his  speech,  and,  besides,  he  liked  to  play  the  part  of 
singularity— and  sometimes  worse,— ^more  eepecially  with  those  whom 
he  suspected  of  endeavouring  to  make  discoveries  as  to  his  real  cha^ 
racter ;  but  it  was  only  mean  minds  and  superf!eial  observers  that  could 
be  deceived  in  him.  It  was  necessary  to  consider  his  actioos  to  per- 
ceive the  contradiction  they  bore  to  his  words ;  it  was  necessary  to  be 

*  **Hj  poor  ZiBimennan,  who  now  will  nndentand  tii«e  1"— ssch  was  ths 
towfthing  moeh  addraued  to  Zimmenuoi  by  his  wiio,  on  her  deslMMd,  and 
tfaero  is  miidiad  in  tfaoM  f >w  woida  all  that  a  IMS  of  moifaid  aauOilifty  aonst  b^ 
pOBdant  for  upon  the  tondet  and  latf^fingottiBg  toknuua  of  the  womMi  with 
ihaisi    ' 
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witness  of  certain  moments,  during  which  unforeseen  and  inyolantaiy 
emotion  forced  him  to  give  himself  entirely  up  to  his  feelings ;  aad 
whoever  beheld  him  then,  became  aware  of  the  stores  of  sensibility 
and  goodness  of  which  his  noble  heart  was  full. 

^  Among  the  many  occasions  I  had  of  seeing  him  thus  OTerpowered, 
I  shall  mention  one  relative  to  his  feelings  of  friendship.  A  few  days 
before  leaving  Pisa,  we  were  one  evening  seated  in  the  garden  of  the 
Palazao  Lanfranchi.  A  soft  melancholy  was  spread  over  his  coun- 
tenance ; — ^he  recalled  to  mind  the  events  of  his  life ;  compared  them 
with  his  present  situation  and  with  that  which  it  might  have  been  if  his 
ajffection  for  me  had  not  caused  him  to  remain  in  Italy,  saying  things 
which  would  have  made  earth  a  paradise  for  me,  but  that  even  then  a 
presentiment  that  I  should  lose  all  this  happiness  tormented  me.  At 
this  moment  a  servant  announced  Mr.  Hobhouse.  The  sli^t  shade  of 
melancholy  difi^sed  over  Lord  Byron's  face  gave  instant  place  to  the 
liveliest  joy ;  but  it  was  so  great,  that  it  almost  deprived  him  of  strength. 
A  fearful  paleness  came  over  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  were  fiOed  with 
tears  as  he  embraced  his  friend.  His  emotion  was  so  great  that  he  was 
forced  to  sit  down. 

^'  Lord  Clare's  visit  also  occasioned  him  extreme  delight.  He  had  a 
great  afTectiop  for  Lord  Clare,  and  was  very  happy  during  the  short 
visit  that  he  paid  him  at  Leghorn.  The  day  on  which  they  separated 
was  a  melancholy  one  for  Lord  Byron.  '  I  have  a  presentiment  that  I 
shall  never  see  him  more,'  he  said,  and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  The 
same  melancholy  came  over  him  during  the  first  weeks  that  succeeded 
to  Lord  Clare's  departure,  whenever  his  conversation  happened  to  fail 
upon  this  friend."* 

*  '*  In  Pisa  abbiamo  continuato  anchn  piil  rigbromnenta  a  Tivere  lontano  dalla 
society  EssendoBi  pero  in  Pisa  moiti  In^lesi  e^U  non  potd  escussari  dal  fare  la 
conoscenza  di  Taiii  amici  di  Shelley,  fra  i  quah  uno  m  Mr.  Medwin.  Essi  lo 
seffuitaTano  al  jpasseggio,  praxizavono  con  lui  e  ceitamente  si  (enevano  felici 
deUa  apnarento  intimitS  che  loro  accordava  an  uomo  cosl  superioie.  Ma  nes- 
«uno  di  loro  fii  ammesso  mai  a  porta  della  sua  amicizia,  che  e^  dod  era  facile  & 
accordare.  Per  Shelley  egli  aveva  dell'  afiezione,  e  molta  stuna  pel  buo  carat- 
tare  e  pel  Buo  talento,  ma  non  era  suo  amico  nel  estensione  del  senso  che  m.  deva 
dare  alia  parola  amicizia.  Talvolta  parlando  egli  de'  suoi  amid,  e  dell'  amidzia, 
oome  pure  dell'  amore,  e  di  ogni  altro  nobile  sentimento  dell'  anima,  poterano  i 
eooi  disoorsi  far  naacere  dei  dabbii  sui  veri  moi  sentimenti,  e  solla  bontadel  suo 
core.  Una  impressione  momentanea  regola^a  i  suoi  discorsi ;  e  di  pii^  ecli 
amara  viche  a  rappresentare  un  personaggio  bizzarro,  e  qualche  volte  anc&e 
peggio,~-0pedalmente  con  quelli  che  egli  pensava  velessero  studiare  e  &re  delle 
scoporte  siu  suo  carattere.  Ma  nell'  inffanno  non  poteva  cadere  che  una  piocob 
mente,  e  on  osservatore  superficiale.  Biso^fnava  esaminare  le  sue  azioni  per 
sentire  tutta  lo  contraddizione  che  era  fira  di  esse  e  i  suoi  disoorsi ;  bisogoaTa 
vederlo  in  certi  momenti  in  cui  per  una  emozione  improvisa  e  pi&  forte  delU  sua 
volenti  la  sua  anima  si  abbandonava  interamente  a  se  stessa ; — biaognava  ve> 
derlo  allora  per  scoprire  i  tesori  di  sensiUlita  e  di  bonti  che  erano  in  queUa  no- 
bile anima. 

<*  Fra  le  tante  volte  che  io  I'ho  veduto  in  simili  circostanze  ne  ricordero  nnr 
che  risguarda  1  suoi  sentimenti  di  amicizia.  Pochi  giomi  prima  £  lasciaie  Pisa 
eravamo  verso  sera  insieme  seduti  nel  giaidino  del  Palazzo  LanfranchL  Una 
dolce  malinconia  era  spaisa  sul  suo  viso.  Effli  riandava  col  pensiero  gli  aweni- 
menti  della  sua  vita  e  faceva  ilconfronto  coUe  attuale  sue  situazione  e  quella 
che  avrebbe  potuta  ossere  sa  la  ma  aflfezione  per  me  non  lo  avesse  fatto  lasftan 
in  Italia ;  e  atceva  cose  che  avrebbero  resa  per  me  la  terra  un  paiadiso,  se  guk 
sino  d'alloia  il  pressentimento  di  peideie  tanta  felicUi  non  mi  avessa  tiirmimnta 
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Of  his  feelings  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  AUegra,  this  lady  gives 
the  following  account  :—•*  On  the  occasion  also  of  the  death  of  his 
natural  daughter,  I  saw  in  his  n-ief  the  excess  of  paternal  tenderness. 
His  conduct  towards  this  child  was  always  that  of  a  fond  father;  but 
no  one  would  have  guessed  from  his  expressions  that  he  felt  this  affec- 
tion  for  her.  He  was  dreadfully  agitated  by  the  first  intelligence  of 
her  illness;  and  when  afterward  that  of  her  death  arrived,  I  was 
obliged  to  fulfil  the  melancholy  task  of  communicating  it  to  him.  The 
memory  of  that  frightful  moment  is  stamped  indelibly  on  my  mind. 
For  several  evenings  he  had  not  left  his  house ;  I  therefore  went  to 
him.  His  first  question  was  relative  to  the  courier  he  had  despatched 
for  tidings  of  his  daughter,  and  whose  delay  disquieted  him.  After  a 
short  interval  of  suspense,  with  every  caution  which  my  own  sorrow 
sug;gested,  I  deprived  him  of  all  hope  of  the  child*s  recovery.  '  I  un- 
derstand,' said  ne, — *  it  is  enough,  say  no  more.'  A  mortal  paleness 
spread  itself  over  his  face,  his  strength  failed  him,  and  he  sunk  into  a 
seat.  His  look  was  fixed,  and  the  expression  such  that  I  began  to 
fear  for  his  reason;  he  did  not  shed  a  tear,  and  his  countenance  mani- 
fested so  hopeless,  so  profound,  so  sublime  a  sorrow,  that  at  the  mo- 
ment he  appeared  a  beinff  of  a  nature  superior  to  humanity.  He 
remained  immoveable  in  the  same  attitude  for  an  hour,  and  no  con- 
solation which  I  endeavoured  to  afibrd  liim  seemed  to  reach  his 
ears,  far  less  his  heart.  But  enough  of  this  sad  episode,  on  which  I 
cannot  linger,  even  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  without  re- 
newing in  my  own  heart  the  awful  wretchedness  of  that  day.  He 
desired  to  be  left  alone,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him.  I  found  him 
on  the  following  morning  tranquillized,  and  with  an  expression  of 
relicious  resignation  on  his  features.  '  She  is  more  fortunate  than  we 
are,' he  said;  'besides,  her  position  in  the  world  would  scarcely  have  . 
allowed  her  to  be  happy.  It  is  God's  will— let  us  mention  it  no  more.' 
And  from  that  day  be  would  never  pronounce  her  name ;  but  became 
more  anxious  when  he  spoke  of  Ada, — so  much  so  as  to  disquiet  him- 
self wlien  the  usual  accounts  sent  him  were  for  a  post  or  two  de- 
layed."* 

In  'qaerto  mentre  un  dnnestico  annimcio  Mr.  Hobhouse.  La  legffiera  tinta 
di  roafinconia  ipaTaa  mi)  viao  di  Bjnroi  fece  laogo  subitamente  aUa  piu  viva 
gioia ;  ma  easa  ra  coal  'bvtn  che  sAi  tolae  quasi  le  forze.  Uu  pallore  coinmo- 
vente  rioopene  il  ano  vojto,  e  nell' abbracciare  il  siio  amico  i  suoi  occhi  erano 
pieni  di  lacrime  di  contento.  E  I'emozione  fu  cosl  forte  che  egli  fii  obbligato 
di  aederti,  aentendoai  mancare  le  fone. 

**  La  venuta  pure  di  Lord  Clare  fu  per  ltd  un  epoca  di  grande  felicitL     Eflrli 
amava  Mmimamente  Lord  Clare — effh  era  coal  felice  in  quel  brove  tempo  che 


veduto  ^  varii  aettimanie  dopo  la  partonza  di  Lord  Clare,  ogni  qual  volta  il 
diacOTSo  cadera  sopra  di  codesto  il  auo  amico." 

*  "  Neir  oocaaioiie  pure  delta  morire  della  sua  figlia  naturale  io  ho  veduto 
nel  auo  dolore  tuttocio  che  vi  d  di  plu  profondo  nella  tenerezza  patema.  La 
aua  eondotta  verBO  di  codeata  fanciulla  era  stata  aempre  quella  del  padre  il  pid 
amoTOBO ;  ma  dalle  di  \u\  parole  non  si  sarebbe  ffiudicato  che  aveaae  tanta  affe- 
zione  per  lei.  Alia  prima  notizia  dA\&  di  lei  muattia  egU  fii  sommamente  agi- 
tato ;  ginnse  poi  la  notizia  della  morte,  ed  io  dovessi  esercitare  il  trisCo  uficio 
di  participarla  a  Lord  Bjrron.  Quel  aensibile  momento  sard  indeldbile  nella 
mia  SMmoria.    EgU  non  usciva  da  varii  gtomi  la  aera :  io  andai  dunqae  da  Ink 
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The  melancholy  death  of  poor  SheBey,  whicb  happened,  as  we 
have  seen,  also  during  thia  period,  seems  to  have  affected  Lord  Byipn's 
mind  less  with  p^rief  Tor  the  actual  loss  of  his  friend,  than  with  bitter 
indignation  agamst  those  who  had,  tlirough  life,  so  gcossly  misrepre- 
sented him;  and  never,  certainly,  was  tnere  an  instance  where  the 
supposed  absence  of  all  religion  in  an  individual  was  assumed  so 
eafferly  as  an  excuse  for  the  entire  absence  of  truth  and  charity  in 
juoginff  him.  Thoua^  never  personally  acquainted  with  BIr.  SbeUey, 
I  can  join  freely  ivitn  those  who  most  loved  him  in  admiring  the  va- 
rious excellencies  of  his  heart  and  genius,  and  lamenting  the  too 
early  doom  that  robbed  us  of  the  mature  fruits  of  both.  His  short  life 
had  been,  like  his  poetry,  a  sort  of  bright,  erroneous  dream,— false  in 
the  ^neral  principles  on  which  it  proceeded,  though  beautiful  and  at- 
tachmg  in  most  of  the  details.  Had  full  time  been  allowed  for  the 
^  over-lighf  of  his  imagination  to  have  been  tempered  down  by  the 
judgment  which,  in  him,  was  still  in  reserve,  the  world  at  large  would 
have  been  taught  to  pay  that  hig^  homage  to  his  genius  whidi  those 
only  who  saw  what  he  was  capable  of  can  now  be  expected  to  accord 
to  It. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Cowell,  pla3ring  a  visit  to  Lord 
Byron  at  Genoa,  was  told  by  him  that  some  friends  of  Mr.  Shelley, 
sitting  together  one  evening,  had  seen  that  gentleman,  distinctly,  as 
they  thought,  walk  into  a  fittle  wood  at  Leri<H,  when  at  the  same 
moment,  as  they  afterward  discovered,  he  was  far  away,  in  quite  a 
different  direction.  **  This,**  added  Lord  Byron,  in  a  low,  awe-struck 
tone  of  voice,  ^  was  but  ten  days  before  poor  Shelley  died." 


LETTER  DIV. 

TO  xa.  mraBAT. 

*^  Genoa,  October  9th,  1889L 
•*  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  as  you  explain  it,  I  have  no  objec 
tion,  on  yovr  account,  to  omit  those  passages  in  the  new  Mystery  (which 
were  marked  in  the  half-sheet  sent  the  other  day  to  Pisa),  or  the  pas- 
sage in  Cain ;— but  why  not  be  open,  and  say  so  ^  first  ?  You  should 
be  more  straight-forwaupd  on  every  account. 

La  priiDA  domanda  che  effli  mi  fece  fd  xelativa  al  Corriere  che  egli  aveva  qie- 
dito  per  ayere  notizie  deUa  sua  figlia,  e  di  cui  il  retaido  lo  inquietava.  Dopo 
qaalche  momento  di  sospenaione  con  tutta  Parte  che  sapera  luggeiinni  il  mio 
proprio  dolore  gli  tolsi  ogni  speraiua  della  ffuarizione  della  ianciiuhu  <  Ho  in- 
teso,^  disse  eglir— <  basU  comI— HAon  dite  di  piu'— e  un  palloie  mortale  si  spane  soi 
mo  Tolto ;  le  ibrze  gli  mancazono,  e  cadde  aopra  una  aedia  d'app^ffio.  II  luo 
•guaido  era  fisao  e  tale  che  mi  fece  temere  per  la  sua  ragione.  £|^  rimase  in 
qneHo  stato  d*immobi]it&  un'  ora ;  e  nessuna  parola  dl  conaolazione  che  io  po- 
tessi  indirezzargli  pareva  penetrare  le  sue  orecchie  non  che  il  suo  core.  Ma 
basta  cosl  di  questa  trista  detenzione  nella  quale  non  posso  fermanni  dopo  tanti 
anni  senza  risve^liare  di  nuovo  nel  mio  animo  le  terribile  sofferenze  A  quel 
giomo.  La  mattmi  lo  tiovai  tranquillo,  e  con  una  espressbne  di  religiosa  ras- 
Mgnazaone  nel  suo  volto.  *  Ella  d  piu  felice  di  noi,'  diss'  e^ — *  d'aSronde  la 
■ua  situazione  nel  mondo  non  le  avrebbe  data  forse  feliciti.  Uio  ha  vobito  oosl 
"^-^^xif^  no  parHamo  piA.»  E  da  quel  giomo  in  poi  non  ha  pid  vohito  profezire 
U  nome^  di  quella  fanciulla.  Ma  d  diyenuto  piii  penaieroeo  jMrlando  di  Adda,  al 
puntoditoimentain  qoando  gli  ritardavaaodiquakhe  ozdinaxio  le  di  leinot^^** 
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«^  I  have  beeo  very  unwell— four  days  confined  to  ni3rbed  inUbe 
worst  iiiA's  worst  room,'  at  Lerici,with  a  violent  rheumatic  and  bilious 
attack,  constipation,  and  the  devil  knows  what  :--*no  physician,  except 
a  young  fellow,  who,  however,  was  kind  and  cautious,  and  that's 
enough. 

^  At  last  I  seized  Thompson's  book  of  prescriptions  (a  donation  of 
yours),  and  physicked  myself  with  the  first  dose  I  found  in  it ;  and 
after  undergoing  the  ravages  of  all  kinds  of  decoctions,  sallied  from 
bed  on  the  nfth  day  to  cross  the  Gulf  to  Sestri.  The  sea  revived  me 
instantly ;  and  I  ate  the  sailors'  cold  fidi,  and  drank  a  gallon  of  country 
wine,  and  got  to  Genoa  the  same  night  after  landing  at  Sestri,  and 
have  ever  since  been  keeping  well,  but  thinner,  and  with  an  occasional 
cough  towards  evening. 

."I  am  afraid  the  Journal  is  a  had  business,  and  won't  do ;  but  in  it 
I  am  sacrificing  myself  for  others — I  can  have  no  advantage  in  it.  I 
believe  the  brothers  iSirUs  to  be  honest  men ;  I  am  sure  that  they  are 
poor  ones :  they  have  not  a  nap.  They  pressed  me  to  engage  in  this 
work,  and  in  an  evil  hour  I  consented.  Still  I  shsdl  not  repent,  if  I  can 
do  them  the  least  service.  I  have  done  all  I  can  forLeiffh  Himt  since 
he  came  here;  but  it  is  almost  useless: — ^his  wife  is  ill, his  six  chil- 
dren not  very  tractable,  and  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  he  himself 
is  a  child,  llie  death  of  Shelley  left  them  totally  aground ;  and  I 
could  not  see  them  in  such  a  state  without  using  the  common  feelings 
of  humanity,  and  what  means  were  in  my  power,  to  set  them  afloat  again* 

'*  So  Douglas  Kinnaird  is  out  of  the  way  I  He  was  so  the  last  tiooe 
I  sent  him  a  parcel,  and  he  gives  no  previous  notice.  When  is  he  ex- 
pected again?  **  Yours»  Ac. 

•*  P.S.  WiU  you  say  at  once — do  you  publish  Werner  and  the 
Msrsteiy  or  not  ?    You  never  once  allude  to  them. 

**  That  cursed  advertisement  of  Mr.  J.  Hunt  is  out  of  the  limita    I 
did  not  lend  him  my  name  to  be  hawked  about  in  this  way. 
•  ••••• 

•*  However,  I  believe-— at  least,  hope — that  after  all  you  may  be  a 
good  fellow  at  bottom,  and  it  is  on  this  presumption  that  I  now  write  to 
yott  on  the  subject  of  a  poor  woman  of  the  name  of  Fossy,  who  is,  or 
was,  an  author  of  yours,  as  she  says,  and  published  a  book  on  Switzer- 
land in  1816,  patronised  by  the  *'  Court  and  Colonel  M'Mahon.'  But  it 
seems  that  neither  the  Court  nor  the  Colonel  could  get  over  the  por- 
tentous price  of '  three  pQtmds  thirteen  and  sixpence,'  which  alarmed 
the  too  susceptible  public ;  and,  in  short,  *  the  book  died  away,'  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  poor  soul's  husband  died  too,  and  she  writes  with  the 
man  a  corpse  before  her ;  but  instead  of  addressing  the  bishop  or  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  she  hath  recourse  to  that  proscribed,  atheistical,  syllogisti- 
cal,  phlogistical  person,  mysen^  as  they  say  in  Notts.  It  is  strange 
enough,  but  the  rascaiUe  Enghsh,  who  calumniate  me  in  every  direction 
and  on  every  score,  whenever  they  are  in  great  distress  recur  to  me 
for  assistance.  If  I  have  had  one  example  of  this,  I  have  had  letters 
from  a  thousand,  and  as  far  as  is  in  my  power  have  tried  to  repay  good 
for  evil,  and  purchase  a  shilling's  worth  of  salvation  as  long  as  my 
pocket  can  hold  out. 

•♦Now,  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can  for  this  unfortunate  personi 
bat  her  situation  and  her  wishes  (not  unreasonable,  however)  requizs 
more  than  can  be  advanced  by  one  individual  like  myself;  for  I ASVS 
many  claims  of  the  same  kind  just  at  present,  and  also  i 
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of  debt  to  pay  in  £nglan4 — God,  he  knows,  the  latter  how  relactaoUy ! 
Can  the  Literary  Fund  do  nothing  for  herl  By  your  interest,  which 
is  great  among  the  mon^,  I  dare  say  that  something  might  be  collected. 
Can  you  get  any  or  her  books  published  ?  Suppose  you  took  her  as 
author  in  my  place,  now  vacant  among  your  ragamuffins :  she  is  a 
moral  and  pious  person,  and  will  shine  upon  your  shelves.  But,  se- 
riously, do  what  you  can  for  her." 

LETTER  DV. 

TO  MR.  MURRAY. 

''Genoa,  9bre  23d,  18S3. 

**  I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  parcel  of  books,  which  are  very  welcome, 
especially  Sir  Walter^s  grif^  of  '  Halidon  Hill.'  You  have  sent  me  a 
copy  of  *  Werner,'  but  without  the  preface.  If  you  have  published  it 
wnthoui,  you  will  have  plunged  me  into  a  very  disagreeable  dilemma, 
because  I  shall  be  accused  of  plagiarism  from  Miss  Lee*s  German's 
Tale,  whereas  I  have  fully  and  freely  acknowledged  that  the  drama  is 
entirely  taken  from  the  story. 

''  I  return  you  the  Quarterly  Review,  uncut  and  unopened,  not  from 
disrespect,  or  disregard,  or  pique,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  reading  which  I 
have  some  time  disused,  as  I  think  the  periodical  style  of  writing 
hurtful  to  the  habits  of  the  mind  by  presenting  the  superficies  of  too 
many  things  at  once.  I  do  not  know  that  it  contains  any  thing  dis- 
agreeable to  me — ^it  may  or  it  may  not ;  nor  do  I  return  it  on  account 
that  there  may  be  an  article  which  you  hinted  at  in  one  of  your  late 
letters,  but  because  I  have  left  oif  reading  these  kind  of  works,  and 
should  equally  have  returned  you  any  other  number. 

^  I  am  obliged  to  take  in  one  or  two  abroad  because  solicited  to  do 
so.  The  Edinburgh  came  before  me  by  mere  chance  in  Galignani*s 
picnic  sort  of  gazette,  where  he  had  inserted  a  part  of  it. 

"  You  will  have  received  various  letters  from  me  lately,  in  a  style 
which  I  used  with  reluctance ;  but  you  left  me  no  other  choice  by  your 
absolute  refusal  to  conununicate  with  a  man  you  did  not  like  upon  the 
mere  sim[de  matter  of  transfer  of  a  few  papers  of  little  consequence 
(except  to  their  author),  and  which  could  be  of  no  moment  to  yourselC 

**l  hope  that  Mr.  Kinnaird  is  better  It  is  strange  that  you  never 
alluded  to  his  accident,  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  the  papers. 

"  I  aUi  yours,  &c.  &c 

^  I  hope  that  you  have  a  milder  wmter  than  we  have  had  here.  We 
have  had  inundations  worthy  of  the  Trent  or  Po,  and  the  conductor 
(Franklin's)  of  my  house  was  struck  (or  supposed  to  be  stricken)  by  a 
thunderbolt.  I  was  so  near  the  window  that  I  was  dazzled  and  my 
eyes  hurt  for  several  minutes,  and  everybody  in  the  house  felt  an 
dectric  shock  at  the  moment.  Madame  Guiccioli  was  frightened,  as 
you  may  suppose. 

"  I  have  ttiought  since  that  your  bigots  would  have  '  saddled  me  with 
a  judgment'  (asThwackum  did  Square  when  he  bit  his  tongue  in  talk- 
ing metaphysics),  if  any  thing  had  happened  of  consequence.  These 
fellows  suways  rorget  Christ  in  their  Christianity,  and  what  he  said 
when  '  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell.' 
•    « ty>-day  is  the  9th,  and  the  10th  is  my  surviving  daughter's  birUi- 
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day.  I  have  ordered,  as  a  regale,  a  mutton  chop  and  a  bottle  of  ale. 
She  is  seven  years  old,  I  believe.  Did  I  ever  tefi  you  that  the  day  I 
came  of  age  I  dined  on  eggs  and  bacon  and  a  bottle  of  die  ?  For  once 
in  a  way  they  are  my  favourite  dish  and  drinkable,  but  as  neither  of 
them  agree  with  me,  I  never  use  them  but  on  great  jubilees — once  in 
four  or  five  years  or  so. 

"I  see  somebody  represents  the  Hunts  and  Mrs.  Shelley  as  living  in 
my  house ;  it  is  a  falsehood.  They  reside  at  some  distance,  and  f  do 
not  see  them  twice  in  a  month.  I  have  not  met  Mr.  Hunt  a  dozen  times 
since  I  came  to  Grenoa,  or  near  it. 

**  Yours  ever,  Ac.** 


LETTER  DVI. 

TO   MR.  VUBBAT. 

^  Genoa,  lObre  96°,  I8S9. 
^  I  had  sent  you  back  the  Quarterly  without  perusal,  having  resolved 
to  read  no  more  reviews,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent :  but  *  who  can  con- 
trol his  fate  V  Galignani,  to  whom  my  English  studies  are  confined, 
has  forwarded  a  copy  of  at  least  one-half  of  it  in  his  indefatigable 
catch-penny  weekly  compilation ;  and  as,  '  like  honour,  it  came  un- 
looked  for,*  I  have  looked  through  it.  I  must  say  that,  upon  the  whole^ 
that  is,  the  whole  of  the  half  which  I  have  read  (for  the  other  half  is 
to  be  the  segment  of  Galienani's  next  week's  circular),  it  is  extremely 
handsome,  and  any  thing  but  unkind  or  unfair.  As  I  take  the  good  in 
good  part,  I  must  not,  nor  will  not,  quarrel  with  the  bad.  "What  the 
writer  says  of  Don  Juan  is  harsh,  but  it  is  inevitable.  He  must  follow, 
or  at  least  not  directly  oppose,  the  opinion  of  a  prevailing  and  yet  not 
very  firmly  seated  party.  A  review  may  and  will  direct  and  *  turn 
avirry'  the  currents  of  opinion,  but  it  must  not  directly  oppose  them. 
Don  Juan  will  be  known,  by-and-by,  for  what  it  is  intended,  a  Satire  on 
abuses  of  the  present  states  of  society,  and  not  an  eulogy  of  vice.  It 
may  be  now  and  tiien  voluptuous: — I  can't  help  that.  Ariosto  is 
worse ;  Smollett  (see  Lord  Strutwell  in  vol.  2d  of  Roderick  Random) 
ten  times  worse ;  and  Fielding  no  better.  No  girl  will  ever  be  seduced 
by  reading  Don  Juan: — no,  no;  she  will  go  to  Little's  poems  and 
Rousseau's  Ramans  for  that,  or  even  to  the  immaculate  De  StaeL 
They  will  encoura^  her,  and  not  the  Don,  who  laughs  at  that,  and — 

and---most  other  things.    But  never  mind — ca  ira  ! 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

*♦  Now,  do  you  see  what  you  and  your  friends  do  by  your  injudicious 
mdeness  1 — actually  cement  a  sort  of  connexion  which  you  strove  to 
prevent,  and  which*  had  the  Hunts  orojrp«rec{,  would  not  in  all  pro- 
bability have  continued.  As  it  is,  i  will  not  quit  them  in  their  ad- 
versity, though  it  should  cost  me  character,  fame,  money,  abd  the  usual 
et  cetera, 

•*  My  original  motives  I  already  explained  (in  the  letter  which  you 
thought  proper  to  show) :  they  are  the  true  ones,  and  I  abide  by  them, 
as  I  tell  you,  and  I  told  Leigh  Hunt  when  he  questioned  me  on  the 
subject  of  that  letter.  He  was  violently  hurt,  and  never  will  forgive 
me  at  bottom ;  but  1  can't  help  that.  I  never  meant  to  make  a  panule 
of  it ;  but  if  he  chose  to  question  me,  I  could  only  answer  the  plain 
truth :  and  I  confess  I  did  not  see  any  thing  in  the  letter  to  hurt  liimr 
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jornnal  gone  on  well,  and  I  could  have  aided  to  make  it  better  for 
tbeiBt  I  should  then  have  left  them,  after  my  safe  pilotage  off  a  lee 
ahoie*  to  make  a  proeperons  voyage  by  themselves.  As  it  is,  I  can't, 
and  would  not  if  I  could,  leave  them  among  the  breakers. 

''As  to  any  coomiunity  of  feeling*  thought,  or  opinion  between 
Leigh  Hunt  and  me,  there  is  little  or  none.  We  meet  rarely,  hardly 
ever;  but  I  think  him  a  good-principled  and  aUe  man,  and  must  do  as 
I  would  be  done  by.  1  do  not  know  what  world  he  has  lived  in,  but  I 
have  lived  in  three  or  four;  but  none  of  them  like  his  Keaia  vad 
kaagaioo  terra  incognita.  Alas!  poor  Shelley!  how  we  would  teve 
Uugned  had  he  lived,  and  how  we  used  to  laugh  now  and  then  at 
vanous  things  which  are  grave  in  the  suburbs ! 

**  You  are  all  mistaken  about  Shelley.  You  do  not  know  how  mOd, 
how  tolerant,  how  good  he  was  in  society ;  and  as  perfect  a  gentleman 
as  ever  crossed  a  drawing-room,  when  he  liked,  and  where  liked. 

**  I  have  some  thoo^^ts  of  taking  a  run  down  to  Naples  (fo/tu,  or,  at 
moet»  cmm  ml^  this  spring,  and  writing,  when  I  have  studied  the  coun- 
try»  a  Fifth  and  Sixth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold:  but  this  is  merely  aa 
idea  for  th«  present,  and  I  have  other  excursions  and  voyages  in  mf 
mind.    TIm  ousts*  are  finished:  are  you  worthy  of  them) 

''Youn.lKe. 
-N.  B. 

**VS.  Mrs.  Shelley  is  residiag  with  the  Hunts  9X  some  distance 
fhna  me*  - 1  see  them  very  seldom,  and  generally  on  aeeount  of  their 
business.    Mrs.  SSielley,  I  believe,  will  go  to  England  in  the  spring. 

M  Count  Oamba*s  family,  the  father  and  mother  and  daughter,  are 
rseiding  with  me  by  Mr.  Hill  (the  minister's)  recommendation,  as  a 
safer  asylum  from  the  political  persecutions  than  they  could  hove  in 
another  rsssdenee ;  but  they  occupy  one  part  of  a  large  house,  and  1 
the  other,  and  eur  establishments  are  quite  separate. 

**  Since  I  have  read  the  Quarterly,  I  shall  erase  two  or  thrne  aaeaages 
in  the  latter  sir  or  seven  cantos,  in  which  I  had  lightW  stroked  over 
two  or  three  of  your  authors :  but  I  will  not  return  evil  for  good.  I 
liked  what  I  read  of  the  article  much. 

**  Bfr.  J.  Hunt  is  most  likely  the  publisher  of  the  new  Cantos;  with 
what  prospects  of  success  I  know  not,  nor  does  it  very  much  matter, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  but  I  hope  that  it  maybe  of  use  to  him,  for 
he  is  a  staft  sturdy,  conscientious  man,  and  I  like  htm :  he  is  such  a 
one  as  Prynne  or  Pymmifi^  be.  I  bear  you  no  ill-will  for  declining 
the  Don  Joans. 

"  Have  TOtt  aided  Madame  de  Yossy,  as  I  requestedl  I  sent  her 
three  httn<ued  francs.  Recommend  lier,  will  you,  to  the  literary 
Fund,  or  to  some  benevolenee  within  your  dicles." 

•  Of  thsboiftof  hioMolf  bvB«rtoltiiuh6  8a7t,inon«of  theooiitttdlcttm 
to  Mr.  Murray : — **Tfae  biut  doM  not  torn  oat  a  good  one, — tboa^h  it  may  bo 
Gko  finr  angfat  I  know,  as  it  exactly  refembkt  aauperaimuated  Jeanit.''  A^io, 
**  I  aainre  you  BartolUni's  la  dread^,  thott|^  my  mind  miagx^es  me  that  it  ia 
Udaoualy  nke.    If  It  19, 1  cannot  be  long  for  thia  world,  ibrit  oveziooka  aeventy." 
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LETTER  DVIL 

TO  I^DT  > 

"  Albaro,  November  10th,  18e9« 

•  -  •  •  •  •  • 

*^  The  Ghevalier  penisted  in  declaring  himself  an  ill-used  gentleman, 
and  describing  you  as  a  kind  of  cold  Calypso,  who  lead  astray  people 
of  an  amatoiy  disposition  without  giving  them  any  soit  of  compensa-* 
tion,  contenting  yourself;  it  seems,  witli  only  making  one  fool  instead 
of  two,  which  is  the  more  approved  method  of  proceeding  on  such  oc- 
casions. For  my  part,  I  think  you  are  <iuite  right ;  and  be  assured 
fifom  me  that  a  woman  (as  society  is  constituted  in  England)  who  gives 
any  advantage  to  a  man  may  expect  a  lover,  but  will  sooner  or  later 
find  a  tyrant ;  and  this  is  not  the  man^s  fault  either,  perhaps,  but  is  the 
necessary  and  natural  result  of  the  circumstances  of  society  which, 
in  fact,  tyrannize  over  the  man  equally  vrith  the  woman,  that  is  to  say, 
if  either,  of  them  have  any  feeling  or  honour. 

'^You  can  write  to  me  at  your  leisure  and  inclination.  I  have 
always  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim,  and  found  it  justified  by  experiencct 
that  a  man  and  a  woman  make  far  better  friendships  than  can  exist 
between  two  of  the  same  sex;  but  ikem  with  this  condition,  that,  they 
never  have  made,  or  are  to  make,  love  with  each  other.  Lovers  ma  , 
and,  indeed,  generally  are  enemies,  but  they  never  can  be  friends  i  be- 
cause there  must  always  be  a  spice  of  Jealousy  and  a  somethmg  of 
self  in  all  their  speculations. 

'*  Indeed,  I  rather  look  upon  love  altogether  as  a  sort  of  hostile 
transaction,  very  necessary  to  make  or  to  break  matches,  and  keep 
the  world  going,  but  by  no  means  a  sinecure  to  the  parties  concemeo. 

**  Now,  as  my  love-perils  are,  I  believe,  pretty  well  over,  and  yours, 
by  all  accounts,  are  never  to  begin,  we  shall  be  the  best  friends  ima- 
ginable as  far  as  both  are  concerned,  and  with  this  advantage,  that  we 
may  both  fall  to  loving  right  and  left  through  all  our  acquaintance, 
without  either  suUenness  or  sorrow  from  that  amiable  passion  which 
are  its  inseparable  attendants. 

«  Believe  me,  Ac." 


LETTER  DVm. 

TO  MB.  HOOBX. 

**  Genoa,  February  90th,  1833. 

**KY  DIAK  TOM, 

**I  must  aga*n  refer  yon  to  those  two  letters  addressed  to  3rou  at 
Passy  before  I  read  your  speech  in  Galignani,  ^.,  and  which  you  do 
not  seem  to  have  received.* 

**  Of  Hunt  I  see  little — once  a  month  or  so,  and  tiien  on  his  own 
business,  generally.  You  may  easily  suppose  that  I  know  too  little  of 
Hampstesul  and  his  satellites  to  have  much  communion  or  community 

*  I  was  never  lucky  enough  to  recover  these  two  lettera,  thoo^  frequent 
faKfuiries  were  made  about  them  at  the  Frencfa  poet-office. 
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with  hhn.  My  whole  present  relation  to  him  arose  from  Shelley's 
unexpected  wreoJi.  You  would  not  have  had  me  leave  him  in  the 
street  with  his  family,  would  you  t  and  as  to  the  other  plan  you  men- 
tion, you  forget  how  it  would  humiliate  him— that  his  writings  should 
be  supposed  to  be  dead  weight  I*  Think  a  moment — ^he  is  perhaps 
the  vainest  man  on  earth, at  least  his  own  friends  say  so  pretty  loudly; 
and  if  he  were  in  other  ciipumstances,  I  might  be  tempted  to  take 
him  down  a  peg;  but  not  now, — it  would  be  cruel.  It  is  a  cursed 
business ;  but  neither  the  motive  nor  the  means  rest  upon  my  con- 
science, and  it  happens  that  he  and  lus  brother  have  been  so  far  be- 
nefited by  the  publication  in  a  pecuniasy  point  of  view.  His  brother 
is  a  steady,  bold  fellow,  such  as  Prynne^  for  example,  and  full  of  moral 
and,  I  hear,  physical  courage. 

**  And  you  are  reaUy  recanting,  or  softeninj^  to  the  clergy !  It  wil] 
do  little  good  for  you — ^it  is  yoti,  not  the  poem,  they  are  at.  They  wiU 
say  they  frightened  you — forbid  it,  Ireland ! 

"  Yours  ever,  «  N.  B." 

Lord  Byron  had  now,  for  some  time,  as  may  be  collected  from  his 
letters,  begun  to  fancy  that  his  reputation  in  England  was  on  the  wane. 
The  same  thi»t  after  fame,  with  the  same  sensitiveness  to  every  pass- 
ing change  of  popular  favour,  which  led  Tasso  at  last  to  look  upon 
himself  as  the  most  despised  of  writers,!  had  more  than  once  disposed 
Lord  Byron,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  triumf^,  if  not  to  doubt  their 
reality,  at  least  to  distrust  their  continuance ;  and  sometimes  even,  with 
fhat  painful  skill  which  sensibility  supplies,  to  extract  out  of  the  brightesi 
tributes  of  success  some  omen  of  future  failure,  or  symptom  of  decline. 
New  successes,  however,  still  came  to  dissipate  these  bodings  of  diffi- 
dence, nor  was  it  till  after  liis  unlucky  coalition  with  Mr.  Hunt  in  the 
Liberal,  that  any  grounds  for  such  a  suspicion  of  his  having  declined  in 
public  favour  showed  themselves. 

The  chief  inducements,  on  the  part  of  Lord  Byron,  to  this  unwor- 
thy alliance  were,  in  the  first  place,  a  wish  to  second  the  kind  views 
of  his  friend  Shelley  in  inviting  Mr.  Hunt  to  join  him  in  Italy ;  and, 
in  the  next,  a  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  one  so  experienced, 
as  an  editor,  in  the  favourite  project  he  had  now  so  long  contemplated, 
of  a  periodical  work,  in  which  all  the  various  offspring  of  his  genios 
might  be  received  fast  as  they  sprung  to  hght.  With  such  opinions, 
however,  as  he  had  long  entertained  of  Mr.  Hunt's  character  and 
talents^  it  must  be  owned  that  the  facility  with  which  he  now  ad- 
mitted him — not  certainly  to  any  desree  of  confidence  or  intimacy,  but 
to  a  declared  fellowship  of  fame  and  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid, 
is  an  inconsistency  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  and  argued,  at  all 
events,  a  strong  confidence  in  the  antidotal  power  of  his  own  name  to 
resist  the  ridicule  of  such  an  association. 

*  The  passage  in  one  of  my  letten  to  which  he  here  refen  shall  be  girea 
praeently. 

t  In  one  of  his  Letters  this  poet  says : — "  Non  posso  aegaie  che  io  ini 
do^o  oltramisuTa  di  esser  slato  tanto  dlsprezzato  dal  mondo  qaanto  non  d  altro 
«cnttore  di  questo  secolo,"  In  another  letter,  however,  after  oomplaiiung  of 
bemg  "perseguitato  da  molti  piu  che  non  era  convenevole,"  he  adds,  with  a 
prooa  preacience  of  his  future  fame,  **  Laond^  etimo  di  poteime&e  ragionevol- 
fuente  richinmare  alia  posteiita.** 

t  See  Letter  CCCXVn. 
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As  long  as  Shelley  lived,  th%  regavd  which  Lord  Byroti  entePtaiBed 
for  him  extended  its  influence  also  uv(  r  liis  relations  with  his  friend; 
the  suavity  and  good-breeding  of  Shelley  interposing  a  «ort  of  soft- 
ening^ medium  in  the  way  of  those  unpleasant-  collisions  il^faioh  after- 
ward took  place,  and  which,  from  what  is  known  of  both  parties, 
may  be  easily  conceived  to  have  been  alike  tryinflr  to  the  patience  of 
the  patron  and  the  vanity  of  the  dependant.  Tnat  even,  however, 
during  the  lifetime  of  their  common  friend,  there  had  occurred  some  of 
those  humiliating  misunderstandings  which  money  engenders, — hu- 
miliating on  both  sides,  as  if  from  the  very  nature  of  the  dross  that 
gives  rise  to  them, — will  appear  from  the  following  letter  of  Shelley*s 
which  I  find  among  the  papers  in  my  hands. 


TO  LORD  BYRON. 

"February  16th,  1833. 

*'lCT    DEAR  LORO  BYRON, 

**  I  enclose  you  a  letter  from  Himt,  which  annoys  me  on  more  than 
cne  account.  You  will  observe  the  I'ostscript,  and  you  know  me  well 
enough  to  feel  how  painful  a  task  is  set  me  in  commenting  upon  it. 
Hunt  had  urged  me  more  than  once  to  ask  you  to  lend  him  tJbis  money. 
My  answer  consisted  in  sending  him  all  I  could  spare,  which  1  have 
now  literally  done.  Your  kindness  in  fitting  up  a  part  of  your  own 
house  for  his  own  accommodation  I  sensibly  felt,  and  willingly  ac- 
cepted from  you  on  his  part,  but,  believe  me,  without  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  imposing,  or,  if  I  could  help  it,  allowing  to  be  imposed,  any 
heavier  task  on  your  puise.  As  it  has  come  to  this  in  spite  of  my 
exertions,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  the  low  ebb  of  my  own  money 
afiTairs  in  the  present  moment, — that  is,  my  absolute  incapacity  of  as- 
sisting Hunt  farther.    ' 

**  I  do  not  think  poor  Hunt's  promise  to  pay  in  a  given  time  is  worth 
very  mudh ;  but  mine  is  less  subject  to  uncertainty,  and  I  should  be 
happy  to  be  responsible  for  any  engagement  he  may  have  proposed  to 
you.  I  am  so  much  annoyed  by  this  subject,  that  I  hardly  Know  what 
to  write,  and  much  less  what  to  say ;  and  I  have  need  of  all  your  in* 
dulgence  in  judging  both  my  feelings  and  expressions. 

••  I  sliall  see  you  by-aud-by.    Believe  me, 

^  Yours  most  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

«P.  B.  Shilliy." 

Of  the  book  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  thought  it  decent  to  revenge 
upon  the  dead  the  pain  of  those  obligations  he  nad,  in  his  hour  of  need, 
accepted  from  the  living,  I  am  luckily  saved  from  the  distaste  of  speak- 
ing at  any  length,  by  the  utter  and  most  deserved  oblivion  into  which 
his  volume  has  fallen.  Never,  indeed,  was  the  right  feeling  of  the 
world  upon  such  subjects  more  creditably  displayed  than  in  the  recep- 
tion given  universally  to  that  ungenerous  book ; — even  those  the  least 
disposed  to  think  approvingly  of  Lord  Byron  having  shrunk  back  from 
such  a  cor>x)boration  of  their  own  opinion  as  could  be  afforded  b^  one 
virho  did  not  blush  to  owe  his  authority  as  an  accuser,  to  the  facilities 
of  observation  he  had  enjoyed  by  having  been  sheltered  and  fed  under 
the  very  roof  of  the  man  whom  he  maligned. 

With  reject  to  the  hostile  feeling  mS^ested  in  Mr.  Hunt's  work 
towards  myself,  tlie  sole  revenge  1  shall  take  is,  to .  lay  before  my 
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TOttders  the  passage  in  one  of  my  letteis  which  proToked  it ;  and  which 
may  claim,  at  least,  the  merit  of  not  being  a  covert  attack,  as  through- 
out the  wliole  of  my  remonstrances  to  Lord  Byron  on  the  subject  of 
his  new  literary  allies,  not  a  line  did  I  ever  write  respecting  either  Mr. 
Shelley  or  Mr.  Hunt  which  I  was  not  fully  prepared,  from  long  knowledge 
of  my  correspondent,  to  find  that  he  had  instantly,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  communicated  to  them.  That  this  want  of  retention  was 
a  fauliin  my  noble  friend,  I  ani  not  inclined  to  deny ;  but,  being  un- 
disguised, it  was  easily  guarded  against,  and^  when  guarded  against, 
harmless.  Besides,  such  is  the  penalty  generally  to  be  paid  for  frank- 
ness of  character;  and  they  who  could  have  flattered  themselves  that 
one  so  open  about  his  own  affairs,  as  Lord  Byron,  would  be  much  more 
discreet  where  the  confidences  of  others  were  concerned,  would  have 
had  their  own  imprudeuce,  not  his,  to  blame  for  any  injury  that  their 
dependence  upon  his  secrecy  had  brought  on  them. 

The  followmg  is  the  passage  which  Lord  Byron,  as  I  take  for 
granted,  showed  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  to  which  one  of  his  letters  to  my- 
self (February  20)  refers : 

^  1  am  most  anxious  to  know  that  you  mean  to  emerge  out  of  the 
Liberal*  It  grieves  me  to  urge  any  thing  so  mush  against  Hunt^s  in- 
terest ;  but  I  should  not  hesitate  to  use  the  same  lan^iage  to  himself, 
were  1  near  him.  I  would,  if  1  were  you,  serve  him  m  every  possible 
way  but  this — ^I  would  give  him  (if  he  would  accept  of  it)  the  profits 
of  the  same  works,  published  separately — but  I  would  not  mix  myself 
up  in  this  way  with  others.  1  would  not  become  a  partner  in  tliis  sort 
of  miscellaneous  *pot  aufeu,^  where  the  bad  flavour  of  one  ingredient 
is  sure  to  taint  all  the  rest  I  would  be,  if  I  were  you,  alone,  single- 
handed,  and,  as  such,  invincible.** 

While  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Hunt,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity it  affords  me  of  introducing  some  portions  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  a  mend  of  that  gentleman  by  Lord  Byron,  in  consequence  of  an  ap- 
peal made  to  the  feelings  of  the  latter  on  the  score  of  his  pioiesseJ 
*•  friendship**  for  Mr.  Hunt.  The  avowals  he  here  makes,  are  I  own, 
startling,  and  must  be  t^en  with  more  than  the  usual  allowance,  not 
only  for  the  particular  mood  of  temper  or  spirits  in  which  the  letter 
was  written,  bet  for  the  influence  also  of  such  slight,  casual  piques 
and  resentments  as  might  have  been,  just  then,  in  their  darkening 
transit  through  his  mind, — indisposing  him,  for  the  moment,  to  those 
among  his  friends  whom,  in  a  sunnier  mood,  he  would  have  proclaimed 
as  his  most  chosen  and  dearest. 


LETTER  DIX 

TO  MRS.  . 


^  I  presume  that  you,  at  least,  know  enough  of  me  to  be  sure  that  t 
could  nave  no  intention  to  insult  Hunt*s  poverty.  On  the  contrary,  I 
honour  him  for  it;  for  I  know  what  it  is,  having  been  as  much  em- 
barrassed as  ever  be  was,  without  perceiving  aught  in  it  to  diminish 
an  honourable  man's  self-respect.  If  you  mean  to  say  that,  had  he 
been  a  wealthy  man,  I  would  have  joined  in  this  Journal,  I  answer  in 
the  negative.  •  •  •  I  engaged  in  the  Journal  from  good-will  towards 
hiniy  wSded  to  re^ct  for  Ms  character,  literary  and  personal ;  and  no 
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less  for  his  political  coxsnge,  as  well  bb  regret  for  fais  ]!>resettt  circnm- 
stances :  I  did  this  in  the  hope  that  he  mi^it,  with  the  same  aid  from 
literary  friends  of  literary  contribntions  (which  is  requisite  for  all 
Jonniais  of  a  mixed  nature),  render  himself  independent. 

•*I  have  always  treated  him,  in  oar  personal  intercourse,  with  such 
scrupulous  delicacy,  that  I  have  ioibome  intruding  advice,  which  I 
thought  might  be  cosagreeable,  lest  he  should  impute  it  to  what  is 
called  '  talung  advantage  of  a  man's  situation.* 

**  As  to  friendship,  it  is  a  propensity  in  which  my  j^enius  is  veiy 
limited.  I  do  not  know  the  nude  human  being,  except  Lord  Clare,  the 
friend  of  my  infancy,  for  whom  I  feel  any  thing  ttiat  deserves  the 
name.  All  my  others  are  men  of  the  world  friendships.  I  did  not 
even  feel  it  for  Shelley,  however  much  I  admired  and  esteemed  him; 
so  that  you  see  not  even  vanity  could  bribe  me  into  it,  for,  of  all  men, 
Shelley  thought  hiffhest  of  my  talents,— and,  perhaps,  of  my  disposition. 

"  I  will  do  my  duty  by  my  intimates,  iroon  the  principle  of  aoing  as 
you  would  be  done  by.  I  have  done  so,  I  trust,  in  most  instances.  I 
may  be  pleased  with  their  conversation — ^rejoice  in  their  success — ^be 
glad  to  do  them  service,  or  to  receive  their  counsel  and  assistance  in 
return.  But,  as  for  friends  and  friendship,  I  have  (as  I  ahready  said) 
named  the  only  remaining  male  lor  whom  I  feel  any  thing  of  the  lanAf 
excepting,  perhaps,  Thomas  Moore.  I  have  had,  and  may  have  still, 
a  thousand  friends,  as  they  are  called,  in  life,  who  are  like  one's  part- 
ners in  the  waltz  of  this  world,  not  much  remembered  when  the  ball  is 
over,  though  very  pleasant  for  the  time.  Habit,  business,  and  com- 
panionship in  pleasure  or  m  pain,  are  links  of  a  similar  kind,  and  ihe 
same  fiuth  in  politics  is  anotner.'*       •       •       • 


LETTER  DX. 

TO  lADt  •  •  •. 

**  Genoav  Mareh  98th,  1823. 
#  •  •  •  • 

"  Mr.  Hill  is  here :  I  dined  with  him  on  Saturday  before  last ;  and  on 
leaving  his  house  at  S.  P.  d*  Arena,  ray  carriage  broke  down.  I  walked 
home,  about  three  miles, — no  very  ^at  feat  of  pedestrianism ;  but 
either  the  coming  out  of  hot  rooms  into  a  bleak  wmd  chilled  me,  or 
the  walking  up-hill  to  Albaro  heated  me,  or  something  or  other  set  me 
wrong,  and  next  day  I  had  an  inflammatory  attack  in  me  face,  to  which 
I  have  been  subject  this  winter  for  the  first  time,  and  I  suffered  a  good 
deal  of  pain,  but  no  peril.  My  health  is  now  much  as  usual.  Mr. 
Hill  is,  1  believe,  occupied  with  his  diplomacy.  I  shall  give  him  your 
message  when  I  see  him  again. 

**  My  name,  I  see  in  the  papers,  has  been  dragged  into  the  unhappy 
Portsmouth  business,  of  wnich  aJl  that  I  know  is  very  succinct  Mr. 
H—  is  my  solicitor.  I  found  him  so  when  1  was  ten  years  old— at  my 
uncle's  death~~and  he  was  continued  in  the  management  of  my  legal 
business.    He  asked  me,  by  a  civil  epistle,  as  an  old  acquaintance  of 

his  family,  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  Miss  H .    I  went  very 

reloctaatly,  one  misty  morning  (for  I  had  been  up  at  two  balls  aU 
night),  to  witness  the  ceremony,  which  I  could  not  very  w^  refuse 
without  afihmting  a  man  who  had  never  offended  me.    I  saw  nothing 

Vol.  II.— E  e 
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particular  in  the  marriage.  Of  course  I  could  not  know  the  prelimi 
naiies,  except  from  what  he  said,  not  having  been  present  at  the  woo- 
ing, nor  after  it,  for  I  walked  homo,  and  they  went  into  the  country  as 
soon  as  tibey  haid  promised  and  vowed.  Out  of  this  simple  fact  I  hear 
the  D6hat8  de  Paris  has  quoted  Miss  H.  as  *  autrefois  tres  li6e  avec  le 
celebre,'  &c.  &c.  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  the  celebrity,  but  beg  leave 
to  decline  the  liaison,  which  is  quite  untrue ;  my  liaison  was  with  the 
father,  in  the  unsentimental  shape  of  long  lawyers*  bills,  through  the 
medium  of  which  I  have  had  to  pay  him  ten  or  twelve  thousand  pounds 
within  these  few  years.    She  was  not  pretty,  and  I  suspect  that  the 

indefatig^le  Mr.  A was  (like  all  her  people)  more  attracted  by 

her  title  than  her  channs.  I  regret  very  much  that  I  was  present  at 
the  prologue  to  the  happy  state  of  horsewhipping  and  black  jobs,  &c. 
&c.,  but  I  could  not  foresee  that  a  man  was  to  turn  out  mad,  who  had 
gone  about  the  world  for  fifty  years,  as  competent  to  vote,  and  walk  at 
large ;  nor  did  he  seem  to  me  more  insane  than  any  other  person  going 
to  be  married. 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Marquis  Palavicini,  if 
he  wishes  it  Lately,  I  have  gone  little  into  society,  English  or  foreign, 
for  I  had  seen  all  that  was  worth  seeing  m  the  former  before  I  left 
Enffland,  and  at  the  time  of  Ufe  when  I  was  more  disposed  to  like  it; 
and  of  the  latter  I  had  a  sufficiency  in  the  first  few  veais  of  my  resi- 
dence in  Switzerland,  chiefly  at  Madame  de  Staelis,  where  I  went 
sometimes,  till  I  grew  tired  of  conversazioni  and  camivalsy  with  their 
ai^ndages ;  and  the  bore  is,  that  if  you  go  once,  you  are  expected  to 
be  there  daily,  or  rather  nightly.  I  went  the  round  of  the  most  noted 
soirees  at  Venice  or  elsewhere  (where  I  remained  not  any  time)  to  the 
Benzona,  and  the  Albrizzi,  and  the  Michelli,  &c.  &c.,  and  to  the  Car- 
dinals and  the  various  potentates  of  tiie  Legation  in  Romagna  (that 
is,  Ravenna),  and  only  receded  for  the  sake  of  quiet  when  I  came  into 
Tuscany.  Besides,  if  I  go  into  society,  I  generally  get,  in  the  long 
run,  into  some  scrape  of  some  kind  or  other,  which  do  nt  occur  in  my 
solitude.  However,  I  am  pretty  well  settled  now,  by  time  and  temper, 
which  is  so  far  lucky,  as  it  prevents  restlessness ;  Init,  as  I  said  before, 
as  an  acquaintance  of  yours,  I  will  be  ready  and  wining  to  know  your 
friends.  He  may  be  a  sort  of  connexion  for  aught  I  Imow ;  for  a  Pa- 
lavicini, of  BologncLt  I  believe,  married  a  distant  relative  of  mine  half 
a  century^  ago.  I  happen  to  know  the  fact,  as  he  and  his  spouse  had 
an  annmty  of  five  hundred  pounds  on  my  uncle^s  property,  which 
ceased  at  his  demise,  though  I  recollect  hearing  they  attempt^,  natu- 
rally enough,  to  make  it  survive  him.  If  I  can  do  any  thing  for  you 
here,  or  elsewhere,  pray  order,  and  be  obeyed.**  , 


LETTER  DXL 

TO  MS.  MOOBK. 

"*  Genoa,  April  9d,  1823. 

**  I  have  just  seen  some  friends  of  yours,  who  paid  me  a  visit  yester 
day,  which,  in  honour  of  them  and  of  you,  I  returned  to-day ;-— as  Y 
reserve  my  bear-skin  and  teeth,  and  paws  and  claws,  for  our  enemies. 

"I  have  also  seen  Henry  P  •  •  Lord  H  •  •'s  son,  whom  I  had  not 
looked  upon  since  I  left  him  a  pretty  mild  boy,  wiUiout  a  neckcloth, 
in  a  jacket,  and  in  delicate  health,  seven  long  yeais  agone,  at  «h«  period 
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of  mine  eclipse— the  third,  1  belieye,  as  I  have  generally  one  every 
'-  two  or  three  years.  I  think  that  he  has  the  softest  and  most  amiable 
expression  of  countenance  I  ever  saw,  and  manners  correspondent. 
If  to  those  he  can  add  hereditary  talents,  he  will  keep  the  name  of 
F  *  *  in  all  its  freshness  for  half  a  century  more,  I  hope.  I  speak 
from  a  transient  glimpse — but  I  love  stiU  to  yield  to  such  impressions; 
for  I  have  ever  found  that  thoso  I  liked  longest  and  best,  I  took  to  at 
first  sight ;  and  I  always  liked  that  boy ;  perhaps,  in  part,  from  some 
resemblance  in  the  less  fortunate  part  of  our  destinies ;  I  mean,  to 
avoid  mistakes,  his  lameness.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that  Ae 
appears  a  halting  angel,  who  has  tripped  against  a  star;  while  I  am 
Le  DiahU  Boiieuxr—^  soubriquet,  which  I  marvel  that,  among  their 
various  nominis  umbrcB^  the  Orthodox  have  not  hit  upon. 

^  Your  other  allies,  whom  I  have  found  very  agreeable  personages, 
are  MHor  B  *  *  and  ^ouse^  travelling  with  a  veiy  handsome  compa- 
nion, in  the  shape  of  a  '  French  Count*  (to  use  Farauhar's  phrase  in 
the  Beaux'  Stratagem),  who  has  all  the  air  of  a  Cupiion  d^chain^  and 
is  one  of  the  few  specimens  I  have  seen  of  our  ideal  of  a  Frenchman 
before  the  Revolution— an  old  friend  with  a  new  face,  upon  whose  like 
I  never  thought  that  we  should  look  again.  Miladi  seems  highly  lite- 
rar3r,  to  whiclit  and  your  honour's  acquaintance  with  the  family,  I 
attribute  the  pleasure  of  having  seen  them.  She  is  also  very  prettvy 
even  in  a  morning, — a  species  of  beauty  on  which  the  sun  of  Italy 
does  not  shine  so  frequently  as  the  chandelier.  Certainly,  English- 
women wear  better  than  their  continental  neighbours  of  the  same  sex. 
M  *  *  seems  very  good-natured,  but  is  much  tamed,  since  I  recollect 
him  in  all  the  glory  of  gems  and  snuff-boxes,  and  uniforms,  and  thea- 
tricals, and  speeches  in  our  house — 'I  mean,  of  peers'  (I  must  refer  you 
to  Pope— who  you  do  n't  read,  and  won't  appreciate — ^for  that  quotation, 
which  you  must  allow  to  be  poetical),  and  sitting  to  Stroeling,  the 
painter  (do  you  remember  our  visit,  with  Leckie,  to  the  German  t)  to 
be  depicted  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  Agincourt,  *  with  his  long  sword, 
saddle,  bridle,  whack  fal  de,'  &c.  &c, 

**  I  have  been  unwell— caught  a  cold  and  inflammation,  which  me- 
naced a  conflagration,  after  dining  with  our  ambassador.  Monsieur 
Hill,— not  owinff  to  the  dinner,  but  my  carriage  broke  down  in  the  way 
home,  and  I  had  to  walk  some  miles,  up-hill  partly,  after  hot  rooms,  in 
a  very  bleak,  windy  evening,  and  over-hotted,  or  over-colded  myself. 
I  have  not  been  so  robustious  as  formerly,  ever  since  the  last  summer, 
when  I  fell  ill  after  a  long  swim  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  have  never 
been  quite  right  up  to  this  present  writing.  I  am  thin, — ^perhaps 
thinner  than  you  saw  me,  when  I  was  nearly  transparent,  in  1813, — 
and  am  obUged  to  be  moderate  of  my  mouth,  which,  nevertheless, 
won't  prevent  me  (the  gods  willing)  from  dining  with  your  friends  the 
day  after  to-morrow. 

**  They  give  me  a  very  good  account  of  you,  and  of  your  nearly 
*  Emprisoned  Angels.'  But  why  did  you  cliange  your  title  1 — ^you  will 
regret  this  some  day.  The  bigots  are  not  to  be  conciliated ;  and,  if 
they  were,  are  they  worth  it  t  I  suspect  that  I  am  a  more  orthodox 
Christian  than  you  are ;  and,  whenever  I  see  a  real  Christian,  either 
in  practice  or  in  theory  (for  I  never  yet  found  the  man  who  could  pro- 
duce either,  when  put  to  the  prooO»  I  am  his  disciple.  But,  till  then, 
I  cannot  tnickle  to  tithe-mongers^— nor  can  I  imagme  what  has  made 
you  circumcise  your  Seraphs. 

**  I  have  been  far  more  persecuted  than  you,  as  you  may  Judge  by 

E  e2 
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my  present  decadence, — ibr  I  take  it  that  I  am  as  low  in  popcdanty 
and  booksellin;  as  any  writer  can  be.    At  least,  so  my  friends  assure 
me — blessings  on  their  benevolence!    This  they  attribate  to  Hmit; 
but  tlwy  are  wrong— it  must  be,  partly  at  least,  owing  to  myself ;— be 
it  so.    As  to  Hunt,  I  prefer  not  having  turned  him  to  starve  in  the 
streets  to  any  personal  honour  which  might  have  accrued  from  such 
genuine  philanthropy.    I  really  act  ^^pon  principle  in  this  matter,  for 
we  have  nothing  much  in  common ;  and  I  cannot  describe  to  ^  on  the 
despairing  sensation  of  trying  to  do  something  for  a  man  who  seems 
incapable  or  unwilling  to  do  any  thing  further  for  himself, — at  least, 
to  the  purpose.    It  is  like  pulling  a  man  out  of  a  river  who  directly 
throws  himself  in  again.    For  the  last  three  or  four  years  Shellery  as- 
sisted, and  had  once  actually  extricated  him.    I  have,  since  his  de- 
mise,— and  even  before,— done  wliat  I  could :  but  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  make  this  permanent.    I  want  Hunt  to  return  to  England,  for  which 
I  would  furnish  him  with  the  means  in  comfort ;  and  his  situation 
ikftrty  on  the  whole,  is  bettered,  by  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  his 
debts,  &c ;  and  he  would  b^  on  the  spot  to  continue  his  Journal,  oi 
Journals,  with  his  brother,  who  seems  a  sensible,  plain,  sturdy,  and  en- 
during person***  •  •  •  • 

The  new  intimacy  of  which  he  here  announces  the  commencement, 
and  which  it  was  mtifying  to  me,  as  the  common  friend  of  all,  to  find 
that  he  had  formed,  was  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  him  during  the 
stay  of  his  noble  acquaintances  at  Genoa.  So  long,  indeed,  had  he 
persuaded  himself  that  his  countrymen  abroad  all  regarded  him  in  no 
other  liriit  than  as  an  outlaw  or  a  show,  that  every  new  instance  he 
met  of  friendly  reception  from  them  was  as  much  a  surprise  as  plea- 
sure to  him ;  and  it  was  evident  that  to  his  mind  the  revival  of  English 
associations  and  habitudes  always  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  refresh- 
ment, like  that  of  iidialing  his  native  air. 

With  tiie  view  of  inducing  these  friends  to  proloilg  their  stay  at 
Genoa,  he  suggested  their  taling  a  pretty  vilbi  called  **  fi  Paiadiso,*'  in 
the  neiffUbournood  of  his  own.  and  accompanied  them  to  look  at  it. 
Upon  that  occasion  it  was  that,  on  the  lady  expressing  some  inten- 
tions of  residing  Acre,  he  produced  the  following  unpromptu,  which 
— but  for  the  purpose  of  snowing  that  he  was  not  so  **  chary  of  his 
fame"  as  to  fear  failing  in  such  tnfles — ^I  should  have  thou^t  hardly 
worth  transcribing. 

••  Beneath  •  •  •'s  eyes 

The  reclaimM  Paradise 
Should  be  free  as  the  former  from  evil ; 

But  if  the  new  Eve 

For  an  apple  should  grieve. 
What  mortal  would  not  play  the  devil  t*** 

Another  copy  of  verses  addressed  by  him  to  the  same  lady,  whose 
beauty  and  talent  might  well  have  claimed  a  warmer  tribute  from  sodi 
a  pen,  is  yet  too  interesting  as  descriptive  of  the  feeling  of  age  now 
stealing  so  prematmely  ever  him,  to  be  omitted  in  these  pages. 

*  Thfl  (Genoese  wits  had  ^readj  applied  this  thieadbaro  Jest  to  hinuelf. 
Takinff  it  into  their  heads  that  this  villa  (which  was  also,  I  beheve,  a  Casa  Sa- 
luzso)  had  been  the  one  fixed  on  for  his  own  residence,  they  said  **  n  IHavob 
<  ancora  entrato  in  Paradiso.** 
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«T0.  THE  COUNTESS  OF  J  •  •  ♦  •  •• 

1. 
^  You  have  askM  for  a  yene:— the  request 
In  a  xbymer  H  were  strange  to  denjf 
But  my  Hippocrene  was  but  my  breast. 
And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  sore  dry. 

9. 

^  Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 
What  Lawrence  has  painted  so  well ; 
But  the  strain  would  e^re  on  my  tongue. 
And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  sheU. 

8. 
**  I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire. 
And  tha  bard  in  my  bosom  in  dead ; 
What  I  loyed  I  now  merely  admire, 
And  my  heart  is  as  gray  as  my  head. 

4. 
**  MVlife  is  not  dated  by  years^ 

There  are  moments  which  act  as  a  plough, 
And  there  is  not  a  furrow  appears 
But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

5. 

**  Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  asfMre 
To  sing  what  I  gaze  on  in  vain; 
For  sorrow  has  torn  from  my  l3rre 
The  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 

*B.» 

The  foUowmg  letters,  written  during  the  stayof  this  party  at  Genoa, 
win  be  found,— some  of  them  at  least,—- not  a  little  curious. 


LETTER  DXn. 

TO  THS  KARL   OF  B  *  *. 

'«April6th,189$. 


^  mr  DSAB  LORD, 


''Howisyoureoutt  or  rather,  how  are  yoni  I  return  the  Count 
*  ^»  Journal,  which  is  a  very  extraordinary  production,*  and  of  a  most 
melancholy  truth  in  all  that  regards  high  life  in  England.  I  know,  or 
knew,  personally,  most  of  the  personages  and  societies  which  he  de- 
scribes ;  and  after  reading  his  remarks  have  the  sensation  fredi  upon 
me  as  if  I  had  seen  them  yesterday.  I  would  however  plead  in  behalf 
of  some  few  exceptions,  which  I  will  mention  by-and-by.    The  most 

*  In  another  letter  to  Lord  B  *  *  he  says  of  this  ffentleman,  **  he  seems  to 
have  all  the  qualities  jeqaisito  to  have  figaied  in  his  brother-in4aw's  ancestor's 
Memoirs.'* 
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siii^ar  thing  b,  how  he  should  have  penetrated  not  the  faet,  but  the 
mystery  of  the  English  ennui,  at  two-and-twenty.  I  was  about  the 
saine  age  when  I  made  the  same  discoveiy,  in  almost  precisely  the 
same  circles— (for  there  is  scarcely  a  person  mentioned  whom  I  did 
not  see  nightly  or  ^y,  and  was  acquainted  more  or  less  intimatdy 
with  most  of  them)— but  I  never  coiud  have  described  it  so  well.  M 
faui  itre  iVaficatf,  to  effect  this. 

*«But  he  ought  also  to  have  been  in  the  country  during  the  hunting 
season,  with  <  a  select  party  of  distinguished  guests,*  as  the  papen  teim 
it  He  ought  to  have  seen  the  gentlemen  alter  dinner  (on  the  hunting 
days),  and  Uie  soiree  ensuing  thereupon— and  the  women  looking  as  if 
they  had  hunted,  or  rather  been  hunted;  and  I  coidd  have  wished  that 
he  nad  been  at  a  dinner  in  town,  whidi  I  recollect  at  Lord  G  *  *'s— 
small,  but  select,  and  composed  of  the  most  amusing  people.  The 
dessert  was  hardly  on  the  table,  when,  out  of  twelve  I  counted  five 
aslup;  of  that  five,  there  weie  7Wn«y,  Lord  •  •,  and  Lord  •  •— I 
forget  the  other  two,  but  tbey  were  either  wits  or  orators— peihapa  poets. 

**  My  residence  in  the  East  and  in  Italy  has  made  me  someidiat  in- 
dulgent of  tha  siesta— but  then  they  set  regularly  about  it  in  warm 
countries,  and  perform  it  in  solitude  (or  at  most  in  a  t^te-i-tte  with  a 
proper  companion),  and  retire  quietly  to  their  rooms  to  get  out  of  the 
Bujvs  way  for  an  hour  or  two. 

**  Altogether,  your  friend's  Journal  is  a  very  formidable  production. 
Alas !  our  deariy-beloved  countrymen  have  only  discovered  that  they 
are  tired,  and  not  that  they  are  tiresome ;  and  I  suspect  that  the  com- 
municatioB  of  the  latter  unpleasant  verity  will  not  be  better  received 
than  truths  usually  are.  I  have  read  the  whole  with  great  attention  and 
instruction.  I  am  too  good  a  patriot  to  say  pleasure — at  least  I  won*t 
say  so,  whatever  I  may  think.  I  showed  it  (1  hope  no  breach  of  con- 
fidence) to  a  young  Italian  lady  of  rank,  iri  isutruUe  also;  and  who 
passes,  or  passed,  for  being  one  of  the  three  most  celebrated  belles  in 
the  district  of  Italy,  where  her  family  and  coimexions  resided  in  less 
troublesome  times  as  to  politics  (which  is  not  Genoa,  bv-the-way),  and 
she  was  delighted  with  it,  and  says  that  ahe  has  derived  a  better  notion 
of  English  society  from  it  than  from  all  Madame  de  StaeTs  metafdiy- 
sical  disputations  on  the  same  subject,  in  her  work  on  the  Revolution. 
I  beg  that  you  will  thank  the  young  philosopher,  and  make  my  com- 
pliments to  Lady  B.  and  her  sister. 

**  Believe  me  your  very  obliged  and  faithful 

"N.  B. 

**  P.S.  There  is  a  rumour  in  letters  of  some  disturbance  or  complot 
in  Up  French  Pyrenean  army — generals  suspected  or  dismissed,  and 
ministers  of  war  traveUing  to  see  what  *s  the  matter.  '  Marry  (as  David 
says),  this  hath  an  angry  favour.* 

^Tell  Goont  *  *  that  some  of  the  names  are  not  quite  intelligible, 
especially  of  the  clubs ;  he  speaks  of  fFottt— perhaps  he  is  right,  but  in 
my  time  Watiert  was  the  Dandy  Glub,  of  which  (though  no  dandy) 
f  was  a  member,  at  the  time  too  of  its  greatest  gloiy,  when  BrummeU 
and  Mildmay,  Alvanley  and  Pierrepoin^  gave  the  dandy  balls ;  and  we 
(the  club,  tluit  is)  got  up  the  famous  masiuerade  at  Burlinston  House 
and  Garden  for  Wellington.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  Alfred^  which 
was  the  most  reckerchi  and  most  tiresome  of  any,  as  I  know  by  beina 
a  member  of  that  too." 
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LETTER  DXin. 

TO  THV   BARL  OF  B  *  *. 

«  April  6th,  1833. 

^  It  wmdd  be  worse  than  idle,  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  words  on  such  occasions,  in  me  to  attempt  to  express  what  I 
ought  to  feel,  and  do  feel  for  the  loss  you  haye  sustained  ;*  and  I  must 
thus  dismiss  the  subject,  for  I  dare  not  trust  myself  further  with  it  for 
your  sake,  or  for  my  own.  I  shall  endeavour  to  see  yoii  as  soon  as  it 
may  not  appear  intrusive.  Pray  excuse  the  levity  of  my  yesterday's 
scrawl — I  little  thought  under  what  circunvstanceB  it  would  find  you. 

I  have  received  a  veiy  handsome  and  flattering  note  from  Count  *  \ 
He  must  excuse  my  apparent  rudeness  and  real  ignorance  in  replying 
to  it  in  English,  through  the  medium  of  your  kmd  interpretation.  I 
would  not  on  any  account  deprive  him  of  a  production,  of  wluch  I 
really  think  more  than  I  have  even  saidf  though  you  are  good  enou^ 
not  to  be  dissatisfied  even  with  that ;  but  whenever  it' is  completed,  it 
would  give  me  ihe  greatest  pleasure  to  have  a  copy^ut  lum  to  keep 
it  secret !  literary  secrets  are  like  others.  By  changing  the  names,  or 
at  least  omitting  several,  and  altering  the  circumstances  indicative  of 
the  writer's  real  station  or  situation,  me  author  would  render  it  a  most 
amusing  publication.  His  countiymen  have  not  been  treated  either  in 
a  literary  or  personal  point  of  view  with  such  deference  in  English 
recent  works,  as  to  lay  him  under  any  very  great  national  obligation  of 
forbearance ;  and  really  the  remarks  are  so  true  and  so  piquante  that 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  wish  their  suppression ;  thougn,  as  Dangle 
says,  *  He  is  fiij/  friend,'  many  of  tliese  personages  *  were  my  frienasy 
but  much  suchVriends  as  Dangle  and  his  allies. 

**  I  return  you  Dr.  Parr's  letter — ^I  have  met  him  at  Payne  Knight's 
and  elsewhere,  and  he  did  me  the  honour  once  to  be  a  patron  of  mine, 
although  a  great  friend  of  the  other  branch  of  the  House  of  Atreus, 
and  the  Greek  teacher  (I  believ^)  of  my  moral  Glytemnestra— I  say 
moral,  because  it  is  true,  and  is  so  useful  to  the  virtuous,  that  it  enables 
them  to  do  any  thing  without  the  aid  of  an  ^gistbus. 

**  I  beg  my  compliments  to  Lady  B.,  Miss  P.,  and  to  your  Alfred.  I 
think,  since  his  M^esty  of  the  same  nsjne,  there  has  not  been  such  a 
learned  surveyor  of  our  Saxon  society. 

**  Ever  yours  most  truly, 

«N.  B. 

••April  9th,  1893. 
••mtdkablobd, 

•  ••••• 

**  P.S.  I  salute  Miledi,  Mademoiselle  Mama,  and  the  illustrious  Che- 
valier Count  *  *,  who,  I  hope,  will  continue  his  history  of  •  his  own 
times.'  There  are  some  strange  coincidences  between  a  part  of  his 
remarks  and  a  certain  workof  mine,  now  in  MS.  in  England  (l  do  not 
mean  the  heimetically  sealed  Memoirs,  but  a  continuation  or  certain 
Cantos  of  «  certain  poem),  especially  in  vohat  a  man  nuiy  do  in  London 

* 

*  The  death  of  Loid  B  *  «  'a  son,  which  had  lieen  long  expected;  bat  of 
which  the'accoimt  had  jukt  then  arrived. 
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with  impunity  while  he  is  *  a  la  mode  ;^  which  I  think  it  well  to  state, 
that  he  may  not  suspect  me  of  taking  advantage  of  his  confidence. 
The  observations  are  very  general.** 

LETTER  DXIV. 

TO  TH<  BABL  OF  B  *  *• 

^AfHTfl  14tll,  182S. 

^  I  am  truly  soiry  that  I  cannot  accompany  you  in  joat  ride  this 
momingy  owinc  to  a  violent  pain  in  my  face^  ariwg  mun  a  wart  to 
which  1 1^  me&al  advice  appied  a  caustic.  Whether  I  put  too  mildly 
I  do  not  kiiow,  but  the  consequence  is,  not  only  I  have  been  put  to 
some  pain,  but  the  peccant  part  and  its  immediate  environ  are  as 
black  as  if  the  printer's  devil  had  marked  me  for  an  author.  As  I  do 
not  wish  to  frighten  your  horses,  or  their  riders,  I  shall  postpone  wait- 
ing upon  you  until  six  o'clock,  when  I  hope  to  have  subsided  into  a  moia 
Christiannke  resemblance  to  my  fellow-creatures.  My  infliction  has 
partially  exteuded  even  to  my  fingers,  for  on  trying  to  get  the  black 
from  off  my  upper  lip  at  least,  I  have  only  transfused  a  portion  thereof 
to  my  right  hand,  and  neither  lemon-juice  nor  eau  de  Cologne,  nor  any 
other  eau,  have  been  able  as  yet  to  redeem  it  also  from  a  more  inky 
appearance  than  is  either  proper  or  pleasant.  But  *  out,  damnM  spot* — 
you  may  have  perceived  something  of  the  kind  yesterday,  for  on  my 
return,  I  saw  that  during  my  visit  it  had  increased,  was  incieasing,  and 
ought  to  be  dimimshed ;  and  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  figure  I 
must  have  cut  before  you.  At  any  rate,  I  shall  be  with  you  at  six,  with 
the  advantage  of  twihght. 

^  Ever  most  truly,  &c. 

*•  11  o'clock. 
^P.S.  I  wrote  the  above  at  three  this  morning.  I  regret  to  say  that 
the  whole  of  the  skin  of  about  an  mck  square  above  my  upper  lip  has 
come  off,  so  that  I  cannot  even  shave  or  masticate^and  I  am  equally  unfit 
to  appear  at  your  table,  and  to  par^e  of  its  hospitality.  WiU  you 
therefore  pardon  me,  and  not  piistake  this  rueful  excuse  for  a'tnofce- 
belteoei  as  you  will  soon  recognise  whenever  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  again,  and  I  will  caU  the  moment  I  am,  in  the  nursery 
frfirase, '  fit  to  be  seen.'  Tell  Lady  B.  with  my  compliments,  that  I 
am  rummaging  my  papers  for  a  MS.  worthy  of  her  acceptation.  I 
have  just  seen  the  younser  Count  Gamba,  and  as  I  cannot  prevail  on 
his  infinite  modesty  to  tiuie  the  field  without  me,  I  must  take  this  piece 
of  diflMence  on  my^lf  also,  and  beg  your  indulgence  for  both." 

LETTER  DXV. 
TO  THB  coonrr  •  •. 

*' April  39d,  1833. 
**•  My  dear  Count  *  *  (if  you  will  permit  me  to  address  you  so  fa^ 
miliariy),  you  should  be  content  with  writing  in  your  own  language, 
like  Grammont,  and  succeeding  in  London  as  n<^dy  has  suc^eded 
since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second  and  the  records  of  Antonio 
Hamilton,  without  deviating  into  our  barbarous  language, — ^which  you 
understand  and  write,  however,  much  better  than  it  deserves. 
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"My  *  approbation,'  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it,  was  very  sincere, 
but  pemaps  not  very  impartial ;  for  though  I  love  my  country,  I  do  not 
love  my  countrymen— at  least,  such  as  they  now  are.  And  besides  the 
seductioD  of  talent  and  wit  in  your  work,  I  fear  that  to  me  there  was 
the  attraction  of  vengeance.  I  have  seen  and  fdt  much  of  what  you 
have  described  so  welL  I  have  known  the  persons,  and  the  re- 
unions so  described — (many  of  them,  that  is  to  say,)— -and  the  portraits 
are  so  like  that  rcannot  but  admire  the  painter  no  less  than  his  per- 
fOTmance. 

"But  I  am  sorry  for  von;  for  if  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with 
life  at  your  age,  what  will  become  of  3rou  when  the  illusion  is  still  more 
dissipated!  Butiievermind—«navant/— -live  while  you  can;  and  that 
you  may  have  the  fuU  enjoyment  of  the  many  advantages  of  youth, 
talent,  and  figure,  which  you  possess,  is  the  wish  of  an— Engiishmau, 
—I  suppose,— but  it  is  no  treason;  for  my  mother  was  Scotch,  and  my 
name  and  my  family  are  both  Norman ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  am  of  no 
country.  As  for  my  'Works,'  which  you  are  pleased  to  mention,  let 
them  go  to  the  devil,  from  whence  (if  you  believe  many  persons)  they 
came. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  obliged,  &c«  &cJ" 

During  this  period  a  ciieumstance  occurred  which  shows,  most 
favourably  for  tne  better  tendencies  of  his  nature,  how  much  sdlayed 
and  softened  down  his  once  angry  feeling,  upon  the  sulject  of  his  matri- 
inonial  differences,  had  now  grown.    It  has  been  seen  that  his  daughter 
Adar— more  especially  since  his  late  loss  of  the  only  tie  of  blood  which 
he  could  have  a  hope  of  attaching  to  himself, — ^had  become  the  fond 
and  constant  object  of  his  thoughts ;  and  it  was  but  natural,  in  a  heart 
kindly  as  his  was,  that,  dwelling  thus  with  tenderness  upon  the  child, 
he  shoold  find  lumself  insensibly  subdued  into  a  gentler  tone  of  feel- 
ing towards  the  mother.    A  gentleman,  whose  nster  was  known  to 
be  the  confidential  firiend  of  Lady  Byron,  happening  at  this  time  to  be 
at  Genoa,  and  in  the  habit  of  visiting  at  the  house  of  the  poet*s  new 
intimates.  Lord  Byron  took  one  day  an  opportunity,  in  conversing  with 
Lady  *  *,  to  say,  that  she  would  render  him  an  essential  kindness  if, 
through  Uie  mediation  of  this  gentleman  and  his  sister,  she  could  pro- 
cure for  him  from  Lady  Byron,  what  he  had  long  been  most  anxious 
to  possess,  a  copy  of  her  picture.    It  having  been  represented  to  mm, 
in  the  course  or  the  same,  or  a  similar  conversation,  that  Lady  Byron 
was  said  by  her  friends  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  lest  he  should 
come  to  England  to  claim  his  daughter,  or,  in  some  other  way,  inter- 
fere  with  her,  he  professed  his  readiness  to  give  every  assurance  that 
ndght  have  the  effect  of  calming  such  apprehensions;  and  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  in  reference  to  both  these  subjects,  was  soon  after  sent 
by  him. 


LETTER  DXVI. 

TO  THB  COONTBSS  OF  B  *  *. 

«*  May  3d,  182a. 

**  Dfi4B  LADY  •  *, 

**  My  request  would  be  for  a  copy  of  the  miniature  of  Lady  B.,  which 
I  hare  seen  in  possession  of  the  late  Lady  Noel,  as  I  have  no  picture, 
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or  indeed  memorial  of  any  kind  of  Lady  B.,  as  all  her  letters  were  in 
her  own  poftsession  before  I  left  England,  and  we  haye  had  no  correa- 
pondenccL  since— at  least  on  her  part. 

**  My  message,  with  regard  to  the  infant,  is  simply  to  this  effect- 
that  in  the  event  of  any  accident  occiming  to  the  mother,  and  my 
remaining  the  sunriyor,  it  would  be  my  wish  to  have  her  plans  caitied 
into  effect,  both  with  regard  to  the  education  of  the  child,  and  the 
person  or  persons  under  whose  care  Lady  B.  mi^  be  desirous  that 
she  ahoula  be  placed.  It  is  not  mjr  intention  to  mterfere  with  her  in 
any  way  on  the  subject  during  her  life ;  and  I  presume  that  it  would  be 
some  consolation  to  her  to  know  (if  she  is  in  ill  health,  as  I  am  given 
to  understand),  that  in  no  case  would  any  thinff  be  done,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  but  in  strict  conformity  with  Lady  B.'s  own  wishes  and 
intentions— left  in  what  manner  she  thought  proper. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Ldidy  B.,  your  obliged,  ftc." 

This  negotiation,  of  which  I  know  not  the  results,  nor  whether, 
indeed,  it  ever  ended  in  any,  led  naturally  and  frequently  to  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject  of  his  marriage, — ^a  topic  he  was  himself  always 
the  first  to  turn  to, — and  the  account  which  he  then  gave,  as  well  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  separation,  as  of  his  own  entire  unconscious- 
ness of  the  immediate  causes  that  provoked  it,  was,  I  find,  exactly 
such  as,  upon  every  occasion  when  the  subject  presented  itself,  he, 
with  an  air  of  sincerity  in  which  it  was  impossible  not  to  confide,  pro- 
mulgated. ^  Of  what  really  led  to  the  separation,''  said  he,  in  the 
course  of  one  of  these  conversations,  **  I  declare  to  you  that,  even  at 
this  moment,  I  am  wholly  ignorant ;  as  Lady  Byron  would  nef^er  assign 
her  motives,  and  has  reniseid  to  answer  my  letters.  I  have  written  to 
her  repeatedly,  and  am  still  in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  Some  of  these 
letters  I  have  sent,  and  otliers  I  did  not,  simply  because  I  despaired 
of  their  doing  any  good.  Yota  may,  however,  see  some  of  them  if 
you  like;— they  may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  my  feelings." 

In  a  dajr  or  two  after,  accordingly,  one  of  these  withheld  letters  ^ 
sent  by  him,  enclosed  in  the  following,  to  Lady  *  *  *. 


LETTER  DXVn. 
TO  THE  oommns  ©?•••. 

«"  Albaro,  May  6th,  1833. 

"  MY  DEAB  LADT  *  *  *, 

*'I  send  you  the  letter  which  I  had  forgotten,  and  the  book,* 
which  I  ougnt  to  have  remembered.  It  contains  (the  book,  I  mean) 
some  melancholy  truths ;  though  I  believe  that  it  is  too  triste  a  work 
ever  to  have  been  popular.  The  first  time  I  ever  read  it  (not  the  edi- 
tion I  send  you, — ^for  I  got  it  since)  was  at  the  desire  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  who  was  supposed  by  the  good-natured  world  to  be  the  heroine ; 
— wlidch  she  was  not,  however,  and  was  furious  at  the  supposition. 
This  occurred  in  Switzerland,  in  the  summer  of  1816,  and  the  last 
season  in  which  I  ever  saw  that  celebrated  person. 

**  1  have  a  request  to  make  to  my  friend  Alfred  (since  he  has  not 
disdained  the  title),  viz.  that  he  woi^d  condescend  to  add  a  cap  to  the 

» 

*  Adolphe,  by  M.  Benjamin  Constant. 
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gentleman  in  the  jacket, — ^it  would  complete  his  costume, — and  smooth 
his  brow,  which  is  somewhat  too  inveterate  a  likeness  of  t^e  original^ 
God  help  me ! 

"I  did  well  to  avoid  the  water-p:irty, — wAy,  is  a  mystery,  which  i 
n«i  less  to  be  wondered  at  than*all  my  other  mysteries.    Tell  Milor 
that  I  am  deep  in  his  MS.,  and  will  do  him  justice  by  a  diligent 
perusal. 

'*  The  letter  which  I  enclose  I  was  prevented  from  sending  by  my 
despair  of  its  doing  any  good.  I  was  perfectly  sincere  when  I  wrote 
it,  and  am  so  still.  But  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  withstand  the  thousand 
provocations  on  that  subject,  which  both  friends  and  foes  have  for 
seven  years  been  throwing  in  the  way  of  a  man  whose  feelings  were 
6nce  quick,  and  whose  temper  was  never  patient.  But  *  returning 
were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.'  I  feel  this  as  much  as  ever  Macbeth  did ; 
and  it  is  a  dreary  sensation,  which  at  least  avenges  the  real  or 
imaginary  wrongs  of  one  of  the  two  unfortunate  persons  whom  it 
concerns. 

**  But  I  am  going  to  be  gloomy ;— so,  •  to  bed,  to  bed.'  Good  night, 
—-or  rather  morning.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  wish  to  avoid  society 
is,  that  I  can  never  sleep  after  it,  and  the  pleasanter  it  has  been,  the 
less  I  rest.  ^  Ever  most  truly,  &c«  &c.'' 

I  shall  now  produce  the  enclosure  contained  in  the  above,  and  there 
are  few,  I  should  think,  of  my  readers  who  will  not  agree  with  me  in 
pronouncing,  that  if  the  author  of  the  foUowinjp;  letter  had  not  righi  on 
his  side,  he  had  at  least  most  of  those  good  feelings  which  are  found 
in  general  U>  accompany  it. 


LETTER  DXVni. 

TO  ULDT  BTBON« 

(To  the  caze  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh,  London.) 

«  Pisa,  November  17th,  1891. 

**  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  *  Ada's  hair,'  which  is  very 
soft  and  pnsCty,  and  nearly  as  ^burk  already  as  mine  was  at  twelve 
years  old,  if  I  may  judge  from  what  1  recollect  of  some  in  Augusta's 
possesfifion,  taken  at  ^t  age.  But  it  do  n't  curl,— perhaps  from  its 
being  let  grow. 

"1  also  thank  you  for  the  inscription  of  the  date  and  name,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why;— I  believe  that  they  are  &e  only  two  or  three 
words  of  your  h^dwriting  in  my  possession.  For  your  letters  I  re- 
turned, and  except  the  two  words,  or  rather  the  one  word,  •  House- 
hold,' written  twice  in  an  old  account-book,  I  have  no  othei^.  I  burnt 
your  last  note,  for  two  reasons: — Istly,  it  was  written  in  a  style  not 
very  agreeable ;  and,  9dly,  I  wished  to  take  your  word  without  docu- 
ments, which  are  the  worldly  resources  of  suspicious  people. 

**  I  suppose  tluit  this  note  wOl  reach  you  somewhere  about  Ada's 
birthday— the  10th  of  December,  I  believe.  She  will  then  be  six,  so 
that  in  about  twelve  more  I  shall  have  some  chance  of  meeting  her  $— 
perhaps  sooner,  if  I  am  obliged  to  go  to  England  by  business  or  other* 
wise.  Recollect^  however,  one  thing,  either  in  distance  or  nearness ; — 
every  day  whiell  ke^ps  us  asunder  should,  after  bo  long  a  period,  Vather 
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•oitea  our  mutual  feelingBy  which  must  always  have  one  lailying-poiiit 
as  lon^  as  our  child  exists,  which  I  presume  we  both  hope  will  be  long 
after  either  of  her  parents. 

**  The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  separation  has  been  consi- 
derably more  than  the  whole  brief  period  of  our  uaioQ»  and  tfae^M 
much  longer  one  of  our  prior  ac<}uaintanoe.  We  both  made  a  bitter 
mistake  jbut  now  it  is  over  and  irrevocably  so.  For,  at  ihirty*thiee 
on  my  part,  and  a  few  years  less  on  yours,  though  it  is  no  veiy  ex- 
tended period  of  life,  still  it  is  one  when  the  habits  and  thought  are 
generally  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  no  modification :  and  as  we  could 
not  agree  when  younger^  we  should  with  difficulty  do  so  now. 

**  I  say  all  this,  because  1  own  to  you  that,  notwithstanding  eveiy 
thing,  I  considered  our  reunion  as  not  impossible  for  more  than  a  year 
after  the  separation  $— but  then  I  gave  up  the  hope  enjtirely  and  for 
ever.  But  this  very  iomossibility  of  reunion  seems  to  me  at  least  a 
reason  why,  on  all  the  lew  points  of  discussion  which  can  arise  be- 
tween us,  we  should  preserve  the  courtesies  of  life,  and  as  much  of  its 
kindness  as  people  who  are  never  to  meet  may  preserve  perhaps  more 
easily  than  nearer  connexions.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  vicdent,  bat 
not  maliffnant ;  for  only  fresh  provocations  can  awaken  my  resent- 
ments. To  you,  who  are  colder  and  more  concentrated,  I  would  just 
hint,  that  you  may  sometimes  mistake  the  depth  of  a  cold  anger  for 
dignity,  and  a  worse  feeling  for  duty.  I  assure  you  that  I  bear  you 
now  (whatever  I  may  have  done)  no  resentment  whatever.  Remem- 
ber, that  if  you  have  if^jured  me  in  aught,  this  forgiveness  is  something ; 
and  that,  if^I  have  it^ured  yov,  it  is  something  moze  still,  if  it  be  tni^ 
as  the  moralists  say,  that  the  most  offending  are  the  least  forgiving. 

**  Whether  the  offence  has  been  solely  on  my  side,  or  reciprocal  or 
on  yours  chiefly,  I  have  ceased  to  reflect  upon  any  but  two  things, — 
viz.  that  you  are  the  mother  of  my  child,  and  that  we  shall  never  meet 
again.  I  think  if  you  also  considw  the  two  corresponding  points  with 
reference  to  myself,  it  will  be  better  for  all  three. 

"Yours  ever, 

^NoelBtroh." 

It  has  been  my  plan,  as  must  have  been  observed,  wherever  my 
materials  have  funushed  me  with  the  means,  to  leave  liie  subjeet  of 
my  Memoir  to  relate  his  own  story ;  and  this  object,  during  the  two  or 
three  years  of  his  life  just  elapsed,  I  have  been  enaMed  by  the  rich 
resources  in  my  hands,  with  but  few  interruptions,  to  attain*  Having 
now,  however,  reached  that  point  of  his  career  from  which  a  new  start 
was  about  to  be  taken  bv  his  excursive  spirit,  and  a  course,  glorious 
as  it  was  brief  and  fatal,  entered  upon,— a  moment  of  pause  mav  be 
permitted  while  we  look  back  througih  the  last  few  years,  and  (or  a 
while  dwell  upon  the  spectacle,  at  once  laprand  and  painful,  which  his 
life  during  that  most  unbridled  period  of  his  powers  exhibited. 

In  a  state  of  unceasing  excitement,  both  of  heart  and  braiD,^*for 
ever  warring  with  the  world^s  will,  yet  living  but  in  the  world's  breath, 
— ^with  a  genius  taking  upon  itself  all  shapes,  from  Jove  down  to  Sea- 
pin,  and  a  disposition  veering  witli  equal  facility  to  all  points  of  the 
moral  compass, — not  even  the  ancient  fancy  of  the  existence  of  two 
souls  within  one  bosom,  would  seem  at  zH  ade()uately  to  account  for 
the  varieties,  both  of  power  and  character,  which  the  course  of  his 
conduct  and  writings  during  these  few  feverish  years  displayed. 
Without  going  back  so  far  as  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold, 
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which  one  of  his  bitterest  and  ablest  assailants  has  pronounced  to  be, 
^  in  point  of  execution,  the  sublimest  poetical  achievement  of  mortal 
pen,**  we  have,  in  a  similar  strain  of  strength  and  splendour,  the  Pro- 

eecy  of  Dante,  Cain,  the  Mystery  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  Saidaaapap 
^ — ^aU  produced  during  this  wonderful  period  of  his  genius.  To 
these  also  are  to  be  added  four  other  dramatic  pieces,  which,  though 
the  least  successful  of  his  compositions,  have  yet,  as  Poems,  few 
equals  in  our  literature ;  while,  in  a  more  especial  degree,  they  illus- 
trate the  versatility  of  taste  and  power  so  remarkable  in  him,  as  being 
founded,  and  to  this  very  circumstance,  perhaps,  owing  their  failure, 
on  a  severe  classic  model,  the  most  uncongenial  to  his  own  habits  and 
temperament,  and  the  most  remote  from  that  bold,  unshackled  license 
which  it  had  been  the  great  mission  of  his  genius,  throughout  the 
whole  realms  of  Mind,  to  assert. 

In  contrast  to  all  these  high-toned  strains,  and  struck  off  during  the 
same  fertile  period,  we  find  his  Don  Juan— in  itself  an  epitome  of  aU 
the  marvellous  contrarieties  of  his  character— the  Vision  of  Judgment, 
the  Translation  from  Pulci,  the  Pamphlets  on  Pope,  on  the  British  Re- 
view, on  Blackwood, — together  with  a  swarm  of  other  light,  humorous 
trifles,  all  flashing  forth  carelessly  from  the  same  mind  that  was, 
almost  at  the  same  moment,  personating,  with  a  port  worthy  of  such  a 
presence,  the  mighty  spirit  of  Dante,  or  following  the  dark  footsteps 
of  Skepticism  over  the  ruins  of  past  worlds,  with  Cain« 

AU  tnis  time,  too,  while  occupied  with  these  ideal  creations,  the 
demands  upon  his  active  sympathies,  in  real  life,  were  such  as  almost 
any  mind  but  his  own  woidd  have  found  sufficient  to  engross  its  every 
thought  and  feeling.  An  amour,  not  of  that  light,  transient  kind  whioh 
"  goes  without  a  burden,"  but,  on  the  contrary,  deep-rooted  enough  to 
endure  to  the  close  of  his  days,  employed  as  resuessly  with  its  first 
hopes  and  fears  a  portion  of  this  period  as  with  the  entanglements  to 
which  it  led,  political  and  domestic,  it  embarrassed  the  rema^er. 
Scarcely,  indeed,  had  this  disturbing  passion  begun  to  calm,  when  a 
new  source  of  excitement  presented  itself  in  that  conspiracy  into  which 
he  flung  himself  so  fearlesshr,  and  which  ended,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
in  multiplying  the  objects  of  his  ^mpathy  and  protection,  and  driving 
him  to  a  new  change  of  home  and  scene. 

When  we  consider  all  these  distractions  that  beset  him,  taking  into 
account  also  the  frequent  derangement  of  his  health,  and  tlie  time  and 
temper  he  must  have  thrown  away  on  the  minute  drudgery  of  watch.- 
ing  over  every  item  of  his  household  expenditure,  the  mindi  is  lost  in 
almost  incredulous  astonishment  at  the  wonders  he  was  able  to  achieve 
under  such  circumstances — at  the  variety  and  prodigality  of  power 
with  which,  in  the  midst  of  such  interruptions  and  hindrances,  his 
•*  bright  soul  broke  out  on  every  side,"  and  not  only  held  on  its  course, 
imclogged,  trough  all  these  difficulties,  but  even  extracted  out  of 
the  very  struggles  and  annoyances  it  encountered  new  nerve  for  its 
strength,  and  new  fuel  for  its  fire. 

Wmie  thus  at  this  period,  more  remarkably  than  at  any  other  during 
his  life,  the  unparalleled  versatility  of  his  genius  was  unfolding  itself, 
those  quick,  cameleon-like  changes  of  which  his  character,  too,  was 
capable,  were,  during  the  same  time,  most  vividly,  and  in  strongest  con- 
trast, drawn  out.  To  the  world,  and  more  especially  to  England, — the 
scene  at  once  of  his  glories  and  his  wrongs, — ^he  presented  himself  in  no 
other  aspect  than  that  of  a  stem,  haughty  misanthrope,  self-banished 
from  the  fellowship  of  men  and,  most  of  all,  from  that  of  Euglishmen. 
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Tlie  more  genial  and  beantifiil  inspirationB  of  hia  rnnae  were,  in  tlkia 
point  of  view,  looked  upon  but  as  lucid  interval!  between  the  parox- 
ysms of  an  inherent  malignancy  of  nature ;  and  even  the  laughing 
efiusions  of  his  wit  and  humour  cot  credit  for  no  other  aim  than  that 
which  Swift  boasted  of,  as  the  end  of  all  his  own  labours,  *^  to  vex  the 
world,  rather  than  divert  it" 

How  totally  all  this  differed  from  the  Byron  of  the  social  hour,  thmr 
who  lived  in  familiar  intercourse  with  hun  may  be  safely  left  to  tell. 
The  sort  of  ferine  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  for  himself  abroad 

Erevented  numbers,  of  course,  of  lus  countrymen,  whom  he  would 
ave  most  cordially  welcomed,  from  aeeking  his  acquaintance.  But, 
as  it  was,  no  Ei^Ush  gentleman  ever  approached  him,  with  the  com- 
mon fonns  of  introduction,  that  did  not  come  away  at  once  surprised 
and  charmed  by  the  kind  courtesy  and  facility  of  his  manners,  the  un- 
pretending play  of  his  conversation,  and,  on  a  nearer  intern  ^arse,  the 
nrank,  youthful  spirits,  to  the  flow  of  which  he  gave  way  wi  h  such  a 
zest,  as  even  to  deceive  some  of  those  who  best  knew  him  into  the 
impression,  that  gayety  was,  after  all,  the  true  bent  of  his  disposition. 

To  these  contrasts  which  he  presented,  as  viewed  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, is  to  be  added  aJso  the  fact,  that,  while  braving  the  woiid's 
ban  ao  boldly,  and  asserting  man's  right  to  think  for  himself  with  a 
freedom  and  even  daringness  unequalled,  the  original  shyness  of  his 
nature  never  ceased  to  hang  about  him;  and  while  at  a  distance  he 
was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  autocrat  in  intellect,  revelling  in  all  the 
confidence  of  his  own  great  powers,  a  somewhat  nearer  observation 
enabled  a  common  acquaintance  at  Venice*  to  detect,  under  all  this, 
traces  of  that  self-distrust  and  bashfulness  which  had  marked  him  as 
a  boy,  and  which  never  entirely  forsook  him  through  the  whole  of  his 
career. 

Still  more  singular,  however,  than  this  contradiction  betweea  the 
public  and  private  man*-a  contradiction  not  unfrequent,  and,  in  some 
cases,  more  apparent  than  real,  as  depending  upon  tiie  relative  post* 
tion  of  the  obeervei^-were  those  contrarieties  and  4dianges  not  less 
startling,  which  his  character  so  often  exhibited,  as  compared  with 
itself.  He  who,  at  one  moment,  was  seen  intrenched  in  the  most 
jibsolute  self-wiU,  would,  at  the  very  next,  be  found  aU  that  was  docile 
and  amenable.  To-day,  storming  the  world  in  its  strong  holds,  as  a 
misanthrope  and  satirist — ^to-morrow,  learning,  with  Implicit  obe- 
dience, to  fold  a  shawl,  as  a  Cavaliere— the  same  man  wno  had  so 
obstinately  refused  to  surrender,  either  to  friendly  remonstrance  or 
public  outcry,  a  single  line  of  Don  Juan,  at  the  mere  request  of  a 
gentle  Donna  agreed  to  cease  it  altogether;  nor  would  venture  to 
resume  this  task  (though  the  chief  darling  of  his  muse),  till,  with  some 
difficulty,  he  had  obtained  leave  from  me  same  ascendant  quarter. 
Who,  indeed,  is  there  that,  without  some  previous  clew  to  his  trans- 
formations, could  have  been  at  all  prepared  to  recognise  the  coarse 
libertine  of  Venice  in  that  romantic  and  passionate  lover,  who,  but  a 
few  months  after,  stood  weeping  before  the  fountain  in  the  garden  at 
Bologna?  or,  who  could  have  expected  to  find  in  the  close  calculaSoT 
of  sequins  and  baiocchi,  that  ^nerous  champion  of  Liberty  whose 
whole  fortune,  whose  very  life  itself  were  considered  by  him  but  as 
triflinff  sacrifices  for  the  advancement,  but  by  a  day,  of  her  cause  t 

And  here  naturally  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  consideration  of 

*  The  Coant«M  Albiizxi— see  her  Sketch  of  hit  Character. 
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another  feature  of  his  character,  connected  more  intimately  with  the 
bright  epoch  of  his  life  now  before  us.  Notwithstanding  his  strongly 
marked  prejudices  in  favoui^of  rank  and  high  birth,  we  have  seeuMrith 
~  what  ardour,— ^ot  only  in  fancy  and  theory,  but  practically,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Italian  Carbonan,— he  embarked  his  sympathies  unreserv- 
edly on  the  current  of  every  popular  movement  towards  freedom. 
Though  of  the  sincerity  of  this  zeal  for  liberty  the  seal  set  upon  it  so 
solenmly  by  his  death  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt,  a  question  may 
fairly  arise  whether  that  general  love  of  excitement,  let  it  flow  from 
whatever  source  it  might,  by  which,  more  or  less,  every  pursuit  of  his 
whole  life  was  actuated,  was  not  predominant  among  the  impulses 
that  governed  him  in  this ;  and,  again,  whether  it  is  not  probable 
that,  like  Alfieri  and  other  aristocratic  lovers  of  freedom,  he  would 
not  ultimately  have  shrunk  from  the  result  of  his  own  eoaalizing  doc« 
trines ;  and,  tnoujgh  zealous  enough  in  lowering  those  ahove  his  own 
level,  rather  recofl  from  the  task  of  raising  up  those  who  were  below  it. 
With  reffard  to  the  first  point,  it  may  be  conceded,  without  ^leduct- 
ing  much  from  his  sincere  zeal  in  the  cause,  that  the  gratification  of 
his  thirst  of  fame  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  that  supply  of  excitement  so 
necessaiy  to  him,  to  whet,  as  it  were,  the  edge  of  his  self-wearing 
spirit,  were  not  the  least  of  the  attractions  and  incitements  whiish  a 
struggle  under  the  banners  of  freedom  presented  to  him.  It  is  also 
but  too  certain  that,  destined  as  he  was  to  endless  disenchantment, 
from  that  singular  and  painful  imton  which  existed  in  his  nature  of  the 
creative  imagination  that  calls  up  illusions,  and  the  cool,  searching 
sagacity  that  at  once  detects  their  hoUowness,  he  could  not  long  have 
gone  on,  even  in  a  path  so  welcome  to  him,  without  finding  the  hopes 
with  which  his  fancy  had  strewed  it  withering  away  beneath  him  at 
every  step. 

In  poUtics,  as  in  every  other  pursuit,  his  aoiliition  was  to  be  among 
the  first ;  nor  would  it  have  been  from  the  waaS  of  a  due  appreciation 
of  all  that  is  noblest  and  most  disinterested  in  patriotism,  that  he 
would  ever  have  stooped  lus  flight  to  any  less  worthy  aim.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  in  one  of  his  Journals  ^H  be  remembered  by  the 
reader: — ^"To  be  the  first  man  (not  the  Dictatoi),  not  the  Sylla,but 
the  Washington,  or  Aristides,  the  leader  in  talent  and  truth,  is  to  be 
next  to  the  Divinity.**  With  such  high  and  pure  notions  of  political 
eminence  he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  fastidious  as  to  the  means 
of  attaining  it ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  with  the  sort  of  vulgar  and 
sometimes  sullied  instruments  which  all  popular  leaders  must  stoop  to 
employ,  his  love  of  truth,  his  sense  of  honour,  his  impatience  of  injus- 
tice, would  have  led  him  constantly  into  such  collisions  as  must  have 
ended  in  repulsion  and  disgust ;  while  the  companionship  of  those  be- 
neath him,  a  tax  aU  demasogues  must  pay,  would,  as  soon  as  it  had 
ceased  to  amuse  Ms  fancy  for  the  new  and  the  ridiculous,  have  shocked 
his  taste  and  mortified  his  pride.  The  distaste  with  which,  as  appears 
from  more  than  one  of  his  letters,  he  was  disposed  to  view  the  per- 
sonsd,  if  not  the  poUtical,  attributes  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Radical  party  in  England,  shows  how  unsuited  he  was  naturally  to 
mix  in  that  kind  of  popular  fellowship  which,  even  to  those  far  less 
aristocratic  in  their  notions  and  feeUngs,  must  be  sufficienthr  trying. 

But,  even  granting  that  all  these  consequences  might  safely  be  pre- 
dicted as  almost  certain  to  result  firom  his  engaging  in  such  a  career, 
it  by  no  means  the  more  necessarily  follows  that,  once  engaged,  he 
womd  not  have  persevered  in  it  consistently  and  devotedly  to  the  last; 
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nor  that,  even  if  reduced  to  say,  with  Cicero, "  nil  boni  pneter  caomn," 
he  oonld  not  have  so  far  abstracted  the  principle  of  the  cause  firora  its 
unworthy  supporters  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  uphold  the  one  and  d^ 
spise  the  others.  Looking  back,  indeed,  from  the  advanced  point  where 
we  are  now  arrived  through  the  whole  of  his  past  careei,  we  eannot 
fail  to  observe,  pervading  all  its  apparent  changes  and  inconsistendea^ 
an  adherence  to  the  original  bias  of  his  nature,  a  general  c^Misistency 
in  the  main,  however  shifting  and  contradictory  ibe  details,  which  had 
the  effect  of  preserving,  from  first  to  last,  all  ms  views  and  princinles, 
upon  the  mat  subjects  that  interested  him  thnnigh  Iife«  essentia^ 
unchanged.* 

At  the  worst,  therefore,  though  allowing  that,  from  ^ftsamoiBtnieDt 
or  disgust,  he  might  have  been  led  to  withdraw  aH  perBonu  participa- 
tion in  such  a  cause,  in  no  case  would  he  have  ^own  himself  a  reereaut 
to  its  principles;  and  thoush  too  proud  to  have  ever  descended,  like 
Egalite,  into  the  ranks  of  me  people,  he  would  have  been  for  too  con- 
sistent to  pass,  like  Alfieri,  into  those  of  their  enemies. 

Ailer  the  failure  of  those  hopes  with  which  he  had  so  sangvinely 
looked  forward  to  the  issue  of  the  late  struggle  between  Iti^  and  hn 
nders,  it  may  be  well  conceived  what  a  rdief  it  was  to  him  to  turn  his 
eyes  to  Greece,  where  a  spirit  was  now  rising  such  as  he  had  himself 
imaged  forth  in  dreams  of  song,  but  hardly  could  have  even  dresned 
that  he  should  live  to  see  it  realized.  His  early  travels  in  that  eoun- 
try  had  left  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind;  and  whenever,  as  I  ha¥e 
before  remarked,  his  fancy  for  a  roving  life  returned,  it  was  to  the 
regions  about  the  '*blue  Olympus^  he  always  fondly  looked  back. 
Since  his  adoption  of  Italy  as  a  home,  this  pn^nsity  had  in  a  gveat 
degree  subsided.  In  addition  to  the  sedatoiy  eflects  of  bin  new  do^ 
mestic  tie,  there  had,  at  this  time,  grown  upon  him  a  degree  of  inert* 
oess,  or  indi^poedlicm  lo  change  of  residence,  which,  is  the  instance 
of  hie  departure  from  Ravenna^  was  with  sMtie  di#euity  sumMMnted. 

The  unsettled  state  of  life  he  was  from  thenoefonnuxi  thrown  into, 
by  the  precarious  fortunes  of  those  with  whom  he  had  connected  khn- 
self,  conspired  with  one  or  two  other  causes  to  revive  within  Mm  tSi 
his  fonner  love  of  change  and  adventure;  nor  is  it  wondeiftd  that  to 
Greece,  as  oflering  both  in  their  most  exciting  form,  he  shotdd  tain 
eagerly  his  eyes,  and  at  once  kindle  with  a  desire  not  only  to  witness, 
but  perhaps  share  in,  the  present  triumphs  of  Liberty  on  those  veiy 
fields  where  he  had  already  gathered  for  immortality  such  memoriA 
of  her  day  long  past. 

Among  the  causes  that  concurred  with  this  sentiment  to  determine 
him  to  the  enterprise  he  now  meditated,  not  the  least  powerful, 
undoubtedly,  was  the  supposition  in  his  own  mind  that  the  nigh  tide 
of  his  poetical  popularity  had  been  for  some  time  on  the  ebb.  The 
utter  failure  of  the  Liberal, — in  which,  splendid  as  were  some  of  his 
ovnn  contributions  to  it,  there  were  yet  otners  from  his  pen  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  finom  the  stu*rounding  dross,-H^nfinned  him  fulfy  in 
the  notion  ^at  he  had  at  last  wearied  out  his  welcome  with  the  world ; 
and>  as  the  voice  of  fame  had  become  almost  as  necessary  to  him  as 
tlie  air  he  breathed,  it  was  with  a  proud  consciousness  of  the  yet 
untouched  reserves  of  power  within  him  he  now  saw  that,  if  arrived 

•  Colonel  Stanhope,  who  saw  clearly  this  leading  character  of  Bynm*s jnaind, 
has  thuB  justly  described  it.  ^  Lord  Byron's  was  a  versatile  and  still  a  stob* 
bom  mind ;  it  wavered,  but  always  returned  to  certain  fixed  principlea.** 
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at  the  end  of  one  path  of  fame,  there  were  jret  others  for  him  to  strike 
into,  still  more  glorious. 

That  some  such  vent  for  the  resources  of  his  mind  had  long  been 
contemplated  by  him,  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  myself,  in  which 
it  will  be  recollected  he  ^says :  "  If  I  lire  ten  years  longer,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  not  over  with  me.  I  do  n't  mean  in  literature,  for  that  is 
nothing;  and—it  may  seem  odd  enough  toisay---^l  do  not  think  it^as 
my  vocation.  But  you  will  see  that  I  shall  do  something,-*-the  times 
and  Fortune  permitting, — ^that,  'l&e  the  cosmogony  of  the  world, 
wiU  puzxle  the  philosophers  of  all  ages.*  "  He  then  adds  this  but  too 
true  and  sad  prognostic :  ^  But  I  doubt  whether  my  oonstitntion  will 
hold  out." 

His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Italy,  whose  past  history  and  literature 
seemed  to  call  aloud  for  redress  of  her  present  vassalage  and  wrongSf 
would  have,  no  doubt,  led  him  to  the  same  chivalrous  self-davotion  in 
her  service,  as  he  displayed  afterward  in  that  of  Greece.  The 
disappointing  issue,  however,  of  that  brief  struggle  is  but  too  well 
known ;  and  this  sudden  wreck  of  a  cause  so  promising  pained  him 
the  inore  deeply  from  his  knowledge  of  some  of  the  brave  and  true 
hearts  embarked  in  it.  The  disgust,  indeed,  which  that  abortive 
effort  left  behind,  coupled  with  the  ooinion  he  had  early  formed  of  the 
^  hereditary  bondsmen"  of  Greece,  had  kept  him  for  some  time  in  a 
state  of  considerable  doubt  and  misgiving  as  to  their  changes  of  ev«r 
working  out  their  own  enfranchircment;  nor  was  it  till  the  spring 
of  this  year,  when,  rather  by  the  continuance  of  the  Btrugfle  than  by 
its  actual  success,  some  (Confidence  had  begun  to  be  inspired  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  cause,  that  he  had  nearly  made  up  his  mind  to 
devote  himself  to  its  aid.  The  only  difficulty  that  still  remathed  to 
retard  or  embarrass  this  resolution  was  the  necesnty  it  imposed  of  a 
temporary  separation  from  Madame  Guiccioli,  who  was  hers^,  as 
might  be  expected,  anxious  to  participate  his  perils,  but  whom  it  was 
impossible,  of  course,  he  could  think  of  exposing  to  the  chanoas  of  a 
life,  even  for  men,  so  rude. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  April  he  received  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Blaquiere,  who  was  then  proceeding  on  a  special  mission  to  Greece, 
for  ttie  purpose  of  procuring  for  the  Committee  lately  formed  in  London 
correct  information  as  to  me  state  and  prospects  of  that  countiy.  It 
was  among  the  instructions  of  this  gentleman  that  he  shoiild  touch  at 
Genoa,  and  communicate  with  Lord  Byron;  and  the  following  note 
will  show  how  cordially  the  noble  poet  was  disposed  to  enter  into  ail 
the  objects  of  the  Conmiittee. 


LETTER  DXDC. 

TO  MB.  BLAQUUBS. 

<<Albaro^  April  6th,  1833. 

**  DEAR  SUt, 

^I  shaU  be  delighted  to  see  you  and  your  Greek  friend)  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  I  have  been  expecting  you  for  some  thne,— you 
will  find  me  at  home.  I  cannot  expressT  to  you  how  much  I  feel 
inteiested  in  the  cause;  and  nothing  but.  the  hopes  I  entertained  of 
witnessing  the  liberation  of  Italy  itself  prevented  me  long  ago  from 
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ratuninff  to  do  what  little  I  could,  as  an  indiTidual,  in  that  land  which 
it  is  anScxioiir  even  to  have  visited. 

^  Ever  youra,  truly, 

*'NoklBtboh.** 

Soon  after  this  interview  with  their  agent,  a  more  direct  commmii- 
cation  on  die  subject  was  opened  between  his  lordship  and  the  Com- 
mittee itself. 


LETTER  DXX. 

TO  MB.  BOWimi& 

*«  Genoa,  I2th  May,  1833. 

**  I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  your  letter,  and  the  honour 
which  the  Committee  have  done  me ;— I  shall  endeavour  to  deserve 
their  confidence  by  every  means  in  my  power.  My  first  wish  is  to  go 
up  into  the  Levant  in  person,  where  I  might  be  enabled  to  advance, 
if  not  the  cause,  at  least  the  means  of  obtaining  infonnation  which 
the  Committee  might  be  desirous  of  acting  upon;  and  my  fonner 
residence  in  the  countir,  my  familiarity  with  the  Italian  language 
(which  is  there  universally  spoken,  or  at  least  to  the  same  extent  as 
French  in  the  more  polished  parts  of  the  continent),  and  my  not  total 
ignorance  of  the  Romaic,  would  afibrd  me  some  advantages  of 
experience.  To  this  project  the  only  objection  is  of  a  domestic 
nature,  and  I  shall  try  to  get  over  it;— if  I  Jail  in  this,  I  must  do  what 
I  can  where  I  am;  but  it  will  be  always  a  source  of  regret  to  me,  to 
think  that  I  might  peihape  have  done  more  for  the  cause  on  the  spot. 

^Om>  last  infonnation  of  Captain  Blaquiere  is  from  Ancona,  where 
he  embarked  with  a  fair  wind  for  Corfu,  on  the  16th  ult ;  he  is  now 
probablv  at  his  destination.  My  last  letter  /rtm  him  personally  was 
dated  Rome ;  he  had  been  refused  a  passport  through  the  Neapolitan 
terhtory,  and  returned  to  strike  up  thitKighRomaffna  for  Ancona:  little 
time,  however,  appears  to  have  been  lost  by  the  delay. 

**  The  principal  material  wanted  by  the  Greeks  appears  to  be,  first, 
a  paik  or  field  artillery— light,  and  fit  for  mountain-service ;  secondly, 
guiqiowder;  thirdly,  hospital  or  medical  stores.  The  readiest  mod. 
of  transmission  is,  I  hear,  by  Idra,  addressed  to  Mr.  Negri,  the  minister. 
I  meant  to  send  up  a  certain  quantity  of  the  two  latter— no  great  deal 
—but  enougti  for  an  individual  to  show  his  good  wishes  for  the  Greek 
success;  but  am  pausing,  because,  in  case  I  should  go  myself,  I  can 
take  them  with  me.  I  do  not  want  to  limit  my  own  contribution  to 
this  merely,  but  more  especially,  if  I  can  get  to  Gieece  myself,  I  shodd 
devote  wliatever  resources  I  can  muster  of  iny  own,  to  advancing  the 
great  object.  I  am  in  correspondence  with  Signor  Nicolas  Kairellas 
(well  known  to  Mr.  Hobhouse),  who  is  now  at  Pisa;  but  his  latest 
advice  merely  stated,  that  the  Greeks  are  at  present  employed  in 
organizing  their  tnlcmol  government,  and  the  detaik  of  its  administia- 
lion;  this  would  seem  to  indicate  security ^  but  the  war  is  however  fiir 
ftx>m  being  terminated. 

**  The  Turks  are  an  obstinate  race,  as  all  fonner  wars  have  proved 
them,  and  will  return  to  the  charge  for  years  to  come,  even  if  beaten, 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be.    But  in  no  case  can  the  labours  of 
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the  CoQMnittee  be  said  to  be  in  yain»  for  in  the  event  even  of  the  Greeks 
being  subdued  and  dispersed,. the  Amd?  which  could  be  employed  in 
succouring  and  gathering  together  the  remnant,  so  as  to  alleviate  in 
part  their  distresses,  and  enable  them  to  find  or  make  a  country  (as 
so  many  emiffrants  of  other  nations  have  been  compelled  to  do),  would 
bless  *Doth  those  who  gave  and  those  who  took,'  as  the  bounty  both 
of  justice  and  of  mercy. 

"With  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  brigade  (which  Mr.  Hobhouse 
hints  at  in  his  short  letter  of  this  day's  receipt,  enclosing  the  one  to 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  reply),  I  would  presume  to  suggest— bu; 
merely  as  an  opinion,  resulting  rather  from  the  melancholy  experience 
of  the  brigades  embarked  in  the  Columbian  service  than  from  any  ex- 
peiiment  yet  fairly  tried  in  Gbbbck— that  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  better  perhaps  be  directed  to  the  employment  of  Mcen  of 
experience  than  the  eim^ment  of  rotv  British  soldiers,  which  latter 
are  apt  to  be  unruly,  and  not  very  serviceable,  in  irregular  warfare,  by 
the  side  of  foreigners.  A  small  body  of  good  officers,  especially 
artillery ;  an  engineer,  with  quantity  (such  as  the  Committee  might 
deem  requisite)  of  stores,  of  the  nature  which  Captain  Blaquiere  indi- 
cated as  most  wanted,  would,  I  should  conceive,  be  a  highly  useful 
accession.  Officers,  also,  who  had  previously  served  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean would  be  preferable,  as  some  knowledge  of  Italian  is  nearly 
indispensable. 

^*  It  would  also  be  as  well  that  they  should  be  aware,  that  they  aie 
not  going  *to  rough  it  on  a  beef-steak  and  bottle  of  port,'— but  that 
Greece— never,  of  late  years,  very  plentifully  stocked  for  a  me$$ — is 
at  present  the  country  of  all  kinds  of  vrivtUwns.  This  remark  may 
seem  superfluous ;  but  I  have  been  lea  to  it,  by  observing  that  many 
foreign  officers,  Italian,  French,  and  even  Germans  (but  frwer  of  the 
loiter)^  have  returned  in  disgust,  imagining  either  that  they  were  going 
up  to  make  a  party  of  pleasure,  or  to  enjoy  full  pay,  speedy  promotion, 
and  a  veiy  moderate  degree  of  duty.  They  complain,  too,  of  havin? 
been  ill  received  by  the  Government  or  inhabitants ;  but  numbers  of 
these  complainants  were  mere  adventurers,  attracted  by  a  hope  of 
command  and  plunder,  and  disappointed  of  both.  Those  Greeks  I 
have  seen  strenuously  deny  the  charge  of  irihospitality,  and  declare 
that  they  shared  their  pittance  to  the  last  crumb  with  their  foreign 
volunteers. 

**  I  need  not  suggest  to  the  Committee  the  very  great  advantage 
which  must  accrue  to  Great  Britain  from  the  success  of  the  Greeks, 
and  their  probable  commercial  relations  with  England  in  consecjuence ; 
because  f  feel  persuaded  that  the  first  object  of  the  Committee  is 
their  emaiicipation,  without  any  interested  views.  But  the  considera- 
tion might  weigh  with  the  English  people  in  general,  in  their  present 
passion  for  every  kind  of  speculation, — they  need  not  cross  the 
American  seas,  for  one  much  better  worth  their  while,  and  nearer 
home.  The  resources  even  for  an  emigrant  population,  in  the  Greek 
islands  alone,  are  rarely  to  be  paralleled ;  and  the  cheapness  of  every 
kind,  of  not  miy  necessary,  but  luxury  (that  is  to  S£y,  luxury  of  no- 
tuTfi),  fruits,  wine,  oil,  &c.  in  a  state  of  peace,  are  far  beyond  those  of 
the  Cape,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  the  other  places  of  refuge, 
which  tne  English  population  are  searching  for  over  the  waters. 

*'I  beg  that  the  Committee  will  cojounand  me  m  any  and  every 
way.  If  I  am  favoured  with  any  instructions,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
obey  them  to  the  letter,  whether  conformable  to  my  own  private 
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opinHm  or  not    I  beg  leare  to  add,  peisoiially,  my  reapect  for  i^ 
gentleman  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressings 

''And  am,  sir,  your  obliged,  Ae. 

"P.8.  The  best  refutation  of  Cell  will  be  the  active  exertions  of 
the  Committee ;— I  am  too  warm  a  controTersialist ;  and  I  sospeet 
that  if  Mr.  Hobhouse  have  taken  him  in  hand,  there  will  be  htUe 
occasion  for  me  to  'encumber  him  with  help.'  If  I  go  up  into  the 
oountiy,  I  will  endeavour  to  transnut  as  accurate  and  impartial  an 
account  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

*^  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Kairellas.  I  expect  intelligence  fnm  Csptm 
Blaquiere,  who  has  promised  me  some  earl^  intimation  from  the  sett 
ofthe  Provisional  Govenunent.  I  gave  lum  a  letter  of  introdoctioa 
to  Lord  Sydney  Osborne,  at  Corfu ;  but  as  Lord  S.  is  in  the  gOTemment 
service,  of  course  his  reception  could  only  be  a  camtiaiu  one.^ 


LETTER  DXXL 

TO  MB.  BOWBINO. 

'^  Genoa,  May  9ist,  1823. 
••snt, 

"I  received  yesterday  the  letter  <^  the  Committee,  dated  the  14I& 
of  March.  What  has  occasioned  the  delay,  I  know  not.  It  was  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Galignani,  from  Paris,  who  stated  that  he  had  only  lad 
it  in  his  charge  four  days,  and  that  it  was  delivered  to  him  by  a  Mr. 
Grattan.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  gladly  accede  to  the  proposition  of 
the  Committee,  and  hold  myself  highly  honoured  by  being  deemed 
worthy  to  be  a  member.  I  have  also  to  return  my  thanks,  particulady 
to  yourself,  for  the  accompanying  letter,  which  is  extremely  Hattering. 

"  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  I 
have  received  and  forwarded  a  letter  from  Captain  Blaquiere  to  me, 
from  Corfu,  which  will  show  bow  he  gets  on.  Yesterday  I  fell  in  with 
two  young  Germans,  survivors  of  General  Normann's  band.  They 
arrived  at  Genoa  in  the  most  deplorable  state--without  food — ^withost 
a  sou-— without  shoes,  llie  Austrians  had  sent  them  out  of  their  teiri- 
toiy  on  their  landing  at  Trieste ;  and  they  lud  been  forced  to  come 
down  to  Florence,  and  had  travelled  from  Leghorn  here,  with  four 
Tuscan  livret  (about  three  francs)  in  their  podiets.  I  have  ^ven 
them  twenty  Genoese  acudi  (about  a  hundred  and  tiiurtv-three  kvres, 
French  money),  and  new  shoes,  which  will  enable  tnem  to  get  to 
Switzerland,  where  they  say  that  they  have  friends.  All  that  Uiey 
could  raise  in  Genoa,  besides,  was  thirty  m>u$.  They  do  not  complain 
of  the  Greeks,  but  say  that  they  have  suffered  more  since  their  landing 
in  Italy* 

"I  tried  their  veracity,  1  stly, by  their  pasqK>rts  and  papcgrs;  Sldly,ly 
topography,  cross-questioning  them  about  Arta,  Argos,  Athens,  Mis- 
solonghi,  Corinth,  Sie. ;  and,  3dly,  in  Romaic,  of  whidi  I  found  (one  of 
them  at  least)  knew  more  than  I  do.  One  of  them  (they  axe  both  of 
good  families)  is  a  fine,  handsome  younff  fellow  of  three-and-twenly— « 
Wirtembergher,  and  has  a  look  of  SatuU  about  him — ^the  other  a  Bav»> 
rian,  older  and  flat-faced,  and  less  ideal,  but  a  great,  sturdy,  soldier- 
like perscmage.  The  Wirtembergher  was  in  the  action  at  Aita,  whee 
the  PhilhcUenists  were  cut  to  pieces  after  killing  six  hnndred  T^iiks» 
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they  themselTes  being  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  oi^NMed  to 
about  six  or  seven  thousand ;  oidy  eight  escaped,  and  of  them  about 
three  only  survived;  so  that  General  Normann  'posted  his  raga^ 
muffins  wnere  they  were  well  peppered— not  three  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  left  alive — ^and  they  are  for  tue  town's  end  for  life.' 

"  These  two  left  Greece  by  the  direction  of  the  Greeks.  When 
Churschid  Pacha  overrun  the  Morea,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  behaved 
well,  in  wishing  to  save  their  allies,  when  they  thoucht  that  the  game 
was  up  with  themselves.  This  was  in  September^ast  (1833) :  they 
wandered  from  island  to  island,  and  got  from  Milo  to  Smyrna,  where 
the  French  consul  gave  them  a  passport,  and  a  charitable  captain  a 
passage  to  Ancona,  whence  they  got  to  Trieste,  and  w^re  turned  back 
by  the  Austrians.  They  complain  only  of  the  minister  fwho  has 
always  been  an  indifferent  character) ;  say  that  the  Greeks  nght  very 
well  m  their  own  way,  but  were  zX  first  afraid  to^re  their  own  can- 
non^-but  mended  with  practice. 

'*  Adolphe  (the  younger)  commanded  at  Navarino  for  a  short  tune ; 
the  other,  a  more  material  person,  'the  bold  Bavarian  in  a  luckless 
hour,' seems  chiefly  to  lament  a  fast  of  three  days  at  Argos,  and  the 
loss  of  twenty-five  paras  a  day  of  pay  in  arrear,  and  some  baggage  at 
Tripolitza ;  but  takes  his  wounds,  and  marches,  and  battles  in  very  eood 
part.  Both  are  veiy  simple,  full  of  naivety,  and  quite  unpretendSnf : 
they  say  the  foreigners  quarrelled  among  themselves,  particularly  the 
French  with  the  Germans,  which  produced  duels. 

**  The  Greeks  accept  muskets,  but  throw  away  hayoneU^  and  will 
nU  be  disciplined.  When  these  lads  saw  two  Piedmontese  regiments 
yesterday,  the^said, « Ah,  if  we  had  had  but  thtst  two,  we  should  have 
cleared  the  Morea  '^  in  that  case  the  Piedmontese  must  have  behaved 
better  than  they  did  against  the  Austrians.  They  seem  to  lay  great 
stress  upon  a  few  regular  troops — say  that  the  Greeks  have  arms  and 
powder  in  plenty,  but  want  victuals,  nospital  stores,  and  lint  andUnen, 
&c.  and  money,  very  mudh.  Altogether,  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
more  practical  philosophy  than  this  remnant  of  our  'puirhill  folk*  have 
done;  they  do  not  seem  the  least  cast  down,  and  their  way  of  pre- 
senting themselves  was  as  simple  and  natural  as  could  be.  Tney  said, 
a  Dane  here  had  told  them  that  an  Englishman,  friendly  to  the  Greek 
cause,  was  here,  and  that,  as  they  were  reduced  to  b^g  their  way  home, 
they  tiiought  they  mi^ht  as  well  begin  with  me.  1  write  in  haste  to 
snatch  the  post — Beheve  me,  and  ti^y, 

«« Your  obliged,  &c. 

"  P.S.  I  have,  since  I  vrrote  this,  seen  them  again.  Count  P.  Gamba 
asked  them  to  breakfast.  One  of  them  means  to  publish  his  Journal 
of  the  campaign.  The  Bavarian  wonders  a  little  tnat  the  Greeks  are 
not  quite  the  same  with  them  of  the  time  of  Thcmistocles  (they  were 
not  then  very  tractable,  by-the-by),  and  at  the  difficulty  of  disciplining 
them ;  but  he  is  a '  bon  homme'  and  a  tactician,  and  a  little  like  Dngald 
Dalgetty,  who  would  insist  upon  the  erection  of  *  a  sconce  on  the  hill 
of  Drumsnab,'  or  whatever  it  was ;— the  other  seems  to  wonder  at 
nothing." 
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LETTER  DXHI. 

TO  i^T  •  •  •  •. 

•"Majnth,  18S3. 

*^  My  Tojrage  to  Greece  wiU  depend  upon  the  Greek  Committee  (m 
Eng^d)  portly*  and  partly  on  the  instnictions  which  some  penooB 
now  in  Greece  on  a  pnvate  mission  may  be  pleased  to  send  me.  I  am 
a  member,  lately  elected,  of  the  said  Committee ;  and  my  object  in 
going  up  would  be  to  do  any  little  good  in  my  power ;  but  as  there  are 
some  piroi  and  eons  on  the  subject,  with  regard  to  how  far  the  inter- 
vention of  strangers  may  be  advisable,  I  know  no  more  than  I  tell 
you:  but  we  shdl  probably  hear  something  soon  from  England  and 
Greece,  which  may  be  more  decisive. 

**  With  regard  to  the  late  person  (Lord  Londonderry),  whom  yon  . 
hear  that  I  Imve  attacked,  I  can  only  say  that  a  bad  minister's  memory 
is  as  much  an  object  of  investig^ation  as  his  conduct  while  alive,— for 
his  measures  do  not  die  with  mm  like  a  private  individuals  noiionB. 
He  is  matter  of  history;  and,  wherever  I  find  a  tyrant  or  a  viDain, / 
will  mark  him-  I  attacked  him  no  more  than  I  had  been  wont  to  do. 
As  to  the  Liberal,— it  was  a  publication  set  up  for  the  advantage  of  a 
persecuted  author  and  a  veiv  worthy  man.  But  it  was  foolish  in  me 
to  engage  in  it;  and  so  it  nas  turned  out — ^for  I  have  hurt  myself 
without  doing  much  good  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended. 

**Jk}not  dtfend  me— it  will  never  do-— you  will  only  make  yowrsdf 
enemies. 

**  Mine  are  neither  to  be  diminished  nor  softened,  but  they  may  be 
overthrown ;  and  there  are  events  which  may  occur  less  improbable 
than  those  which  have  happened  in  our  time,  that  may  reverse  the 
present  state  of  things— «otu  verrons.        •         •         •         • 

**  I  send  YOU  this  gossip  that  you  may  laugh  at  it,  which  is  all  it  is 
good  for,  if  it  is  evengoodfor  so  much.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you 
again ;  but  it  will  be  mekncholy,  should  it  be  oiity  for  a  moment. 

•*  Ever  yours. 

It  being  now  decided  that  Lord  Byron  should  proceed  forthwith  to 
Greece,  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  departure  were  hastened. 
One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  write  to  Mr.  Trelawney,  who  was  then  at 
Rome,  to  request  that  he  would  accompany  him.  **  You  must  have 
heard,"  he  says,  "that  I  am  going  to  Greece — ^why  do  you  not  come 
to  me  t  I  can  do  nothing  without  you,  and  am  exceedingly  anxious 
to  see  you.  Pray,  come,  for  I  am  at  last  determined  to  go  to  Greece ; 
— ^it  is  the  only  place  1  was  ever  contented  in.  I  am  senous ;  and  did 
not  write  before,  as  I  might  have  given  you  a  journey  for  nothing. 
They  all  say  I  can  be  of  use  to  Greece ;  I  do  not  know  how — nor  £> 
they;  but,  at  all  events,  let  us  go.** 

A  physician,  acquainted  with  surgery,  being  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  his  suite,  he  requested  of  his  own  medical  attendant  at  Genoa, 
Doctor  Alexander,  to  provide  him  with  such  a  person;  and,  on  the 
recommendation  of  this  gentleman,  Doctor  Bruno,  a  youj^  man  who 
had  just  left  the  university  with  considerable  reputation,  was  engaged. 
Among  other  preparations  for  his  expedition,  be  ordered  three  siSendid 
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helmets  to  be  made,— with  his  never-foivotten  crest  engraved  iqxm 
them, — for  himself  and  the  two  friends  who  were  to  accompany  him. 
In  this  little  circumstance,  which,  in  England  (where  the  ridiculous  is 
so  much  better  understood  than  the  heroic),  excited  some  sneers  at  the 
time,  we  have  one  of  the  many  instances  that  occur  amusingly  through 
his  life,  to  confirm  the  quaint  but,  as  applied  to  him,  true  observation, 
that  ^'the  child  is  father  to  the  man:**— the  characteristics  of  these 
two  periods  of  life  being  in  him  so  anomalously  transposed,  that  while 
the  passions  and  ripened  views  of  the  man  developed  themselves  in 
his  boyhood,  so  the  easily-pleased  fancies  and  vanities  of  the  boy  were 
for  ever  breadung  out  among  the  most  serious  moments  of  his  man* 
hood.  The  same  schoolboy  whom  we  found,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  volume,  boasting  of  his  intention  to  raise,  at  some  ititure  time,  a 
troop  of  horse,  in  black  armour,  to  be  called  Byron^s  Blacks,  was  now 
seen  trying  on  with  delight  his  fine  crested  helmet,  and  anticipating  the 
deeds  of  glory  he  was  to  achieve  under  its  plumes* 

At  the  end  of  May  a  letter  arrived  from  Mr.  Blaquiere,  communi- 
cating to  him  very  favourable  intelligence,  and  reqiiiesting  that  he 
would,  as  much  a?  possible,  hasten  his  departure,  as  he  was  now  anx- 
iously looked  for,  and  would  be  of  the  greatest  service.  However 
encouraging  this  summons,  and  though  Lord  Byron,  thus  called  upon 
from  all  sides,  had  now  determined  to  give  freely  the  aid  which  aU 
deemed  so  essential,  it  is  fdain  from  his  letters  tha^  in  the  cool,  saga- 
cious view  which  he  himself  took  of  the  whole  subject,  so  far  from 
agreeing  with  these  enthusiasts  in  their  high  estimate  of  his^  personal 
services,  he  had  not  yet  even  been  able  to  perceive  any  definite  way 
in  which  those  services  could,  with  any  prospect  of  permanent  utility, 
be  applied. 

For  an  insight  into  the  true  state  of  his  mind  at  this  crisis,  the 
following  observations  of  one  who  watched  him  with  eyes  quickened 
by  anxiety,  will  be  found,  perhaps,  to  afford  the  clearest  and  most 
certain  clew.  **  At  this  time,**  says  the  Contessa  GuiccioU,  **  Lord 
Byron  again  turned  his  thoughts  to  Greece ;  and,  excited  on  every  side 
by  a  thousand  combining  circumstances,  found  himseU;  almost  before 
he  had  tone  to  form  a  decision,  or  well  know  what  he  was  doing* 
obliffed  to  set  out  for  that  country.  But,  notwithstanding  his  affection 
for  mose  recions— notwithstanding  the  consciousness  of  his  own  moral 
energies,  which  made  him  say  always  that  'a  man  ought  to  do  some- 
thing more  for  society  than  write  verses'-— notwithstanding  the  attrac- 
tion which  the  object  of  this  voyage  must  necessarily  hiBive  for  hm 
noble  mind,  and  that,  moreover,  he  was  resolved  to  return  to  Italy 
within  a  few  months, — notwithstanding  all  this,  every  person  who  was 
near  him  at  the  time  can  bear  witness  to  the  strun^le  which  his  mind 
underwent  (however  much  he  endeavoured  to  hide  it),  as  the  period 
fixed  for  his  departure  approached."** 

*  <•  Fu  allora  che  Lord  Bjron  rivolBe  i  saoi  penneri  alia  Grecia ;  e  ttimolato 
poi  da  ogni  parte  per  mille  combinazioni  eglintiovd  qnan  senza  averlodeciM» 
e  sdnza  saperlo,  obbligato  di  partire  per  la  Grecia.  Ma,  non  ostante  H  sao  affetto 
per  quelle  contrade, — ^non  ostante  il  stotimento  delle  sae  forze  morali  che  sli 
faceva  dire  eempre  *  che  un  uomo  d  obbligato  a  &re  per  la  tocietJL  aiiafiS« 
coaa  di  piu  che  dei  versi,'— non  ostante  le  attrative  che  dorcra  averepetnobile 
suo  animo  I'oggetto  di  qnel  riaggio,— e  non  ostante  che  egli  fosse  detenniato 
di  ritomare  in  Italia  fira  non  molti  mesi, — pufe  in  quale  combattiinento  si  tio* 
vasse  il  suo  cuore  mentre  si  avranzava  I'epoca  della  sua  paitenza  (sebbeoe  eer- 
»  occultarlo)  ognuno  che  lo  ba  avvicinato  allora  pad  dirlo.** 
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hi  aildition  to  the  vagoeneM 'which  this  want  of  any  defined  object 
"  so  onsatisfectonly  threw  round  the  enterprise  before  him,  he  had  also 
a  sort  of  ominovs  presentiment— natural,  perhaqps,  to  one  of  his  tem- 
perament under  such  circumstances— that  he  was  but  fulfflhn?  his 
own  doom  in  this  expedition,  and  should  dite  in  Greece.  Ontiieeve- 
ninff  before  the  departure  of  his  friends.  Lord  and  Lady  B  ••,  mxm 
oSoa,  he  called  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leaTc,  and  sat 
conveiW  for  some  time.  He  was  evidently  in  low  spnits,  and  aficr 
expressJSoff  his  regret  that  they  diould  leave  Genoa  before  hisown  time 
of  saU^  proceeded  to  speak  of  his  intended  voyage  in  a  tone  fidl  of 
despondence.  "Here,"  8ai4  he,  "we  are  all  now  together-bat whisn, 
andwfaere,  shall  we.meet  again  t  I  have  a  sort  of  boding  that  we  see 
each  oAer  for  ^he* last  time;  as  something  tdls  me  I  shall  never  again 
return  fiom  Greece.*^  Having  continued  a  liUle  longer  in  this  metao- 
choly  strain,  he  leaned  his  head  upon  the  arm  of  the  sofa  on  which 
they  were  seated,  and,  bursting  into  t^ars,  wept  for  some  minates  with 
uncontrollabls  feeling.  Though  he  had  been  talking  only  with  Lady 
B  *  *,  aU  who  were  preset  in  the  room  observed,  and  were  affected 
by  his  eiriotiOn,  while  he  himself,  apparently  ashamed  of  his  weakness, 
endeavoured  to  turn  off  attention  from  it  by  some  ironical  remark, 
spoken  with  a  sort  of  hysterical  laugh,  lipcm  the  effects  of  "ner- 


He  had^  previous  to  this  conversation,  presented  to  each  of  the  party 
some  little  farewell  gift— a  book  to  one,  a  prat  from  his  bust  by  Bar- 
tolini  to  another,  and  to  Lady  B  *  ^  a  cojr^  of  his  Annenian  Granmiar, 
which  had  some  manuscript  remari»  of  hid  own  on  the  leaves.  In 
now  parting  with  her,  having  begged,  as  a  memorial,  some  trifle  which 
she  had  worn,  the  lady  gave  him  one  of  her  rings ;  in  return  for  whidi 
he  took  a  pin  f^om  his  breast^  containing  a  small  cameo  of  Napoleon, 
which  he  said  had  long  been  his  companion,  andpresented  it  to  her 

"Aie  next  day  Lady  B  *  *  received  from  hsn  theioUowing  note : 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OF  B»  •. 

"Albaro,JiiBe9d,1833. 

••  MT  DBAS  LADY  B  *  *,      • 

"  I  am  Mupentiiioasy  and  have  recollected  that  memorials  widi  a 
ptma  are  of  less  fortunate  augury :  I  will,  therefore,  request  you  to 
accept,  instead  of  the  pin,  the  enclosed  chain,  which  is  cm*  so  slight  a 
value  that  you  need  not  hesitate.  As  you  wished  for  something  100m, 
I  can  only  say,  that  it  has  been  worn  oftener  and  longer  than  the  other. 
It  is  (^  Venetian  manufacture ;  and  the  pnly  pecimarity  about  it  is, 
that  it  could  only  be  obtained  at,  or  from,  Venice.  At  Genoa  th^  have 
none  of  the  same  kind.  I  also  enclose  a  ring,  which  I  would  wish 
Alfred  to  keep ;  it  is  too  large  to  wear ;  but  is  formed  of  laooj  and  so 
far  adapted  to  the  Are  of  his  years  and  character.  You  will  perhaps 
have  the  goodness  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  note,  and  send 
back  the  pin  (for  good  luck^s  sa&e),  which  I  sliall  value  much  more 
for  having  been  a  night  in  your  custody. 

«  Ever  and  faithfully  your  obliged,  Ac. 

"P.8.  I  hope  your  nerves  are  well  to-day,  and  will  continue  to 
itourish.'^ 
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In  the  mean  time  the  pneparations  for  his  rbioantic  expedition  were 
in  progzefiHS.  With  the  aid  of  his  banker  and  very  sincere  fdend,  Mr. 
Barry,  of  Genoa,  he  was  enabled  to  raise  the  large  sums  of  money 
necessary  for  his  supply ;— 10,000  crowns  in  specie,  and  40,000  crowns 
in  bills  of  exchange,  being  the  amount  of  what  he  took  with  him,  and 
a  portion  of  this  having  been  raised  upon  his  fumitusa  and  books,  on 
winch  Mr.  Barry,  as  I  understand,  advanced  a  sum  far  beyond  their 
worth.  An  English  bng,  the  Hercules,  had  been  freighted  to  convey 
himself  and  his  suite,  which  consisted,  at  this  time,  of  Count  Gamba, 
Mr.  Trelawney,  Doctor  Bruno,  and  dght  domestics.  There  weie  also 
aboard  five  horses,  sufficient  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  use  of  his 
own  party,  two  one-sunders  belonging  to  his  schooner,  the  Bolivar, 
whiem  he  had  left  at  Genoa,  and  medicine  enough  for  the  su{^y  of  a 
thousand  men  for  a  year« 

The  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Greek  Committee  an 
nounces  his  approaching  departure. 

LETTER  DXXIIL 

TO  MR.  BOWROre. 

"July  7th,  1823. 

"  We  sail  on  the  12th  for  Greece.—I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bla- 
quiere,  too  long  for  present  transcription,  but  very  satisfact(^.  The 
Greek  government  expects  me  without  delay. 

"  In  conformity  to  the  desires  of  Mr.  B.  and  other  conrespoiidents 
in  Greece,  I  have  to  suggest,  with  all  deference  to  the  Committee,  that 
a  remittance  of  even  *  ten  thousand  pounds  only"  (Mr.  B.'s  expression) 
would  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  Greek  Government  at  present. 
I  have  also  to  recommend  strongly  the  attempt  of  a  loan,  for  which 
there  will  be  offered  a  sufficient  security  by  deputies  now  <)n  their  way 
to  England.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  that  the  Committee  will  be  en« 
aUed  to  do  something  effectual. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  mean  to  carry  up,  in  cash  or  credits,  above 
eight,  and  nearly  nine  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  I  am  enabled 
to  do  by  funds  I  have  in  Italy,  and  credits  in  England.  Of  this  smn  I 
must  necessarily  reserve  a  portion  for  the  subsistence  of  myseif  and 
suite ;  the  rest  I  am  willing  to  apply  in  the  manner  which  seems  most 
likely  to  be  useful  to  the  cause— having,  of  course,  some  guarantee  or 
assurance,  that  it  will  not  be  misapplied  to  any  individual  specuLation. 

"  If  I  remain  in  Greece,  which  wiU  mainly  depend  upon  the  presumed 
probable  utility  of  my  presence  there,  and  of  the  ppinionof  the  Greeks 
themselves  as  to  its  piopriety— in  short,  if  I  am  welcome  to  them,  I 
shall  continue,  during  my  residence  at  least,  to  apply  such  portions  of 
my  income,  present  and  future,  as  may  forward  the  object — ^that  is  to 
say,  what  I  can  spare  for  that  purpose.  Privations  I  can,  or  at  least 
could  once,  bear-«-abstinence  I  am  accustomed  to — and,  as  to  fatigue, 
I  was  once  a  tolerable  traveller.  What  I  may  be  now,  I  cannot  tell- 
but  I  will  try. 

"  I  await  the  commands  of  the  Committee. — ^Address  to  Genoa— the 
letters  will  be  forwarded  to  me,  wherever  I  may  be,  by  my  banken, 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Barry.  It  would  have  given  me  pleasure  to  have 
had  some  more  defined  instructions  before  I  went,  but  these,  of  counse, 
rest  at  the  option  of  the  Committee. 

**  1  have  the  honour  to  be 

**  Your  obedient,  &c. 
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^P.S.  Great  anxiety  is  expressed  for  a  printing  press  and  types,  &c. 
I  have  not  the  time  to  provide  them,  but  recommend  this  to  the  notioe 
of  the  Committee.  I  presume  the  types  must,  partly  at  least,  be  Greek  : 
they  wish  to  publish  papers,  and  peihaps  a  Journal,  probably  in  Romaic, 
with  Italian  translations." 

All  was  now  ready ;  and  on  the  13th  of  July  himself  and  his  whole 
party  slept  on  board  ibe  Hercules.  About  sunrise  the  next  morning 
they  succeeded  in  clearing  the  port ;  but  there  was  little  wind,  and 
they  ramained  in  sight  of  Genoa  the  whole  day.  The  night  was  a 
bright  moonlight,  but  the  wind  had  become  stormy  and  adyerse,  and 
they  were,  for  a  liiort  time,  in  serious  danger.  Lord  Byron,  who  re- 
mained on  deck  during  the  stoim,  was  employed  anxiously,  with  the 
aid  of  such  of  his  suite  as  were  not  disabled  by  sea-sickness  fnHn  help- 
ing him,  in  preventing  further  mischief  to  the  horses,  which,  havii^ 
been  badly  secured,  had  broken  loose  and  injured  each  other,  After 
making  head  against  the  wind  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  oaptein  was 
at  last  obliged  to  steer  back  to  Genoa,  and  re-entered  the  port  at  six  in 
the  moraing.  On  landing  again,  after  this  unpromisinir  commence- 
ment of  his  vo3rage,  Lord  Byron  (says  Count  Gamba)  **  appeared 
thoughtful,  and  remarked  that  he  considered  a  bad  beginning  a  fayoor- 
i^le  omen.** 

It  has  been  already,  I  belieye,  mentioned  that,  among  the  smpenti- 
tions  in  which  he  chose  to  indulge,  the  supposed  unluckiness  of  Friday, 
as  a  day  for  the  commencement  of  any  work,  was  one  by  which  he, 
almost  always,  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Pisa,  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  happening  to  meet  him,  on 
the  road  from  her  house  as  she  was  herself  returning  thither,  and  sup- 
posing that  he  had  been  to  make  her  a  visit,  requested  that  he  would  go 
oack  with  her.  **  I  have  not  been  to  your  house,*  he  answered;  ^for. 
Just  before  I  got  to  the  door,  I  remembered  that  it  was  Friday;  and, 
not  liking  to  make  ray  firet  visit  on  a  Friday,  I  turned  back.^  It  is 
even  related  of  him  that  he  once  sent  awa^  a  Genoese  tailor  who 
brou^t  him  home  a  new  coat  on  the  same  ommous  day. 

AVith  all  this,  strange  to  say,  ho  set  sail  for  Greece  on  a  Friday : — 
and  though,  by  those  who  have  any  leaning  to  this  superstitious  fancy, 
the  result  may  be  thought  but  too  sadly  confirmatory  of  the  omen,  it  is 
plain  that  either  the  influence  of  the  superstition  over  his  own  mind 
was  slight,  or,  in  the  excitement  of  self-aevotion  under  which  he  now 
acted,  was  forgotten.  In  truth,  notwithstandinghis  encouraging  speech 
to  Count  Gamba,  the  forewarning  he  now  felt  of  his  approachii^  doom 
seems  to  have  been  far  too  deep  and  serious  to  need  the  aid  of  any 
such  accessory.  Having  expressed  a  wish,  on  relandinff,  to  visit  his 
own  palace,  which  he  had  left  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Bany  during  his  ^ 
sence,  and  from  which  Madame  Guiccioli  had  early  that  morning  de- 
parted, he  now  proceeded  thither,  accompanied  by  dount  Gamba  alone. 
**  His  conversation,"  says  this  gentleman,  **  was  somewhat  melancholy 
on  our  way  to  Albaro :  ne  spoke  much  of  his  past  life,  and  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  future.  *  Where,'  said  he,  *  snail  we  be  in  a  yearV— 
^  It  looked,"  adds  his  friend),  *'  like  a  melancholy  foreboding ;  for,  on  the 
same  day,  of  the  same  mouth,  in  the  next  year,  he  was  carried  to  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestors." 

It  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  to  repair  the  damages  of  their 
vessel ;  and  the  greater  part  of  this  interval  was  passed  by  Lord  By- 
ron, in  company  with  Mr.  Barry,  at  some  gardens  near  the  city.    Here 
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his  conversatioiif  as  this  aentleman  informs  me,  took  the  same  gloomy 
tmn.  That  he  bad  not  fixed  to  go  to  England,  in  preference,  seemed 
one  of  his  deep  regrets ;  and  so  hopeless  were  the  views  he  expressed 
of  the  whole  enterprise  before  him,  that,  as  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Barry, 
nothing  but  a  devoted  sense  of  duty  and  honour  could  have  determined 
him  to  persist  in  it. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day  they  set  sail ;— and  now,  fairly  launched 
in  the  cause,  and  disengaged,  as  it  were,  from  his  former  state  of  ex- 
istence, the  natural  power  of  his  spirit  to  shake  off  pressure,  whether 
from  within  or  without,  began  instantly  to  display  itself.  According 
to  the  report  of  one  of  his  fellow-voyagers,  though  so  clouded  while 
on  shore,  no  sooner  did  he  find  himself,  once  more,  bounding  over  the 
waters,  than  all  the  light  and  life  of  his  better  nature  shoneforth.  In 
the  breeze  that  now  bore  him  towards  his  beloved  Greece,  the  voice 
of  his  youth  seemed  again  to  speak.  Before  the  titles  of  hero,  of 
benefactor,  to  which  he  now  aspired,  that  of  poet,  however  pre-emi- 
nent, faded  into  nothing.  His  love  of  freedom,  his  generosibr,  his 
tlnrst  for  the  new  and  adventurous, — all  were  reawakened ;  and  even 
the  bodinffs  that  still  lingered  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  but  made  the 
course  before  him  more  precious  from  his  consciousness  of  its  brevity, 
and  from  the  high  and  self-ennobling  resolution  he  had  now  taken  to 
turn  what  yet  remained  of  it  gloriously  to  account. 

**  Parte,  e  porta  un  desio  d^etema  ed  alma 
Gloria  che  a  nobil  cuor  S  sferza  e  i^rone ; 
A  magnanime  imprese  Intenta  ha  Tahna, 
Ed  insdite  cose  oprar  dispone. 
Gir  fra  i  nemici — ivi  o  ctpresto  0  pdlma 
Acquistar.^ 

After  a  passage  of  five  days  they  reached  Leghorn,  at  which  place 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  touch,  for  the  purpose  of  takmg  on  board 
a  supply  of  gunpowder,  and  other  English  goods,  not  to  be  had  else- 
where. 

It  would  have  been  the  wis^  of  Lord  Byron,  in  the  new  path  he  had 
now  marked  out  for  himself,  to  disconnect  from  his  name,  if  possible, 
all  those  poetical  associations,  which,  by  throwing  a  character  of  ro- 
mance over  the  step  he  was  now  taking,  mi^ht  have  a  tendency,  as  ho 
feared,  to  impair  its  practical  utility;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  saying 
too  much  for  his  sincere  zeal  in  the  cause  to  assert,  that  he  would  wil- 
lingly at  this  moment  have  sacrificed  lus  whole  fame,  as  poet,  for  even 
the  prospect  of  an  equivalent  renown,  as  philanthropist  and  liberator. 
How  vain,  however,  was  the  thought  that  he  could  thus  supersede  his 
own  glory,  or  cause  the  fame  of  the  lyre  to  be  forgotten  in  that  of  the 
sword,  was  made  manifest  to  him  by  a  mark  of  homage  which 
reached  him,  while  at  Leghorn,  from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  only  two 
men  of  the  age  who  could  contend  with  him  in  the  universality  of  his 
literary  fame. 

Already,  as  has  been  seen,  an  exchange  of  courtesies,  founded  upon 
mutual  admiration,  had  taken  place  between  Lord  Byron  and  the  great 
poet  of  Germany,  Goetfae.  Of  this  intercourse  between  two  such  men, 
— ^the  former  as  brief  alight  in  the  world's  eyes,  as  the  latter  has  been 
long  and  steadily  luminous, — an  account  has  been  by  the  venerable 
survivor  put  on  record,  which,  as  a  fit  preliminary  to  the  letter  I  am 
about  to  give,  I  shall  here  insert  in  as  faithful  a  translation  as  it  has 
been  in  my  power  to  procure. 
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"GOiSTHE  AND  BYRON. 


'^The  Gennan  poet,  who,  down  to  the  latest  period  of  his  long  life, 
had  been  always  anxious  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  his  literary 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  because  he  has  always  considered 
this  to  be  the  surest  means  of  cultivating  bis  own  poweiSy  could  not 
but  hsTe  his  attention  attracted  to  the  ereal  talent  of  the  noble  lord 
almost  fiom  his  eailiest  appearance,  and  uninterruptedly  watched  the 
proeresB  of  lus  mind  throughout  the  great  works  which  he  unceasing 
produced.  It  was  immedutely  perceived  by  him  that  the  public  ap- 
preciation of  his  poetical  merits  Kept  pace  with  the  rapid  succession 
of  his  writings.  The  joyful  sympathy  of  others  would  nave  been  per- 
fect, had  not  the  poet,  by  a  life  marked  by  self-dissatisiacUon,  and  the 
indulgence  of  strong  passions,  disturbed  the  eiyoynient  which  his  infi- 
nite genius  prodnoeS.  But  his  German  admirer  was  not  led  astray  by 
this,  or  prevented  irom  foUowinjr  with  dose  attention  both  his  works 
and  his  life  in  all  their  eccentricity.  These  astonished  him  the  moret 
as  he  found  in  the  experience  of  past  ages  no  element  for  the  calcul»> 
tioB  of  so  eccentric  an  oibit 

*"niese  endeavours  of  the  Gennan  did  not  remain  unknown  to  the 
EngUshinan,  of  which  lus  poems  contain  unambiguous  pioofisy  and  he 
also  availed  htmaelf  of  the  means  afforded  by  various  traveQers,  to 
forward  some  friendly  salutation  to  his  unknown  admirer.  At  length* 
a  manuscript  Dedication  of  Sardanapahuj  in  the  most  complimentary 
terms,  was  forwarded  to  him,  wiUi  an  obliging  inquiry  whethier  it  might 
be  prefixed  to  the  tragedy.  The  German,  who,  at  his  advanced  age, 
was  conscious  of  his  own  powers  and  of  their  effects,  could  only  grate- 
fully and  modestly  consioer  this  Dedication  as  the  expression  of  an 
inexhaustible  intellect,  deeply  feeling  and  creating  its  own  object. 
He  was  by  no  means  dissatisfied  when,  after  a  long  delay,  Sardanapa- 
lus  appeared  without  the  Dedication ;  and  was  made  hanpy  by  the 
possession  of  a  fac-simile  of  it,  engraved  on  stone,  whicn  he  consi- 
dered a  precious  memorial. 

^  The  noble  lord,  however,  did  not  abandon  his  purpose  of  prodalm- 
ing  to  the  world  his  valued  kindness  towards  his  Gennan  contemporary 
and  brother  poet,  a  precious  evidence  of  which  was  placed  in  front  of 
the  tragedy  of  Werner.  It  will  be  readily  believed,  when  so  unhoped- 
for an  honour  was  conferred  upoa  the  German  poetr-one  seldom  ex- 
perienced in  life,  and  that  too  from  one  himself  so  hig^y  distinguished 
— ^he  was  by  no  means  reluctant  to  express  the  high  esteem  and  sym- 
pathizing sentiment  with  which  his  unsuipassea  contemporary  had 
inspired  nim.  The  task  was  difficult,  and  was  found  the  more  so,  the 
more  it  was  contemplated ;— for  what  can  be  said  of  one,  whose  unfa- 
thomable qualities  are  not  to  be  reached  by  words  ?  But  when  a  young 
^ntleman,  Mr.  Sterling,  of  pleasing  person  and  excellent  character, 
in  the  spring  of  1823,  on  a  journey  from  Genoa  to  Weimar,  delivered 
a  few  lines  uiider  the  hand  of  the  great  man  as  an  introduction;  and 
when  the  report  was  soon  after  spread  that  the  noble  peer  was  about 
to  direct  his  great  mind  and  various  power  to  deeds  of  sublime  daring 
beyond  the  ocean,  there  appeared  to  be  no  time  left  for  further  delay, 
and  the  foUowing  lines  were  hastily  written  :* 

*  I  insert  the  verses  in  the  original  language,  as  an  English  veraioii  gives  hat 
a  very  imperfect  notion  of  their  meaning. 
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«<  Ein  freundlich  Wort  kommt  eines  nach  dem  andera" 
Von  Siiden  her  und  bringt  uns  fn^e  Stimden ; 
Es  ruft  uns  auf  zum  Edelsten  zu  wandem, 
Nicht  ist  der  Geist,  doch  ittt  der  Fuss  gebunden. 

^Wie  soil  ich  dem,  den  ich  so  lang  begleitet, 
Nun  etwas  Traulich's  in  die  Feme  sagenT 
Xhm  der  sich  selbst  im  Innersten  bestreitet. 
Stark  angewohnt  das  tiefSste  Weh  zu  tragen. 

«<  Wohl  sey  ihm  doch,  wenn  er  sich  selbst  empfindet 
£r  wage  selbst  sich  hoch  begluckt  zu  nennen, 
Wenn  Musenkraft  die  Schmerzen  uberwindet, 
Und  wie  ich  ihn  erkannt  rndg*  er  sich  kennen. 

^  The  verses  reached  Genoa,  but  the  excellent  Mend  to  whom  thev 
were  addressed  was  already  gone,  and  to  a  distance,  as  it  uypearc^ 
inaccessible*  Driven  back,  however,  by  stonns,  he  landed  at  Leghorn, 
where  lihese  cordial  lines  reached  him  just  as  he  was  about  to  embark, 
on  the  S4th  July,  1823.  He  had  barely  time  to  answer  by  a  well  filled 
page,  which  the  possessor  has  preserved  among  his  most  ^mcious  pa- 
pess,  as  the  wortniest  evidence  of  the  connexion  that  had  been  foimed. 
Affecting  and  deli^tful  as  was  such  a  document,  and  Justifying  the 
most  lively  hopes,  it  has  acquired  now  the  greatest,  tfaouJi^  most  pain- 
ful, value,  from  the  untimely  death  of  the  lofty  writer,  which  adds  a 
peculiar  edge  to  the  grief  felt  generally  throughout  the  whole  moral 
and  poetical  world  at  his  loss :  for  we  were  warranted  in  hoping,  that 
when  his  great  deeds  should  have  been  achieved,  we  might  personally 
have  greeted  in  him  the  pre-eminent  intellect,  the  happily  acquired 
friend,  and  the  most  humane  of  conquerors.  At  present,  we  can  only 
console  ourselves  with  the  conviction  that  his  countiv  will  at  last 
recover  fh)m  that  violence  of  invective  and  reproach  wnich  has  been 
so  long  raised  against  him,  and  will  learn  to  understand  that  the  dross 
and  lees  of  the  age  and  the  individual,  out  of  which  even  the  best  have 
to  elevate  themselves,  are  but  peri8had[>le  and  transient,  while  the  won- 
derful glory  to  which  he  in  the  present  and  through  all  future  ages, 
has  elevated  his  country,  will  be  as  boundless  in  its  splendour,  as  it  is 
incalculable  in  its  consequences.  Nor  can  there  be  anv  doubt  that  the 
nation,  which  can  boast  of  so  many  great  names,  will  class  him  among 
the  first  of  those  through  whom  sl^  has  acquired  such  glory." 

The  following  is  LordBjrron's  answer  to  the  communication  above- 
mentioned  from  Goethe. 


LETTER  DXXIV. 

TO  OoiETHC. 

**  Leghorn,  July  34th,  1833. 

'^  ILLUSOTBIOUS  SO, 

^  I  cannot  thank  you  as  you  pught  to  be  thanked  for  the  lines  which 
my  young  friend,  Mr.  Sterling,  sent  me  of  yours ;  and  it  would  but  ill 
become  me  to  pretend  to  exchange  verses  with  him  who,  for  fifty 
years,  has  been  tne  undisputed  sovereign  of  European  literature.    You 
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must  therefore  accept  my  most  sineere  aeknowledgments  in  prciee— 
and  in  hasty  prose  too ;  for  I  am  at  present  on  my  voyage  to  Greece 
once  more,  and  sunromided  by  hurry  and  bustle,  which  hardly  allow  a 
moment  even  to  gratitude  and  admixbtion  to  express  themselves. 

**  I  sailed  from  Genoa  some  days  ago,  was  driven  back  by  a  gale  of 
wind,  and  have  since  sailed  again  and  arrived  here, '  Legfaora,'  tlus 
morning,  to  receive  on  board  some  Greek  passengers  for  their  strug- 
gling country. 

**  Here  also  I  found  yom-  lines  and  Mr.  Steriing'e  letter,  and  I  oonld 
not  have  had  a  more  favourable  omen,  a  more  agreeable  surprise,  than 
a  word  of  Goethe,  written  by  his  own  hand. 

^  I  am  retiu-ning  to  Greece,  to  see  if  I  can  be  of  any  little  use  there : 
if  ever  I  come  back,  I  will  pay  a  visit  to  Weimar,  to  offer  the  sincere 
homage  of  one  of  th,e  many  millions  of  your  adhnirers.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  ever  and  most, 

"Your  obliged, 

"Noel  Btsmt." 

From  Leghorn,  where  his  lordship  was  joined  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Browne,  he  set  sail  on  the  34th  of  July,  and  after  about  ten  days  of 
most  favourable  weather,  cast  anchor  at  Argostoli,  the  chief  port  of 
Cksphalonia. 

It  had  been  thought  expedient  that  Lord  Byron  shoidd,  with  the 
view  of  informing  himself  correctly  respecting  Greece,  direct  his 
course,  in  the  first  instance,  to  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  from  whence 
as  from  a  post  of  observation,  he  might  he  able  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  of  affisdrs  before  he  landed  on  the  continent.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  had  been  recommended  that  either  Zante  or  Oephalonia  should 
DC  selected,  and  his  choice  was  chiefly  determined  towards  the  latter 
island  by  his  knowledge  of  the  talents  and  liberal  feelings  of  the  Re- 
sident, Colonel  Napier.  Aware,  however,  that  in  the  yet  doubtful 
aspect  of  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  his  arrival  thus  on  an  expe^ 
dition  so  declaredly  in  aid  of  insurrection,  might  have  the  effect  of 
embarrassing  the  existing  authorities,  he  resolved  to  adopt  such  a  line 
of  conduct  as  would  be  ttie  least  calculated  either  to  compromise  or 
offend  them.  It  was  with  this  view  he  now  thou^t  it  prudent  not  to 
land  at  Argostoli,  but  to  await  on  board  his  vessel  such  information 
from  the  (^vemment  of  Greece  as  should  enable  him  to  decide  upon 
his  further  movements. 

The  arrival  of  a  person  so  celebrated  at  Argostoli  excited  naturally 
a  lively  sensation,  as  well  among  the  Greeks  as  the  En^sh  of  that 
place ;  and  the  first  approaches  towards  intercourse  between  Uie  latler 
and  their  noble  visiter  were  followed  instantly,  on  both  sides,  by  that 
sort  of  affrecable  surprise  which,  from  the  false  notions  they  had  pie- 
conceived  of  each  other,  was  to  be  expected.  His  countr3naien,  who, 
from  the  exaggerated  stories  they  had  so  often  heard  of  his  misaii- 
thropy  and  especial  horror  of  the  English,  expected  their  courtesies  to 
be  received  with  a  haughty,  if  not  msulting,  coldness,  found,  on  the 
contraiy,  in  all  his  demeanour,  a  degree  of  open  and  cheerful  affabi- 
lity which,  calculated  as  it  was  to  charm  under  any  circumstances, 
was  to  them,  expecting  so  much  the  reverse,  peculiarly  fascinating; — 
while  he,  on  his  side,  even  still  more  sensitively  prepared,  by  a  long 
course  of  brooding  over  his  own  fancies,  for  a  cold  and  reluctant  re- 
ception from  his  countrymen,  found  himself  greeted  at  once  with  "a 
welcome  so  cordial  and  respectful  as  not  only  surprised  and  flattered. 
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but»  it  was  evident,  sensibly  touched  him.  Among  other  hospitalities 
accepted  by  him  was  a  dinner  with  the  officers  of  the  garrison^  at 
which,  on  his  health  being  dnmk,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  retain- 
ing thanks,  that  *'  he  was  doobcful  whether  he  could  express  his  sense 
of  the  obligation  as  he  ought,  having  been  so  long  in  the  practice  of 
speaking  a  foreign  language  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty  he  coidd 
convey  the  whole  force  of  what  he  felt  in  his  own." 

Having  despatched  messengers  to  Corfu  and  Missolonghi  in  quest 
of  information,  he  resolved,  while  waiting  their  return,  to  employ  his 
time  in  a  jouniey  to  Ithaca,  which  island  is  separated  iiom  that  of 
Cephalonia  but  by  a  narrow  strait.  On  his  way  toVathi,  the  chief  city 
of  the  island,  to  which  place  he  had  been  invited,  and  his  journey 
hospitably  DaciMtated  by  the  Resident,  Captain  Knox,  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  mountain-cave  in  which,  according  to  tradition^  Ulysses  deposited 
the  presents  of  the  Phaeacians.  '*  Lord  Byron,*^  says  Count  Gamba, 
**  ascended  to  the  grotto,  but  the  steepness  and  height  prevented  him 
from  reaching  t}ie  remains  of  the  Castle.  I  myself  experienced 
considerable  difficulty  in  gaining  it.  Lo.d  Bjnron  sat  reading  in  <he 
grotto,  but  fell  asleep.  I  awoke  him  on  my  return,  and  he  said  that 
I  had  interrupted  oreams  more  pleasant  than  ever  he  had  before  in 
his  life.'' 

Though  unchanged,  since  he  first  visited  these  regions,  in  his  pre- 
ference of  the  wild  charms  of  Nature  to  all  the  classic  associations 
of  Art  and  History,  he  yet  joined  with  much  interest  in  any  pilgrimage 
to  those  places  which  tradition  had  sanctified.  At  the  Fountain  of 
Arethusa,  one  of  the  spots  of  this  kind  which  he  visited,  a  repast  had 
been  prepared  for  himself  and  his  party  by  the  Resident ;  and  at  the 
School  of  Homer,  as  some  remains  beyond  Chioni  are  called,-— he  met 
with  an  old  refugee  bishop,  whom  he  had  known  thuieen  years  before 
in  Livadia,  and  vnth  whom  he  now  conversed  of  tibiose  times  with  a 
rapidity  and  freshness  of  recollection  with  which  the  memory  of  the 
old  bishop  could  but  ill  keep  pace.  Neither  did  the  traditional  Ba^ 
of  Penelope  escape  his  research,  and  '*  however  skeptical,''  says  a  lady 
who  soon  after  foUowed  his  footsteps,  ^  he  might  have  been  as  to  these 
supposed  localities,  he  never  offenaed  tha  natives  by  any  objection  to 
the  reality  of  their  fancies.  On  the  contrary,  his  politeness  and  kind- 
ness won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  those  Greek  gentlemen 
who  saw  him ;  and  to  me  they  spoke  of  him  with  enthusiasm." 

Those  benevolent  views  by  which,  even  more,  perhaps,  than  by  any 
ambition  of  renown,  he  proved  himself  to  be  actuated  in  his  present 
course,  had,  during  his  short  stay  at  Ithaca,  uppurtunities  of  disclosing 
themselves.  On  learning  that  a  number  o€  poor  families  had  fied 
thither  from  Scio,  Patras,  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  not  only  pre-i 
sented  to  the  Commandant  three  thousand  piastres  for  their  relief^  but 
by  his  generosity  to  one  family  in  particular,  which  had  once  been  in 
a  state  of  affluence  at  Patras,  enabled  them  to  repair  their  circum- 
stances and  again  live  in  comfort.  '*  The  eldest  girl,"  says  the  lady 
whom  I  have  already  quoted,"  became  afterward  the  mistress  of  the 
school  formed  at  Ithaca;  and  neither  she,  her  sister,  or  mother  "could 
ever  speak  of  Lord  Byron  without  the  deepest  feeling  of  gratitude  and 
of  regret  for  his  too  premature  death." 

After  occupying  in  this  excursion  about  eight  days,  he  hod  again 
established  himself  on  board  the  Hercules,  when  one  of  the  messen- 
gers whom  he  had  despatched  returned,  bringing  a  letter  to  him  from 
the  brave  Marco  Botzari,  whom  he  had  left  among  the  mountains  of 
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Agrafk,  preparnig  for  that  attaek  in  which  he  ao  g^oriooBly  felL    The 
foUowing  are  the  tenna  Id  which  this  heroic  duef  wiote  to  Lord  Byron. 

^  Your  letter,  and  that  of  the  renerable  Ignazio,  hare  filled  me  with 
joy.  Your  excellency  is  exactly  the  person  of  whon  we  stand  in 
need.  Let  nothing  prevent  you  from  coming  into  this  part  of  Greece. 
The  enemy  threaten^  us  in  great  number ;  but,  by  the  help  of  God  and 
your  excellency,  they  shall  meet  a  suitable  resistance.  I  afaail  have 
something  to  do  to*nigfat  against  a  coips  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
Albanians,  encamped  close  to  this  place.  The  day  aAer  to-monow  I 
will  set  out,  with  a  few  chosen  companions,  to  meet  your  exceUeney. 
Do  not  delay.  I  thank  you  for  the  good  opinion  you  have  of  my  fd- 
low-citizfens,  which  Qod  grant  you  will  not  find  ill-founded ;  and  I 
thank  you  still  more  for  tlie  care  you  have  so  kindly  taken  of  them. 

**  Believe  me,  ^^*' 

In  the  eiqiectation  that  Lord  Byron  would  proceed  forthwith  to 
Missolon^  it  had  been  tho  intention  of  Botzari,  as  the  above  letter 
announces,  to  leave  the  army,  and  hasten,  with  a  few  of  his  Inroiher 
warriors,  to  receive  their  nobie  ally  on  his  landing  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  tiie  generous  mission  on  which  he  came.  The  above  letter,  how- 
ever, preceded  but  by  a  few  horns  his  deaih.  That  very  night  he 
penetrated,  with  but  a  handihl  of  foUowers,  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy*s  cvnp,  whose  force  was  eiffht  thousand  strong,  and  after 
leading  his  heroic  band  over  heaps  of  dead,  fell,  at  last,  dose  to  the 
tent  of  the  Pacha  himself. 

The  mention  made  in  this  brave  Suliote's  letter  of  Lord  gran's 
care  of  hisfellow-citiBensyreferBtoapopular  act  done  recently  by  the 
noUe  poet  at  Gephalonia  in  taking  mto  his  pay,  as  a  body-guard, 
forty  of  this  new  nomeleis  tribe.  On  finding,  however,  that  for  want 
of  employment  they  were  becoming  restless  and  turbulent,  he  de- 
epatched  them  off  soon  after,  armed  and  provisioned,  to  join  ia  the 
defence  of  Missolonghi,  which  was  at  that  time  besieged  on  one  side 
by  a  considerable  force,  and  blockaded  on  the  other  by  a-Turkifih 
squadron.  Already  had  he,  with  a  view  to  the  succour  of  this  fOace, 
made  a  generous  ofier  to  the  Government,  which  he  thus  states  him- 
eelf  in  one  of  his  letters.  ^  I  offered  to  advance  a  thousand  doUaia  a 
month  for  the  succour  of  Missolonghi,  and  the  Suliotes  under  Botsnui 
(since  killed) ;  but  the  Government  have  answered  me,  ihai  ihey  vnsh 
to  confer  with  me  previously,  which  is  in  fact  saying  they  wish  me  to 
expend  my  money  in  some  other  direction.  I  will  take  care  that  it  is 
for  the  public  cause,  otherwise  I  will  not  advance  a  para.  The  oppo- 
sition sa^  they  want  to  cajole  me,  and  the  party  m  power  say  the 
others  wish  to  seduce  me,  so  between  the  two  Ihave  a  oifiSiGult  part  to 
play;  however,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  factions  unless  to 
reconcile  them  if  possible." 

In  these  last  few  sentences  is  described  briefly  the  position  in  which 
Lord  Bvron  was  now  placed,  and  in  whidi  the  coolness,  foresight, 
and  self-possession  he  displayed  sufficiently  refute  the  notion  uiat 
even  ihe  highest  powers  of  imagination,  whatever  effect  they  may 
sometimes  produce  on  the  moral  temperament,  are  at  all  incompatible 
with  the  sound  practical  good  sense,  the  steadily  balanced  views  which 
the  business  of  active  life  requires. 

The  great  difficulty,  to  an  observer  of  the  state  of  Greece  at  this 
crisis  was,  to  be  able  clearly  to  distinguish  between  what  was  reil 
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and  what  was  merely  apparent  in  those  tests  by  which  the  probability 
of  her  future  success  or  failure  was  to  be  judged.  With  a  Govern- 
ment little  more  than  nominal,  having  neither  authority  nor  resources, 
its  executive  and  legislative  branches  being  openly  at  variance,  and 
the  supplies  that  ought  to  fill  its  exchequer  betog  intercepted  by  the 
militarv  chiefs,  who»  being,  in  most  places,  collectors  of  the  revenue, 
were  able  to  rob  by  authority  ;-^with  that  curse  of  all  popular  enter- 
prises, a  multiplicity  of  leaders,  each  selfishly  pursuing  his  own  ob- 
jects, and  ready  to  make  the  sword  the  umpire  of  their  claims ; — with 
a  ileet  furnished  by  private  adventure,  and,  therefore,  precarious ; 
and  an  army  belongmg  rather  to  its  chiefs  than  to  the  Government, 
and,  accordingly,  trusting  more  to  plunder  than  -to  pay; — ^with  aU 
these  principles  of  mischief,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  ruin  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  struggle,  it  had  yet  persevered,  which  was  in  itself  victory, 
through  three  trying  campaigns ;  and  at  this  moment  presented,  in  the 
midst  of  all  its  apparent  weakness  and  distraction,  some  elements  of 
success  which  both  accounted  for  what  had  hitherto'  been  effected,  and 
gave  a  hope,  with  more  favouring  circumstances,  of  something  nobler 
yet  to  come. 

Besides  the  never-failing  encouragement  which  the  incapacity  of 
their  enemies  afforded  ^em,  the  Greeks  derived  also  from  the  geogra- 
phical conformation  of  their  country  those  same  advantages  with 
which  nature  had  blessed  their  great  ancestors,  and  which  had  con- 
tributed mainly  perhaps  to  the  formation,  as  well  as  maintenance,  of 
their  high  national  character.  Islanders  and  mountaineers,  they  were, 
by  their  very  position,  heirs  to  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  commerce ; 
and  never,  throughout  their  long  slavery  and  sufferings,  had  the  spirit 
of  either  died  away  within  them.  They  had  also,  luckily,  in  a  po- 
litical as  Well  as  religious  point  of  view,  preserved  that  sacred  line  of 
distinction  between  themselves  and  their  conquerors  which  a  fohd 
fidelity  to  an  ancient  church  alone  could  have  maintained  for  them  $ 
and  thus  kept  holily  in  reserve,  against  the  hour  of  struggle,  that 
most  stirring  of  all  the  excitements  to  which  Freedom  can  appeal 
when  she  points  to  her  flame  rising  out  of  the  censer  of  Reliffton.  In 
addition  to  these,  and  all  the  other  moral  advantages  included.in  them, 
for  which  the  Greeks  were  indebted  to  their  own  nature  and  position, 
is  to  be  taken  into  account  also  the  aid  and  83rmpathy  they  had  every 
right  to  expect  from  others,  as  soon*  as  their  exertions  in  their  own 
cause  should  justify  the  confidence  that  it  would  not  be  the  mere 
chivalry  of  generosity  to  assist  them.* 

Such  seem  to  have  been  tlie  chief  features  of  hope  which  the  state 
of  Greece,  at  this  moment,  presented.  But  though  promising,  perhaps^ 
a  long  continuance  of  the  struggle,  they,  in  that  very  promise,  post- 
poned indefinitely  the  period  of  its  success ;  and  checked  and  coun- 
ieraeted  as  such  auspicious  appearances  were  by  the  manifold  and  in- 
herent evils  abo^'e  enumeratedr-by  a  consideration,  too,  of  the  re- 
sources and  obstinacy  of  the  still  powerful  Turk,  and  of  the  little 
favour  with  which  it  was  at  all  probable  that  the  Courts  of  Europe 
would,  now  or  ever,  regard  the  attempt  of  any  people,  imder  any  cir- 
cumstouices,  to  be  their  own  emancipators^-Hdone  but  a  sanguine  spirit 

*  For  a  clear  and  eondse  sketch  of  the  state  of  Greece  at  this  crieit,  ex- 
ecuted with  all  that  command  of  the  subject  which  a  \<mtt  residence  in  the 
oouatiy  alone  eould  ghe,  see  Gotonel  Leake'a  ^  Uiatohod  Outline  of  the 
Greek  Revolution." 
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could  indolffe  in  the  dream  that  Greece  would  be  able  to  woik  ottt  her 
ownliberatioii,  or  that  aught,  indeed,  but  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
political  circumstances  could  erer  accomplish  it.  Like  manjr  other 
such  contests  between  right  and  might,  it  was  a  eause  destined,  all 
felt,  to  be  successful,  but  at  its  own  ripe  hour;— «  csuse  which  indi- 
viduals might  keep  alive,  but  which  events,  wholly  independent  of 
them,  alone  could  accomplish,  and  which,  after  the  hearts,  and  hopes, 
and  lives  of  all  its  bravest  defenders  had  been  wasted  upon  it,  would 
at  last  to  other  hands,  and  to  means  least  contemplated,  peiii^is,  by  its 
first  champions^  owe  its  completion. 

That  Lord  Bvron,  on  a  nearer  view,  of  the  state  of  Greece,  saw  it 
much  in  the  li^t  I  have  here  regarded  it  in,  lus  letters  leave  no  room 
to  doubt  Neither  was  the  impression  he  had  early  received  of  the 
Greeks  themselves  at  all  improved  b^  the  present  renewal  of  his  ac- 
ouaintanoe  with  them.  Though  makmg  full  allowance  for  the  causes 
tliat  had  produced  their  degenenicy,he  still  saw  that  they  were  nosaly 
degenerate,  and  must  be  dealt  with  and  counted  upon  accordingly.  **  I 
am  of  St.  Paul's  opinion,**  said  he,  **  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween Jews  and  Greeks, — ^the  character  of  both  being  equally  vile.** 
With  such  means  and  materials,  the  work  of  regeneration,  he  knew, 
must  be  slow ;  and  the  hopelessness  he  therefore  lelt  as  to  the  chances 
of  ever  connecting  his  name  with  any  essential  or  permanent  benefit 
to  Greece,  gives  to  the  sacrifice  he  now  made  of  himself  a  far  more 
touching  interest  dian  had  the  consciousness  of  dving  for  some  great 
olject  ftwea  at  once  his  incitement  and  reward.  He  but  looked  upon 
nimself^—^  use  a  favourite  illustration  of  his  own,— as  one  of  the 
many  waves  that  must  break  and  die  upon  the  shore,  before  the  tide 
they  help  to  advance  can  reach  its  full  mark.  **  What  signifies  Self;" 
was  his  generous  thought,  ^if  a  single  spark  of  that  which  would  be 
worthy  of  the  past  can  be  bequeathed  unquenchediy  to  the  fiitnrer** 
Such  was  the  devoted  fedin^with  which  he  embarked  in  the  cause  of 
Italy;  and  these  words,  which,  had  they  remained  (mfy  wonis,  the 
unjust  worid  wouldhave  pronounced  but  an  idle  boast,  have  now  received 
from  his  whc4e  course  in  Greece  a  practical  comment,  which  gives 
them  all  the  right  of  truth  to  be  engraved  solemnly  on  bis  tomb. 

Though  witfi  so  little  hope  of  being  able  to  serve,  signally,  the  cause, 
the  task  of  at  least  lightemng,  by  his  interposition,  some  of  the  mani- 
fold mischiefs  that  pressed  upon  it  was  yet,  he  thought,  within  his 
reach.    To  convince  the  Government  and  the  chiefs  of  the  paralyzing 
effect  of  their  dissensions; — ^to  inculcate  diat  ^irit  of  union  among 
themselves  which  alone  could  give  strength  against  their  enemies  r- 
to  endeavour  to  humanize  the  feelings  of  me  bdligerents  on  both  sides, 
so  as  to  take  from  the  war  that  character  of  barbarism  which  d 
terred  the  more  civilized  friends  of  freedom  through  Europe  fro 
joining  in  it  ^— such  were,  in  addition  to  the  now  essential  aid  of  h^ 
money,  the  great  objects  which  he  proposed  to  effect  by  his  interfe 
rence;  and  to  these  he  accordingly,  with  all  the  candour,  clear-sight- 
edness, and  courage  which  so  pi^-eminently  cKstinguished  his  great 
mind,  applied  himself. 

Aware  that,  to  judge  deliberately  of  the  state  of  parties,  he  must 

*  Diary  of  1821. — ^The  same  diBtnistful  and,  u  it  tamed  out,  justyiew  of 
thechances  of  aiicceas  were  taken  by  hiio  alau  on  that  oocaaion : — ^ I  ahal 
not,'*  he  MYi,  *« foil  back;— though  I  don't  think  them  in  force  or  heart  snffi 
dent  to  make  much  of  iU" 
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keep  out  of  their  vortex,  and  warned,  by  the  very  impatience  and 
rivaby  with  which  the  different  Chiefs  courted  his  presence,  of  the  risk 
he  should  run  by  connecting  himself  with  any,  he  resolved  to  remain, 
for  some  time  longer,  in  his  station  at  Cephalonia,  and  tliere  avail  him- 
self of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  position  for  collecting  information 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  ascertaining  in  what  quarter  his  own 
presence  and  money  would  be  most  avaikble.  During  the  six  weeks 
that  had  elapsed  since  his  arrival  at  Cephalonia,  he  had  been  living  in 
the  most  comfortless  manner,  pent  up  with  pigs  and  poultry,  on  board 
the  vessel  which  brought  him.  Having  now  come,  however,  to  the 
determination  of  prolonging  his  stay,  he  decided  also  upon  fixing  his 
abode  on  shore :  and,  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  retired  to  a  small  village, 
called  Metaxata,  about  seven  miles  from  Argostoli,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  on  the  island. 

Before  this  diange  of  residence,  he  had  despatched  Mr.  Hamilton 
Browne  and  Mr.  Trelawnev  with  a  letter  to  the  existinff  Government 
of  Greece,  explanatory  of  his  own  views  and  those  of  uie  Committee 
whom  he  represented ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  month  after  his  removal  to 
Metaxata  that  inteHigence  from  these  gentlemen  reached  him.  The 
picture  they  gave  of  the  state  of  the  country  was,  in  most  respects, 
confirmatory  of  what  has  already  been  descnbed  as  his  own  view  of 
it ; — ^incapacity  and  selfidimess  at  the  head  of  afifiairs,  disorganization 
throughout  the  whole  body  politic,  bat  still,  with  all  this,  the  heart  of 
the  nation  sound,  and  bent  on  resistance.  Nor  could  he  have  failed  to 
be  struck  with  ihe  close  family  resemblance  to  the  andent  race  of  the 
country  which  this  picture  exhibited ;— that  great  people,  in  the  very 
midst  of  their  own  endless  dissensions,  having  been  ever  ready  to  face 
round  in  concert  against  the  foe. 

His  lordship's  agents  had  been  received  with  all  due  welcome  by  the 
Government,  who  were  most  desirous  that  he  should  set  out  for  the 
Morea  without  delay ;  and  pressing  letters  to  the  same  purport,  both 
from  the  Legislative  and  Executive  bodies,  accompanied  those  which 
reached  him  from  Messrs.  Browne  and  Trelawney.  He  was,  however, 
determined  not  to  move  till  his  own  selected  time,  having  seen  reason, 
the  farther  insight  he  obtained  into  their  intrigues,  to  congratulate 
himself  but  the  more  on  his  prudence  in  not  plunging  into  the  maze 
without  being  first  furnished  with  those  guards  against  deception  which 
the  information  he  was  now  acquiring  supplied  nim. 

To  give  an  idea,  as  briefly  as  possible,  of  the  sort  of  conflicting  calls 
that  were,  from  various  scenes  of  action,  reaching  him  in  his  retire- 
ment, it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  that,  while  by  Metaxa,  the  pre- 
sent governor  of  Missolonghi,  he  was  entreated  earnestly  to  hasten  to 
the  relief  of  that  place,  which  the  Turks  were  now  blockading  both  by 
land  and  by  sea,  the  head  of  the  military  Chiefs,  Colocotrom,  was  no 
less  earnestly  urging  that  he  should  present  himself  at  the  approaching 
congress  of  Salamis,  where,  under  the  dictation  of  these  rude  warriors, 
the  affairs  of  the  country  were  to  be  settled,— while,  at  the  same  time, 
from  another  quarter,  the  great  opponent  of  these  Chieftains,  Mavro- 
cordato,  was,  with  more  urgency,  as  well  as  more  ability  than  any, 
endeavouring  to  impress  upon  him  his  own  views,  and  imploring  hb 
presence  at  Hydra,  whither  he  himself  had  just  been  forced  to  retire. 

The  mere  knowledge,  indeed,  that  a  noble  Englishman  had  arrived 
in  those  regions,  so  unprepossessed  by  any  party  as  to  inspire  a  hope 
of  his  alliance  in  all,  and  with  money,  by  common  rumour,  as  abundant 
as  the  imaginations  of  the  needy  chose  to  make  it,  was,  in  itself,  fully 
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sulBcient,  without  uiy  of  the  more  eleirated  claims  of  his  name,  to 
attract  towards  him  all  thoughts.  ^  It  is  easier  to  conceive,'*  says 
Count  Gamba,  ^  than  to  relate,  the  Yarious  means  employed  to  engage 
him  in  one  faction  or  the  other:  letters,  messengers,  intrigues,  and 
recriminations, — ^nay,  each  faction  had  its  agents  exerting  every  art 
to  degrade  its  opponent.**  He  then  adds  a  circumstance  strongly 
illustrative  of  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  noble  poet's  character:— "He 
occupied  himself  in  discovering  the  truth,  hidden  as  it  was  under  these 
intrigues,  and  am»$ed  himself  in  confronting  the  agents  of  the  different 
factwns.^ 

During  all  these  occupations  he  went  on  pursuing  his  usual  simple 
and  uniform  course  of  life, — rising,  however,  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, at  an  eariy  hour,  which  showed  how  capable  he  was  of  conquering 
even  long  habit  when  necessary.  Though  so  much  occupied,  too,  he 
was,  at  all  hours,  accessible  to  visiters ;  and  the  facility  with  which  he 
allowed  even  the  dullest  people  to  break  in  upon  him  was  exemplified, 
I  am  told,  strongly  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  garrisoo, 
who,  without  being  able  to  understand  any  thing  of  the  poet  but  his 
good-nature,  used  to  say,  whenever  he  found  his  time  hang  heavily  cm 
his  hands,—''  I  think  I  sliall  ride  out  and  have  a  little  talk  with  Lord 
Byron.** 

The  person,  however,  whose  visits  appeared  to  give  him  most 
pleasure,  as  well  from  the  interest  he  took  m  the  subject  on  which  they 
chiefly  conversed,  as  from  the  opportunities,  sometimes,  of  pleasantry 
which  the  peculiarities  of  his  visiter  afforded  liim,  was  a  medic^ 
gentleman,  named  Kennedy,  who,  from  a  strong  sense  of  the  value 
of  religion  to  himself,  had  taken  up  the  benevolent  task  of  communi- 
eating liis  own  li^ht  to  others.  The  first  origin  of  their  intercourse 
was  an  undertakmg,  on  the  part  of  this  gentleman,  to  convert  to  a 
firm  belief  in  Christianity  some  rather  skeptical  friends  of  bis,  then  at 
Argostoli.  Happening  to  hear  of  the  meeting  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose. Lord  fi3rron  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  attend,  saying  to 
the  person  through  whom  he  conveyed  his  request,  **  You  know  I  am 
reckoned  a  black  sheep,— yet,  after  all,  not  so  black  as  the  world 
believes  me.**  He  had  promised  to  convince  Doctor  Kennedy  that, 
''though  wanting,  periiaps,  in  faith,  he  at  least  had  patience  f  but  the 
process  of  so  many  hours  of  lecture,—- no  less  than  twelve,  without 
mterruption,  being  stipulated  for,— was  a  trial  beyond  his  strength ; 
and,  Yerj  early  in  the  operation,  as  the  Doctor  informs  us,  he  began  to 
show  evident  signs  of  a  wish  to  exchange  the  part  of  hearer  for  that 
of  speaker.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  there  was  in  all  his  de- 
portment, both  as  listener  and  talker,  such  a  degree  of  courtesy,  can- 
dour, and  sincere  readiness  to  be  taught,  as  excited  interest,  if  not 
hope,  for  his  future  welfare  in  the  good  Doctor ;  and  though  he  never 
after  attended  the  more  numerous  meetings,  his  conferences,  on  the 
same  subject,  with  Dr.  Kennedy  alone,  were  not  unfrequent  during  the 
remainder  of  his  stay  at  Cephsdonia. 

These  curious  Conversations  are  now  on  the  eve  of  being  published, 
and  to  the  value  which  they  possess  as  a  simple  and  popular  exposition 
of  the  chief  evidences  of  Christianity,  is  added  the  charm  that  must 
ever  dwell  round  the  character  of  one  of  the  interlocutors,  and  the 
almost  fearful  interest  attached  to  every  word  that,  on  such  a  subject, 
he  utters.  In  the  course  of  the  first  conversation,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Lord  Byron  expressly  disclaimed  being  one  of  those  infidels  "  who 
deny  the  Scriptures,  and  wish  to  remain  in  unbelief.'*    On  the  con 
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traiy,  he  professed  himself  "  desirous  to  heliere ;  as  he  experienced 
no  happiness  in  having  his  religious  opinions  so  unfixed.**  He  was 
unable,  however,  he  added,  **  to  understand  the  Scriptures.  Those  who 
conscientiously  believed  them  he  could  always  respect,  and  was 
always  disposed  to  trust  in  them  more  than  in  others;  but  he  had  met 
with  so  many  whose  conduct  differed  from  the  principles  which  they 
professed,  and  who  seemed  to  profess  those  principles  either  because 
they  were  paid  to  do  so,  or  from  some  other  motive  which  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  character  would  enable  one  to  detect,  that 
2Lltcgiether  he  had  seen  few,  if  any,  whom  he  could  rely  upon  as  truly 
and  conscientiously  believing  the  Scriptures." 

We  ma^  take  for  granted  that  these  conversations, — more  especially 
the  first,  from  the  number  of  persons  present  who  woidd  report  the 
proceedings, — excited  considerable  interest  among  the  society  of  Ar« 
gostoli.  It  was  said  that  Lord  Bjrron  had  displayed  such  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  as  astonished,  and  even  puzzled,  the 
polemic  Doctor;  while  in  all  the  eminent  writers  on  theological  sub- 
jects he  had  shown  himself  far  better  versed  than  his  more  pretending 
opponent.  All  this  Doctor  Kennedy  strongly  denies ;  and  the  trum 
seems  to  be,  that  on  neither  side  were  there  much  stores  of  theological 
learning.  The  confession  of  the  lecturer  himself,  that  he  had  not  read 
the  worn  of  Stillingfieet  or  Barrow,  shows  that,  in  his  researches 
after  orthodoxy,  he  had  not  allowed  himself  any  very  extensive  range ; 
while  the  alleged  familiarity  of  Lord  Byron  wiUi  the  same  authorities 
must  be  taken  with  a  similar  abatement  of  credence  and  wonder  to 
that  which  his  own  account  of  his  youthful  studies  requires; — a  rapid 
eye  and  retentive  memory  having  enabled  him,  on  this  as  on  most 
other  subjects,  to  catch,  as  it  were,  the  salient  pouits  on  the  siuface  of 
knowledge,  and  the  recollections  he  thus  gathered  being,  perhaps,  tho 
livelier  from  his  not  having  encuml  ered  himself  with  more.  To  any 
regular  train  of  reasoning,  even  on  this  his  most  favourite  topic,  it  was 
not  possible  to  lead  him.  He  would  start  objections  to  the  arguments 
of  others,  and  detect  their  fallacies ;  but  of  any  consecutive  ratiocina- 
tion on  his  own  side  he  seemed,  if  not  incapable,  impatient.  In  this, 
indeed,  as  in  many  other  peculiarities  belonging  to  him, — ^his  caprices, 
fits  of  weeping,  sudden  affections,  and  dislikes, — ^may  be  observed 
striking  traces  of  a  feminine  cast  of  character : — it  being  observable 
that  the  discursive  facidty^  is  rarely  exercised  by  women;  but  that, 
nevertheless,  by  the  mere  instinct  of  truth  ^as  was  the  case  with  Lord 
Byron),  they  are  often  enabled  at  once  to  light  upon  the  very  conclu- 
sion to  which  man,  through  all  the  forms  of  reasoning,  is,  in  the  mean 
time,  puzzling  and,  perhaps,  losing  his  way : — 

^  And  strikes  each  point  with  native  force  of  mind. 
While  puzzled  logic  blunders  far  behind.*' 

Of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  certain  that  Lord  B3rron  was  a  frequent  and 
almost  daily  reader^—^he  small  pocket-bible  which,  on  his  leaving  Eng- 
land, had  been  given  him  by  his  sister,  being  always  near  him.  How 
much,  in  addition  to  his  natural  solicitude  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
the  taste  of  the  poet  influenced  him  in  this  line  of  study,  may  be  seen 
in  his  frequently  expressed  admiration  of  **  the  ghost-scene,**  as  he 
called  it,  in  Samuel,  and  his  comparison  of  this  superuatural  appearance 
with  the  Mephistopheles  of  Goethe.  In  the  same  maimer,  his  imagina- 
tion appe:irs  to  have  been  much  stnick  by  the  notion  of  his  lecturer. 
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that  the  circumstance  mentioned  in  Job  of  the  Almiriity  snniraonliig 
Satan  into  his  presence  was  to  be  interpreted,  not,  as  he  thought,  alie- 
gorically  and  poetically,  but  literally.  More  than  once  we  find  him 
expressing  to  Doctor  Kemiedy  '^  how  much  this  belief  of  the  real  ^»- 
pearance  of  Satan  to  hear  and  obey  the  commands  of  God  added  to 
nis  views  of  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  Creator." 

On  the  whole,  the  interest  of  these  conversations,  as  far  as  regards 
Lord  BjTTon,  arises  not  so  much  from  any  new  or  certain  lights  the^ 
supply  us  with  on  the  subject  of  his  reli^ous  opinions,  as  finom  the  evi- 
dence they  afford  of  his  amiable  facility  of  intercomse,  the  total  ab- 
sence of  bigotry  or  prejudice  from  even  his  most  favourite  notioin, 
and— what  may  be  accounted,  perhaps,  the  next  step  in  conversion  to 
belief  itself— his  disposition  to  believe.  As  far,  indeed,  as  a  frank  sub^ 
mission  to  the  cluurge  of  bein^  wrong  may  be  supposed  to  imply  an 
advance  on  tl^e  road  to  being  n^^t,  few  persons,  it  must  be  acknow- 
led^d,  under  a  process  of  proselytism  ever  showed  more  of  this 
desired  symptom  of  change  than  Lord  Byron.  ^  I  own,**  says  a  wit- 
ness to  one  of  these  conversations,*  **  I  felt  astonished  to  hear  Lord 
Byron  submit  to  lectures  on  his  life,  his  vanity,  and  the  uselessness  of 
his  talents,  which  made  me  stare.** 

As  most  persons  will  be  tempted  to  refer  to  the  work  itself,  there 
are  but  one  or  two  other  opinions  of  his  lordship  recorded  in  it  which 
I  shall  think  necessary  to  notice  here.  A  frequent  question  of  his  to 
Doctor  Kennedy  was — **  What,  then,  you  think  me  in  a  very  bad  way  f 
— ^the  usual  answer  to  which  being  in  the  affirmative,  he  on  one  occa- 
sion replied, — ^  I  am  now,  however,  in  a  fairer  way.  I  already  believe 
in  predestination,  which  I  know  you  beUeve,  and  in  the  depravity  of 
the  human  heart  in  ^neral,  and  of  my  own  in  narticular:— thus  yon 
see  there  are  two  points  in  which  we  agree.  I  snail  get  at  the  others 
by-and-by;  but  you  cannot  expect  me  to  become  a  perfect  Christian 
at  once."  On  the  subject  of  Dr.  Southwood^s  amiable  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  for  the  sake  of  Christianity  and  the  human  race,  ofikodax  work 
on  **the  Divine  Government,"  he  thus  spoke:  ** I  cannot  decide  the 
point ;  but  to  my  present  apprehension  it  would  be  a  most  desirable 
thing  could  it  be  proved,  that  ultimately  aU  created  beings  were  to  be 
happy.  This  would  appear  to  be  most  consistent  with  God,  whose 
power  is  omnipotent,  and  whose  chief  attribute  is  love.  I  cannot 
yield  to  your  doctrine  of.  the  eternal  duration  of  punishment.  This 
author's  opinion  is  more  humane,  and  I  think  he  supports  it  very 
•ftrongly  from  Scripture." 

I  shall  now  insert,  with  such  explanatory  remarks  as  they  may  seem 
to  require,  some  of  the  letters,  official  as  well  as  private,  which  his 
lordship  wrote  while  at  Cephalonia;  and  from  which  the  reader  may 
collect,  in  a  manner  far  more  interesting  than  through  the  medium  of  any 
narrative,  a  knowledge  both  of  the  events  now  passing  in  Greece,  and 
of  the  views  and  feelings  with  which  ihey  were  regarded  by  Lord  Byron. 

To  Madame  Guiccioli  he  wrote  frequently,  but  briefly,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  in  English ;  adding  alwajrs  a  few  lines  in  her  brother  Pietro's 
letters  to  her.    The  following  are  extracts. 

••October  7th. 
••  Pietro  has  told  you  all  the  gossip  of  the  island,— our  earthquakes, 
our  politics,  and  present  abode  in  a  pretty  village.    As  his  opinions 

♦  Mr.  Finlay. 
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and  mine  on  the  Greeks  are  nearly  similar,  I  need  say  little  on  that 
subject.  I  was  a  fool  to  come  here ;  but,  being  here,  I  must  see  what 
is  to  be  done.'' 

"October 
"  We  are  still  in  Cephalonia,  waiting  for  news  of  a  more  accurate 
description;  for  all  is  contradiction  and  division  in  the  reports  of  the 
state  of  the  Greeks.  I  sliall  fulfil  the  object  of  my  mission  from  the 
Committee,  and  then  return  into  Italy.  For  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that,  as  an  indiyidual,  I  can  be  of  use  to  them; — at  least  no  other 
foreigner  has  yet  appeared  to  be  so,  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  any 
will  be  at  present 

**  Pray  be  as  cheerful  and  tranquil  as  you  can ;  and  be  assured  that 
there  is  nothing  her^  that  can  excite  any  thing  but  a  wish  to  be  with 
you  again, — though  we  are  very  kindly  treated  by  the  English  here  of 
all  descriptions.  Of  the  Greeks,  I  canH;  say  much  ffood  liitherto,  and 
I  do  not  like  to  speak  ill  of  them,  though  they  do  of  one  another.'' 

"  October  S9th. 
**  You  may  be  sure  that  the  moment  I  can  join  you  again  will  be  as 
welcome  to  me  as  at  any  period  of  our  recollection.  There  is  nothing 
very  attractive  here  to  divide  my  attention ;  but  I  must  attend  to  the 
Greek  cause,  both  from  honour  and  inclination.  Messrs.  B.  and  T. 
are  both  in  the  Morea,  where  they  have  been  very  well  received,  and 
both  of  them  write  in  good  spirits  and  hopes.  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
how  the  Spanish  cause  will  be  arranged,  as  I  thmk  it  may  have  an  in- 
fluence on  the  Greek  contest.  I  wish  that  both  were  fairiy  and  favour* 
ably  settled,  that  1  might  return  to  Italy,  and  talk  over  with  you  our^ 
or  rather  Pietro's,  adventures,  some  of  which  are  rather  amusing,  as 
also  some  of  the  incidents  of  our  voyages  and  travels.  But  I  reserve 
them,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  laugh  over  them  together  at  no  very 
distant  period." 


LETTER  DXXV. 

TO  MB.  BOWBIVO. 

"9bTeS9th,18a3. 

«*  This  letter  will  be  presented  to  you  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne,  who 
precedes  or  accompanies  the  Greek  deputies.  He  is  both  capable  and 
desirous  of  rendenng  any  service  to  the  cause,  and  information  to  the 
Committee.  He  has  already  been  of  considerable  advautaffe  to  both, 
of  my  own  knowledge.  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  to  whom  he  is 
related,  will  add  a  weightier  recommendation  than  mine. 

*<  Corinth  is  taken,  and  a  Turkish  squadron  said  to  be  beaten  in  the 
Archipelago.  The  public  progress  of  the  Greeks  is  considerable,  but 
their  internal  dissensions  still  continue.  On  arriving  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  I  shall  endeavour  to  mitigate  or  extinguish  them— though 
neither  is  an  easy  task.  I  have  remained  here  till  now,  partly  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  squadron  in  relief  of  Missolonghi,  partly  ot  Mr.  Parry's 
detachment,  and  partly  to  receive  from  Malta  or  Zante  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  which  I  have  advanced  for  the  payment  of 
the  eimected  squadron.  The  bills  are  negotiating,  and  will  be  cashed 
in  a  short  time,  as  they  would  have  been  imme^tely  in  any  other 
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rourt ;  but  the  mis^eniMe  Ionian  merchants  have  little  moneyy  and  no 
great  credit,  and  are,  besides,  poiiiically  thy  on  this  occasion;  for, 
although  I  had  letters  of  Messrs.  Webb  (one  of  the  stron^st  hoiiBes  of 
the  Mediterranean),  and  also  of  Messrs.  Ransom,  there  is  no  businen 
to  be  done  on  fair  terms  except  through  English  merchants.  These, 
liowever,  have  proved  both  able  and  willing, — ^and  ujpright,  a«  nsaaL* 

**  Colonel  Suuihope  has  arrived,  and  will  proceed  immediately ;  he 
shall  have  my  co-operation  in  all  Ids  endeavours ;  but  from  every  thing 
that  I  can  learn,  tJie  formation  of  a  brigade  at  present  will  be  ex- 
tremeljr  difficult,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  reception 
of  foreignersir-'-at  least  of  foreign  officers, — I  refer  you  to  a  passage  in 
Prince  Mavrocordato's  recent  letter,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  in 
my  packet  sent  to  the  Deputies.  It  is  my  mtention  to  proceed  1^  sea 
to  Napoli  di  Romania  as  soon  as  I  have  arranged  this  business  for  the 
GieekiB  themselves — ^I  mean  the  advance  of  two  hundred  thousand 
piastres  for  their  fleet. 

**  My  time  here  has  not  been  entirely  lost, — as  you  wUl  perceive  by 
some  former  documents  that  any  advantage  from  my  then  proceeding 
to  the  Morea  was  doubtful.  We  have  at  last  moved  the  Deputies,  and 
I  have  made  a  strong  remonstrance  on  their  divisions  to  Mavrocordato, 
which,  I  under8tan(C  was  forwarded  by  the  legislative  to  the  Prinee. 
With  a  loan  they  may  do  much,  which  is  aD  that  /,  for  particular 
reasons,  can  say  on  the  subject. 

'^I  regret  to  hear  from  Colonel  Stanhope  that  the  Committee  have 
exhausted  their  funds.  Is  it  supposed  tmit  a  brigade  can  be  formed 
jvithout  them  ?  or  that  three  thousand  pounds  would  be  sufficient !  It 
is  true  that  money  will  go  farther  in  Greece  than  in  most  countries ; 
but  the  regular  force  must  be  rendered  a  national  concern^  and  paid 
from  a  national  fund ;  and  neither  individuals  nor  committees,  at  least 
with  the  usual  means  of  such  as  now  exist,  will  And  the  experiment 
practicable. 

^  I  beg  once  more  to  recommend  ray  friend,  Mr.  Hamilton  Browne, 
to  whom  I  have  also  personal  obligations  for  his  exertions  in  the  com- 
mon cause,  and. have  the  honour  to  be 

"  Yours  very  tndy." 

His  remonstrance  to  Prince  Mavrocordato,  here  mentioned,  was 
accompanied  by  another,  addressed  to  the  existing  Government;  and 
Colonel  Stanhope,  who  viras  about  to  proceed  to  Napoli  and  Argos,  was 
made  the  bearer  of  both.  The  wise  and  noble  spirit  that  pervades 
these  two  papers  must,  of  itself,  without  any  Airther  comment,  be  ap- 
preciated ^  all  readers.! 

LETTER  DXXVI. 

TO  THS  OKNSBAL  OOVEUIinaiT  OP  ORBCCK. 

^  Cephalonia,  November  30th,  185)3. 
''Hie  aflair  of  the  loan,  the  expectation  so  long  and  vainly  indulged 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  fleet,  and  the  danger  to  which  MissolongM 

*  The  Enriish  mercfaanU  whom  he  thai  so  justly  describes  are  Messrs.  BariT 
sad  HanoocK,  of  Zante,  whose  conduct,  not  only  in  the  instance  of  Lnd 
Byvon,  but  thrnugfaout  the  whole  Greek  stniggle,  has  been  unifonnly  moot 
Eealoua  and  disintere^ed. 

f  The  ori^als  of  both  are  in  Italian. 
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is  still  exposed,  have  detained  me  here,  and  will  still  detain  me  till 
some  of  them  are  removed.  But  when  the  money  shall  be  advanced 
for  the  fleet,  I  will  start  for  the  Morea,not  knowing,  however,  of  what 
use  my  presence  can  be  in  the  present  state  of  things.  We  have  heard 
some  rumours  of  new  dissensions,  nay,  of  the  existence  of  a  civil  war. 
With  all  my  heart,  I  pray  that  these  reports  may  be  false  or  exagge- 
rated ;  for  I  can  imagine  no  calamity  more  serious  than  this ;  and  I 
must  frankly  confess,  that  unless  union  and  order  are  established,  all 
hopes  of  a  loan  will  be  vain ;  and  all  the  assistance  which  the  Greeks 
could  expect  from  abroad— an  assistance  neither  trifling^  nor  worth- 
less— ^will  be  suspended  or  destroyed;  and,  what  is  worse,  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  of  whom  no  one  was  an  enemy  to  Greece,  but 
seemed  to  fkvour  her  establishment  of  an  independent  power,  will  be 
(((^rsuaded  that  the  Greeks  are  unable  to  govern  themselves,  and  wiU, 
perhaps,  themselves  undertake  to  settle  your  disorders  in  such  a  way 
as  to  blast  the  brightest  hopes  of  yourselves  and  of  your  friends. 

**  Allow  me  to  add,  once  for  all, — I  desire  the  well-being  of  Greece, 
^  and  nothing  else ;  I  will  do  aUI  can  to  secure  it ;  but  I  cannot  consent, 
I  never  wiU  consent,  that  the  English  public,  or  English  individuals, 
should  be  deceived  as  to  the  real  state  of  Greek  affairs.  The  rest, 
gentlemen,  depends  on  you.  You  have  fought  gloriously ; — ^act  ho- 
nourably towau^  your  fellow-citizens  and  tlie  world,  and  it  will  then 
no  more  be  said,  as  has  been  repeated  for  two  thousand  years  with  the 
Roma&  lustorians,  that  Philopoemen  was  the  last  of  the  Grecians. 
Let  not  calumny  itself  (and  it  is  difficult,  I  own,  to  guard  against  it  in 
so  arduous  a  struggle)  compare  the  patriot  Greek,  When  resting  from 
liis  labours,  to  the  Turkish  pacha,  whom  his  victories  have  extermi- 
nated. 

^  I  pray  you  to  accept  these  my  sentiments  as  a  sincere  proof  of  my 
attachment  to  your  real  interests,  and  to  believe  that  I  am,  and  always 
shall  be,  **  Yours,  fee.** 


LETTER  DXXVIL 

TO  PRINCE  MAVROCORDATO. 

"  Cephalonia,  2d  Dec.  1823. 

**  PBINCB, 

**  The  present  will  be  put  into  your  hands  by  Colonel  Stanhope,  son 
of  Major-Oeneral  the  Eial  of  Harrington,  &c.  &c.  He  has  arrived 
from  London  in  fifty  days,  after  having  visited  aH  the  Committees  of 
Crermany.  He  is  charged  by  our  Committee  to  act  in  concert  with  me 
for  the  liberation  of  Greece.  I  conceive  that  his  name  and  his  mission 
will  be  a  sufficient  recommendation,  without  the  necessity  of  any  other 
from  a  foreiflrner,  although  one  who,  in  common  with  all  Europe,  re- 
spect?  and  admires  the  courage,  the  talents,  and,  above  all,  the  probity 
of  Pnnce  Mavrocordato. 

^  I  am  very  uneasy  at  hearing  that  the  -dissensions  of  Greece  still 
continue,  and  at  a  moment  when  she  might  triumph  over  eveiy  thing 
in  general,  as  she  has  already  trium]^ed  in  part.  Greece  is,  at  pre- 
sent, placed  between  three  measures :  either  to  reconquer  her  lib«rt^, 
to  become  a  dependence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Enix>pe,  or  to  return  to  a 
Tukish  province.  She  has  the  choice  only  of  these  three  alterna- 
tives.    Civil  war  is  but  a  road  which  leads  to  the  two  hitter.    If  she  i.^ 
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desirous  of  the  fate  of  Walachia  and  the  Crimea,  she  may  obtsin  it  to- 
morrow ;  if  of  that  of  Italy,  the  day  after ;  but  if  she  wishes  to  become 
truly  Greece,  free  and  independent,  she  must  resolve  to-day»  or  she 
will  never  again  have  the  opportunity. 

**  I  am,  with  all  respect, 

**  Your  Highnesses  obedient  servant, 

"N.B. 

**  P.S.  Your  Highness  will  already  have  known  that  I  have  sought 
to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  Greek  Govenunent,  as  much  as  it  lay  in  my 
power  to  do  so :  but  I  should  wish  that  the  fleet  so  long  and  so  vainly 
expected  were  arrived,  or,  at  least,  that  it  were  on  the  way ;  and  espe- 
cially that  your  Highness  should  ^proach  these  parts  either  on  board 
the  fleet,  with  a  public  mission,  or  m  some  other  manner." 


LETTER  DXXVni. 

TO  MB.   BOWBOrO. 

•"  lObre  7th,  18S3. 

"  I  confirm  the  above  ;*  it  is  certainly  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Millingen 
is  entitled  to  the  same  salary  with  Mr.  Tindali,  and  his  service  is  likely 
to  be  harder. 

**  1  have  written  to  you  (as  to  Mr.  Hobhouse  far  your  perusal)  by 
various  opportunities,  mostly  private ;  also  by  the  Deputies,  and  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  Browne. 

** The  public  success  of  the  Greeks  has  been  considerable;  Corinth 
taken,  Missolongfai  nearly  safe,  and  some  ships  in  the  Archipelago 
taken  from  the  Turks ;  tut  there  is  not  onlv  dissension  in  the  Morea, 
but  civil  war  J  by  the  latest  accounts;!  to  what  extent  we  do  not  yet 
know,  but  hope  trifling. 

^  For  six  weeks  I  l^ve  been  expecting  the  fleet,  which  hat  not  or- 
med,  though  I  have,  at  the  request  of  the  Greek  Government,  advanced 
■*^at  is,  prepared,  and  have  m  hand,  two  hundred  thousand  piastres 
(deducting  the  commission  and  bankers*  charges)  of  my  own  moneys 
to  forwara  their  projects.  The  Suliotes  (now  in  Acamania)  are  very 
anxious  that  I  should  take  them  under  my  directions,  and  go  over  and 

*  He  here  alludei  to  a  letter,  forwarded  with  his  own,  firam  Mr.  MiHiiigeD, 
who  was  about  to  join,  in  bia  medical  capacity,  the  Suliotes,  near  Patraa,  and 
requested  of  the  Committee  an  increase  of  pay.  This  gentleman  having  men- 
tioned in  his  letter  <*  that  the  retreat  of  the  Turks  from  before  Miisolon^  had 
rendered  unnecessary  the  appearance  of  the  Greek  fleet,"  Lord  Byron,  in  a 
note  on  this  passage,  says,  **  By  the  special  prondence  of  the  Deity,  the  Mas- 
sulmans  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled ;  but  no  thanks  to  the  fleet,  which 
ought  to  have  been  here  months  ago,  and  has  no  excuse  to  the  contrary,  latdy 
— at  least  since  I  had  the  money  ready  to  pay." 

On  another  passage,  in  which  Mr.  Millingen  complains  that  his  hope  of  any 
remuneration  nom  the  Greeks  has  "tumra  out  perfectly  chimerical,**  Loid 
Byron  remarks,  in  a  note,  ^  and  xnll  do  so,  till  they  obtain  a  loan.  They 
have  not  a  rap,  nor  credit  (in  the  islands)  to  raise  one.  A  medical  man  may 
succeed  better  than  others ;  but  all  these  penniless  officers  had  better  have 
staid  at  home.    Much  money  may  not  be  required,  but  some  must." 

t  The  Legislative  and  Executive  bodies  having  been  for  some  time  at  va- 
riance, the  latter  had  at  length  resorted  to  violence,  and  some  skirmishes  had 
already  taken  place  between  the  foctious. 
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put  things  to  rights  in  the  Morea,  which,  withont  a  force,  seems  im- 
practicable; and  really,  though  very  reluctant  (as  my  letters  will  have 
shownyou)  to  take  such  a  measure,  there  seems  hardly  any  milder 
remedy.  However,  I  will  not  do  any  thing  rashly,  and  have  only  con- 
tinued here  so  long  in  the  hope  of  seeing  things  reconciled,  and  have 
done  all  in  my  power  thereto.  Had  /  etme  tooner^  ihey  would  heme 
Jorced  me  into  one  party  or  othery  and  I  doubt  as  much  now ;  but  we 
will  do  our  best 

"  Yours,  &c." 


LETTER  DXXIX. 

TO  IfB.  BOWIONG. 

"  October  lOth,  1823. 

**  Colonel  Napier  will  present  to  you  this  letter.  Of  his  military 
character  it  were  superfluous  to  speak;  of  his  personal,  I  can  say, 
from  my  own  knowledge,  as  well  as  from  all  pubhc  rumour,  or  private 
report,  mat  it  is  as  excellent  as  his  military:  in  short,  a  better  or  a 
braver  man  is  not  easily  to  be  found.  He  is  our  man  to  lead  a  regular 
force,  or  to  or^nize  a  national  one  for  the  Greeks.  Ask  the  army-— 
ask  any  one.  He  is  besides  a  personal  friend  of  both  Prince  Mavro- 
cordato.  Colonel  Stanhope,  and  myself,  and  in  such  concord  with  all 
three  that  we  should  all  pull  together — ^an  indispensable,  as  well  as  a 
rare  point,  especially  in  Greece  at  present. 

^  To  enable  a  regular  force  to  be  properly  organized,  it  will  be  reaui- 
site  for  the  loan-holders  to  set  apsurt  at  least  60,000/.  sterling  for  tnat 
particular  purpose — ^perhaps  more — but  by  so  doing  they  willj^Uaranty 
their  own  mone^rs,  'and  make  assurance  doubly  sure.'  Tliey  can 
appoint  commissioners  to  see  that  part  properly  expended— and  I 
recommend  a  similar  precaution  for  the  whole. 

^  I  hope  that  the  Deputies  have  arrived,  as  well  as  some  of  my 
various  despatches  (chiefly  addressed  to  Mr.  Hobhouse)  for  Uie  Com- 
mittee. Colonel  Namier  will  tell  you  the  recent  special  interposition 
of  the  gods  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks— who  seem  to  have  no  enemies 
in  heaven  or  on  earth  to  be  dreaded,  but  their  own  tendency  to  discord, 
among  themselves.  But  these,  too,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  mitigated, 
and  then  we  can  take  the  field  on  the  offensive,  instead  of  being 
reduced  to  the  petite  guerre  of  defending  the  same  fortresses  year 
lifter  year,  and  taking  a  few  ships,  and  starvmg  out  a  castle,  and 
making  more  fuss  about  them  than  Alexander  in  his  cups,  or  Buona- 
parte in  a  bulletin.  Our  friends  have  done  something  in  the  way  of  the 
^arton»— (though  not  one-tenth  of  what  is  fold)— but  have  not  yet 
inherited  their  style. 

"Believe  me  yours,  &€.'• 

LETTER  DXXX. 

TO  MR.  BOWRIHO. 

"*  October  13th,  1833. 
"  Since  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  10th  instant,  the  long-desired  sqiiadron 
has  arrived  in  the  waters  of  Missolonghi  and  intercepted  two  Turkish 
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corveite»— ditto  transports — destroying  or  taking  all  four — except 
some  of  the  crews  escaped  on  shore  in  Ithaca — and  an  unarmed  vessel, 
with  passengers,  chased  into  a  port  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cephalonia. 
The  Greeks  had  fourteen  sail,  the  Turks  /our^-bui  the  odds  do  &\ 
matter — ^the  victory  will  make  a  very  good  puff,  and  be  of  some  nA- 
vantage  besides.  I  expect  momentarily  advices  from  Prince  Mavio- 
cord^o,  who  is  on  board,  and  has  (I  understand)  despatches  from  the 
Legislative  for  me ;  in  consequence  of  which,  after  pa]ring  the  squad- 
ron (for  which  I  have  prepared,  and  am  preparing),  I  shall  probaUy 
join  him  at  sea  or  on  shore. 

'*  I  add  the  above  communication  to  my  letter  by  Col.  Napier,  who 
will  inform  the  Committee  of  every  thing  in  detail  much  better  than 
I  can  do. 

^  The  mathematical,  medical,  and  musical  preparations  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  arrived,  and  in  good  condition,  abating  some  damage 
from  wet,  and  some  ditto  from  a  portion  of  the  letter-press  being  spdt 
in  landing — (I  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  press— but  forgot  it  a 
moment— excuse  Uie  same) — they  are  excellent  of  their  kind,  but  tSl 
we  have  an  engineer  and  a  trumpeter  (we  have  chirurgeons  already) 
mere  *  pearls  to  swine,'  as  the  Greeks  are  quite  ignorant  of  mathema- 
tics, and  have  a  bad  ear  for  ow  music.  The  map^,  &c.  I  will  put  into 
use  for  them,  and  take  care  that  all  (with  proper  caution)  are  tmrned 
to  the  intended  uses  of  the  Committee— but  I  refer  you  to  Colonel 
Napier,  who  will  tell  you,  that  much  of  your  really  valuable  stqpplies 
should  be  removed  till  proper  persons  arrive  to  adapt  them  to  actual 
service. 

^  Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  be,  Ac 

**  P.S.  Private^— I  have  written  to  our  friend  Douglas  Kinnaird  on 
my  own  matters,  desiring  him  to  send  me  out  all  the  further  credits  I 
can  command, — and  I  have  a  year's  income,  and  the  sale  of  a  manor 
besides,  he  tells  me,  before  nie,^for  till  the  Greeks  get  ihear  loan,  it  is 
probable  that  I  shall  have  to  stand  partly  paymastei^as  fax  as  I  am 
*^d  upon  Changty*  that  is  to  say.  I  pray  you  to  repeat  as  nmch  to 
htmt  ana  say  that  I  must  in  the  interim  draw  on  Messrs.  Ransom  most 
formidably.  To  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  grudge  it,  now  the  feUows 
have  begun  to  fight  o^atii— and  still  more  welcome  ^all  they  be  if 
they  will  go  on.  But  they  have  had,  or  are  to  have,  some  four 
thousand  pounds  (besides  some  private  extraordinaries  for  widows, 
orphans,  refugees,  and  rascals  of  all  descriptions)  of  mine  at  one 
'swoop;'  and  it  is  to  be  expected  the  next  will  be  at  least  as  much 
more.  And  how  can  I  refuse  it  if  they  toUI  fight  1 — and  especially  if  I 
should  happen  ever  to  be  in  their  company  1  I  therefore  request  and 
require  that  you  should  apprize  my  trusty  and  trustworthy  trustee  and 
banker,  and  crown  and  sheet  anchor,  Douglas  Kinnaird  the  Honourable, 
that  he  prepaid  all  moneys  of  mine,  including  the  purchase-money  of 
Rochdale  manor  and  mine  income  for  the  year  ensuing,  A.  D.  1824f  to 
answer,  or  anticipate,  any  orders  or  drafts  of  mine  for  the  good  cause, 
in  good  and  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  &c  Ac.  May  3rou  live  a 
thousand  years !  which  is  999  longer  than  the  Spanish  Cortes  Con- 
stitution." 
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LETTER  DXXXL 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE  MR.  D0U0LA8  KUNAIRD. 

^'  Cephalonia,  December  23d,  1833. 

^  I  shall  be  as  saving  of  my  purse  and  person  as  you  recommend, 
but  you  know  that  it  is  as  well  to  be  in  readiness  wim  one  or  botii,  in 
the  event  of  either  being  required. 

^I  presume  that  some  asreement  has  been  concluded  with  Mr. 
Murray  about  *  Werner.*  Altnough  the  copyright  should  only  be  worth 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  I  wiU  tell  you  what  can  be  done  with 
them.  For  three  hundred  pounds  I  can  maintain  in  Greece,  at  more 
than  the  JulUti  pay  of  the  Provisional  Government,  rations  induded, 
one  hundred  armed  men  for  three  months.  You  may  judge  of  this  when 
I  tell  you,  that  the  four  thousand  pounds  advanced  by  me  to  the  Greeks 
is  likely  to  set  a  fleet  and  an  army  in  motion  for  some  months. 

^  A  Greek  vessel  has  arrived  from  the  squadron  to  convey  me  to 
Missolongfai,  where  Mavroeordato  now  is,  and  has  assumed  the  com- 
mand, so  that  I  expect  to  embark  immediately.  StUl  address,  however, 
to  Cepfaaloma,  through  Messrs.  Welch  and  Banry  of  Genoa,  as  usual; 
and  get  to^liier  all  tiie  means  and  credit  of  mine  you  can,  to  face  the 
war  establishment,  for  it  is '  in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,'  and  I  must 
do  all  that  I  can  for  the  ancients. 

**  I  have  been  labouring  to  reconcile  these  parties,  and  there  is  now 
some  hope  of  tsucceeding.  Their  public  afiairs  go  on  well.  The 
Turks  have  retreated  from  Acainama  without  a  battle,  after  a  few 
fruitless  attempts  on  Anatoliko.  Corinth  is  taken,  and  the  Greeks 
have  gained  a  battle  in  the  Archipelago.  The  squadron  here,  too,  has 
taken  a  Turkish  corvette,  with  some  money  and  a  cargo.  In  short,  if 
they  can  obtain  a  loaut  I  am  of  opinion  that  matters  will  assume  and 
preserve  a  steady  and  favourable  aspect  for  their  independence. 

^  in  llie  mean  time  I  stand  pa3rmaster,  and  what  not ;  and  lucky  it  is 
that,  from  the  nature  of  the  warfare  and  of  the  country,  the  resources 
even  of  an  individual  can  be  of  a  partial  and  temporary  service. 

*^  Colonel  Stanhope  is  at  MissolonghL  Probably  we  shall  attempt 
Patras  next.  The  Suliotes,  who  are  &iends  of  mine,  seem  anxious  to 
hare  me  with  them,  and  so  is  Mavroeordato.  If  I  can  but  succeed  in 
reconciling-  the  two  parties  (and  I  have  left  no  stone  unturned)  it  will 
be  something;  and  if  not,  we  must  go  over  to  the  Morea  with  the 
Western  Greeks— who  are  the  bravest,  and  at  present  the  strongest, 
having  beaten  back  the  Turks — and  try  the  eflfect  of  a  little  physical 
advice,  shoidd  they  persist  in  rejecting  tTioro/ persuasion. 

**Once  more  recommending  to  you  the  reinforcement  of  my  strong- 
box and  credit  from  all  lawful  sources  and  resources  of  mine  to  their 
practicable  extent— for,  after  all,  it  is  better  playing  at  nations  than 
gaming  at  Almack's  or  Newmarket— and  requesting  you  to  write  td 
me  as  often  as  you  can, 

"  I  remain  ever,  Ac." 

The  squadron,  so  long  looked  for,  having  made  its  appearance  at 
last  in  the  waters  of  Missolonghi,  and  Mavroeordato,  the  only  leader 
of  the  cause  worthy  the  name  of  statesman,  having  been  appointed, 
with  full  powers,  to  organize  Western  Greece,  the  fit  moment  for 
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Lord  Byron^s  presence  on  the  scene  of  action  seemed  to  have  arrived. 
The  anxiety,  indeed,  with  which  he  was  expected  at  Missolongfai  was 
intense,  and  can  be  best  Judged  from  the  unpatient  language  of  the 
letters  written  to  hasten  him.  *"  I  need  not  tell  you,  my  lord,"  says 
Mavrocordato»  **  how  much  I  long  for  your  arrival,  to  what  a  {Htch 
your  presence  is  desired  by  everybody,  or  what  a  proflperous  directkm 
It  will  give  to  all  our  afikirs.  Your  counsels  will  be  listened  to  like 
oracles.**  Colonel  Stanhope,  with  the  same  urgency,  writes  fiom 
Missolonghi, — '^The  Greek  ship  sent  for  your  loidship  has  returned; 
your  arrival  was  anticipated,  and  the  disappointment  has  been  great 
mdeed.  The  Prince  is  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  the  Admiral  looks  i^oomy, 
and  the  saildrs  grumble  aloud.**  He  adds  at  the  end,  **  I  walked  iikmg 
the  streets  this  evening,  and  the  people  asked  me  after  Lord  B3rron  !!!** 
In  a  letter  to  the  Lon<u)n  Committee  of  the  same  date.  Colonel  Stan- 
hope says,  ^  All  are  looking  forward  to  Lord  Byron's  arrival,  as  Uiey 
would  to  the  coming  of  a  Messiah.** 

Of  this  anxiety,  no  inconsiderable  part  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed 
to  their  Brest  in^wtience  for  the  possession  of  the  loan  which  he  had 
promised  them,  and  on  which  they  wholly  depended  for  the  pa3rment 
of  the  fleet  ^— **  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  the  Admiral,**  says  the  same 
gentlemaio,  **  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  perplexity;  they,  it  seems, 
relied  on  your  loan  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet ;  that  loan  not  having 
been  received,  the  sailors  will  depart  immediately.  This  wiU  be  a  fatal 
event  indeed,  as  it  will  place  Missolonghi  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  aiui 
will  prevent  the  Greek  troops  from  acting  against  the  fortresses  of 
Nepacto  and  Patras." 

In  the  mean  time.  Lord  B3rron  was  preparing  busily  for  his  departure, 
the  postponement  of  which  latteriy  had  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  that  repugnance  to  any  new  change  of  place  which  had 
lately  so  much  ^wn  upon  him,  and  which  neither  love,  as  we  have 
seen,  nor  ambition,  could  entirely  conquer.  There  had  been  also 
considerable  pains  taken  by  some  of  his  friends  at  Argostoli  to  pre- 
vent his  fixing  upon  a  place  of  residence  so  unhealthy  as  AGssolonsfai ; 
and  Mr.  Muir,  a  very  able  medical  officer,  on  whose  talents  be  liad 
much  dependence,  endeavoured  most  eamestiy  to  dissuade  him  horn 
such  an  imprudent  step.  His  mind,  however,  was  made  up, — the 
proximity  of  that  port,  in  some  degree,  tempting  him, — ^and  having 
hired,  for  himself  and  suite,  a  hght,  fast-sailing  vessel,  called  a 
Mistieo,  with  a  boat  for  part  of  his  baggage,  and  a  larger  vessel  for 
the  remainder,  the  horses,  &c.,  he  was,  on  the  26th  of  December, 
ready  to  sail.  The  wind,  however,  being  contrary,  he  was  de- 
tained two  days  longer,  and  in  this  interval  me  ft^owmg  letters  were 
written.  *  ^ 

LETTER  DXXXII. 

TO  MS.  BOWBIKO. 

""lObieSeth,  1823. 

^  Little  need  be  added  to  the  enclosed,  which  arrived  this  day,  ex- 
cept that  I  embark  to-morrow  for  Missolonghi.  The  intended  opera- 
tions are  detailed  in  the  aijiiexed  documents.  I  have  only  to  request 
that  the  Committee  will  use  every  exertion  to  forward  our  views  t^  aH 
its  influence  and  eredit. 

^  I  have  adso  to  request  you  personally  from  myself  to  urge  my 
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friend  and  tnistee,  Donglas  Kinnaird  (from  whom  I  have  not  heard 
these  four  months  nearly),  to  forward  to  me  all  the  resources  of  my 
own  we  can  muster  for  the  ensuing  year,  since  it  is  no  time  to 
manager  pursej  or,  perhaps,  person.  I  have  advanced,  and  am  ad- 
vancing, all  that  I  have  in  hand,  but  I  shall  require  all  that  can  be 
got  together— and  (if  Douglas  has  completed  the  sale  of  Rochdale, 
that  and  my  year's  income  for  next  year  ought  to  form  a  good  round 
sum) — ^as  you  may  perceive  that  there  will  be  little  cash  of  their 
own  amonff  the  Greeks  (unless  they  get  the  loan),  it  is  the  moie 
necessary  tiiat  those  of  their  friends  who  have  any  ^ould  liskit. 

^'The  supplies  of  the  Committee  are,  some  useful,  and  all  excellent 
in  their  kino,  but  occasionally  hardly  practicaL  enough,  fai  the  present 
state  of  Greece ;  for  instance,  the  matnematical  intruments  are-thrown 
away— none  of  the  Greeks  know  a  problem  from  a  poker— we  must 
conquer  first,  and  plan  afterward.  Tne  use  of  the  trumpets  too  may 
be  doubted,  imless  Constantinople  were  Jericho,  for  the  Hellenists  have 
no  ears  for  bugles,  and  you  must  send  us  somebody  to  listen  to  them. 

'^  We  will  do  our  bestr-and  I  pray  you  to  stir  your  English  hearts 
at  home  to  more  general  exertion ;  for  my  part,  I  will  stick  by  the 
cause  while  a  plank  remains  which  can  be  honourcMy  clung  to.  If  I 
quit  it,  it  will  be  by  the  Greeks'  conduct,  and  not  the  H(^y  Allies  or 
the  holier  Mussulmans— but  let  us  hope  better  tlungs. 

**  Ever  yours. 
"N.B. 

">  P.S.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope  and  my- 
self are  acting  in  perfect  harmony  together— he  is  likely  to  be  of  great 
service  both  to  the  cause  and  to  the  Committee,  and  is  publicly  as  well 
as  personally  a  v^ry  valuable  acquisition  to  our  party  on  every  account. 
He  came  up  (as  they  all  do  who  have  not  been  in  the  countiy  before) 
with  some  nigh-flown  notions  of  the  6th  form  at  Harrow  or  Eton,  &c. ; 
but  Col.  Napier  and  I  set  him  to  rights  on  those  points,  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  prevent  disgust,  or  perhaps  return ;  but  now  we 
can  set  our  G^oulders  soberly  to  the  7»keetj  without  quarrelling  with  the 
mud  which  may  clog  it  occasionall^r. 

**  I  can  assure  you  that  CoL  Napier  and  myself  are  as  decided  for 
the  cause  as  any  German  student  of  them  all ;  but  like  men  who  have 
seen  the  country  and  human  life,  there  and  elsewheret  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  view  it  in  its  truth,  with  its  defects  as  well  as  beauties, — 
more  especially  as  success  will  remove  the  (oimeT  gradually. 

«N*B. 

^  P.S.  As  much  6f  this  letter  as  you  please  is  for  the  Committee,  the 
resAnay  be  *entre  nous.'" 

^  LETTER  DXXXm. 

TO  MB.  MOO&B. 

""Cephalonia,  December  27th,  1823. 

**  I  received  a  letter  from  you  some  time  ago.  I  have  been  too  much 
employed  latterly  to  write  as  I  could  wish,  and  even  now  must  write 
in  haste. 

"  I  embark  for  Missolonghi  to  join  Mavrocordato  in  four-and-twenty 
hours.    The  state  of  parties  (but  it  were  a  long  story)  has  kept  me 
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here  titi  now;  bat  now  that  Mavrooordato  (their  Waahmgtmi  or  their 
Koiciiiako)  is  employed  again,  I  can  act  with  a  iofe  anudence.  I  cany 
m^iiey  to  p^  the  squadron,  &c.,  and  I  have  influence  with  the  Sudotas, 
nfpoaed  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  harmony  with  some  of  the  disnen- 
tients  I — ^for  there  are  {denty  of  differencest  out  trifling. 

'^It  is  imagined  that  we  shall  attempt  either  Patras  or  the  castles  oa 
the  Straits ;  and  it  seems,  by  most  accounts,  that  the  Greeks^ — at  any 
rate,  ihe  Suliotes,  who  are  m  affinity  with  me  of  *  bread  and  salt,'— 
expect  that  I  should  march  with  them,  and— be  it  eren  so !  If  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  ferer,  fatigue,  famine,  or  otherwise,  should  cot 
riiort  the  middle  age  of  a  brother  waiblerrylike  Garcilasso  de  jaVega, 
Kleist,  Komer,  Kutofl&ki  (a  Russian  nightingale — see  Bowling's  An- 
thology), or  Thersander,  or,— -or,  somebody  else— but  ne^er  mindr-l 
pray  you  to  remember  me  in  your  ^  smiles  and  wine.* 

*^  I  haye  hopes  that  the  cause  will  triumph;  but  whether  it  does  or 
no,  still  ^Honour  must  be  minded  as  strictly  as  a  milk  diet.*  I  trust 
toobsenreboth. 

"Ever,  Ac" 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
sad,  and  but  too  true,  anticipation  expressed  in  this  letter^— the  last  but 
one  I  was  ever  to  receive  from  my  fnend.  Before  we  accompany  him 
to  the  closing  scene  of  ail  his  toils,  I  shall  here,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
give  a  selection  from  the  many  characteristic  anecdotes  told  of  him, 
while  at  Cephalonia,  where  (to  use  the  words  of  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  a 
letter  from  thence  to  the  Greek  Committee)  he  was  "  beloved  by  Cepha- 
lonians,  by  EngUsh,  and  by  Greeks  ;**  and  where,  approached  as  be 
was  famiharly  by  persons  of  all  classes  and  countries,  not  an  action, 
not  a  word  is  recorded  of  him  that  does  not  bear  honourable  testimony 
to  the  benevolence  and  soundness  of  his  views,  his  ever  ready  but  dis- 
criminating generosity,  and  the  clear  insight,  at  once  minute  and  com- 
prehensive, which  he  had  ac<)aired  into  the  character  and  wants  of  the 
people  and  the  cause  he  came  to  serve.  '^  Of  aU  those  who  came  to 
help  the  Greeks,**  says  Colonel  Napier  (a  person  himself  the  moat  qaali- 
fied  to  judge,  as  wdl  from  long  local  knowledge,  as  from  the  acnte, 
straightforward  cast  of  his  own  mind),  *'I  never  knew  one,  except 
Lord  Byron  and  Rfr.  Gordon,  that  seemed  to  have  justly  estimated  their 
character.  All  came  expecting  to  find  the  Peloponnesus  filled  with 
Plutarch*s  men,  and  all  returned  thinking  the  ii^iabitants  of  Newgate 
mors  moral.  Lord  Byron  judged  them  fairly;  he  knew  that  half- 
civilized  men  are  full  of  vices,  and  that  great  allowance  must  be  made 
for  emancipated  slaves.  He,  therefore,  proceeded,  bridle  in  hand,  not 
thinking  them  good,  but  hoping  to  make  them  better.*'* 

In  speaking  of  the  foolish  charge  of  avarice  brought  against  Lord 
Byron  by  some  who  resented  thus  his  not  suffering  them  to  impose  on 
his  generosity,  Colonel  Napier  says,  ^  I  never  knew  a  single  instance 

*  A  similar  tribute  was  paid  to  him  bj  Connfc  Delladedma,  a  gentleman  of 
some  literary  acquirements,  of  whom  he  saw  a  vood  deal  at  Cephalonia,  and  to 
wbom  he  was  attracted  by  that  sympathy  which  never  failed  to  incline  him 
towards  those  who  laboured,  like  himself  under  any  personal  d^fecta.  «Of 
aU  the  men,"  said  this  gentleman,  **  whmn  I  havs  had  sn  opportonity  of  coa- 
Tersing  with,  on  the  means  of  establishing  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  re- 
generating the  character  of  the  natives,  Lord  Byron  appears  to  enieitBan  the 
most  enlightened  and  correct  views*" 
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of  it  while  he  was  here.  I  saw  only  a  judicious  generosity  in  all  that 
he  did.  He  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  robbed^  but  he  gave  profusely 
where  he  thought  he  was  doing  good.  It  was,  indeed,  because  ne  would 
not  allow  himself  to  be  fleeced,  that  he  was  called  Btingy  by  those  who 
are  always  bent  upon  giving  money  from  any  purses  but  their  own. 
Lord  Byron  had  no  idea  of  this ;  and  would  turn  sharply  and  unex- 
pectedly *on  those  who  thought  their  game  sure.  He  gave  a  vast  deal 
of  money  to  the  Greeks  in  various  ways." 

Among  the  objects  of  his  bounty  in  this  way  were  many  poor  refu- 
gee Greeks  from  the  continent  and  the  isles.  He  not  only  relieved 
their  present  distresses,  but  allotted  a  certain  sum  monthly  to  the  most 
destitute.  **  A  list  of  these  poor  pensioners,"  says  Dr.  Kennedy, "  was 
given  me  by  the  nephew  of  Professor  Bambas." 

One  of  the  instances  mentioned  of  his  humanity  while  at  Cephalonia 
will  show  how  prompt  he  was  at  the  call  of  that  feeling,  and  how  un- 
worthy, sometimes,  wero  the  objects  of  it.  A  party  of  workmen  em- 
ployed upon  one  of  those  fine  roads  projected  by  Colonel  Napier  having 
imprudently  excavated  a  high  bank,  the  earth  fell  in  and  overwhelmed 
nearly  a  dozen  persons ;  the  news  of  which  accident  instantly  reach- 
ing Metaxata,  Lord  Byron  despatched  his  physician  Bruno  to  the  spot, 
and  followed,  with  Count  Gamba,  as  soon  as  their  horses  could  be 
saddled.  l*hey  found  a  crowd  of  women  and  children  wailing  round 
the  rains ;  while  the  workmen,  who  had  just  dug  out  three  or  four  of 
their  maimed  companions,  stood  resting  themselves  unconcernedly,  as 
if  nothing  more  was  required  of  them ;  and  to  Lord  Byron's  inquiry 
whether  uiero  wero  not  still  some  other  persons  below  the  earth,  an- 
swered coolly  that "  they  did  not  know,  but  believed  that  there  were." 
Enraged  at  this  brutal  indifference,  he  sprung  firouiiiis  horse,  and  seiz- 
ing a  spade  himself,  began  to  dig  with  all  his  strength ;  but  it  was  not 
till  after  being  threatened  with  th^  horsewhip  that  any  of  the  peasants 
could  be  brought  to  follow  his  example.  ^  I  was  not  present  at  this 
scene  myself,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  in  the  Notices  with  which  he  has 
favoured  me,  *'  but  was  told  that  Lord  Byron's  attention  seemed  auite 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  faces  and  gesticulations  of  those  wnose 
friencte  were  missuig.  The  sorrow  of  me  Greeks  is,  in  appearance, 
very  frantic,  and  they  shriek  and  howl,  as  in  Ireland." 

It  was  in  allu^ling  to  the  above  incident  that  the  noble  poet  is  stated 
to  have  said  that  he  had  come  out  to  the  islands  prejudiced  against 
Sir  T.  Maitland's  government  of  the  Greeks:  "but,"  he  added,  "I 
have  now  changed  my  opinion.  They  are  such  barbarians,  that  if 
I  had  the  government  of  them,  I  womd  pave  these  very  roads  with 
them." 

While  residing  at  Metaxata,he  received  an  account  of  the  illness  of 
his  daughter  Ada,  which  "  made  him  anxious  and  melancholy,"  says 
Count  Gamba, "  for  several  days."  Her  indisposition  he  understood  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head;  and  on  his 
remarking  to  Dr.  Kennedy,  as  curious,  that  it  was  a  complaint  to  which 
he  himself  was  subject,  the  physician  replied,  that  he  should  have  been 
inclined  to  infer  so,  not  only  from  his  habits  of  intense  and  irregular 
study,  but  from  the  present  state  of  his  eyes, — ^the  right  eye  appearing 
to  be  inflamed.  I  have  mentioned  this  latter  circumstance  as  perhaps 
justifying  the'  inference  that  there  was  in  Lord  Byron's  state  of  health 
at  this  moment,  a  predisposition  to  the  complaint  of  which  he  after- 
ward died.  To  Doctor  Kennedy  he  spoke  frequently  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  expressing  the  strongest  affection  for  the  latter  and  respect 
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towards  the  former,  and  while  declaring  as  usual  his  perfect  ignoranee 
of  the  causes  of  the  separation,  professing  himself  fully  disposed  to 
welcome  any  prospect  of  reconcilement. 

The  anxiety  witii  which,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  but  particularly 
at  the  present,  he  sought  to  repel  the  notion  that,  except  when  under 
the  actual  inspiration  of  writing,  he  was  at  all  influenced  by  poetical 
associations,  very  frequently  displayed  itself.  ^  You  must  have  been 
hi^y  gratified,**  said  a  gentleman  to  him,  '*by  the  classical  remains 
and  recollections  which  you  met  with  in  your  visit  to  Ithaca.**  **  You 
quite  mistake  me,**  answered  Lord  Byron ;  **"  I  hare  no  poetical  hum- 
bug about  me ;  I  am  too  old  for  that  Ideas  of  that  sort  are  confined 
to  riiyme." 

For  the  two  daTs  durins  which  be  was  delayed  by  contrary  winds, 
he  took  up  1^  abode  at  ttie  house  of  Mr.  Hancock,  his  banker,  and 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  company  with  the  English  authori- 
ties of  the  island.  At  length  the  wind  oecoming  fair,  he  prepared  to 
embariL.  ^  I  called  upon  hun  to  take  leave,**  says  Dr.  Kennedy,  **  and 
found  him  alone  reading  Quentin  Durward.  He  was,  as  usual,  in  good 
spirits.**  In  a  few  hours  after,  the  party  set  sail, — ^Lord  Byron  himself 
on  board  the  Mistico,  and  Ck)unt  Gamba,  with  the  horses  and  heavy 
baggage,  in  the  larger  vessel,  or  Bombarda.  AAer  touching  at  Zante 
for  Uie  purpose  of  some  pecuniary  arrangements  with  Mr.  Barff,  and 
taking  on  board  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  specie,  they  on  the 
evening  of  tlie  39th  proceeded  towards  Missolongfai.  Their  last  ac- 
counts from  that  {dace  having  represented  the  Tinkish  fleet  as  stiU  in 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  there  appeared  not  the  slightest  grounds  for  ap- 
prehending any  interruption  in  their  passage.  Besides,  knowing  that 
the  Greek  squadron  was  now  at  anchorage  near  the  entrance  of  the 
GuU;  they  ha^  little  doubt  of  soon  falling  in  with  some  friendly  vessel, 
either  in  search,  or  waiting  for  them. 

**  We  sailed  together,**  says  Count  Gamba,  in  a  highly  picturesque 
and  aflbcting  passage,  **  till  after  ten  at  night ;  the  wind  favourable — a 
clear  sky,  the  air  fresh  but  not  sharp.  Our  sailors  sang  alternately 
patriotic  songs,  monotonous  indeed,  but  to  persons  in  our  situation  ex- 
tremely  touching,  and  we  took  part  in  them.  We  were  all,  but  Lord 
Byron  particularly,  in  excellent  spirits.  The  Mistico  sailed  the 
fastest.  When  tlie  waves  divided  us,  and  our  voices  could  no  longer 
reach  each  other,  we  made  signals  by  firing  pistols  and  carbines — *  To- 
morrow we  meet  at  Missolonghi — ^to-morrow.*  Thus,  full  of  confi- 
dence and  spirits,  we  sailed  along.  At  twelve  we  were  out  of  sight  of 
each  other.** 

In  waiting  for  the  other  vessel,  having  more  than  once  shortened 
sail  for  that  purpose,  the  party  on  board  the  Mistico  were  upon  the  point 
of  being  suiprised  into  an  encounter  which  might,  in  a  moment,  have 
changed  the  future  fortunes  of  Lord  Byron.  Two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore daybreak,  while  steering  towards  Missolonghi,  they  found  them- 
selves close  under  the  stem  of  a  large  vessel  which  they  at  firet  took 
to  be  Greek,  but  which,  when  within  pistol-shot,  they  discovered  to  be 
a  Turkish  frigate.  By  good  fortune,  they  were  themselves,  as  it  ap- 
pears, mistaken  for  a  Greek  brfilot  by  the  Turks,  who  therefore  feared 
to  fire,  but  with  loud  shouts  frequently  hailed  them,  while  those  on 
board  Lord  B3rron*s  vessel  maintained  the  most  profound  silence ;  and 
even  the  dogs  (as  I  have  heard  his  lordship*s  valet  mention),  though 
they  had  never  ceased  to  bark  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  did  not 
utter,  while  within  reach  of  the  Turkish  frigate,  a  sound ;— a  no  less 
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luclnr  than  curious  accident,  as,  from  the  information  the  Turks  had 
received  of  aU  the  particulars  of  his  lordship's  departure  from  Zante, 
tiie  barkinii^  of  the  dogs,  at  that  moment,  would  have  been  almost  cer- 
tain to  betray  him.  Under  the  favour  of  these  circumstances,  and  the 
darkness,  they  were  enabled  to  bear  away  without  further  molestation, 
and  took  alielter  among  the  Scrofes,  a  cluster  of  rocks  but  a  few  hours* 
saQ  from  Missolonghi.  From  this  place  the  following  letter,  remark- 
able, considering  his  situation  at  the  moment,  for  the  light,  careless 
tone  that  pervades  it,  was  despatched  to  Colonel  Stanhope. 

LETTER  DXXXIV. 

TO  THE  HONOUBABLB  GOLONBL  STANHOPE. 

^  Scrofer  (or  some  such  name),  onboard  a  Cephaloniote 
**Mistico,  December  3 1st,  1833* 

**  MV  DBAa  STANHOPS, 

^  We  are  just  arrived  here,  that  is,  part  of  my  people  and  I,  with 
some  things,  Ac,  and  which  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  specify  in  a  letter 
(which  has  a  risk  of  being  intercepted,  perhaps) ;— but  Gamba,  and  my 
horses,  negro,  steward,  and  the  press,  and  all  the  Committee  tilings,  also 
some  eight  thousand  dollars  of  mine  (but  never  mind  we  have  more 
left,  do  yon  understand  1)  are  taken  by  the  Turkish  frigates,  and  my 
party  and  myself,  in  another  boat,  have  had  a  narrow  escape  last  night 
(being  close  under  their  stem  and  hailed,  but  we  would  not  answer, 
and  bore  away),  as  well  as  this  morning.  Here  we  are,  with  sun  and 
clearing  weather,  within  a  pret^  little  port  enough :  but  whether  our 
Turkish  friends  may  not  send  in  their  ooats  and  take  us  out  (for  we 
have  no  arms  except  two  carbines  and  some  pistols,  and,  I  suspect, 
not  more  than  four  fighting  people  on  board)  is  another  question,  espe- 
cially if  we  remain  long  here,  smce  we  are  blocked  out  of  Missobnghi 
by  the  direct  entrance. 

*^  Yon  had  better  send  my  friend  George  Drake  (Draco),  and  a  body 
of  Suliotes,  to  escort  us  by  land  or  by  the  canals,  with  all  convenient 
speed.  Gamba  and  our  Bombard  are  taken  into  Patras,  I  suppose ; 
and  we  most  take  a  turn  at  the  Turks  to  get  them  out :  but  where  the 
devil  is  the  fleet  gone  1 — ^the  Greek,  I  mean ;  leaving  us  to  get  in 
without  the  least  intimation  to  take  heed  that  the  Moslems  were  out  again. 

**  M^e  my  respects  to  Mavrocordato,  and  say,  that  I  am  here  at  his 
disposal.  I  am  uneasy  at  being  here ;  not  so  much  on  my  own  ac- 
count as  on  that  of  a  Greek  boy  with  me,  for  you  know  what  his  fate 
would  be :  and  I  would  sooner  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  myself  too,  than 
have  him  taken  out  by  those  barbarians.    We  are  all  very  well. 

"N.  B. 

^The  Bombard  was  twelve  miles  out  when  taken;  at  least,  soil 
appeared  to  ns  (if  taken  she  actually  be,  for  it  is  not  certain) ;  and  we  had 
to  escape  from  another  vessel  that  stood  right  between  us  and  the  port.** 

Finding  that  his  position  amoiiL"  the  rocks  of  the  Scrofes  would  be 
untenable  in  the  event  of  an  attack  by  armed  boats,  he  thought  it  riffht 
to  venture  out  again,  and,  making  all  sail,  got  safe  to  Dragomestn,  a 
smaU  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Acamania ;  from  whence  ihe  an- 
nexed letters  to  two  of  the  most  valued  of  his  Cephalonian  friends  were 
written. 

HhS 
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LETTER  DXXXV. 

TO  MR.  mriR. 

^  Dragomestri,  January  2d,  1834. 

^  MY  DEAR  MUIR, 

^'Iwish  you  many  returnsofthe  season  and  happiness  therewithal 
Gamba  and  the  Bombard  (there  is  a  strong  reason  to  believe)  are  car- 
ried into  Patras  by  a  Turkish  frigate,  which  we  saw  chase  them  at 
dawn  on  the  31st ;  we  had  been  close  under  the  stem  in  the  night,  be- 
lieyingher  a  Greek  till  within  pistol-shot,  and  only  escaped  by  a  mira- 
cle of  all  the  Saints  (our  captain  says),  and  truly  1  am  of  his  OfttnioD, 
for  we  should  never  have  ffot  away  of  ourselves.  They  were  signahz- 
ing  their  consort  with  lights,  and  had  illuminated  the  ship  betweoi 
decks,  and  were  shouting  like  a  mob ;— but  then  why  did  they  not  fire  ? 
Perhaps  they  took  us  for  a  Greek  brCllot,  and  were  afraid  of  fcinifling  qs 
— they  had  no  colours  flying  even  at  dawn  nor  after. 

^  At  daybreak  my  boat  was  on  the  coast,  but  the  wind  unfavourable 
for  the  port ; — a  large  vessel  with  the  wind  in  her  favour  standing  b^ 
twcen  us  and  the  Gulf,  and  another  in  chase  of  the  Bombard  about  18 
miles  off  or  so.  Soon  after  they  stood  (i.  e.  the  Bombard  and  frigate) 
apparently  towards  Patras,  and  a  Zantiote  boat  making  signals  to  us 
from  tlie  shore  to  get  away.  Away  we  went  before  the  wind,  and  ran 
into  a  creek  called  Scrofes,  I  believe^  where  I  landed  Lidie*  and 
another  (as  Luke*s  life  was  in  most  danger),  with  some  money  for 
themselves,  and  a  letter  for  Stanhope,  and  sent  them  up  the  coontiy 
to  Miseolonghi,  where  they  would  be  in  safety,  as  the  place  where  we 
were  could  be  assailed  by  armed  boats  in  a  moment,  and  Gamba  had 
all  our  arms  except  two  carbines,  a  fowling-piece,  and  some  pistols. 

**  In  less  than  an  hour  the  vessel  in  chase  neared  us,  and  we  dashed 
out  again,  and  showing  our  stem  (our  boat  sails  very  well)  got  in  be- 
fore night  to  Dragomestri,  where  we  now  are.  But  where  is  the 
Greek  fleet  1  I  do  n't  know — do  you  ?  I  lold  our  master  of  the  boat 
that  I  wad  mclined  to  think  the  two  large  vessels"  (there  were  none 
else  in  sight)  Greeks.  But  he  answered  *  they  aie  too  large — ^why  do  nH 
they  show  their  colours  V  and  his  account  was  confirmed,  be  it  true 
or  false,  by  several  boats  which  we  met  or  paissed,  as  we  could  not  at 
any  rate  have  got  in  with  that  wind  without  beating  about  for  a  long 
time ;  and  as  there  was  much  property  and  some  lives  to  risk  (the 
boy's  especially)  without  any  means  of  defence,  it  was  necessary  to 
let  our  boatmen  have  their  own  way. 

**'I  despatched  yesterday  another  messenger  to  Missolonghi  for  an 
escort,  but  we  have  yet  no  answer.  We  are  here  (those  of  my  boat) 
for  the  fifth  day  without  taking  our  clothes  ofi",  and  slewing  on  dedc 
in  all  weathers,  but  are  all  very  well,  and  in  good  spirits.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  the  Government  will  send,  for  their  own  sakes,  an  es- 
cort, as  I  have  16,000  dollars  on  board,  the  greater  part  for  their  ser- 
vice. I  had  (besides  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  about  5000 
more)  8000  dollars  in  specie  of  my  own,  without  reckoning  the  Com- 
mittee's stores,  so  that  the  Turks  will  have  a  good  thing  of  it,  if  Uie 
prize  be  good. 

*  A  Greek  youth  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  in  Ms  suite,  firom  Gepli»- 
lonia. 
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•*  I  regret  the  detention  of  Gamba,  &c,  but  the  rest  we  can  make  up 
again,  so  tell  Hancock  to  set  my  bills  into  cash  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  Corgialegno  to  prepare  the  remainder  of  my  credit  with  Messrs. 
Webb  to  be  turned  into  moneys.  I  shall  remain  here,  unless  some- 
thing extraordinary  occurs,  till  Mavrocordato  sends,  and  then  go  on, 
and  act  according  to  circumstances.  My  lespects  to  the  two  colo- 
nels, and  remembrances  to  all  friends.  Tell  "*  Ulivma  Analise^*  that 
his  friend  Raidi  did  not  make  his  appearance  with  the  brig,  though  I 
think  that  he  miffht  as  well  have  spoken  with  us  in  or  off"  Zante,  to 
give  us  a  gentle  hint  of  what  we  had  to  expect.  ^ 

"  Yours  ever  affectionately, 
.  «*N.  B. 

"  P.S.  Excuse  my  -scrawl  on  account  of  the  pen  and  the  frosty 
morning  at  daybreak.  I  write  in  haste,  a  boat  starting  for  Kalamo. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  detention  of  the  Bombsurd  (if  she  be  de- 
tained, for  I  cannet  swear  to  it,  and  I  can  only  judse  from  appearances, 
and  what  all  these  fellpws  say)  be  an  affair  of  the  Goveniraent,  and 
neutrality,  and,  &c. — but  she  was  stopped  at  least  12  miles  distant  from 
any  port,  and  had  aH  her  papers  regular  from  Zante  for  Kalamo^  and 
we  also.  I  did  not  land  at  Zante,  being  anxious  to  lose  as  litUe  time 
as  possible^  but  Sir  F.  tS.  came  off  to  invite  me,  &c.s  and  everybody 
was  as  kind  as  could  be,  even  in  Cephalonia." 


LETTER  DXXXVI. 

TO  MR.  C.  HAKCOGK. 

*'  Dragomestri,  January  dd,  1824. 

"  DBAH  SIB  •  ANOOCK,'t 

''  Remember  me  to  Dr.  Muir  and  everybody  else.  I  have  still  the 
1<S,000  dollars  with  me,  the  rest  were  on  board  the  Bombarda.  Here 
we  are — ^the  Bombarda  taken,  or  at  least  missing,  with  ell  the  Com- 
mittee stores,  my  friend  Oamba,  the  horses,  negro,  buU-dog,  steward, 
and  domestics,  with  all  our  implements  of  peace  and  war,  also  8000 
dollars ;  but  whether  she  will  be  lawful  prize  or  no,  is  for  the  decision 
of  the  Govemoi  of  the  Seven  Islands.  I  have  written  to  Dr.  Muir,  by 
way  of  Kalamo,  with  all  particulars.  We  are  in  good  condition ;  and 
what  with  wind  and  weather,  and  being  hunted  or  so,  little  sleeping  on 
deck,  &c.,  are  in  tolerable  seasoning  for  the  country  and  circum- 
stances. But  I  foresee  that  we  shall  have  occasion  for  all  the  cash  I  can 
muster  at  Zante  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Barff  gave  us  8000  and  odd  dol- 
lars ;  so  there  is  still  a  balance  in  my  favour.  We  are  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  vessels  were  Turkish  which  chased ;  but  there  is  strong 
presumption  that  they  were,  and  no  news  to  the  contrary.  At  Zante, 
everybody,  from  the  Resident  downwards,  were  as  kind  as  eould  be, 
especially  your  worthy  and  courteous  partner. 

••  Tell  our  friends  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  and  we  may  yet  do  well. 

*  Count  Delladecima,  to  whom  he  gives  this  name  m  consequence  of  a  hal>it 
which  that  gentleman  had  of  using  the  phrase  **in  ultuna  analise**  fiequently 
in  conversation. 

t  This  letter  is,  more  properly,  a  postscript  to  -one  which  Dr.  Bruno  had,  by 
Ws  orders,  written  to  Mr.  Hancock,  with  some  particulars  of  their  voyage ;  and 
the  Doctor  having  begun  his  letter,  «*PregiRt«>-  Sig»- Ancock,"  Lord  Byron 
thus  parodies  his  mode  of  address. 
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1  diflembarked  the  bov  and  another  Greek,  who  were  in  most  terrible 
alarm— the  boy,  at  least,  from  the  Morea— -on  shore  near  Anatoliko^  I 
believo,  which  put  them  in  safety;  and,  as  for  me  and  mine,  we  must 
stick  by  our  goods. 

"^  I  hope  that  Gamba's  detention  will  onlv  be  temporary.  As  for  the 
effi^cts  and  moneys,— if  we  hare  them,  weH ;  if  otherwise,  patience.  I 
wish  you  a  happy  new  year,  and  all  our  friends  the  same. 

'♦Yonrst&c" 

During  these  adventures  of  Lord  Byron,  Count  Gamba,  having  been 
brought  to  by  the  Turkish  frigate,  had  been  carried,  with  his  v^naUe 
char;^,  into  Patras,  where  the  commander  of  the  Tuikish  fleet  was 
stationed.  Here,  after  an  interview  with  the  Pacha,  by  whom  he  was 
tresited,  during  his  detention,  most  courteously,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  procure  the  release  of  his  vessel  and  freij^ht,  and  on  the 
4th  of  January  reached  Missolonghi.  To  his  surprise,  however,  he 
found  that  Lord  Byron  had  not  yet  arrived;  for, — ^as  if  every  thing 
connected  with  this  short  voyase  were  doomed  to  deepen  whatever 
ill  bodings  there  were  already  m  his  mind,— on  his  lordship's  departuie 
from  Diigomestri,  a  violent  gale  of  wind  had  come  on ;  his  vessel 
was  twice  driven  on  the  rocks  in  the  passage  of  the  Sciofes,  and, 
from  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  captain's  ignorance  of  those 
shoals,  the  danger  was  by  all  on  board  considered  to  be  most  serious. 
**  On  the  second  time  of  striking,**  says  Count  Gamba,  ^  the  sailors, 
losing  all  hope  of  saving  the  vessel,  began  to  think  of  their  own 
safety.  But  Lord  Byron  persuaded  them  to  remain;  and  by  his 
firmness,  and  no  small  share  of  nautical  skill,  got  them  out  of  danger, 
and  thus  saved  the  vessel  and  several  lives,  with  36,000  dollars,  the 
greater  part  in  specie." 

The  wind  still  blowing  right  against  their  course  to  Missolonghi, 
they  again  anchored  between  two  of  the  numerous  islets  by  which 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  lined;  and  here  Lord  Byron,  as  well  for 
j^freshment  as  ablution,  found  himself  tempted  into  an  indulgence 
which  it  is  not  improbable  may  have  had  some  share  in  producing  the 
fatal  illness  that  followed.  Having  put  off  in  a  boat  to  a  small  rock  at 
some  distance,  he  sent  back  a  messenoer  for  the  nankeen  trousers 
which  he  usuaJly  wore  in  bathing,  and,  mough  the  sea  was  rough  and 
the  night  cold,  it  being  then  the  3d  of  January,  swam  back  to  the 
vessel.  ^  I  am  fully  persuaded,**  ssys  his  valet,  in  relating  this 
impruder.t  freak,  '^that  it  injured  my  lord*8  health.  He  certainly  was 
not  taken  ill  at  the  time,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  his 
lordship  complained  of  a  pain  in  all  his  bones,  which  continued,  more 
or  less,  to  the  time  of  his  death.** 

Setting  sail  again  next  morning,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  Misso- 
longhi before  sunset,  they  were  still  baffled  by  adverse  winds,  and, 
arriving  late  at  night  in  the  port,  did  not  land  till  the  morning  of 
the  5th. 

The  solicitude,  in  the  mean  time,  of  all  at  Missolonghi,  knowing 
that  the  Turkish  fleet  was  out,  and  Lord  Byron  on  his  way,  may 
without  difficulty  be  conceived,  and  is  most  livelily  depicted  in  a  letter 
written,  during  the  suspense  of  that  moment,  by  an  eye-witness. 
**The  Turkish  fleet,**  says  Colonel  Stanhope,  *'has  ventured  out,  and 
is,  at  this  moment,  blockading  the  port.  Beyond  these  again  are  seen 
the  Greek  ships,  and  among  the  rest  the  one  that  was  sent  for  Lord 
Bvron.    Whether  he  is  on  board  or  not  is  a  question.    You  will  allow 
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that  this  is  an  eventAil  day.''  Towards  the  end  of  the  letter  he  addliy 
^  Lord  Byron's  servants  have  just  arrived;  he  himself  iviU  be  here 
to-morrow.  If  he  had  not  come,  we  had  need  have  prayed  for  fair 
weather ;  for  both  fleet  and  army  are  hungry  and  inactive.  Parry  has 
not  appeared.  Should  he  also  arrive  to-morrow,  all  M issolonghi  will 
go  mad  with  pleasure." 

The  reception  their  noble  visiter  experienced  on  his  arrival  was 
such  as,  from  the  ardent  eagerness  with  which  he  had  been  looked  for, 
might  be  expected.  The  whole  population  of  the  place  crowded  to 
the  shore  to  welcome  him ;  the  ships  anchored  off  the  fortress  fired  a 
salute  as  he  jyassed,  and  all  the  troops  and  dignitaries  of  the  place, 
civil  and  military,  with  the  Prince  Mavrocordato  at  their  head,  met 
him  on  bis  tanding,  and  accompanied  him,  amid  the  mingled  din  of 
shouts,  wild  music,  and  discharges  of  artillery,  to  the  house  that  had 
been  prepared  for  him.  ^  I  cannot  easily  describe,"  says  Count  Gamba, 
"  the  emotions  which  such  a  scene  excited.  I  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  tears." 

After  eight  days  of  fatigue  such  as  Lord  Byron  had  endured,  some 
short  interval  of  rest  might  fairly  have  been  desired  by  him.  But  the 
scene  on  which  he  had  now  entered  was  one  that  .precluded  all  thoughts 
of  repose.  He,  on  whom  the  eyes  and  hopes  of  all  others  were  centred, 
could  but  little  dream  of  indulging*  any  care  for  liimself.  There  were, 
at  this  particular  moment,  too,^  collected  within  the  precincts  of  diat 
town  as  great  an  abundance  of  the  materials  of  unquiet  and  misrule 
as  had  been  ever  brought  together  in  so  small  a  space.  In  every 
quarter,  both  public  and  nrivate,  disorganization  and  dissatisfaction 
presented  themselves.  Oi  the  fourteen  brigs  of  war  which  had  come 
to  the  succour  of  Missolonghi,  and  which  had  for  some  time  actually 
protected  it  against  a  Turkish  fleet  double  its  number,  nine  had 
'IrepAy,  hopeless  of  pay,  returned  to  Hydra,  while  the  sailon  of  the 
i-emaining  five,  from  the  same  cause  of  complaint,  had  Just  quitted 
their  ships,  and  were  murmuring  idly  on  shore.  The  inhabitants, 
seeing  themselves  thus  deserted,  or  preyed  upon  by  their  defenders, 
with  a  scarcity  of  provisions  threatening  them,  and  the  Turkish  iteet 
before  their  eyes,  were  no  less  ready  to  break  forth  into  riot  and 
revolt;  while,  at  the  same  moment,  to  complete  the  confusion,  a 
General  Assembly  was  on  the  point  of  being  held  in  the  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  the  forces  of  Western  Greece,  and  to  this 
meeting  all  the  wild  mountain-chiefs  of  the  province,  ripe,  of  course, 
for  dissension,  were  now  flocking  with  their  followers.  Mavrocordato 
himself,  the  President  of  the  intended  Congress,  had  brougiit  in  his 
train  no  less  than  5000  armed  men,  who  were  at  this  moment  in  the 
town.  Ill  provided,  too,  with  either  pay  or  food  by  the  Government, 
this  large  military  mob  were  but  little  less  discontented  and  destitute 
than  the  sailora ;  and  in  short,  in  every  direction,  the  entire  population 
seems  to  have  presented  such  a  fermenting  mass  of  insubordination 
and  discord  as  was  far  more  likely  to  produce  warfare  among  themselves 
than  with  the  enemy. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affaire  when  Lord  Byron  arrived  at  Misso. 
longhi; — ^such  the  evils  he  had  now  to  encounter;  with  the  formidable 
consciousness  that  to  him,  and  him  alone,  all  looked  for  the  removal 
of  them. 

Of  his  proceedings  during  the  firet  weeks  after  his  arFival,  the 
following  lettere  to  Mr.  Hancock  (which  by  the  great  kindness  of  that 
gentleman  I  am  enabled  to  give)  will,  assisted  by  a  few  explanatory 
notes,  supply  a  sufficiently  ample  accroimt. 
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LETTER  DXXXVII. 

TO   MR.   CfHARLES   HANCOCK. 

^  Missolonghi,  January  13th,  1884. 

<'  DEAR  8U^ 

**  Many  thanks  for  yours  of  the  5th :  ditto  to  Muir  for  his.  You  will 
have  heard  that  Gamba  and  my  vessel  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Turk&  safe  and  intact ;  nobody  knows  well  how  or  why,  for  theie^s  a 
mystery  in  the  story  somewhat  melodramatic.  Captain  Valsamachi 
has,  I  take  it,  ^an  a  long  yam  by  this  time  in  Argostoli.  I  attribute 
their  release  entirely  to  Saint  Dionisio,  of  Zante,  and  the  Madonna  of 
the  Rock,  near  Cephalonia. 

^'The  adventures  of  my  separate  luck  were  also  not  finished  at 
Dragomestri ;  we  were  conveyed  out  by  some  Greek  gunboats,  and 
fowid  the  Leonidas  brig-of-war  at  sea  to  look  after  us.  But  blowing 
weather  coming  on,  we  were  driven  on  the  rocks  twice  in  the  passage 
of  the  Scrophes,  and  the  dollars  had  another  narrow  escape.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  crew  got  ashore  over  the  bowsprit:  the  rocks  were 
rugged  enough,  but  water  very  deep  close  in  shore,  so  that  she  was, 
after  much  swearing  and  some  exertion,  got  off  again,  and  away  we 
went  with  a  third  of  our  crew,  leaving  the  rest  on  a  desolate  island, 
where  they  might  have  been  now,  had  not  one  of  the  gunboats  taken 
them  off,  for  we  were  in  no  condition  to  take  them  off  again. 

*'  Tell  Muir  that  Dr.  Bruno  did  not  show  much  fight  on  the  occasion, 
for  besides  stripping  to  his  flaimel  waistcoat,  and  running  about  like  a 
rat  in  an  emergency,  when  I  was  talking  to  a  Greek  bov  (the  brother 
of  the  Greek  girls  in  Argostoli),  and  telling  him  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  danger  for  the  passengers,  whatever  there  might  be  for  the 
vessel,  and  assuring  him  that  I  could  save  both  him  and  myself  without 
difficulty*  (though  he  can't  swim),  as  the  water,  though  deep,  was  not 
very  rouph,— the  wind  not  blowing  ri^^  on  shore  (it  was  a  blunder  of 
the  Greeks  who  missed  stays),  the  Doctor  exclaimed,  '  Save  fcim,  *m- 
deed !  by  G — d !  save  me  rather— I  '11  be  first  if  I  can'— a  piece  of  ego- 
tism which  he  pronounced  with  such  emphatic  simplicity  as  to  set  all 
who  had  leisure  to  hear  him  laughing  ;t  and  in  a  minute  after,  the  vessel 

*  He  mefint  to  have  taken  the  boy  on  his  shoulders  and  swum  with  him  to 
shore.  This  feat  would  have  been  but  a  repetition  of  one  of  his  early  spoTts 
at  Harrow ;  where  it  was  a  frequent  practice  of  his  thus  to  mount  one  of  the 
smaller  boys  on  his  shoulders,  and,  much  to  the  alarm  of  the  urchin,  dive  with 
him  into  the  wator. 

t  In  the  Doctor's  own  account  this  scene  is  described,  as  might  be  expected, 
somewhat  differently : — "  Ma  nel  di  lui  passaggio  marittimo  una  fregata  Turca 
insegui  la  di  lui  nave,  obligandola  di  ricoverarsi  dentro  le  Scrofcs^  dove  per  Tim- 
peto  dei  venti  fu  gettata  sopra  i  scosU :  tutti  i  marinari  dell'  equipagffio  saltarono  a 
terra  per  salvare  la  loro  vita :  Milord  solo  col  di  lui  Medico  Dottr.  Bruno 
rimasero  suUa  nave  che  ognuno  vedeva  colaro  a  fondo :  me  dopo  qualche  tempo 
non  ess^ndosi  visto  che  cio  aweniva,  le  pcrsone  fuggite  a  terra  respinscro  la 
nave  neli'  acque :  ma  il  tempestoso  mare  la  ribasto  una  scconda  volta  contro  i 
scogli,  ed  allora'  si  aveva  per  certo  che  la  nave  coll'  illustre  personaggio,  una 
ffiande  quantita  di  denari,  e  molti  preziosi  effetti  per  i  Greci  underebbero  a 
tondo.  Tuttavia  Ixml  Byron  non  si  pcrturbo  per  nulla ;  anzi  dissc  al  di  lui 
medico  che  voleva  gettarsi  al  nuoto  onde  raggiungere  la  spiafgia :  *  non  abban- 
donato  la  nave  finch^  abbiamo  forze  per  utreggpria :  ailorch^  saremo  copeiti 
dall'  aoque,  allora  gettatevi  pure,  ch«*  h  vi  salvo." 
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drove  off  again  after  striking  twice.  She  sprang  a  small  leak,  but 
nothmg  further  happened,  except  that  the  captain  was  very  nervous 
afterward.  *    ' 

**  To  be  brief,  we  had  bad  weather  almost  always,  though  not  con- 
trary ;  slept  on  deck  in  the  wet  generally  for  seven  or  eight  nights,  but 
never  was  in  better  health  (I  speak  personally) — so  much  so,  that  I 
actually  bathed  for  a  quarter  or  an  hour  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth 
instant  in  the  sea  (to  kill  the  fleas,  and  other  &c.)  and  was  all  the 
better  for  it. 

*'  We  were  received  at  Missolonghi  with  aU  kinds  of  kindness  and 

honours ;  and  the  sight  of  the  fleet  saluting,  &c.  and  the  crowds  and 

^   different  costumes,  was  really  picturesque.    We  think  of  undertaking 

an  eipedition  soon,  and  I  expect  to  be  ordered  with  the  Suliotes  to 

join  the  army. 

*^  All  well  at  present.  We  found  Gamba  already  arrived,  and  eveiy 
thing  in  good  condition.    Remember  me  to  all  friends. 

*•  Yours  ever, 

"N.  B. 

**  P.S.  You  will,  I  hope,  use  every  exertion  to  realize  the  assets. 
For  besides  what  I  have  already  advanced,  I  have  undertaken  to  main- 
tain the  Suliotes  for  a  year  (and  will  accompany  them,  either  as  a  Chief, 
or  whichever  is  most  agreeable  to  the  Government),  besides  sundries. 
I  do  not  understand  Brown's « letters  of  credit.^  I  neither  gave  nor  or- 
dered a  letter  of  credit  that  I  know  of;  and  though  of  course,  if  you 
have  done  it,  I  will  be  responsible,  I  was  not  aware  of  any  thing  ex- 
cept that  I  would  have  backed  hisbiUs,  which  you  said  was  unnecessary. 
As  to  orders— I  ordered  nothing  but  some  red  cloth  and  oil  cloths,  both 
of  which  I  am  ready  to  receive ;  but  if  Gamba  has  exceeded  my  com- 
mission, the  other  things  must  'be  sent  back,  for  F  cannot  permit  amy  thing 
of  the  kind,  nor  will.  The  servants*  journey  wUl  of  com-se  be  paid  for, 
though  that  is  exorbitant.  As  for  Brown's  letter,  I  do  not  know  any 
tning  more  than  1  have  said,  and  I  really  cannot  defray  the  charges  of 
half  Greece  and  the  Frank  adventurers  besides.  Mr.  BariTmust  send 
u  some  dollars  soon,  for  the  expenses  fall  on  me  for  the  present. 

"January  14th,  1824. 
**  P.S.  Will  you  tell  Saint  (Jew)  Geronimo  Corgialegno  that  I  mean 
to  draw  for  the  balance  of  my  credit  with  Messrs.  Webb  and  Co.  I 
shall  draw  for  two  thousand  dollars  (that  being  about  the  amount,  more 
or  less)  ;  but  to  facilitate  the  business,  I  shall  make  the  draft  payable 
also  at  Messrs.  Ransom  and  Co.,  Pall-Mall  East,  London.  I  believe  I 
already  showed  you  my  letters  (but  if  not,  I  have  them  to  show),  by 
which,  besides  the  credits  now  realizing,  you  will  have  perceived  that 
I  am  not  limited  to  any  particular  amount  of  credit  with  my  bankers. 
The  Honourable  Douglas,  my  friend  and  trustee,  is  a  principal  partner 
in  that  house,  and  having  the  direction  of  my  affiaiirs,  is  aware  to  what 
extent  my  present  resources  may  go,  and  the  letters  in  question  were 
from  him.  I  can  merely  say,  that  within  the  current  year,  18d4,  besides 
the  money  already  advanced  to  the  Greek  Government,  and  the 
credits  now  in  your  hands  and  your  partner's  (Mr.  Barff),  which  are  all 
from  the  income  of  1833, 1  have  anticipated  nothing  from  that  of  the 
present  year  hitherto.  I  Ahall  or  ought  to  have  at  my  disposition  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  (including  my  income,  and  the 
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purchaae-moneys  of  a  manor  lately  sold),  and  peiiiaps  more,  whhoitf 
infringing  on  my  income  for  18d&9  and  not  including  the  remaining 
balance  of  1833. 

"  Yonra  ever, 

-N.  B-" 

LETTER  DXXXVm. 

TO  MB.  CHARLB8  HAHOOCK. 

**  Misaolonghi,  January  17tli,  1894. 

**  I  have  answered,  at  some  length,  your  obliging  letter,  and  trust 
that  you  have  received  my  reply  by  means  of  Mr.  TindaL  I  will  abo 
thank  you  to  remind  Mr.  Tindal  that  I  would  thank  him  to  furnish  you, 
on  my  account,  with  an  order  of  the  Committee  for  one  hundred  doUais, 
which  I  advanced  to  him  on  their  account  through  Signor  Corgialegno^ 
agency  at  Zante  on  his  arrival  in  October,  as  it  is  but  fair  that  the  said 
Committee  should  pay  their  own  expenses.  An  order  wiU  be  sulB- 
cient,  as  the  money  might  be  inconvenient  for  Mr.  T.  at  present  to 
disburse. 

^  I  have  also  advanced  to  Mr.  Blackett  the  sum  of  fiAy  doOan, 
which  I  will  Uiank  Mr.  Stevens  to  pay  to  you,  on  my  account,  finom 
moneys  of  Mr.  Blackett,  now  in  his  hands.  ^  I  have  Mr.  B*8  acknow- 
ledgment in  writing. 

"  As  the  wants  of  the  State  here  are  still  pressing,  and  there  seems 
very  little  specie  stirring  except  mine,  I  still  stand  paymaster,  and 
must  again  request  you  and  Mr.  Baiff  to  forward  by  a  sq^  channel  Qf 

rssible)  all  the  dollars  you  can  collect  on  the  bills  now  negotiating, 
have  also  written  to  Corgialegno  for  two  thousand  dollars,  being 
about  the  balance  of  my  separate  letter  from  Messrs.  Webb  and  Co., 
making  the  bills  also  pajrable  at  Ransom's  in  London. 

''  Things  are  going  on  better,  if  not  well ;  there  is  some  order,  and 
considerutle  preparation.  I  expect  to  accompany  the  troops  on  an 
expedition  shortly,  which  makes  me  particularly  anxious  for  the  le- 
maining  remittance,  as  *  money  is  the  sinew  of  war,*  and  of  peace,  too, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  for  I  am  sure  there  would  be  no  peace  here  without 
it  However,  a  little  does  go  a  good  way,  which  is  a  comfort.  The 
Government  of  the  Morea  and  of  Candia  have  written  to  me  for  a 
further  advance  from  my  own  peculium  of  20  or  30,000  dollars,  to 
which  I  demur  for  the  present  (having  undertaken  to  pay  the  Suliotes 
as  a  free  gift  and  other  things  already,  besides  the  loan  which  I  have 
already  advanced),  till  I  receive  letters  from  England,  which  I  have 
reason  to  expect  ..  ^  ^ 

''When  the  en>ected  credits  arrive,  I  hope  that  you  will  bear  a 
hand,  otherwise  I  must  have  recourse  to  Malta,  which  wiU  be  losing 
time  and  taking  trouble ;  but  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  more  than  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  Mr.  Barff  and  to  yourself.  I  am  very  well,  and 
have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  my  personal  treatment,  or  with 
the  posture  of  public  aflfairs— others  must  speak  for  themselves. 

"  Yours  ever  and  truly,  &c 

"  P.S.  Respects  to  Colonels  Wright  and  Duffie,  and  the  officers  civil 
and  military ;  also  to  my  friends  Muir  and  Stevens  particularly,  and 
to  Delladecima.** 
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LETTER  DXXXIX. 

TO  MR.  CfBARLSB  HANCOCX. 

'*  Missolonghi,  Januaiy  19th9 1834. 

^  Since  I  wrote  on  the  17th,  I  have  received  a  letter  £rom  Mr.  Ste- 
Tens,  enclosing  an  account  from  Corfu,  which  is  so  exagoerated  in  price 
and  quantity,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  Gamba's 
folly,  or  Uie  merchant's  knavery.  All  that  /  requested  Gamba  to  order 
was  red  cloth,  enough  to  make  2ijadeetj  and  some  oil-skin  for  trousers, 
Ac^the  latter  has  not  been  sent — ^the  whole  could  not  have  amounted 
to  50  dollars.  The  account  is  645!! !  I  will  guaranty  Mr.  Stevens 
against  any  loss,  of  course,  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  take  the  articles 
(which  I  never  ordered),  nor  to  pay  the  amount  I  will  take  100  dol- 
lars' worth ;  the  rest  may  be  sent  back,  and  I  will  make  the  merchant 
an  allowance  of  so  much  per  cent. :  or  if  that  is  not  to  be  done,  you 
must  sell  the  whole  by  auction  at  w'nat  price  the  things  may  fetch,  for 
I  would  rather  incur  the  dead  loss  of  party  than  be  encumbered  with  a 
quantity  of  things,  to  me  at  present  superfluous  or  useless.  Why,  I 
could  have  maintained  300  men  for  a  month  for  the  sum  in  Western 
Greece ! 

'*  When  the  dogs,  and  the  dollars,  and  the  negro,  and  the  horses,  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  I  acquiesced  with  patience,  as  you  may 
have  perceived,  because  it  was  the  work  of  the  elements  of  war,  or  of 
Providence ;  but  this  is  a  piece  of  mere  human  knavery  or  foUy,  or 
both,  and  I  neither  can  nor  will  submit  to  it.*  I  have  occasion  for 
every  dollar  I  can  muster  to  keep  the  Greeks  together,  and  I  do  not 
grudge  any  expense  for  the  cause ;  but  to  throw  away  as  much  as 
would  equip,  or  at  least  maintain,  a  corps  of  excellent  ragamuffins  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  to  furnish  Gamba  and  the  doctor  with  blBnk  bills 
(see  hst),  broadcloth,  Hessian  boots,  and  horsewhips  (the  latter  1  own 
that  they  have  richly  earned),  is  rather  beyond  my  endurance,  though 
a  pacific  person,  as  all  the  world  knows,  or  at  least  my  acquaintances. 
I  pray  you  to  tiy  to  help  me  out  of  this  damnable  conmiercial  epeca- 

*  We  have  here  u  striking  an  instance  as  could  be  adduced  of  that  peculiar 
featore  of  his  character  which  shallow  or  ma]icioa»  obsenrers  have  misrepre- 
sented as  avarice,  but  which  in  reality  was  the  result  cf  a  strong  sense  of 
justice  and  iaimess,  and  an  indignant  impatience  of  being  stulti&d  or  over- 
reached. Colonel  Stanhope,  in  referring  to  the  circumstance  mentioned  above, 
has  put  Lotd  Byron's  angry  feeling  respecting  it  in  the  true  light. 

*'  He  was  constantly  attacking  Count  (ramba,  sometimes,  indeed,  playfully, 
bat  more  often  with  the  bitterest  Kitire,  for  haring  purchased  for  the  use  of  ms 
family,  while  in  Greece,  500  dollars'  worth  of  cloth.  This  he  used  to  mention 
as  an  instance  of  the  Count's  imprudence  and  extravagance.  Lord  Byron  told 
me,  one  day,  with  a  tone  of  great  gnviij,  that  this  500  dollars  would  have 
been  most  serviceable  in  promoting  the  siege  of  Lepanto ;  and  that  he  never 
would,  to  the  last  moment  of  his  existence,  foreive  Gamba,  for  havuig  squan- 
dered away  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  doui.  No  one  will  suppose  that 
Ix>rd  Byron  could  be  serious  in  such  a  denunciation ;  he  entertained,  m  reality, 
the  highest  opinion  of  Count  Ghunba,  who,  both  on  account  of  his  talents  and 
devot^ness  to  hii  friend,  merited  his  lordship*s  esteem.    As  to  Loxd  Byron's 

Sinerosity,  it  Ib  before  the  world  ;  he  promised  to  devote  his  large  income  to 
e  cause  of  Greece,  and  he  honestly  acted  up  to  his  pledge," 
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lation  of  Gamba'a,  for  it  is  one  of  those  pieces  of  impudence  or  foDy 
which  I  don*t  forgive  him  in  a  hurry.  I  will  of  course  see  Stevens 
Dree  of  expense  out  of  the  transaction ; — ^by-the-way,  the  Greek  of  a 
Corfiote  has  thought  proper  to  draw  a  bill,  and  get  it  discounted  at  24 
dollars ;  if  I  had  been  there,  it  should  have  been  protested  also. 

**  Mr.  Blackett  is  here  ill,  and  will  soon  set  out  for  Cephalonia.  He 
came  to  me  for  some  pills,  and  I  gave  him  some  reserved  for  particular 
friends,  and  whidi  I  never  knew  any  body  recover  from  under  several 
months ;  but  he  is  no  better,  and  what  is  odd,  no  worse ;  and  as  the 
doctors  have  had  no  better  success  with  him  than  I,  he  goes  to  Argos- 
tolifSickof  the  Greeks  and  of  a  constijiation. 

**  I  must  reiterate  my  request  for  ipecie^  and  that  speedily,  otherwise 
public  affairs  will  be  at  a  stand-still  nere.  I  have  undertadLen  to  pay 
the  Suliotes  for  a  year,  to  advance  in  March  3000  dollars,  besides,  to 
the  Government  for  a  balance  due  to  the  troops,  and  some  other  smaller 
matters  for  the  Germans,  and  the  press,  &c.  &c.  &c ;  so  what  with 
these,  and  the  expenses  of  my  suite,  which,  though  not  extravagant, 
is  expensive  with  Gamba*8  d--^  nonsense,  I  shall  nave  occasion  for  all 
the  moneys  I  can  muster,  and  I  have  credits  wherewithal  to  lace  the 
undertakings,  if  realized,  and  expect  to  have  more  soon. 

"  Beueve  me  ever  and  truly  yours,  &cJ** 

On  the  morning  of  the  82d  of  January,  his  birthday, — the  last  my 
poor  friend  was  ever  fated  to  see, — ^he  came  from  his  bedroom  into  tlie 
apartment  where  Colonel  Stanhope  and  some  others  were  assembled, 
and  said,  with  a  smile,  "  You  were  complaining  the  other  day  that  I 
never  write  any  poetry  now.  This  is  my  birthday,  and  I  have  just 
finished  somethmff  which,  I  think,  is  better  than  what  I  usually  write.** 
He  then  produced  to  them  those  beautiful  stanzas  which,  though  al- 
ready known  to  most  readers,  are  far  too  afifectingly  associated  wiUi  this 
closing  scene  of  his  life  to  be  omitted  among  its  details.  Taking-  into 
noDsioeration,  indeed,  every  thing  connected  with  these  verses, — ^the 
hut  tender  aspirations  of  a  loving  spirit  which  they  breathe,  the  self- 
devotion  to  a  noble  cause  which  they  so  nobly  express,  and  that  con- 
sciousness of  a  near  grave  p^limmering  sadly  througn  the  whole, — ^there 
is  perhaps  no  production  within  the  ran^  of  mere  numan  composition, 
round  wnich  the  circumstances  and  feelmgs  under  which  it  was  written 
cast  so  touching  an  interest. 


JANUARY  22d. 

^  ON  TmS  DAY  1  COMPLm  BTV  TBIRTT-SIXTH  TXAR. 
1. 

**  ^  is  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved. 
Since  others  it  hath  ceased  to  move ; 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love! 

2. 
"  My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf; 

The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone ; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone ! 
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3. 
'<  The  fire  that  on  my  bosom  preys 
Is  lone  as  some  voleanic  isle; 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze — 
A  funeral  pile ! 

4. 

"  The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 

The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 

And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share, 

But  wear  the  chain. 

5. 

*^  But  H  is  not  t^us— and 't  is  not  here — 

Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now, 
Where  glory  decks  the  hero's  bier, 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

6. 
^  The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece,  around  me  see ! 
The  Spartan,  home  upon  his  shield. 
Was  not  more  free. 

7. 
''  Awake !  (not  Greece— she  is  awake !) 
Awake,my  spirit !    Think  through  whom 
Thy  life-blood  tracks  its  parent  lake 
And  then  strike  hcmie ! 

8. 
^  Tread  those  reviving  passions  down. 
Unworthy  manhooa ! — unto  thee 
Indifierent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

9. 
M  If  thou  regret'st  thy  youth,  w^  live? 
The  land  of  honourable  deatn 
Is  here :— up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath! 

10. 
^  Seek  out— less  often  sought  than  founds 
A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground. 
And  take  thy  rest." 

"  We  perceived,"  says  Count  Gamba,  '*  from  these  lines,  as  well  as 
from  his  daily  conversations,  that  his  ambition  and  his  hope  were  irre- 
vocably fixed  upon  the  glorious  objects  of  his  expedition  to  Greece,  and 
diat  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  *  return  victorious,  or  return  no  more.' 
Indeed,  he  often  said  to  me, '  Others  may  do  as  they  please— tiiey  may 
go— but  I  stay  here,  that  is  ceriainJ*  The  same  determination  was  ex-* 
pressed  in  his  letters  to  his  friends ;  aoad  this  resolution  was  not  unac- 
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oompanied  with  the  ^ly  natural  presentiment— that  he  should  never 
leave  Greece  alive.  He  one  day  asked  his  faithful  servant,  Tita, 
whether  he  thought  of  returning  to  Italy  f  '  Yes,'  said  Tita :  *  if  your 
lordship  goes,  I  go.'  Lord  Byron  smiled,  and  said,  *  No,  Tita,  I  shaU 
never  go  back  from  Greece— either  the  Turks,  or  the  Greeks,  or  the 
climate,  will  prevent  that.' " 


LETTER  DXL. 


TO  Ma.  CBAXLES  HANCOCK. 

«*  Missolonghi,  February  5th,  1834. 

'^Dr.  Muir'^B  letter  and  vours  of  the  23d  reached  me  some  days  ago. 
Tell  Muir  that  I  am  glad  of  his  promotion  for  his  sake,  and  of  his 
remaininffnear  usforall  oursakes:  though  I  cannot  but  regret  Dr. 
Kennedy's  departure,  which  accounts  for  the  previous  earthqu^es  and 
the  present  English  weather  in  this  climate.  With  all  respect  to  my 
medical  pastor,  I  have  to  announce  to  him,  that  among  other  fire- 
brands, our  firemaster  Parry  (just  landed)  has  disembarked  an  elect 
blacksmith,  intrusted  with  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  Greek  Tes- 
taments. I  have  given  him  all  facilities  in  my  power  for  his  woiks 
2>iritual  and  temporal,  and  if  he  can  settle  matters  as  easily  with  the 
reek  Archbidiop  and  hierarchy,  I  trust  that  neither  the  bieretic  nor 
the  supposed  skeptic  will  be  accused  of  intolerance. 

^  By-the-way,  I  met  with  the  said  Archbish<]|>  at  Anatolico  (where  I 
went  by  invitation  of  the  Primates  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  received 
with  a  heavier  cannonade  than  the  Turks,  probably)  for  the  second 
time  (I  had  known  him  here  before) ;  and  he  and  P.  Mavrocordato,  and 
the  Cniefs  and  Primates  and  I,  all  dined  together,  and  I  thought  the 
metropolitan  the  merriest  of  the  party,  and  a  very  good  Christian  for 
all  that  But  Garoba  (we  got  wet  through  in  our  way  back)  las  been 
ill  with  a  fever  and  colic ;  and  Luke  has  been  out  of  sorts  too,  and  so 
have  some  others  of  the  people,  and  I  have  been  very  well,— except 
that  I  caught  cold  yesterday  with  swearing  too  much  in  the  rain  at 
the  Greeks,  who  would  not  bear  a  hand  in  landing  the  Committee  stores, 
and  nearly  spoiled  our  combustibles;  but  I  turned  out  in  person,  and 
made  such  a  row  as  set  them  in  motion,  blaspheming  at  them  from 
the  Government  downwards,  till  they  actually  did  iome  part  of  what 
they  ought  to  have  done  several  days  before,  and  this  is  esteemed,  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  a  wonder. 

**  Tell  Muir  that,notwithstanding  his  remonstrances,  which  I  receive 
thankfully,  it  is  perhaps  best  that  I  should  advance  with  the  troops ; 
for  if  we*  do  not  do  something  soon,  we  shall  only  have  a  third  yeai 
of  defensive  operations  and  another  siege,  aud  all  that  We  hear  that 
the  Turks  are  cominff  down  in  force,  and  sooner  than  usual ;  and  as 
these  fellows  do  mind  mc  a  little,  it  is  the  opinion  that  I  should  go^ — 
firstly,  because  they  will  sooner  listen  to  a  foreigner  than  one  of  their 
own  people,  out  of  native  jealousies ;  secondly,  because  the  Turks  will 
sooner  treat  or  capitulate  (if  such  occasion  should  happen)  with  a  Frank 
than  a  Greek ;  and,  thirdly,  because  nobody  else  seems  disposed  to 
take  the  responsibility — ^Mavrocordato  being  very  busy  here,  the  foreign 
military  men  too  youne  or  not  of  authority  enough  to  be  obeyed  by 
the  natives,  and  the  Chiefs  (as  aforesaid)  inclined  to  obey  anv  one 
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except,  or  rather  than,  one  of  their  own  body.  As  for  me,  I  am  will- 
ing  to  do  what  I  am  bidden,  and  to  follow  my  instructions.  I  neither 
seek  nor  shun  that  nor  any  thing  else  they  may  wish  me  to  attempt; 
and  as  for  personal  safety,  besides  that  it  ouffht  not  to  be  a  considera- 
tion, I  take  it  that  a  man  is  on  the  whole  as  safe  in  one  place  as  anoUier ; 
and,  after  all,  he  had  better  end  with  a  bullet  than  bark  in  his  body* 
If  we  are  not  taken  ofif  with  the  sword,  we  are  like  to  march  o£f  with 
an  ague  in  this  mud-basket ;  and  to  conclude  with  a  very  bad  pun,  to 
the  ear  rather  than  to  the  eye,  better  martially^  than  marsh-ally ;— the 
situation  of  Miswdonghi  is  not  unknown  to  you.  The  dykes  of  Hol- 
land when  broken  down  are  the  Deserts  of  Arabia  for  dryness,  in 
comparison. 

''And  now  for  the  sinews  of  war.  I  thank  you  and  Mr.  Barff  for 
your  ready  answers,  which,  next  to  ready  money,  is  a  pleasant  thing. 
Besides  the  assets,  and  balance,  and  the  relics  of  the  Corgialegzlo  cor- 
respondence with  Le^om  and  Genoa  (I  sold  the  dog  flour,  tell  him, 
but  not  at  hU  price),  I  shall  request  and  require,  from  the  beginning  of 
March  ensuinff,  about  five  thousand  dollars  every  two  months,  i.  e. 
about  twenty-five  thousand  within  the  current  year,  at  regular  inter- 
vals, independent  of  the  sums  now  negotiatmg.  I  can  show  you 
documents  to  prove  that  these  are  considerably  mtkin  my  supplies  for 
the  year  in  more  ways  than  one ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  tell  the  Greeks 
exactljr  what  I  could  or  would  advance  on  an  emergency,  because, 
otherwise,  they  will  doid>le  and  triple  their  demands  (a  disposition  that 
they  have  already  sufficiently  shown) ;  and  though  I  am  willing  to  do 
all  I  can  when  necessary,  yet  I  do  not  see  why  Uiey  should  not  help 
a  little,  for  they  are  not  quite  so  bare  as  they  pretend  to  be  by  some 
accounts. 

.  «Fcbniary7th,  ldS4. 

**  I  have  been  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Parry,  and  afterward  by 
the  retmrn  of  Hesketh,  who  has  not  brought  an  answer  to  my  epistles, 
which  rather  surprise  me.  You  will  write  soon  I  suppose.  Parry 
seems  a  fine  rough  subject,  but  will  hardly  be  ready  for  the  field  these 
three  weeks ;  he  and  I  will  (I  think)  be  able  to  draw  together,--«t  least 
/  will  not  interfere  with  or  contradict  him  in  his  own  department.  He 
complains  grievously  of  the  mercantile  and  efUhtuymusy  part  of  the 
Committee,  but  greatly  praises  Gordon  and  Hume.  Gordon  woidd 
have  given  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  and  come  out  himstlf,  but 
Kennedy  or  somebody  else  disgusted  him,  and  tiius  they  have  spoiled 
part  of  their  subscription  and  cramped  their  operations.  Parry  says 
B  *  *  *  is  a  humbug,  to  which  I  say  nothing.  He  sorely  laments  the 
printing  and  civilizing  expenses,  and  wishes  that  there  was  not  a  Sun^ 
day-school  in  the  world,  or  any  school  hn-e  at  present,  save  and  except 
always  an  academy  for  artiUeryship. 

**•  He  complained  also  of  the  cold,  a  little  to  my  surprise ;  firstly, 
because,  there  being  no  chimneys,  I  have  used  myself  to  do  without 
other  warmth  than  the  animal  heat  and  one's  cloak,  in  these  parts ; 
and  secondly,  because  I  should  as  soon  have  expected  to  hear  a  volcano 
sneeze,  as  a  fire-master  (who  is  to  bum  a  whole  fieet)  exclaim  against 
the  atmosphere.  I  fully  expected  that  his  very  approach  would  have 
scorched  up  the  town  like  the  burning-glasses  of  Archimedes. 

**  WeU,  it  seems  that  I  am  to  be  Commander-in-chief,  and  the  post 
is  by  no  means  a  sinecure,  for  we  are  not  what  Major  Sturgeon  calLs '  a 
set  of  the  noMMt  amicable  officers.'    Whether  we  shall  have  a '  boxing 
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bout  between  Captain  Sheers  and  the  ColoneV  I  cannot  tell;  bat, 
between  Suliote  chiefs,  German  barons,  English  irolunteers,  and  ad- 
▼enturers  of  all  nations,  we  are  likely  to  form  as  goodly  an  allied  amy 
as  erer  quarrelled  beneath  the  same  banner. 

^  February  8tb,18S4. 
*  Interrupted  again  by  business  yesterday,  and  it  is  time  to  conclude 
my  letter.  I  drew  some  time  since  on  Mr.  Barff  for  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  comi^ete  some  money  wanted  by  the  government.  The  said 
QoweTomeni  got  cash  on  that  bill  here  and  at  a  profit;  but  the  veiy 
same  fellow  who  gave  it  to  them,  after  propo»ng  to  give  me  money 
for  other  biUs  on  Barff  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  hundred  d<^an, 
either  could  not,  or  thought  better  of  it.  I  had  written  to  Barff  ad- 
rising  lum,  but  had  afterward  to  write  to  tell  him  of  the  fellow^s  heiTiiig 
not  come  up  to  time.  You  must  really  send  me  the  balance  soon. 
1  have  the  artillerists  and  my  Suliotes  to  pay,  and  Heaven  Icnows  what 
besides,  and  as  every  thing  depends  upon  punctuality,  aU  our  opera- 
tiomj  wiU  be  at  a  stand-still  unless  yon  use  despatciu  I  shall  send 
to  Mr.  Barff  or  to  you  further  bills  <m  England  for  three  thousand 
pounds,  to  be  negotiated  as  speedily  as  you  can.  I  have  already 
stated  here  and  formerly  the  sums  I  can  command  at  home  within  the 
year, — wiUiont  including  my  credits,  or  the  bilkr  already  negotiated 
or  negotiating,  as  Corgialegno's  balance  of  Mr.  Webb^  letter^-and 
my  letters  from  my  friends  (received  by  Mr.  Parry*s  vessel),  conifam 
what  I  have  already  stated.  How  much  I  may  require  in  the  course 
of  the  year  I  can't  tell,  but  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  not  exceed  the 
means  to  supply  it. 

"  Yours  ever, 

••J^.B- 

«  P.S.  I  have  had,  by  desire  of  a  Mr.  Jerastafi,  to  draw  on  Deme- 
trius Delladecima  (is  it  our  friend  in  ultima  analise  1)  to  pay  the  Com* 
mtttee  expenses.  I  really  do  not  understand  what  the  Committee 
mean  by  some  of  their  freedoms.  Parry  and  I  get  on  very  well 
hitherto  ;  how  long  this  may  last.  Heaven  knows,  but  I  hope  it  win, 
for  a  good  deal  for  the  Greek  service  depends  upon  it,  but  he  has 
already  had  some  miffs  with  Col.  S.,  and  I  do  all  I  can  to  keep  the 
peace  among  them.  However,  Parry  is  a  fine  fellow,  extremely 
active,  and  of  strong,  sound,  practical  talents,  by  all  accounta.  En- 
closed are  bills  for  tbiee  thousand  pounds,  dravm  m  the  mode  directed 
fi.  e.  parcelled  ont  in  smaller  bills).  A  gciod  opportunity  occurring  for 
Cephalonia  to  send  letters  on,  I  avail  myself  or  it.  Remember  me  to 
Stevens,  and  to  all  Mends.  A]«a  my  compliments  and  every  thing 
kind  to  the  colonels  and  officers. 

«*  February  9th,  1894. 
**  P.S.  Sd  or  3d.  1  have  reason  to  expect  a  person  from  England 
directed  with  papers  (on  business)  for  me  to  sign,  somewhere  in  the 
islands,  by-and-by ;  if  such  should  arrive,  would  you  forward  him  to  me 
by  a  safe  conveyance,  as  the  papers  regard  a  transaction  with  regard 
to  the  adjustment  of  a  lawduit,  and  a  sum  of  several  thousand  pounds, 
which  I,  or  my  bankers  and  trustees  for  me,  may  have  to  receive  (in 
England)  in  consequence.  The  time  oi  the  probable  arrival  I  cannot 
state,  but  the  date  of  my  letters  is  the  2d  Nov.,  and  I  suppose  that  he 
ought  to  arrive  soon.^' 
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Ikm  strong  were  the  hopes  which  even  those  who  watched  him 
most  obeervingiy  conceived  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  since 
his  arrival  at  Missolonghi,  will  appear  from  the  follo%vinff  words  of 
Colonel  Stanhope,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Greek  Committee. 

**  Lord  Byron  possesses  all  ^he  means  of  playing  a  great  part  in  the 
glorious  revolution  of  Greece.  He  has  talent ;  he  professes  liberal 
principles ;  he  has  money ;  and  is  inspired  with  fervent  and  chivalnius 
feeling.  He  has  commenced  his  career  by  two  good  measures :  1st,  by 
recommending  union,  and  declaring  himself  of  no  party ;  and,  2dly, 
by  taking  500  Suliotes  into  pay  and  acting  as  their  Chief.  These  acts 
cannot  fail  to  render  his  lordship  universally  popular,  and  proportion- 
ally powerful.  Thus  advantageously  circumstanced,  his  lordship  will 
have  an  o];^rtunity  of  realizing  all  his  professions.'* 

That  the  inspirer,  however,  of  these  hopes  was  himself  far  from 
participating  in  them  is  a  fact  manifest  from  all  he  said  and  vnrote  on 
the  suligect,  and  but  adds  painfully  to  the  interest  which  his  position  at 
this  moment  excites.  Too  well,  indeed,  did  he  both  understand  and 
feel  the  difficulties  into  which  he  was  plunged,  to  deceive  himself  into 
any  such  sanguine  delusions.  In  one  only  of  the  objects  to  which  he 
had  looked  forward  with  any  hope, — that  of  endeavouring  to  humanize, 
by  his  example,  the  system  of  warfare  on  both  sides, — ^had  he  yet  been 
able  to  gratify  himself.  Not  many  days  after  his  arrival  an  opportu- 
nity, as  we  have  seen,  had  been  afforded  him  of  rescuing  an  unfor- 
tunate Turk  out  of  the  hands  of  some  Greek  sailors ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  having  learned  that  there  were  a  few  Turkish 
prisoners  in  confinement  at  Missolonghi,  he  requested  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  i^ace  them  at  his  disposal,  that  he  might  send  them  to  Yus- 
Baff  Pacha.  In  performing  this  act  of  humane  policy,  he  transmitted 
with  the  rescued  captives  Uie  following  letter. 

LETTER  DXLI. 
TO  HIS  meairBss  yussutf  pacha. 

'*  Missolonghi,  33d  January,  1834. 

^  HIGHNBSS ! 

''  A  vessel,  in  which  a  friend  and  some  domestics  of  mine  were  em- 
barked,  was  detained  a  few  days  ago  and  released  b^  or^er  of  your 
Highness.  I  have  now  to  thank  you ;  not  for  liberating  the  vessel, 
wMch,  as  carrying  a  neutral  flag,  and  being  under  British  protection, 
no  one  had  a  nght  to  detain ;  but  for  Kiaving  treated  my  friends  with  so 
much  kindness  while  they  were  in  your  hands. 

^*  In  the  hope,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  altogether  displeasing  to 
your  Hiehness,  I  have  requested  the  governor  of  this  place  to  release 
four  Tunush  prisoners,  and  he  has  humanely  consented  to  do  so.  I  lose 
no  time,  therefore,  in  sending  them  back,  ui  order  tamake  as  early  a 
return  as  I  could  for  your  courtesy  on  the  late  occasion.  These  pri- 
floncis  are  liberated  without  any  conditions :  but,  should  the  circum- 
stance find  a  place  in  your  recollection,  I  venture  to  beg,  that  your 
Highness  will  treat  such  Greeks  as  may  henceforth  fail  into  your 
hands  with  humanity ;  more  especially  since  the  horrors  of  war  are 
suflSciently  great  in  themselves,  without  being  aggravated  by  wanton 
cmelties  on  either  side. 

"NOEt  BVRON." 

Vol.  n.— I  i 
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Another  faTonrite  and,  as  it  8q;>peared  for  some  time,  practicable  ob- 
ject, on  wMch  he  had  most  ardently  set  his  heart,  was  the  intended 
attack  upon  Lepanto — a  fortified  town*  which,  from  its  command  of  the 
navigation  of  tne  Gulf  of  Corinth,  is  a  position  of  the  first  importance. 
**  Lord  Byron,"  says  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  a  letter  dated  January  14, 
"  bums  with  military  ardour  and  chiTahy,  and  will  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition to  Lepanto.**  The  delay  of  Parry,  the  engineer,  who  lad 
been  for  some  months  anxiously  expected  with  the  supplies  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  a  brigade  of  artillery,  had  hitherto  paraljrzed  the 
preparations  for  this  important  enterprise ;  though,  in  the  mean  time, 
whatever  little  could  be  efiec^ted,  without  his  aid,  had  been  put  in  pro- 
gress both  by  the  appo'mtment  of  a  brigade  of  Suliotes  to  act  muder 
Lord  Byron,  and  by  the  fonnation,  at  the  joint  expense  of  hia  lordsh^ 
and  Colonel  Stanhope,  of  a  small  corps  of  artillery. 

It  was  towards  the  latter  end  of  January,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
Lord  Byron  received  his  regular  commission  from  the  Government, 
as  Gonunander  of  the  expedition.  In  conferring  upon  him  full  powers 
both  civil  and  military,  they  appointed,  at  the  same  time,  a  Military. 
Council  to  accompany  him,  composed  of  the  most  experienced  Chief- 
tains of  the  army,  with  Nota  Bozzari,  the  uncle  of  the  famous  warrior, 
at  their  head. 

It  had  been  expected  that,  among  the  stores  sent  with  Pany,  there 
would  be  a  supply  of  Congreve  rocket8,r-an  instrument  of  warfare 
of  which  such  wonders  had  been  related  to  the  Greeks  as  filled  their 
imaginations  with  the  most  absurd  ideas  of  its  powers.  Their  dasxj^ 
pointment,  therefore,  on  finding  that  the  engineer  had  come  unprovidai 
with  these  missiles,  was  excessive.  Another  hope,  too,— that  of  being 
enabled  to  complete  an  artilieiy  corps  by  the  accession  of  those 
Germans  who  had  been  sent  for  into  the  Morea, — ^was  found  almost 
equally  fallacious ;  that  body  of  men  having,  from  the  death  or  retire- 
ment of  those  who  originally  composed  it,  nearly  dwindled  away;  and 
the  few  officers  that  now  came  to  serve  being,  from  their  fantastic 
notions  of  rank  and  etiquette,  far  more  troublmome  than  useful.  In 
addition  to  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  five  Speziot  ships 
of  war  which  had  for  some  time  formed  the  sole  protection  of  Misso- 
longhi  were  now  returned  to  their  home,  and  had  left  their  places  to 
be  filled  by  the  enemy's  souadron. 

> '  Perplexing  as  were  all  these  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  expedition, 
a  still  more  formidable  embarrassment  presented  itself  in  the  tuibulent 
and  almost  mutinous  disposition  of  those  Suliote  troops  on  whom  he 
mainlv  depended  for  success  in  his  undertaking.  Presuming  as  well 
upon  his  wealth  and  generosity  as  upon  their  own  military  importance, 
these  unruly  warriors  had  never  ceased  to  rise  in  the  extravagance  of 
their  demands  upon  him  ^— the  wholly  destitute  and  homeless  state  of 
their  families  at  this  moment  afibrding  but  too  well-founded  a  pretext 
both  for  their  exaction  and  discontent  Nor  were  their  leaders  much 
more  amenaUe  to  management  than  themselves.  **  There  were,**  says 
Count  Gamba,  **six  heads  of  families  among  them,  all  of  whom  bad 
equal  pretensions,  both  by  their  birth  and  their  exploits ;  and  none  of 
wliom  would  obey  any  one  of  his  comrades." 

A  serious  riot  to  which,  about  the  middle  of  January,  these  Suliotes 
had  given  rise,  and  in  which  some  lives  were  lost,  haid  been  a  source 

*  The  ancient  Naupactus,  called  Epacto  by  the  modem  Gredu>  and  Ije- 
panto  by  the  Italians. 
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of  much  irritation  and  anxiety  to  Lord  Byron,  as  well  from  the  ill-blood 
it  was  likely  to  en^nder  between  his  troops  and  the  citizens,  as  from  the 
little  dependency  it  gave  him  encouragement  to  place  upon  materials  so 
unmanageable.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  neiUier  his  eager- 
ness nor  his  efforts  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  sole  personal  object 
of  his  ambition  ever  relaxed  a  single  instant.  To  whatever  little  glory 
was  to  be  won  by  the  attack  upon  Lepanto,  he  looked  forward  as  his 
only  reward  for  all  the  sacrifices  he  was  making.  In  his  conversations 
witn  Count  Gamba  on  the  subject,  "  though  he  joked  a  good  deal,"  says 
this  gentleman,  ^  about  his  post  of  '  Archistrategos,'  or  Commander-in- 
chief,  it  was  plain  that  the  romance  and  the  peril  of  the  undertaking 
were  great  allurements  to  him.*'  When  we  combine,  indeed,  his 
determination  to  stand,  at  all  hazards,  b^r  the  cause,  with  the  very  faint 
hopes  his  sagacious  mind  would  let  him  indulge  as  to  his  uovr&c  of 
serving  it,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  ^  soldier's  grave"  whidi,  in  his 
own  beautiful  verses,  he  marked  out  for  himself,  was  no  idle  dream  of 
poetiY ;  but  that,  oh  the  contrary,  his  ^  wish  was  father  to  the  Uiought,'' 
and  that  to  an  honourable  death,  in  some  such  achievement  as  that  of 
storming  Lepanto,  he  looked  forward,  not  only  as  the  sole  means  of 
redeenung  worthily  the  great  pledge  he  had  now  ^ven,  but  as  the 
most  signal  and  lasting  service  tl^t  a  name  like  his,— echoed,  as  it 
would  then  be,  among  ue  watchwords  of  Liberty  from  age  to  age, — 
could  bequeath  to  her  cause. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cares  he  was  much  gratified  by  the  receipt  of 
a  letter  from  an  old  friend  of  his,  Andrea  Londo,  whom  he  had  made 
ac<]pdntance  with  in  his  early  travels  in  1809,  and  who  was  at  that 
penod  a  rich  proprietor,  under  the  Turks,  in  the  Moiea.*  This 
patriotic  Greek  was  one  of  the  foremost  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
Cross,  and  at  the  present  moment  stood  distinguished  among  the 
supporters  of  the  Legislative  body  and  of  the  new  national  Govern- 
ment. The  following  is  a  translation  of  Lord  Byron's  answer  to  his 
letter. 


LETTER  DXUI. 

TO  LONDO. 
<^  DIAR  nUEHD, 

••The  sight  of  your  handwriting  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Greece  has  ever  been  for  me,  as  it  must  be  for  all  men  of  aiw  feeling 
or  education,  the  promised  land  of  valour,  of  the  arts,  and  of  liberty « 
nor  did  the  time  I  passed  in  m^  youth  in  travelling  amone  her  ruins  at 
all  chill  my  affection  for  the  burttiplace  of  heroes.  In  addition  to  this, 
I  am  bound  to  yourself  by  ties  of  friendship  and  gratitude  f#r  the  hos- 

*  This  brave  Moriote,  when  Lord  Byron  first  knew  him,  was  paiticaUurly 
boyish  m  his  aspect  and  manners,  but  still  cherished,  under  this  exterior,  a 
matore  spirit  of  patriotism,  which  occasionally  broke  forth ;  and  the  noble  poet 
used  to  relate  tl^  one  day,  while  they  were  playing  at  draughts  toffether,  on 
the  name  of  Riga  being  pronounced,  Londo  leaped  from  the  table,  and  clapping 
violently  his  huids,  began  singing  Uie  fiunous  song  of  that  ill-&ted  patriot : 

"  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise ! 
The  glorious  hour  *s  gone  forth." 
lis 
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pitalitv  wliicfa  I  experienced  from  yon  during  my  stay  in  that  country, 
of  which  you  are  now  become  one  of  the  first  defenders  and  ornaments. 
To  see  myself  serving,  by  your  side  and  under  your  eyes,  in  the  cause 
of  Greece  will  be  to  me  one  of  the  happiest  events  of  my  life.  In  the 
mean  time,  with  the  hope  of  our  again  meeting, 

"  I  am,  as  ever,  Ac** 

Among  the  less  serious  embarrassments  of  his  position  at  this  period 
may  be  mentioned  the  stnigrle  maintained  against  him  by  his  colleague. 
Colonel  Stanhope,— with  a  degree  of  conscientious  perseverance  wlueh, 
even  while  thwarted  by  it,  he  could  not  but  respect,— on  the  anlqect 
of  a  Free  Press,  which  it  was  one  of  the  favourite  objects  of  hts 
fellow-agent  to  brin^  instantly  into  operation  in  all  parts  of  Greece. 
On  this  important  pomt  their  opinions  differed  considerably ;  and  the 
ibilowing  report,  by  Colonel  Stanhope,  of  one  of  their  many  conversa- 
tions on  the  subject,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  and  concise  statement  of 
their  respective  views. 

**  Lord  Byron  said  that  he  was  an  aident  friend  ofyMicity  and  the 
press;  but  Miat  he  feared  it  was  not  apfdicable  to  this  society  in  its 
present  combustible  state.  I  answered  that  I  thought  it  applicable  to 
all  C€mntries,  and  essential  here,  in  ordar  to  put  an  end  to  the  state  of 
anarchy  which  at  present  prevailed.  Lord  B.  feared  libels  and  licen- 
tiousncm.  I  said  that  the  object  of  a  free  press  was  to  check  public 
Ucentiousness,  and  to  expose  libellers  to  o<uum.  Lord  B.  had  men- 
tioned his  conversation  with  Mavrocordato*  to  show  that  the  Prince 
was  not  hostile  to  the  press.  I  declared  that  I  knew  him  to  be  an 
enemy  to  the  press,  although  he  dared  not  openly  to  avow  it.  His 
lordship  then  said  that  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  about  the  liberty 
of  tiw  press  m  Greece,  but  that  he  thought  the  experiment  worth  trying.^ 

That  between  two  men,  both  eager  in  the  service  of  one  common 
cause,  there  should  arise  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaiu  of 
serving  it,  is  but  a  natural  result  of  the  vaneties  of  human  judgment, 
and  detracts  nothing  from  the  zeal  or  sincerity  of  either.  But  by  those 
who  do  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  a  theory,  it  will  be 
conceded,  I  think,  that  the  scruples  professed  by  Lord  Byron  with  respect 
to  the  expedience  or  safety  of  introducing  what  is  called  a  Free  F^es 
into  a  country  so  little  advanced  in  civilization  as  Greece  were  founded 
on  just  views  of  human  nature  and  practical  good  sense.  To  endea- 
vour to  force  upon  a  state  of  society,  so  unprepared  for  them,  such 
full-grown  institutions;  to  think  of  engrafting,  at  once,  on  an  ignorant 
people  the  fruits  of  long  knowledge  and  cidtivation,— of  importing 
among  them,  ready  made,  those  advantages  and  Uessings  which  no 
nation  ever  attained  but  by  its  own  working  out,  nor  ever  was  fitted 
to  enjoy  but  by  having  first  struggled  for  them, — ^to  harbour  even  a 
dream  of  the  success  of  such  an  experiment,  implies  a  sanguineness 
almost  incredible,  and  such  as,  though  in  the  present  instance  indulged 
by  the  political  economist  and  soldier,  was,  as  we  have  aeen»  beyond 
the  poet. 

*  Lord  Bynm  had,  it  seems,  afcknowledged,  on  the  precedmg  OTening,  his 
having  remaiked  to  Prince  Mavrocordato,  that,  <*  if  he  were  in  his  sitoatiMi, 
he  would  have  placed  the  press  wider  a  censor ;"  to  which  the  Prince  had 
replied,  *^  No ;  tht  libertj  of  the  prem  is  jfuamntied  by  the  Constitution.** 
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The  enthusiastic,  and,  in  many  respects,  well  fonnded  confidence 
with  which  Colonel  Stanhope  appealed  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bent- 
ham  on  most  of  the  points  at  issue  between  himself  and  Lord  Byron, 
was,  from  that  natural  antipathy  which  exists  between  political  econo- 
mists and  poets,  but  little  sympathized  in  by  the  latter  ^-such  ap- 
peals being  always  met  by  him  with  those  salhes  of  ridicule,  which  he 
found  the  best-humoured  vent  for  his  impatience  under  argument,  and 
to  which,  notwithstanding  the  venerable  name  and  services  of  Mr. 
Bentham  himself,  the  quackery  of  much  that  is  promulgated  by  his 
followers  presented,  it  must  be  owned,  ample  scope.  Romantic,  in- 
deed, as  was  Lord  Byron's  sacrifice  of  himself  to  the  cause  of  Greece, 
there  was  in  the  views  he  took  of  the  means  of  serving  her  not  a  tinge 
of  the  unsubstantial  or  speculative.  The  ffrand,  practical  task  of 
freeing  her  from  her  tyrants  was  his  first  and  main  object.  He  knew 
that  idaveiy  was  the  great  bar  to  Knowledge,  and  must  be  broken 
through  before  her  light  could  come ;  that  the  work  of  the  sword  must 
therefore  precede  that  of  the  pen,  and  camps  be  the  first  schools  of 
Fieedom. 

With  such  sound  and  manly  views  of  the  true  exigencies  of  the 
crisis,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  should  view  with  impatience,  and 
something,  perhaps,  of  contempt,  all  that  premature  apparatus  of  print- 
ing-presses, pedagogues,  &c.,  with  wmch  the  Phimellenes  of  the 
Ijondon  Committee  were,  in  their  rage  for  **  utilitarianism,*^  encum- 
bering him.  Nor  were  some  of  the  correspondents  of  this  body  much 
more  solid  in  their  speculations  than  themselves ;  one  intelligent  gen- 
tleman having  suggested,  as  a  mean9  of  conferring  signal  advantages 
on  the  cause,  an  alteration  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

Though  feeling,  as  strongly,  perhaps,  as  Lord  Byron,  the  import- 
ance of  the  great  object  of  their  mission, — that  of  rousing,  and,  what 
was  far  more  dijfficult,  combining  against  the  common  foe  the  energies 
of  the  coimtry,— Colonel  Stanhope  was  also  one  of  those  who  thought 
that  the  lights  of  their  great  master,  Bentham,  and  the  operations  of  a 
press  unrestrictedly  free,  were  no  less  essential  instruments  towards 
the  advancement  of  the  struggle ;  and  in  this  opinion,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  poet  and  man  of  literature  differed  from  tne  soldier.  But  it  was 
such  a  difference  as,  between  men  of  frank  and  fair  minds,  may  arise 
without  either  reproach  to  themselves,  or  danger  to  their  cause, — a 
strife  of  opinion  which,  though  maintained  with  heat,  maybe  remem- 
bered without  bitterness,  and  which,  in  the  present  instance,  neither 
prevented  Byron,  at  the  close  of  one  of  their  warmest  altercations, 
from  exclaiming  generously  to  his  opponent,  '*  Give  me  that  honest 
right  hand,**  lK>r  withheld  the  other  from'pouring  forth,  at  the  ^ve  of 
his  colleague,  a  strain  of  eulogy*  not  the  less  cordial  for  being  dis- 
criminatingly shaded  with  censure,  nor  less  honourable  to  the  iliustri- 
ons  dead  for  being  the  tribute  of  one  who  had  once  manfully  differed 
with  him. 

Towards  the  middle  of  February,  the  indefatigable  activity  of  Mr. 
Parry  having  brought  the  artillery  brigade  into  such  a  state  of  for- 
wardness as  to  be  almost  ready  for  service,  an  inspection  of  the  Suliote 
corps  took  place,  preparatory  to  the  expedition ;  and  after  much  of  the 
usual  deception  and  unmanageableness  on  their  part,  eveiY  obstacle 
appeared  to  be  at  length  surmounted.    It  was  agreed  that  they  should 

^  Sketch  of  Lord  Bynm. — See  Colonel  Stanhope's  « Greece  in  1823, 
1884,  Ac." 
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receive  a  month*s  pay  in  advance ;— Count  Gamba,  with  300  of  their 
corps,  as  a  van^ard,  was  to  march  next  day  and  take  np  a  position 
under  Lepanto,  and  Lord  Byron  with  the  main  body  and  the  artiUeiy 
was  speedily  to  follow. 

New  difficulties,  however,  were  soon  started  by  these  untractaUe 
mercenaries;  and  under  the  instigation,  as  was  discovered  altenrard, 
of  the  great  rivBl  of  Mavrocordato,  Colocotroni,  who  had  sent  emissa- 
ries into  Missolonghi  for  the  purpose  of  seducing  them,  they  now  pot 
forward  their  exactions  in  a  new  shape  by  requiring  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  appoint,  out  of  their  number,  two  generals,  two  colonels,  two 
captains,  and  inferior  officers  in  the  same  proportion  :—^*^  in  short," 
says  Count  Gamba,  *' that,  out  of  three  or  four  hundred  actual  Suliotes, 
there  should  be  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  above  the  rank  of  oommoii 
soldiers.**  The  audacious  dishonesty  of  this  demand,>-beyond  what 
he  could  have  expected  even  from  Greeks,— roused  all  Lord  Byron's 
rage,  and  he  at  once  signified  to  the  whole  body,  through  Count  Gamla, 
that  all  negotiation  between  them  and  himself  was  at  an  end ;  that  he 
could  no  longer  have  any  confidence  in  persons  so  little  tme  to  their 
engagements ;  and  that  though  the  relief  which  he  had  afforded  to 
their  families  should  still  be  continued,  all  his  agreements  with  them, 
as  a  body,  must  be  thenceforward  void. 

It  was  on  the  14th  of  February  that  this  rupture  with  the  Suliotes 
took  place ;  and  though,  on  tlie  following  day,  in  consequence  of  the 
full  submission  of  their  Chiefs,  they  were  again  received  into  his  lord- 
ship's service  on  his  own  terms,  the  whole  a£^dr  combined  with  the 
various  other  difficulties  that  now  beset  him,  agitated  his  mind  con* 
sidcrably.  He  saw  with  pain  that  he  should  but  place  in  peril  both  the 
cause  of  Greece  and  his  own  character,  by  at  aU  relying,  in  such  an 
enterprise,  upon  troops  whom  any  intriguer  could  thus  seduce  from 
their  duty ;  and  that,  till  some  more  regular  force  could  be  ozgranixed, 
the  expedition  against  Lepanto  must  be  suspended. 

While  these  vexatious  events  were  occurring,  the  interruption  of 
his  accustomed  exercise  by  the  rains  but  increa^  the  iiritability  that 
such  delays  were  calculated  to  excite ;  and  the  whole  together,  no 
doubt,  concurred  with  whatever  predisposing  tendencies  were  alreai^ 
in  his  constitution,  to  bring  on  that  convulsive  fit, — the  forerunner  of 
his  death, — which,  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  February,  seized  him. 
He  was  sitting,  at  about  eight  o'clock,  with  only  Mr.  Parry  and  Mr. 
Hesketh,  in  the  apartment  of  Colonel  Stanhope, — ^talking  jestingly 
upon  one  of  his  favourite  topics,  the  differences  between  hunself  and 
this  latter  gentleman,  and  saying  that  ^  he  believed,  after  all,  the  au- 
thor's brigade  would  be  reaay  before  the  soldier's  printing-press." — 
There  was  an  unusual  flush  in  his  face,  and  from  the  rapid  changes  of 
his  countenance  it  was  manifest  that  he  was  suffering  under  some 
nervous  agitation.  He  then  complained  of  being  thirsty,  and,  calling 
for  some  cider,  drank  of  it ;  upon  which,  a  still  greater  change  being 
observable  over  his  features,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  but  was  unable  to 
walk,  and,  after  staggering  forward  a  step  or  two,  feU  into  Mr.  Parry's 
arms.  In  another  minute,  his  teeth  were  closed,  his  speech  and  senses 
gone,  and  he  was  in  strong  convulsions.  So  violent,  indeed,  were  his 
struggles,  that  it  required  all  the  strength  both  of  Mr.  Parry  and  lus 
servant  Tita  to  hold  him  during  the  fit.  His  face,  too,  was  much  dis- 
torted, and,  as  he  told  Count  Gamba  afterward,  *'  so  intense  were  his 
sufferings  during  the  convulsion,  that,  had  it  lasted  but  a  minute  longer, 
he  believed  he  must  have  died."    The  fit  was,  however,  as  short  as  it 
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was  violent ;  in  a  few  minutes  his  speech  and  senses  returned;  hii 
features,  though  still  pale  and  haggard,  resumed  their  natural  ^shape 
and  no  e£fect  remained  from  the  attack  but  excessive  weakness.  As 
soon  as  he  could  speak,''  says  Count  Gamba,  ^  he  showed  himself 
perfectly  free  from  all  sdarm ;  but  he  very  coolly  asked  whether  his 
attack  was  likely  to  prove  fatal.  '  Let  me  know,'  he  said:  *do  not 
think  I  am  afraid  to  die — I  am  not.'  ^ 

This  painful  event  had  not  occurred  more  than  half  an  hour,'  when 
a  report  was  brought  that  the  Suliotes  were  up  in  arms,  and  about  to 
attack  the  seraglio,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  magazines.  In- 
stantly Lord  Byron's  friends  ran  to  the  arsenal ;  the  artillerymen  were 
ordered  under  arms;  the  sentinels  doubled,  and  the  cannon  loaded  and 
pointed  on  the  approaches  to  the  gates.  Though  the  alarm  proved  to 
be  false,  the  very  likelihood  of  such  an  attack  shows  sufficiently  how 
precarious  was  the  state  of  Missolonghi  at  this  moment,  and  in  what 
a  scene  of  peril,  confusion,  and  uncomfort,  the  now  neauiy  numbered 
days  of  England's  poet  were  to  close. 

On  the  following  morning  he  was  found  to  be  better,  but  still  pale 
and  weak,  and  complained  much  of  ^  sensation  of  weight  in  his  head. 
The  doctors,  therefore,  thought  it  right  to  apply  leeches  to  his  temples; 
but  found  it  difficult,  on  their  removal,  to  stop  the  blood,  which  con- 
tinued to  flow  so  copiously,  that  from  exhaustion  he  fainted.  It  must 
have  been  on  this  day  that  the  scene  thus  described  by  Colonel  Stan- 
hope occurred  :— 

**  Soon  after  his  dreadful  paroxysm,  when,  faint  with  over-bleeding, 
he  was  lying  on  his  sick-bed,  with  his  whole  nervous  system  com* 
pletely  shaken,  the  mutinous  Suliotes,  covered  with  dirt  and  splendid 
attires,  broke  into  his  apartment,  brandishing  their  costly  arms,  and 
loudly  demanding  their  wild  rights.  L6rd  Byron,  electnfied  by  this 
unexpected  act,  seemed  to  recover  from  his  sickness ;  and  the  more 
the  Suliotes  raged,  the  more  his  calm  courage  triumphed.  The  scene 
was  truly  sublime." 

Another  e3re-witne8s.  Count  Gamba,  bears  similar  testimoOT  to  the 
presence  of  mind  with  which  he  fronted  this  and  all  other  such  dangers. 
'^  It  is  impossible,"  savs  this  gentleman,  "  to  do  justice  to  the  coolness 
and  magnanimity  which  he  displayed  upon  every  trying  occasion. 
Upon  trifling  occasions  he  was  cerUdnly  irritable ;  but  the  aspect  of 
dsuoger  calmed  him  in  an  instant,  and  restored  to  him  the  free  exercise 
of  Si  the  powers  of  his  noble  nature.  A  more  undaunted  man  in  the 
hour  of  peril  never  breathed." 

The  letters  written  by  him  during  the  few  following  weeks  form,  as 
usual,  the  best  record  of  his  proceedings,  and,  besides  the  sad  interest 
they  possess  as  being  among  the  latest  from  his  hand,  are  also  precious, 
as  afibrding  proof  uat  neither  illness  nor  disappointment,  neither  a 
worn-out  frame  nor  even  a  hopeless  spirit,  could  lead  him  for  a  moment 
to  think  of  abandoning  the  great  cause  he  had  espoused ;  while  to  the 
last,  too,  he  preserved  unbroken  the  cheerful  spring  of  his  mind,  his 
manly  endurance  of  all  ills  that  affected  but  himself,  and  his  ever* 
wakeful  consideration  for  the  wants  of  others. 
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LETTER  DXLIII. 

TO  MR«  BARFP. 

"FebroaiySl. 

'^1  am  a  good  deal  better,  thou^  of  course  weakly;  the  leedies  took 
too  much  blood  from  mv  temples  the  day  after,  and  there  was  some 
dtlBculty  in  stopping  it,  but  I  have  since  been  up  daily,  and  out  in  boats 
or  on  horseback.  To-day  I  have  taken  a  wann  bath,  and  live  as  tem- 
perately as  can  well  be,  without  any  liquid  but  water,  and  without 
animal  food. 

'^  Besides  the  four  Turks  sent  to  Patras,  I  have  obtained  the  rdeaae 
of  four-and-twenty  women  and  children,  and  sent  them  at  my  own 
expense  to  Prevesa,  that  the  English  Consul-General  may  consign 
them  to  their  relations.  I  did  this  by  their  own  desire.  HaitteiB  here 
are  a  little  embroiled  with  the  Suliotes  and  foreigners,  4^,  Imt  I  still 
hope  better  things,  and  will  stand  by  the  cause  as  long  as  my  health 
and  circumstances  wiU  permit  me  to  be  supposed  usefiu.* 

**  I  am  obliged  to  suj^rt  the  Government  here  for  the  present.** 

The  prisoners  mentioned  in  this  letter  as  having  been  leleased  by 
him  and  sent  to  Prevesa  had  been  held  in  captivity  at  Missoloogfai  since 
the  beginning  of  ihe  Revolution.  The  following  was  the  letter  which 
he  forwarded  with  them  to  the  English  Consul  at  Prevesa. 

LETTER  DXLIV. 

TO  Ma.MA7BB. 


^  Coming  to  Greece,  one  of  my  principal  objects  was  to  aUeviale  as 
much  as  possible  the  miseries  incident  to  a  warfare  so  craeL  as  the 
present.  When  the  dictates  of  humanity  are  in  question,  I  know  no 
difference  between  Tuiks  and  Greeks.  It  is  enou^  that  those  who 
want  assistance  are  men,  in  order  to  claim  the  pity  and  protection  of 
the  meanest  pretender  to  humans  feelings.  I  have  found  here  twenty- 
four  Turks,  including  women  and  chil<&en,  who  have  long  pined  in 
distress,  far  from  the  means  of  support  and  the  consolations  of  their 
heme.  The  Government  has  consigned  them  to  me :  I  transmit  them 
lo  Prevesa,  whither  they  desire  to  be  sent  I  hope  you  will  not  object 
to  take  care  that  they  may  be  restored  to  a  place  of  safetv,  and  that 
the  Governor  of  your  town  may  accept  of  my  present.  Ine  best  re- 
compense I  can  hope  for  would  be  to  find  that  I  had  inspired  the 
Ottoman  commanders  with  the  same  sentiments  towards  those  unhapfyy 
Greeks  who  may  hereafter  fall  into  their  hands. 

**  I  beg  you  to  beheve  me,  &c.** 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  same  gentleman,  dated  January  37,  he  had  already  said, 
**  I  hope  that  things  here  wiO  go  on  well  some  time  or  other.  I  will  stick  by 
the  cause  as  long  as  a  cause  exists — lirst  or  second." 
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LETTER  DXLV. 

TO  THE  HONOURABLE  DOUGLAS  KDWAIRD. 

**  Missolongbi,  Febroarf  SlBt,  1Q34. 

**  I  have  received  yours  of  the  ad  of  November.  It  is  essential  that 
the  money  should  be  paid«  as  I  have  drawn  for  it  all,  and  more  too,  to 
help  the  Greeks.  Parryifihere,  and  he  and  I  agree  very  well;  and  all 
is  going  on  hc^fuUy  for  the  present,  considerii^  circumstances. 

^  We  shall  have  work  this  year,  for  the  Turks  are  coming  down  in 
fbrce;  and,  as  for  me,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause.  I  shall  shortly  march 
(according  to  orders)  against  Lepanto,  with  two  thousand  men.  I 
have  been  here  some  time,  after  some  narrow  escapes  from  the  Turks, 
and  also  from  being  shipwrecked.  We  were  twice  upon  the  rocks, 
but  this  you  will  have  heard,  truly  or  falsely,  through  other  channels, 
and  I  dk>  not  wish  to  bore  you  with  a  long  story. 

'^  So  far  I  have  succeeded  in  suj^rting  the  Government  of  Western 
Greece,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  dissolved.  If  you  have  re- 
ceived the  eleven  thousand  and  odd  pounds,  these,  with  what  I  have  in 
hand,  and  my  income  for  the  current  year,  to  say  nothing  of  contin- 
gencies, will,  or  might,  enable  me  to  keep  the  '  sinews  of  war*  propetly 
strung.  If  the  deputies  be  honest  fellows,  and  obtain  the  loan,  they 
will  repay  the  £4000  as  agreed  upon ;  and  even  then  I  shall  save  little, 
or  indeed  less  than  httle,  since  I  am  maintaining  nearly  the  whole  ma- 
chine— ^in  this  place,  at  least — ^at  my  own  cost.  But  let  the  Greeks 
only  succeed,  and  I  do  n't  care  for  myself. 

**  I  have  been  very  seriously  unwell,  but  am  getting  better,  and  can 
ride  s^ut  again;  so  pray  qidet  our  friends  on  mat  score. 

'^  It  ie  not  true  that  I  ever  dddj  wUU  wmldj  cmdd^  or  shoM  write  a 
satire  against  GifToid,  or  a  hair  of  his  head.  I  always  considered  him 
as  my  literary  fether,  and  myself  as  his  ' prodiffal  son;*  and  if  I  have 
allowed  his  '  fatted  calf'  to  grow  to  an  ox  before  he  kills  it  on  my 
retom,  it  is  only  because  I  prefer  beef  to  veal. 

"Yours,  &c.*» 

LETTER  DXLVl. 

TO   ME.  BAUTF. 

"  February  23d. 
**  My  health  seems  miproving,  especially  from  riding  and  the  warm 
bath.  Six  Englishmen  will  be  soon  in  quarantine  at  Zante ;  they  are 
artificers,*  and  have  had  enough  of  Greece  in  fourteen  days.  If  vou 
could  recommend  them  to  a  passage  home,  I  would  thank  you ;  they 
are  good  r  men  enough,  but  do  not  quite  understand  the  little  discre- 
pancies in  these  countries,  and  are  not  used  to  see  shooting  and  slaisAi- 
ing  in  a  domestic  quiet  way,  or  (as  it  forms  here)  a  part  of  house- 
keepingr- 


*  'The  workmen  who  came  out  with  Paxry,  and  who,  alarmed  by  the  i 

of  confusion  and  danger  they  found  at  MiMolonghi,  had  reeolved  to  return 
home. 
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**  If  they  should  want  any  thing  during  their  qnarantine,  you  en 
advance  tnem  not  more  than  a  dollar  a  day  (among  them)  for  tiiat 
period,  to  purchase  Uiem  some  little  extras  as  comforts  (as  they  are 
quite  out  of  their  element).    I  cannot  afford  them  more  at  present." 

The  following  letter  to  Bfr.  Murray,— which  it  is  most  ^rati^ing  to 
have  to  piodnce«  as  ibe  last  comtdetmg  link  of  a  long  friendship  and 
correspondence  which  had  been  but  for  a  short  time,  and  tinougn  the 
fault  only  of  others  interrupted,— contains  such  a  smnmaiy  of  tbe 
chief  eyents  now  passing  round  Lord  Byitm,  as,  with  the  aasistaBce 
of  a  few  notes,  will  reader  any  more  detailed  narratiTe  mmecessaiy. 


LETTER  DXLVn. 
TO  BfB.  MuaaAr. 

*"  Missolonghi,  February  SISth,  1834. 

**  I  hare  heard  firom  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaira  that  you  state  *a  repoti 
of  a  satire  on  Mr.  Gifford  having  arrived  from  Italy,  said  to  be  written 
by  me/  but  that  you  do  not  believe  it.*  I  dare  say  you  do  not,  nor  any- 
body else,  I  shoud  think.  Whoever  asserts  that  I  am  the  author  or 
abettor  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  Gifford  lies  in  his  throat.  If  any 
such  compositicm  exists,  it  is  none  of  mine.  You  know  as  well  as  any- 
body iqwn  whom  I  have  or  have  not  written;  and  you  also  know 
whether  they  do  or  did  not  deserve  that  same.  And  so  much  for  such 
matters. 

'*  You  will  perhaps  be  anxious  to  hear  some  news  from  this  part  of 
Greece  (which  is  the  most  liable  to  invasion) ;  but  yon  will  hear  enousfa 
through  public  and  private  channels.  I  will,  however,  give  you  the 
events  of  a  week,  minffling  my  own  private  peculiar  with  the  public, 
for  we  are  here  a  little  Jumbled  together  at  present. 

*^  On  Sunday  (tne  16th,  I  believe),  I  had  a  strong  and  sudden  con- 
vulsive attack,  which  left  me  speediless,  though  not  motiohlesa — ^for 
some  strong  men  could  not  hold  me ;  but  whether  it  was  epUepsy, 
catalepsy,  cadiexy,  or  apoplexy,  or  what  other  exy  or  g9«y,  the  doctors 
have  not  decided;  or  whether  it  was  spasmodic  or  nervous,  &c.;  but 
it  was  very  unpleasant,  and  nearly  carried  me  off;  and  all  that.  On 
Monday,  they  put  leeches  to  my  temples,  no  difficult  matter,  but  the 
blood  could  not  be  stopped  till  eleven  at  night  (they  had  gone  too  near 
the  temporal  artery  for  my  temporal  safety),  and  neither  styptic  nor 
caustic  would  cauterize  the  orifice  till  after  a  hundred  attempts. 

^  Cm  Tuesday,  a  Turkish  brig  of  war  ran  on  shore.  On  Wednesday, 
great  preparations  being  made  to  attack  her,  though  protected  by  her 
consorts,*  the  Turks  burned  her  and  retired  to  Patras.  On  Thursday 
a  quarrel  ensued  between  the  Suliotes  and  the  Frank  guard  at  the 
arsenal :  a  Swedish  officerf  was  killed,  and  a  Suliote  severely  wounded, 

*  **  Eariy  in  the  morning  we  preparod  for  our  uttack  on  the  brig.  Lord 
Byron,  notwithiUmdin^  hii  weakness,  and  an  inflammation  that  threateDsd 
his  eyes,  was  most  anxious  to  be  of  our  party ;  but  the  physiciaQ  would  not 
suffer  him  to  go." — Count  Ganba'b  J^arratwe, 

His  lordship  had  promised  a  reward  for  every  Turk  taken  alive  in  the  pro- 
posed attack  on  this  vessel. 

t  Captain  Saese,  an  officer  esteemed  as  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the 
foreigners  in  the  Greek  service.    «« This,*'  says  Colonel  Stanhope,  in  «  *  "  * 
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and  a  general  fight  expected,  and  with  some  di^culty  prevented.  On 
Friday,  the  officer  was  buried;  and  Captain  Parry's  English  artificers 
mutinied,  under  pretence  that  their  lives  are  in  danger,  and  are  for 
quitting  the  country: — ^they  may.* 

**  On  Saturday  we  had  the  smartest  shock  of  an  earthquake  which  I 
remember  (and  I  have  felt  thirty,  slight  or  smart,  at  different  periods ; 
they  are  conmion  in  the  Mediterranean),  and  the  whole  army  dis- 
charged their  arms,  upon  the  same  principle  that  savages  beat  drums, 
or  howl,  durinff  an  eclipse  of  the  moon : — it  was  a  rare  scene  alto- 
gether— ^if  you  nad  but  seen  the  English  Johnnies,  who  had  never  been 
out  of  a  cockney  workshop  before !— or  wiU  again,  if  they  can  help  it 
— and  on  Sunday,  we  heard  that  the  Vizier  is  come  down  to  Larissa, 
with  one  hundred  and  odd  thousand  men.  ' 

^  In  coming  here,  I  had  two  escs^s,  one  from  the  Turks  {one  of 
my  vessels  was  taken,  but  afterward  released),  and  the  other  from 
shipwreck.  We  drove  twice  on  the  rocks  near  the  Scrophes  (islands 
near  the  coast). 

**  I  have  obtained  from  the  Greeks  the  release  of  eight-and-twenty 
Turkish  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children,  and  sent  them  to  Patras 
and  Prevesa,  at  my  own  charges.  One  little  girl  of  nine  years  old, 
who  prefers  remaining  with  me,  I  shall  (if  I  hve)  send,  with  her 
mother,  probably,  to  Italy,  or  to  England.  Her  name  is  Hato,  or 
Hatag^e.  She  is  a  very  pretty,  lively  child.  All  her  brothers  were 
killed  by  the  Greeks,  and  she  herself  and  her  mother  merely  spared 
by  special  favour  and  owing  to  her  extreme  youth,  she  being  then  but 
five  or  six  years  old. 

^  My  health  is  now  better,  and  I  ride  about  again.  My  office  here 
is  no  sinecure,  so  many  parties  and  difficulties  of  every  kind;  but  I 
will  do  what  I  can.  Prince  Mavrocordato  is  an  excellent  person,  and 
does  all  in  his  power,  but  his  situation  is  peiplexing  in  the  extreme. 
Still  we  have  great  hopes  of  the  success  of  the  contest.  You  will 
hear,  however,  more  of  public  news  from  plenty  of  quarters,  for  I 
have  little  time  to  write. 

**  Believe  me  yours,  &c.  &c. 

"N.Bn.'» 

The  fierce  lawlessness  of  the  Suliotes  had  now  risen  to  such  a 
height  that  |t  became  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  European  popu- 
lation to  get  rid  of  them  altogether;  and  by  some  sacnnces  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Byron,  this  object  was  at  length  effected.  The  advance 
of  a  month*s  pay  by  him,  and  the  discharge  of  their  arrears  by  the 

Febmary  18th,  to  the  Committee,  *'  18  a  serions  affair.  The  Suliotes  have 
no  coantiy,  no  home  for  their  familiee;  arrears  of  pay  are  owing  to  them ; 
the  people  of  Missolonghi  hate  and  pay  them  exorbitantly.  Lord  Byron, 
who  was  to  have  led  them  to  Lepanto,  is  much  shaken  by  his  fit,  and  will 
probably  be  obliged  to  retire  from  Greece.  In  short,  all  our  hopes  in  this 
quarter  are  damped  for  the  present  I  am  not  a  little  fearful,  too,  that- these 
wild  warriors  will  not  forget  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt.  I  this  morning 
told  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  Lord  Byron  that  they  must  come  to  some  re- 
folation  about  compelling  the  Suliotes  to  quit  the  place." 
V  *  This  was  a  fresh  and,  as  may  be  conceived,  serious  disappointment  to 
hoxd  Bjron.  ^The  departure  of  these  men,"  says  Count  Gamba,  ^made 
us  lear  that  our  laboratory  would  come  to  nothing ;  for  if  we  tried  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  artificers  with  native  Greeks,  we  should  make  but  httle 
progress." 
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Goveromeol  (the  latter,  too,  with  money  lem  for  thai  puipow  by  t]ie 
same  uoiTereal  payniaster),  at  length  induced  these  rode  wanioif  to^^ 
depait  from  the  town,  and  with  them  vaninhed  all  hope* of  tb^exp^ 
tion  against  Lepanto. 

LETTER  DXLVIU. 

TO  BfB.   MOOftB. 

''Misaolonghi,  Western  Greeee,  March  4tfa»  1894. 

'^KT  DBAS  MOORB, 

''Yoiir  reproach  is  unfounded— I  hzye  received  two  letten  ftom 
T0U9  and  answered  both  previous  to  leaving  Cephalonia.  I  have  not 
been  '  quiet*  in  an  Ionian  island,  but  much  occupied  with  busiiiesB,— 
as  the  Greek  deputies  (if  arrived)  can  tell  you.  Neither  have  I  con- 
tinued 'Don  Juan,*  nor  any  other  poem.  You  go,  as  nsaal,  I  pre- 
sume, by  some  newspaper  report  or  other.* 

^  When  the  proper  moment  to  be  of  some  use  aiiived,  I  came  here; 
and  am  told  that  my  airival  (with  some  other  circumstaooes)  has  been 
of,  at  least,  temporary  advantage  to  the  cause.  I  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  Turks,  and  another  from  shipwreck  on  my  passage.  On  the 
15th  (or  16th)  of  February  I  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  or  epAepgyy— 
the  physicians  have  not  exactly  decided  which,  but  the  alteraadve  is 
affreeable.  Mv  oonstituticHi,  therefore,  remains  between  the  two  opi- 
mons,  Uke  Mahomet's  sarcophagus  between  the  magnets.  AM  that  I 
can  say  is,  that  they  nearly  bled  me  to  death,  by  placing  the  leeches 
too  near  the  temponl  artery,  so  that  the  blood  could  with  difficulty 
be  stopped,  even  with  caustic.  I  am  supposed  to  be  getting  better, 
slowly,  nowever.  But  my  homilies  wiU,  I  presume,  for  the  future,  be 
like  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada's — ^in  this  case,  '  I  order  you  a  itandred 
ducats  from  my  treasurer,  and  wish  you  a  little  more  taste.' 

^  For  public  matters  I  refer  you  to  OoL  Stanhope's  and  Gapl.  Parry's 

*  Proceediiig,  as  he  here  rightly  ■oppoeei,  npon  newspaper  anthority,  I 
had  in  my  letter  made  some  aUnsion  to  his  imputed  ooeupations  which,  in 
his  present  sensitiTeaess  on  the  subject  of  autliofBhip,  did  not  at  &11  please 
him.  To  this  circumstance  Count  Gamba  alludee  in  a  passage  of  his  Nam- 
tive,  where,  after  mentioning  a  remark  uf  Byron's,  that  ^  Poetry  should  onlj 
occupy  the  idle,  and  that  in  more  serious  a&irs  it  would  be  lidtcaloua,"  hie 
Adds— ^  *  *,  at  this  time  writing  to  him,  said,  that  he  had  heard  that  ^  instead 
of  pursuing  heroic  and  wariike  adTentures,  he  was  residing  in  a  delightful 
villa,  continuing  Don  Jnan.'  This  oflfonded  him  for  the  moment,  and  he 
was  sorry  that  soch'a  mirtaken  judgment  had  been  formed  of  him." 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  that,  while  thus  anxions,  and  from  a  highly  nobJe 
motive,  to  throw  his  authorship  into  the  shade  while  engaged  m  so  much 
more  serious  pursuits,  it  was  yet  an  a.uthor*a  mode  of  revenge  tha,t  alwayi 
occurred  to  him,  when  under  the  influence  of  any  of  theae  piffiriiig  reaent- 
ments.  Thus,  when  a  little  angry  with  Colonel  Stanhope  one  day,  he  ex- 
olaimed,  ^*  I  will  libel  you  in  your  own  Chronicle  f '  and  in  this  bnef  bant 
of  humour  I  was  myself  the  means  of  provoking  in  him,  I  have  been  told,  on 
the  authority  of  Count  Gamba,  that  he  swore  to  ^  write  a  satire"  ap6n  me. 

Though  the  above  letter  shows  how  momeataiy  was  any  little  spleea  he 
may  have  feit,  there  not  unfrequently,'!  own,  comes  over  me  a  short  pang  of 
regret  to  think  that  a  feeUng  of  displeasure,  however  sUght,  should  haw  I 
among  the  latest  I  awakened  in  him. 
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repoTt8»-^uid  to  all  odier  reports  whatsoeTer.  There  is  plenty  to  do- 
war  witlioiit,  and  tumult  within— they  'kill  a  man  a  week^'  like  Bob 
Acres  in  tiie  oocmtry.  Pany's  artificeis  have  gone  away  in  alarm,  on 
aceoont  of  a  dispute,  in  which  some  of  the  natives  and  foreigners 
were  oogaged,  and  a  Swede  was  killed,  and  a  Suliote  wounded.  In 
the  middto  of  their  firiffht  there  was  a  strong  shodc  of  an  earthauake ; 
so,  between  that  and  the  sword,  they  boomed  off  in  a  bony,  in  despite 
of  all  dissuasions  to  the  ccmtnury.    A  Turkish  brig  ran  ashore,  &c. 

^You,  I  presume,  are  either  publishing  or  meditating  that  same. 
Let  me  hear  from  and  of  you,  and  believe  me,  in  all  evenis, 

^Ever  and  aflfeeticmately  yours, 

**N.B. 

<*P.S.  Tell  Mr.  Murray  that  I  wrote  to  him  the  other  day,  andfat^ 
that  be  has  received,  or  will  receive,  the  letter." 


LETTER  DXLIX. 

TO  DB.KEinrBDY. 

'^Missolonghi,  March  4, 1824. 

^MT  DBAS  DOCTOB, 

**  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  two  very  kind  letters,  both  received 
at  the  same  time,  and  one  long  after  its  date.  I  am  not  unaware  of 
the  procaiious  state  of  my  health,  nor  am,  nor  have  been,  deceived  on 
that  subject.  But  it  is  proper  that  I  should  remain  in  Greece  ;  and  it 
wen  better  to  die  doing  scnnething  than  nothing.  My  presence  here 
has  been  supposed  so  i£r  useful  as  to  have  prevented  oonfdsion  from 
beeoming  worse  confounded,  at  least  for  the  present.  Should  I  be- 
einiie»  or  be  deemed,  useless  or  siqperfluous,  I  am  ready  to  retiie;  bm 
in  tbB  interim  I  am  not  to  consider  personal  consecpences ;  the  rest  is 
in  the  bands  of  Proifidencer-as  indeed  are  all  thnigB.  I  shall,  how- 
ever,  observe  your  instructions,  and  indeed  did  so,  as  &r  as  vegards 
afaatinflnce,  for  some  time  past 

**  BesidBS  the  tracts,  Ac  which  you  have  sent  for  distribution,  one 
of  the  English  artificers  (hight  Brownbill,  a  tinman)  left  to  my  charge 
a  number  of  Greek  Testaments,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  distribute 
properly.  The  Greeks  complain  that  the  translation  is  not  correct,  nor 
in  good  Romaic:  Bambas  can  decide  on  that  point.  I  am  trying  to 
reconcile  the  clergy  to  the  distribution,  which  (without  due  regard  to 
their  hierarchy)  they  might  contrive  to  impede  or  neutralize  in  the  effect, 
from  their  power  over  their  people.  Mr.  Brownbill  has  gone  to  the 
islands,  having  some  apprehension  for  his  life  (not  from  the  priests, 
however),  and  apparency  preferring  rather  to  be  a  saint  than  a  martyr, 
although  his  apprehensions  of  becoming  the  latter  were  probably 
unfounded.  All  tne  English  artificers  accompanied  him,  thinking  them- 
selves in  danger,  <»  account  of  some  troubles  here,  which  have  ap- 
parently subsided. 

MI  have  been  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Prince  Maviocordato  and 

•  What  I  have  omitted  here  is  but  a.  repetition  of  the  varioue  particulars, 
lespectina  all  that  had  happened  since  his  arrival,  which  have  aheadj  been 
given  in  Uie  letters  to  his  other  correspondents. 
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othen  since  I  began  this  letter,  and  must  close  it  hastily,  f6r  the  boat 
is  announced  as  ready  to  saiL  Your  future  convert,  Hato,  or  Hatag^e, 
appears  to  me  lively,  and  intelligent,  and  promising,  and  poaseases  an 
interesting  countenance.  With  regard  to  her  disposition,  I  can  say 
little,  but  Millingen,  who  has  the  mother  (who  is  a  middle-afled  womaa 
of  good  character)  in  his  house  as  a  domestic  (although  Uieir  family 
was  in  good  woridlly  circumstances  previous  to  the  Revolution),  speaks 
well  of  both,  and  he  is  to  be  relied  on.  As  far  as  I  know,  I  have  only 
seen  the  child  a  few  times  with  her  mother,  and  what  I  have  seen  b 
favourable,  or  I  should  not  take  so  much  interest  in  her  behalf!  If  she 
turns  out  well,  my  idea  would  be  to  send  her  to  my  daughter  in  Eng- 
land  (if  not  to  respectable  persons  in  Italy),  and  so  to  provide  for  her 
as  to  enable  her  to  live  with  reputation,  either  singly  or  in  marriage, 
if  she  arrive  at  maturity.  I  will  make  proper  arrangements  aboot  her 
expenses  through  Messrs.  Barff  and  Hancock,  and  me  rest  I  leave  to 
your  diacretion  and  to  Mrs.  K.'s,  with  a  great  sense  of  obligatioa  for 
-  your  kindness  in  undertaking  her  temporary  supertntendence. 

^  Of  public  matters  here,  I  have  little  to  aidd  to  what  you  will  already 
have  heard.  We  are  going  on  as  well  as  we  can,  and  with  the  hope 
and  the  endeavour  to  do  better.    Believe  me, 

^Ever  and  truly,  &c." 


LETTER  DL. 

TO  MR.BASrr. 

"^  March  5^1894. 
"If  Sisseni*  is  sincere,  he  will  be  treated  with,  and  well  treated; 
if  he  is  not,  the  sin  and  the  shame  may  lie  at  his  own  door.  Oneflreat 
object  is  to  heal  those  internal  dissensions  for  the  future,  wiuout 
exacting  too  rigorous  an  account  of  the  past.  Prince  Mavrooordato  is 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  whoever  is  disposed  to  act  faiiiy  will  be  fyaiiy 
deah  with.  I  have  heard  ngood  deal  of  Sisseni,  but  not  a  deal  of 
Kood;  however,  I  never  Judge  from  report,  particulaily  in  a  Revolution. 
renanaUyt  I  am  rather  obliied  to  him,  for  he  has  been  very  hospitable 
to  all  firiends  of  mine  whonave  passed  through  his  district.  You  may 
therefore  assure  him  that  any  overture  for  the  advantage  of  Greece  and 
its  internal  pacification  will  be  readily  and  sincerely  met  here,  I  hanfiv 
think  that  he  would  have  ventured  a  deceitfVd  proposition  to  me  throun 
VDtt,  because  he  must  be  sure  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  eventuaUy 
Be  e3q)08ed.  At  any  rate,  tlie  healing  of  these  dissensions  is  so  im- 
*M>rtant  a  point,  that  something  must  be  risked  to  obtain  iu^ 


LETTER  DLL 

TO  BIB.   BUtTF. 

''March  10th. 
^  Enclosed  is  an  answer  to  Mr.  Pamica^s  letter,  and  I  hope  that  yon 

*  Thii  Sineni,  who  wai  the  CapiUaw  of  the  rich  diitrict  aboat  Gaatomii, 
and  had  for  some  time  held  oat  acaiiut  the  general  GoTemment,  was  now, 
o  appears  by  the  above  letter,  making  overtnrea,  through  M.  Barff^  of  adhe- 
sion. As  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  it  was  required  by  Lord  Byron  that  he 
should  surrender  into  the  hands  of'^the  Government  the  fortress  of  Chiarenia. 
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will  assnre  him  firom  me,  that  I  have  done  and  am  doing  all  I  can  to 
xeunite  the  Greeks  with  the  Greeks. 

<*  I.am  extremely  obliged  by  your  offer  of  yom*  comitry  house  (as  fcMr 
all  other  kindness)  in  case  that  my  health  should  require  my  removal ; 
but  I  cannot  quit  Greece  while  there  is  a  chance  of  my  being  of  any 
(even  supposed)  utili^: — ^there  is  a  stake  worth  millions  such  as  I  am, 
and  while  I  can  stand  at  all,  I  must  stand  by  the  cause.  When  I  say 
this,  I  am  at  the  same  time  aware  of  the  difficulties  and  dissensions, 
and  defects  of  the  Greeks  themselves;  but  allowance  must  be  made 
for  them  by  all  reasonable  peonle. 

'*  My  chief,  indeed  nine^tentlu  of  my  expenses  here  are  solely  in 
advances  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  Greeks,*  and  objects  connected  with, 
their  independence.'' 

The  letter  of  Parmca,  to  which  the  foregoing  alludes,  contained  a 
pressing  invitation  to  Lord  Byron  to  present  himself  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, where,  it  was  added,  his  influence  would  be  sure  to  bring  about 
die  union  of  all  parties.  So  general,  indeed,  was  the  confidence  placed 
in  their  noble  ally,  that,  by  every  Chief  of  every  faction,  he  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  only  rallying  point  round  wldch  there  was 
the  slightest  chance  of  their  now  split  and  Jarrinff  interests  being 
united.  A  far  more  flattering,  as  well  as  more  aumorized,  invitation 
soon  after  reached  him,  through  an  express  envoy,  from  the  Chieftwi 
Colocotroni,  recommending  a  National  Council,  where  his  lordship,  it 
was  proposed,  should  act  as  mediator,  and  pledging  this  Chief  himself 
and  his  followers  to  abide  by  the  result*  To  this  application  an  answer 
was  returned,  similar  to  that  which  he  sent  to  Pairuca,  and  which  was 
in  tenns  as  follows : — 


LETTER  DLn. 

TO  SR.PABBUOA. 

''March  10th,  1834. 

"SIR, 

"  I  have  the  honour  of  answering  your  letter.  My  first  wish  has 
always  been  to  bring  the  Greeks  to  agree  among  themselves.  I  came 
here  by  the  invitation  of  the  Greek  Government,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  I  ought  to  abandon  Roumelia  for  the  Peloponnesus  until  that 
Government  shall  desire  it ;  and  the  more  so,  as  this  part  is  exposed 
in  a  greater  degree  to  the  enemy.  Nevertheless,  if  my  presence  can 
really  be  of  any  assistance  in  uniting  two  or  more  parties,  I  am  ready 
to  go  any  where,  either  as  a  mediator,  or,  if  necessary,  as  a  hostage. 

*  <«  At  this  Ume  ([Febraary  14tb),"  says  Mr.  Parry,  who  kept  the  accounts 
oC  his  lordthip's  diBbursements,  *^  the  expenses  of  Lord  Bjron  in  the  caase 
of  the  Greeks  did  not  amoant  to  loss  than  two  thousand  dollars  per  week  in 
rations  alone."  In  another  place,  this  writer  says,  **  The  Greeks  seemed  to 
think  he  was  a  mine  firom  which  they  could  extract  gold  at  their  pleasure. 
One  person  reprosented  that  a  supply  of  20,000  dollars  would  save  the  island 
of  Candia  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt ;  and  there  not 
being  that  sum  in  hand,  Lord  Byron  gave  him  authority  to  raise  it  if  he  could 
in  the  islands,  and  he  would  guaranty  its  repayment  I  believe  this  person 
did  not  succeed." 
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In  these  afiaixs  I  have  neitber  private  views,  nor  private  didike  of  my 
individual,  but  the  «ncere  wish  of  deaerring  the  name  of  the  friend  of 
your  eonntry,  and  of  her  patriots. 

''I  have  the  honour,  1^** 

LETTER  DLm. 

ra  MUCHAaUEB  HAMOocac. 

''Miseolongfai,  lOdi  Hardi,  1894. 

^  I  sent  bf  Mr.  J.  M.  Hodges  a  biH  drawn  on  Signer  C .  Jeroecatti  fcr 
three  hundred  and  eighty-six  pounds,  on  account  of  the  Hen.  the  Gietk 
Committee,  for  canying  on  the  service  at  this  place.  But  Count 
Delladaeima  sent  no  more  than  two  hundred  dolkn  mtil  he  should 
neeive  InelructiaBs  from  C.  Jerostatti.  Therefore  I  am  cUiged  to 
advance  that  sum  to  prevent  a  positive  slop  being  pot  to  the  kihoratofy 
servloe  at  tfaia  place,  Ae.  dkc 

'^I  beg  you  will  mention  tiiis  business  to  Ceont  Delladecima,  who 
has  tiie  draft  and  every  account,  and  that  Mr.  Bart;  in  coii{anction 
with  yooneK  will  endeavour  to  arrange  this  money  aeeennt,  ani» 
iriim  leeeived,  forward  the  same  to  Missolonghi. 

**  I  am,  sir,  yoors  very  truly. 

**  So  far  is  written  by  Captam  Parry;  but  I  see  that  I  mu6t  eontinoe 
the  letter  myself.  I  tmderstand  httle  or  nothing  of  the  business, 
nving  and  ezeefit  thai,  like  most  of  the  presem  a&irB  here,  it  wffl  be 
at  a  stand-still  ii  moneys  be  not  advanccKl,  and  there  are  few  here  so 
disposed;  so  that  I  must  take  the  chance,  as  usual. 

**  You  will  see  what  can  be  done  with  Delladecima  and  Jerostatti, 
and  remit  the  sum,  that  we  ma^  have  some  quiet;  for  the  Committee 
have  somehow  embroiled  their  matters,  or  chosen  Greek  corres- 
pondents more  Grecian  than  ever  the  Greeks  are  wont  to  be. 

"  YouiB  evex, 

"Nt.BK. 

*^  P.S.  A  thousand  thanks  to  Mnir  for  his  cauliflower,  the  finest  I 
ever  saw  or  tasted,  and,  I  believe,  the  largest  that  ever  grew  out  of 
Paradise  or  Scotland.  I  have  written  to  quiet  Dr.  Kennedy  about  the 
newspaper  (with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  as  a  writer,  please  to 
recollect  and  say).  I  told  the  fools  of  conductors  that  their  motto 
would  play  the  devil;  but,  like  all  mountebanks,  they  persisted. 
Gamba,  who  is  any  thing  but  lucky ^  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  and, 
as  usual,  the  moment  he  had,  matters  went  wrong.*  It  will  be  better, 
perhaps,  in  time.  But  I  write  in  haste,  and  have  only  time  to  say, 
before  the  boat  sails,  that  I  am  ever  ^  Yours, 

"N.Bb. 

**  P.S.  Mr.  Fiadlay  is  here,  and  has  received  his  money." 

*  He  had  a  notion  that  Count  Gamba  was  deftinad  to  be  nnfoitoBata,^- 
that  he  wme  one  of  thoee  iU-atarred  persons  with  whom  eraiy  thi^g  ftm 
wrong.  In  epsaking  of  tbia  newspaper  to  Parry,  he  said,  ^*  I  have  mbflcabed 
to  it  to  get  rid  of  importunity^  and,  it  may  be,  keep  Gamba  oai  of  ■uaehisC 
At  any  rate,  he  can  mar  nothing  that  is  of  leas  importance." 
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LETTER  DLIV. 

TO  DR.  XK2llf BDY. 

'^MissQlongfai,  March  10, 1834. 

'^DKAB  SIB, 

M  You  could  not  disapprove  of  the  motto  to  the  Telegraph  moi^  than 
I  did»  and  do ;  hut  this  is  the  land  of  liberty,  where  most  people  do  afl 
Uiey  please,  and  few  as  thc^y  ought. 

**  I  nave  not  written,  nor  am  inclined  to  write,  for  that  or  for  any 
other  paper,  hut  have  suggested  to  them,  over  and  over,  a  change  of 
the  motto  and  st^le.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  it  wiU  torn  out 
either  an  irreligious  or  a  levelling  publication,  and  they  promise  dua 
respect  to  both  churches  and  things, «'.  e.  the  editors  do. 

«« If  Bambas  woold  write  for  the  Greek  Chmu(^,  he  mi^t  have  hiB 
own  price  for  artides. 

**  There  is  a  sh^t  demur  about  Hato*s  voyage,  her  mother  wishing 
to  go  with  her,  wiuzh  is  quite  natural,  and  I  have  not  th^  heart  to 
reAtse  it;  for  even  Mahomet  made  a  law,  tnat  in  the  division  of  cap- 
tivee,  the  child  should  never  be  separated  from  the  mother.  But  this 
may  make  a  difference  in  the  arrangement,  although  the  poor  woman 
(who  has  lost  half  her  family  in  the  war)  is,  as  I  said,  of  good  cha* 
racter,  and  of  mature  a^,  so  as  to  render  her  respeotafedlity  not  liable 
to  suspicion.  She  has  heard,  it  seems,  from  Prevesa,  that  her  husband 
is  no  longer  there.  I  have  consigned  your  Bibles  to  Dr.  Meyer;  and 
I  hope  that  the  said  Doctor  may  justify  your  confidence ;  nevertheless, 
I  shall  keep  an  crye  upon  him.  You  may  depend  up<m  my  giving  the 
Bocietif^  as  fair  play  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  himself  woidd;  and  ai^y  other 
commission  for  the  good  of  Greece  will  meet  with  the  same  attention 
on  my  pert. 

<<  I  am  trying,  witid  some  hope  of  eventual  success,  to  reunite  the 
Greeks,  especially  as  the  Turks  are  expected  in  force,  and  that  shortly* 
We  must  meet  them  as  we  may,  ami  fight  it  out  as  we  can. 

**  I  rejoice  to  bear  that  ^our  school  prospers,  and  I  assure  you  that 
your  good  wishes  are  reciprocal.'  The  we?ither  is  so  much  &ier,  that 
I  gBt  a  p;ood  deal  of  mdderaite  exercise  in  boats  and  on  horseback,  and 
am  willing  to  hope  that  my  health  is  not  worse  than  when  you  kindly 
wrote  to  me.  Dr.  Bmno  can  tell  you  that  I  adhere  to  your  regimen, 
and  more,  for  I  do  not  eat  any  meat,  even  fish. 

"  Believe  me  ever,  &c. 

^  P.S.  The  mechanics  (six  in  number)  were  all  pretty  much  of  .the 
same  mind.  Brownbill  was  but  one*  Perhaps  they  are  less  to  blame 
than  is  imagined,  since  Colonel  Stanhope  is  said  to  have  told  them, 
*that  he  could  not  postiively  say  their  lives  were  safe.*  1  shoold  like  to 
luiow  wliere  our  hfe  is  safe,  either  here  or  any  wnere  else  t  With  re- 
gard to  a  place  of  safety,  ai  least  such  hennetically-sealed  safety  as 
uiese  persons  appeared  to  desiderate,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Greece, 
at  any  rate;  but  Missolonghi  was  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  (hey 
would  be  useful,  and  their  risk  was  no  greater  than  mat  of  others.'* 

Vol..  n.— K  k 
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LETTER  DLV. 

TO  COLOHBL  STANHOPS. 

<<Mi88olonghi,  19th  March,  1894. 

^MT   DBAR  8TANH0PB, 

«•  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  my  wlf  will  go  to  Salona  to  meet  UlyBses, 
and  you  may  be  very  sure  that  P.  M.  win  accept  any  propoatioa  (or 
the  advantage  of  Greece.  Parry  is  to  answer  for  himself  on  his  own 
articles  ;*  if  I  were  to  interfere  with  him,  it  would  only  stop  the  whde 
progress  of  his  exertion,  and  he  is  really  doing  all  that  can  be  done 
without  more  aid  from  the  Govemmenu 

^WLat  can  be  spared  will  be  sent;  but  I  refer  you  to  Ciqitain 
Humpkuries's  report,  and  to  Count  Gamba's  letter  for  details  upon 
all  subjects. 

**  In  the  hope  of  seeing  you  soon,  and  deferring  much  that  will  be 
to  be  said  till  then, 

**  Believe  me  eyer,  &c. 

^  P.8.  Your  two  letters  (to  me)  are  sent  to  Bfr.  Barff,  as  you  desire. 
Pray  remember  me  particulariy  to  Trelawney,  whom  I  sluU  be  yerj 
mudi  pleased  to  see  again." 

LETTER  DLVI, 

TO  MB.  BABrr. 

''March  19Ch. 

''As  povuit  Mercati  is  under  some  apprehensions  of  a  dirwi  ansrwer 
to  him  personally  on  Greek  afiairs,  I  reply  (as  you  authorized  me)  to 
you,  who  will  have  the  goodness  to  communicate  to  bun  the  encloeed. 
It  is  tlie  joint  aiiswer  of  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  of  myself,  to  Signor 
Georgio  Sisseni's  propositions.  You  may  also  add,  both  to  him  and 
to  Parruca,  that  I  am  perfectly  sincere  in  desiring  the  most  amicahle 
termination  of  their  internal  dissensions,  and  that  I  believe  P.  Mavro- 
cordato to  be  so  also,  otherwise  I  would  not  act  with  him,  or  any 
other,  whether  native  or  foreigner. 

"  If  Lord  Guilford  is  at  Zante,  or,  if  he  is  not,  if  Signer  Tricnpi  is 
there,  you  would  oblige  me  by  presenting  my  respects  to  one  or  boA, 
and  by  telling  them,  that  from  the  very  first  1  foretold  to  Col.  Stanhope 
and  to  P.  Mavrocordato,  that  a  Greek  newspaper  (or  indeed  any 
other)  mthe  jfretaU  $taie  of  Greece  might  and  probably  would  tend  to 
much  mischief  and  misconstruction,  unless  imdbr  some  restrictions, 
nor  have  I  ever  had  any  thing  to  do  wifh  either,  as  a  writer  or  other- 
wise, except  as  a  pecuniary  contributor  to  their  support  on  the  outset, 
which  I  could  not  refuse  to  the  earnest  request  of  the  projeetorB. 
CoL  Stanhope  and  myself  had  considerable  differences  of  opinion  on 

*  Celonel  Stanhope  faad^  at  tfag  instanoe  of  the  Chief  Odynens,  written  to 
reqaest  that  some  stores  from  the  laboratory  at  Miwolonghi  might  be  sent  lo 
Athene.  Neither  Prtiiee  Mavrocordato,  however,  nor  Lord  Byron  considered 
it  prudent,  at  this  time,  to  weaken  their  means'  for  defending  Miasalonghi, 
and  accordingly  sent  back  by  the  mcsmugor  but  a  fow  barrels  of  powder. 
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this  subject,  and  (what  will  s^ypear  laughable  enooffh)  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  charged  me  with  despotic  principles,  and  I  him  with  ultra- 
radicalism. 

•*  Dr.  •  •,  the  editor,  with  his  unrestrained  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
who  has  the  fireedcxn  to  exercise  an  unlimited  discretion,— not  allowing 
any  article  but  his  own  and  those  like  them  to  appear,-*and  in  declaim- 
ing against  restrictions,  cuts,  carves,  and  restricts  (as  they  tell  me),  at 
his  own  will  and  pleasure.  He  is  the  author  of  an  article  against 
monarchy,  of  which  he  may  have  the  advantuie  and  fame — but  they 
(the  editors)  will  get  themselves  into  a.  scrs^,  if  they  do  not  take  caie. 

^  Of  all  petty  t3rrants,  he  is  one  of  the  pettiest,  as  are  most  deman 
gognes,  that  ever  I  knew.  He  is  a  Swiss  by  birUi,  and  a  Greek  by 
assumption,  having  married  a  wife  and  changed  his  religion. 

**  I  shall  be  very  glad,  and  am  extremely  anxious  for  some  favourable 
result  to  the  recent  pacific  overtures  of  the  contending  parties  in  ibe 
Peloponnese.** 


LETTER  DLVIL 

TO   MR.BARTF. 

«  March  39. 

^  If  the  Greek  deputies  (as  seems  probable)  have  obtained  the  loan* 
the  sums  I  have  advanced  may  pexhAps  be  repaid ;  but  it  woidd  make 
no  great  difference,  as  I  should  still  spend  that  in  the  cause,  and  more 
to  TOot — ^though  I  should  hope  to  better  purpose  than  paying  off  arrears 
of  fleets  that  sail  away,  and  Suliotes  that  won*t  march,  which,  they 
say,  what  has  hitherto  been  advanced  has  been  employed  in.  But  that 
was  not  my  affair,  but  of  those  who  had  the  disposal  of  affidrs,  and  I 
could  not  decently  say  to  them,  *  You  shall  do  so  and  so,  because, 
dtc.  &c  &c.' 

^  In  a  few  days  P.  Mavrocordato  and  myself,  with  a  considerable 
escort,  intend  to  proceed  to  Salona  at  the  request  of  Ulysses  and  the 
Chiefs  of  Eastern  Greece,  and  take  measures  offensive  and  defensive 
for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Mavrocordato  is  almost  recalled  by  the 
new  Government  to  the  Morea  (to  take  the  lead,  I  rather  think),  and 
they  have  written  to  propose  to  me,  to  go  either  to  the  Morea  with 
him,  or  to  take  the  genial  direction  of  afiairs  in  tliis  quaiter— with 
General  Londo,  and  any  other  I  may  choose,  to  form  a  council.  A. 
Londo  is  my  old  friend  and  acquaintance  since  we  were  lads  in  Gi^ece 
together,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a  positive  answer  till  the  Salona 
meeting  is  over,*  but  I  am  willing  to  serve  them  in  any  capacity  they 
please,  ei^er  conunanding  or  commanded — ^it  is  much  the  same  to  me, 
as  long  as  I  can  be  of  any  presumed  use  to  them. 

**  £xcuse  haste ;  it  is  late,  and  I  have  been  several  hours  on  horse- 
back in  a  country  so  miry  after  the  rains,  that  every  hundred  yards 
brings  you  to  a  ditch,  of  whose  depth,  width,  colour,  and  contents, 
both  my  horses  and  their  riders  have  brought  away  many  tokens.** 

«  To  thifl  offer  of  the  Government  to  appoint  him  Ghyvemor-General  of 
Greece  (that  is,  of  the  enfranchised  part  of  the  Continent,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Morea  and  the  islands),  his  answer  was,  that  ^  he  was  first  goin^  to 
Salona,  and  that  aflerward  he  would  be  at  their  eoini&a&ds ;  that  he  odnld 
have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  anj  office,  provi^d  he  could  persuada  htinself 
that  any  good  would  result  ftom  it." 

Kk3 
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LETTER  OLVIIL 

TO  BUUBABfT 

«« March  S6tli. 

*'  Since  your  intelligence  with  regard  to  the  Greek  loan,  P.  Mavro- 
cordato  haa  shown  to  me  an  extract  from  MMne  oorrespondence  of  hia, 
by  which  it  would  appear  that  three  commissioners  are  to  be  named 
to  see  that  the  amoont  is  f^aced  in  proper  hands  for  tlie  service  of  the 
country,  and  that  my  name  is  among  the  number.  Of  this,  however, 
we  have  as  yet  only  the  report. 

**  This  commission  is  apparently  named  by  the  Committee  or  the 
eontiacttng  parties  in  England.  I  am  of  opinion  that  sach  a  commis- 
akm  wiH  be  necessary,  but  the  c^ee  will  be  both  dehcate  and  difficult. 
The  weather,  which  has  lately  been  equinoctial,  has  flooded  the  comitiy, 
and  wiU  probably  retard  our  proceedmg  to  Salona  for  some  dajrs,  tfll 
*  the  road  becomes  more  practicaNe. 

^  You  were  already  apprised  tliat  P.  Mavrooordato  and  myself  had 
been  invited  to  a  conference  by  Ulysses  and  the  Chiefis  ot  Eastern 
Greece.  I  hear  (and  am  indeed  consulted  on  the  subfect)  that  in  case 
the  remittaooe  or  the  first  advance  of  the  loan  should  not  arrive  im- 
mediateWt  the  Greek  General  Goveimnent  mean  to  try  to  raise  some 
thousand  dollars  in  the  islands  in  Ae  interim,  to  be  repaid  from  die 
earliest  instahnenta  on  their  arrival.  What  prospect  or  success  they 
may  have,  or  on  what  conditions,  you  can  tell  better  than  me :  I  sup- 
pose, if  the  loan  be  confimied,  something  might  be  done  by  them,  but 
snbject  of  course  to  the  uroal  teitos.  Yon  can  let  them  and  me  know 
your  opinion.  There  is  aa  imperiooB  necessity  for  some  nationai 
fund,  and  that  sfwedHy,  otherwise  whai  is  to  be  oone  1  The  aoxib'aiy 
4Sorp8  of  about  two  hundred  men  paid  by  me,  are,  I  believe,  the  sole 
regidarly  and  propevlv  ftunlshed  with  the  money,  due  to  them  weekly, 
aid  the  officers  monthly.  It  is  true  that  the  Greek  Government  siyes 
their  rations,  but  we  have  had  three  mutinies,  owing  to  the  hadness 
of  the  bread,  which  neither  native  nor  stran^r  coud  masticate  (nor 
dogs  either),  and  there  is  still  great  difficulty  m  obtaining  them  even 
provisions  of  way  kind. 

**  There  is  a  dissension  among  the  Germans  about  the  conduct  of 
the  agents  of  their  Committee,  and  an  examination  among  themselves 
instituted.  What  the  result  may  be  cannot  be  anticipated,  except  that 
it  will  end  in  a  row,  of  course,  as  usual. 

** The  English  are  all  very  amicable,  as  far  as  I  know;  we  get  on 
too  with  the  Greeks  very  txriieraUy,  alwa^  making  allowance  for  cir- 
cumstances; and  we  have  no  quarrels  with  the  foreigners.** 

During  the  month  of  Bfarch  there  occurred  bat  little,  besides  what 
is  mentioned  in  these  letters,  that  much  requires  to  be  dwelt  upon  at 
any  length,  or  in  detaiL  After  the  failure  o(  his  design  against  Le- 
panto,  the  two  great  objects  of  his  daily  thoughts  were,  the  repairs  of 
the  fortificatioBS  of  Massolonghi,*  and  the  formation  of  a  brigade^ 


*  Tin  gvaeroufl  zeal  with  which  he  applied  himself  to  thit  important  object 
will  be  andentoed  from  the  following  itatemeDt.  ^  On  reporting  to  Lord 
Byron  what  I  thought  might  be  done,  he  ordered  me  to  draw  up  a  plan  Ar 
patting  the  fortifications  in  thorough  repair,  and  to  aoeompany  it  with  as 
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the  one,  with  a  view  to  such  defensive  measures  as  were  alone  likely 
to  be  called  for  during  the  present  campaign ;  and  the  other  in  prepara^ 
tion  for  those  more  active  enterprises  which  he  still  fondly  flattered 
himself  he  should  undertake  in  the  next.  ^  tie  looked  forward,**  says 
Mr.  Parry,  "  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  and  spirits,  to  the  return  of 
the  fine  weather,  and  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  when  he 
proposed  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  own  bilgade,  and  the 
tropps  which  the  Government  of  Greece  were  to  place  imder  his 
ordersT.'* 

With  that  thaoklesaness  which  too  often  waits  on  dismterested 
actions,  it  has  been  sometimes  tanntingly  remarked,  and  in  quarters 
ircMU  whence  a  more  generous  judgment  might  be  expected,*  that, 
after  all.  Lord  Byron  effected  but  little  for  Greece : — as  if  much  cmdd 
be  effected  by  a  single  individual,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  for  a  cause 
which,  fought  as  it  luis  been  almost  incessantly  through  the  six  years 
since  his  death,  has  required  nothing  less  than  the  intervention  of  all 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  to  give  it  a  chance  of  success,  and,  even 
so,  hEus  not  vet  succeeded*  That  Byron  himself  was  under  no  delu- 
sion as  to  tne  importance  of  his  own  soUtary  aid,— that  he  knew,  in  a 
struggle  like  this,  there  must  be  the  same  prodigality  of  means  towards 
one  great  end  as  is  observable  in  the  still  grander  operations  of  nature, 
where  individuals  are  as  nothing  in  the  tide  of  events^-^that  such  was 
bis,  at  once,  plulosophic  and  melancholy  view  of  his  own  sacrifioes, 
I  have,  I  trust,  clearly  shown.  But  that,  during  this  short  period  of 
action,  he  did  not  do  well  and  wisely  all  that  man  could  achieve  in  the 
time,  and  under  the  circumstances,  is  an  assertion  which  the  noble 
facts  here  recorded  fully  and  triumphantly  disprove.  He  knew  that, 
placed  as  he  was,  his  measures,  to  be  wise,  must  be  prospective,  and 
m>m  the  nature  of  the  seeds  thus  sown  by  him,  the  benefits  that  were 
to  be  expected  must  be  judged.  To  reconcile  the  rude  Chiefs  to  the 
Government  and  to  each  other  t— to  infuse  a  spirit  of  humanity,  by  his 
example,  into  their  warfare ; — ^to  prepare  the  way  for  the  emplojrment 
of  the  expected  loan,  in  a  manner  most  calculi^d  to  call  forth  the 
resouroes  of  the  country;— to  put  the  fortifications  of  Missolongfai  in 
such  a  state  of  repair  as  nugnt,  and  eventually  didf  render  it  ptaoi 
against  the  besieger  ^-<to  prevent  those  infractions  of  neutrality,  so 
tempting  to  the  Greeks,  which  brought  their  Government  in  coUisicm 
with  the  Ionian  authorities,!  and  to  restrain  all  such  license  of  the 
Press  as  might  indispose  the  Courts  of  Europe  to  their  cause  :-HSUch 
were  the  important  objects  which  he  had  proposed  to  hunself  1o  ac- 
complish, and  towards  which,  in  this  brief  interval,  and  in  the  midst 
of  such  dissensions  and  hindrances,  he  had  already  made  considerable 
and  most  promising  progress.    But  it  would  be  uiqust  to  close  even 

estimate  of  (he  expense.  It  was  agreed  that  I  should  make  the  estinate  only 
one-third  of  what  I  thought  would  be  the  actual  expense ;  and  if  that  third 
could  be  procnivd  from  the  magistrates,  Lord  Byron  undertook  secretly  to 
pay  the  remainder." 

♦  Articles  in  the  Times  newspaper,  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  &c 
t  In  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Lord  Sydney  Osborne,  enclosing  one, 
on  tfie  subject  of  those  infractions,  from  Prince  Mavrocordato  to  Sir  T.  Mail- 
land,  Lord  Byron  says— ^  Ton  must  all  be  persttaded  how  difficult  it  is,  under 
existing  ciroomstances,  for  the  Greeks  to  keep  up  discipline,  howeyer  they 
may  be  all  disposed  to  do  so.  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  convince  them  of  the 
neoessity  of  the  strictest  observance  of  the  xegidatiens  of  the  tstends,  and,  1 
tmst,  with  some  effeot." 
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here  the  brisfht  catalogue  of  Ids  services.  It  is,  after  aU,  not  with  the 
Bpan  of  moral  life  that  the  good  achieved  by  a  name  immortal  ends. 
The  charm  acts  into  the  future, — it  is  an  auxiliary  through,  all  tine; 
and  the  inspiring  example  of  Byron,  as  a  martyr  of  liberty,  is  foi  oiver 
freshly  embalmed  in  his  glory  as  a  poet. 

From  the  period  of  his  attack  in  February,  he  had  been,  from  time 
to  time,  indisposed ;  and,  more  than  once,  liad  complained  of  yettigos, 
which  made  nim  feel,  he  said^  as  if  intoxicated.  He  was  also  fre- 
quently aflTected  with  nervous  sensations,  wiih  shiverings  and  tremors, 
which,  though  apparently  the  effects  of  excessive  debility,  he  himself 
attributed  to  fulness  of  habit.  Proceeding  upon  this  notion,  he  had, 
ever  since  his  arrival  in  Greece,  abstained  sdmost  wholly  from  animal 
food,  and  eat  of  little  else  but  dry  toast,  veffetables,  and  cheese.  With 
the  same  fear  of  becommg  fat,  which  had  in  his  yonnf  days  haunted 
him,  he  almost  every  morning  measured  himself  round  the  wrist  and 
waist,  and  whenever  he  found  these  parts,  as  he  thought,  enlarged, 
took  a  stronff  dose  of  medicine. 

Exertions  nad,  as  we  have  seen,  been  made  by  his  friends  at  Cepha- 
Ionia,  to  induce  him,  without  delay,  to  return  to  that  island,  and  take 
measures,  while  there  was  yet  time,  for  the  re-establishment  of  ids 
health.  ^  But  these  entreaties,**  says  Count  Oamba,  **  produced  just  the 
contrary  effect ;  for  in  proportion  as  Byron  thought  his  position  more 
perilous,  he  the  more  resolved  upon  remaining  where  he  was.**  In 
the  midst  of  all  this,  too,  the  natural  flow  of  his  spirits  in  society 
seldom  deserted  him ;  and  whenever  a  trick  upon  any  of  his  attendants, 
or  associates,  suggested  itself,  he  was  as  ready  to  play  the  mischief- 
loving  boy  as  ever.  His  engineer.  Parry,  having  been  much  alarmed 
by  the  earthquake  they  had  experienced,  and  stiS  continuing  in  con- 
stant apprehension  of  its  return.  Lord  Byron  contrived,  as  Qiey  were 
all  sitting  together  one  evening,  to  have  some  barrels  full  of  cannon- 
balls  trundled  through  the  room  above  th^m,  and  laughed  heartily  as 
he  would  have  done,  when  a  Harrow  boy,  at  the  ludicrous  effect  wnich 
this  deception  nroduced  on  the  poor  frightened  engineer. 

Every  day,  however,  brought  new  trials  both  of  lus  health  and 
temper.  The  constant  rains  had  rendered  the  swamps  of  Missolongfai 
almost  impassable ;— an  alarm  of  plague,  which,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  was  circulated,  made  it  prudent,  for  some  time,  to  keep  within 
doors ;  and  he  was  thus,  week  after  week,  deprived  of  his  accustomed 
air  and  exercise.  The  only  recreation  he  had  recourse  to  was  that  of 
playing  with  his  favourite  dog.  Lion;  and,  in  the  evening,  going 
through  the  exercise  of  drilling  with  his  officers,  or  practising  at 
single-stick. 

At  the  same  time,  the  demands  upon  his  exertions,  personal  and 
pecuniary,  poured  in  from  all  sides,  wtiile  the  embarrassmente  of  his 
public  position  every  day  increased.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  vray 
ol  his  plan  for  the  reconciliation  of  all  parties  had  been  the  rivalry  so 
long  existing  between  Mavrocordato  and  the  Eastern  Chiefs ;  and  this 
difficulty  was  now  not  a  little  heightened  by  the  part  taken  by  Colonel 
Stanhope  and  Mr.  Trelawney,  who,  having  allied  themselves  with 
Odysseus,  the  most  powerful  of  these  Chieftains,  were  endeavouring 
actively  to  detach  Lord  Byron  from  Mavrocordato,  and  eidiat  him  in 
their  own  views.  This  schism  was,~-to  say  the  least  of  it, — ill-timed 
and  unfortunate.  For,  as  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  Lord  Byron  were 
now  acting  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Government,  a  co-operation 
of  all  the  other  English  agents  on  the  same  side  would  have  nad  the 
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eflfect  of  assuring  a  preponderance  to  this  party  (which  was  that  of 
the  civil  and  conunereial  interests  all  through  Greece)  that  might,  by 
atiBBgthening  the  hands  of  the  ruling  power,  have  afforded  some  hope 
C#  vigout  and  consistency  in  its  movements.  By  this  division,  how- 
•^or,  the  English  lost  their  casting  weight ;  and  not  only  marred  what- 
ever Mttle  chance  they  might  have  had  of  extinguishing  the  dissen- 
sions Of  the  Greeks,  but  exhibited,  most  unseasonably,  an  example  of 
dissension  among  themselves. 

The  visit  to  Salona,  in  which,  though  distrustful  of  the  intended 
Military  Congress,  Mavrocordato  had  consented  to  accompany  Lord 
Byron,  was,  as  the  foregoing  letters  have  mentioned,  delayed  by  the 
floods,— 4be  river  Fidari  havmg  become  so  swollen  as  not  to  be  ford- 
able.  In  the  mean  time,  dangers,  both  from  within  and  without, 
threatened  Missolonghi.  The  Turkic  fleet  had  again  come  forth 
irom  the  Gulf,  while,  in  concert,  it  was  apprehended,  with  this  re- 
sumption of  the  blockade,  insurrectionary  movements,  instigated,  as 
was  afterward  known,  by  the  malecontents  of  the  Morea,  manifested 
themselves  formidably  both  in  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
first  cause  for  alarm  waks  the  landing,  in  canoes,  from  Anatolico  of  a 
party  of  armed  men,  the  followers  of  Cariascachi  of  that  place,  who 
came  to  demand  retribution  from  the  people  of  Missolon^  for  some 
ii^iury  that,  in  a  late  affray,  had  been  ioflicted  on  one  of  their  clan. 
It  was  also  rumoured  that  300  Suliotes  were  marching  upon  the  town ; 
and  the  following  morning,  news  came  that  a  party  of  these  wild 
warriors  had  actually  seized  upon  Basilarh,  a  fortress  that  commands 
the  port  of  Missolonghi,  while  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Cariascachi 
bad,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  arrested  two  of  the  Primates,  and  car- 
ried them  to  Anatohco.  The  tumult  and  indignation  that  this  intelli- 
gence produced  was  universal.  All  the  shops  were  shut,  and  the 
bazaars  deserted.  **  Lord  Byron,'*  says  Count  Gamba,  '*  ordered  his 
troops  to  continue  under  arms ;  but  to  preserve  the  strictest  neutrality, 
without  mixing  in  any  quarrel,  either  by  actions  or  words." 

During  this  crisis,  the  weather  had  become  sufficiently  favourable 
to  admit  of  his  paying  the  visit  to  Salona,  which  he  had  purposed. 
But,  as  his  departure  at  such  a  juncturo  might  have  the  appearance  of 
abandoning  Missolonghi,  he  resolved  to  wait  the  danger  out.  At  this 
time  the  following  letters  were  written. 


LETTER  DLIX. 

TO  MB.BASrr. 

"April  3d. 

**  There  is  a  quarr.<)l,  not  yet  settled,  between  the  citizens  and  some 
of  Cariascachi's  people,  which  has  already  produced  some  blows.  I 
keep  my  people  quite  neutral ;  but  have  ordered  them  to  be  on  their 
guard. 

•*  Some  days  ago  we  had  an  Italian  private  soldier  drummed  out  for 
thieving,  llie  German  officers  wanted  to  flog  him ;  but  I  flatly  refused 
to  permit  the  use  of  the  stick  or  whip,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the 
|X)iice.*    Since  then  a  Prussian  officer  rioted  in  his  lodgings ;  and  I 

*  M  Lord  Byron  declared  that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  no  barbarous 
usages,  however  adopted  even  by  some  ci?ilized  people,  should  be  introduced 
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put  him  under  arrest,  according  to  the  order.  This,  it  appean,  did  not 
please  his  German  confederation:  but  I  stuck  by  my  text;  and  have 
given  them  plainly  to  understand,  that  those  who  do  not  choose  to  he 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  country  and  service,  may  retire ;  bat  dist 
in  all  that  I  have  to  do,  I  will  see  them  obeyed  by  foreigner  or  native. 
**  I  wish  something  was  heaid  of  the  arrival  of  part  of  the  loan,  lor 
there  is  a  plentiful  dearth  of  every  thing  at  present.*' 

LETTER  DLX. 


«"  Aptil  6tiL 
<<Smoe  I  wrote,  we  have  had  some  tumulthere  with  the  citiaens  and 
Cariascachi^s  people,  and  all  are  under  arms,  our  boys  and  aH»  They 
nearlyfiredonmeandfiftyofmylads,*  by  mistake,  as  we  were  taking 
our  usual  excursion  into  ttie  country.  To-day  mattere  are  settled  or 
subsiding;  but  about  an  hcrar  ago,  the  father-in-law  of  the  landlord  of 
the  house  where  I  am  lodged  (one  of  the  Primates  the  said  landlord 
is)  was  arrested  for  hiah-treason. 

*^They  are  in  conclave  still  with  M avrocordato ;  and  we  have  a 
number  of  new  faces  from  the  hills,  come  to  assist,  they  say.  Gud- 
boats  and  batteries  all  ready,  iLC 

into  Graoos ;  espMitUy  as  nich  ■  mode  of  pmiiMhiiie&i  would  diigast  ralhor 
tbsii  nfomu  We  hit  upon  an  expedient  which  fevonred  our  milituy  diaei- 
pline :  bat  it  required  not  only  all  Lord  Byron'a  eloquence,  but  his  aothoriij, 
to  prevail  upon  our  Germani  to  accede  to  it.  The  culprit  had  his  unilbria 
stripped  off  his  back,  in  presence  of  his  comrades,  and  was  afterward  marahed 
through  the  town  with  a  laM  on  his  back,  describing  both  In  Greek  aad 
Italian  the  nature  of  his  ofience ;  aiter  which  he  wai  given  up  to  the  regninr 
polioe.  This  example  of  severity,  tempered  by  a  humane  spirit,  produced 
the  best  effect  upon  our  soldiers,  as  weU  as  upon  the  e&tiiens  of  ue  town. 
But  it  was  very  near  causing  a  most  disagreeable  circumstance ;  for,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  some  very  high  words  passed  on  the  subject  between 
three  Englishmen,  two  of  them  officeri  of  our  brigade,  in  consequence  of 
which  cards  were  exchanged,  and  two  duels  were  to  have  been  fought  the 
next  morning.  Lord  Byron  did  not  hear  of  this  till  late  at  night :  but  he  im- 
mediately oklered  me  to  arrest  both  parties,  which  I  accordingly  did ;  and, 
after  some  difficulty,  prevailed  on  them  to  shake  hands.'' — Cooht  Gasbags 
Jfarratwe* 

*  A  corps  of  fifty  SuUotes  which  he  had,  almost  ever  since  his  arrival  at 
Missolonghi,  kept  about  him  as  a  body-guard.  A  largo  outer  room  of  his 
house  was  appropriated  to  these  troops ;  and  their  caroines  were  suspended 
along  the  walls.  ^*  In  thii  room,''  says  Mr.  Parry,  *'and  among  these  rude 
soldiers.  Lord  Byron  was  accustomed  to  walk  a  great  deal,  particularty  in 
wet  weather,  accompanied  with  his  favourite  dog.  Lion." 

When  he  rode  out,  these  fifty  Suiiotes  attended  him  on  foot ;  and  though 
thev  carried  their  carbines,  "  they  were  always,"  says  the  same  authority, 
^  able  to  keep  up  with  their  horses  at  full  ipeed.  The  captain,  and  a  certain 
number,  preceded  his  lordship,  who  rode  accompanied  on  one  side  by  Count 
Oamba,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Greek  interpreter.  Behind  him,  also  on 
horseback,  came  two  of  his  servants, — generally  his  black  groom,  and  Tita, 
— both  drened  like  the  chaueurs  usually  seen  behind  the  carriages  of  am- 
bassadors, and  another  division  of  his  guard  closed  the  cavalcade.?— Paeet's 
Lati  Dojft  of  Lord  Byron* 
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^^The  row  has  had  one  good  e£fect— it  has  pnt  them  on  the  alert. 
What  is  to  become  of  the  father-in-law,  I  do  not  know ;  nor  what  he 
has  done,  exactly;*  but 

"T  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  father-in-law 
To  a  very  magnificent  three-tail'd  bashaw/ 

as  the  man  in  Bhiebeardsays  and  sings.  I  wrote  to  you  upon  matters 
at  lengthy  some  days  ago;  the  letter,  or  letters,  you  wUl  receive  with 
this.  We  are  desirous  to  hear  more  of  the  loan;  and  it  is  some  time 
since  I  have  had  any  letters  (at  least  of  an  interesting  description) 
from  England,  excepting  one  of  4th  Febniair,  from  Bowrinff  (of  no 
neat  importance);  My  latest  dates  aze  of  dbre,  or  of  the  6&  lObre, 
four  months  exactly.  I  hope  you  get  on  well  in  the  islands :  here 
most  of  us  are,  or  have  been,  more  or  less  indisposed,  natives  as  weU 
as  foreigners." 


LETTER  DLXL 

TO  MB.  BAJIfF. 

"April  7th. 

**  The  Greeks  here  of  the  Govenyn^xt  have  been  boring  me  for 
more  money.f  As  I  have  the  brigade  to  maintain,  and  the  campaign 
is  apparently  now  to  open,  and  as  I  have  already  spent  30,000  dollars 
in  three  months  upon  them  in  one  way  or  another,  and  more  especially 
as  their  public  loan  has  succeeded,  so  that  they  ought  not  to  draw  from 
individuals  at  that  rate,  I  have  given  them  a  reftnal,  and— as  they 
would  not  take  ikaij-^-another  refusal  in  terms  of  considerable  shi- 
cerity- 

**  They  wish  now  to  try  in  the  islands  Ibr  a  few  thousand  dollars 
on  4he  ensuing  loan.  If  you  can  serve  them,  perhaps  you  will  (in  the 
way  of  information,  at  any  rate),  and  I  will  see  that  you  have  fair 
play,  but  still  I  do  not  advise  you,  except  to  act  as  you  please.  Almost 
eveiy  thing  dq>ends  upon  the  arrival,  and  the  speedy  arrival,  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  loan  to  keep  peace  among  themselves.  If  they  can  but 
have  sense  to  do  this,  I  think  that  they  will  be  a  match  and  better  for 
any  force  that  can  be  brought  against  them  for  the  present.  We  are 
all  doing  as  well  as  we  can." 

It  will  be  perceived  from  these  letters,  that  besides  the  great  and 
general  interests  of  the  cause,  which  were  in  themselves  sufficient  to 
absorb  all  his  thoughts,  he  was  also  met,  on  every  side,  in  the  details  of 
his  duty,  by  every  possible  variety  of  obstruction  and  detraction  that 

*  ThU  man  had,  it  seems,  on  his  way  from  loannina,  passed  by  Anatolico, 
and  held  several  conferences  with  Cartascachi.  He  had  long  been  suspected 
of  being  a  spy ;  and  the  letters  found  upon  him  confinne  J  the  suspicion. 

t  In  consequence  of  the  mutinous  proceeding's  of  Cariascachi^s  people, 
most  of  the  neighbouring  Chieftains  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  had  already  with  this  view  marched  to  Anatolico  near  2000  men. 
But,  however  opportune  the  arriTaJ  of  such  a  force,  they  were  a  cause  of 
fresh  embarrassment,  as  there  was  a  total  want  of  provisions  for  their  daily 
maintenance.  It  was  in  this  emergency  that  the  Governor,  Primates,  and 
ChieAaina  had  recourse,  as  here  stated,  to  their  usual  source  of  supply. 
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rapacity,  turbuleiice,  and  treachery  could  throw  in  his  ^vay.  Sudi 
vexations,  too,  as  woidd  have  been  trying  to  the  most  robust  he^th, 
here  fell  upon  a  frame  already  marked  out  for  death ;  nor  can  we  help 
feeling,  while  we  contemplate  this  last  scene  of  his  life,  that,  much  as 
there  is  in  it  to  admire,  to  wonder  at,  and  glory  in,  there  is  also  much 
that  awakens  sad  and  most  distressful  thoughts.  In  a  situation  more 
than  any  odier  calling  for  sympathy  and  care,  we  see  him  cast  among 
strangms  and  mercenaries,  witnout  either  nurse  or  friend ;— the  self- 
coUectedness  of  woman  being,  as  we  shall  find,  wanting  for  the  fonner 
office,  and  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  Count  Gamba  unfittmg  him 
wholly  for  the  other.  The  very  firmness  vrith  which  a  positicm  » 
lone  and  disheartening  was  sustained,  serres,  by  interesting  us  more 
deeply  in  the  man,  to  increase  our  sympathy,  tiU  we  almost  forget 
admiration  in  pity,  and  half  regret  that  he  shoidd  have  been  great  at 
such  a  cost. 

The  only  circumstances  that  had  for  some  time  occurred  to  give 
him  pleasure  were,  as  regarded  public  affairs,  the  news  of  the  snc- 
cessral  progress  of  the  loan,  and,  in  his  personal  relations,  some 
farourable  mtelligence  which  he  had  received,  after  a  long  inter- 
nqytion  of  communication,  respecting  his  sister  and  daughter.  Tlie 
former,  he  learned,  had  been  seriously  indisposed  at  the  very  time  of 
his  own  fit,  but  had  now  entirely  recovered.  While  delighted  at  this 
news,  be  could  not  help,  at  the  same  time,  remarking^  with  bis  usual 
tendency  to  such  superstitious  feelings,  how  strange  and  striking  was 
the  coincidence. 

To  those  who  have,  from  his  childhood,  traced  him  through  th^e 
pages,  it  must  be  manifest,  I  think,  that  Lord  Byron  waa  not  formed 
to  be  long-lived.  Whether  from  any  hereditary  defect  in  his  organi- 
zation,— as  he  himself,  from  the  circumstance  of  both  his  parents 
having  died  young,  concluded, — or  from  those  violent  means  he  so 
early  took  to  counteract  the  natural  tendency  of  his  habit,  and  reduce 
himself  to  thinness,  he  waa^  almost  every  year,  as  we  have  seen,  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  indisposition,  by  more  than  one  of  which  his  life 
was  seriously  endangered.  The  capricious  course  which  he  at  all 
times  pursued  respectine  diet,—his  long  fasting  his  expedients  for 
the  allayment  of  hunger,  his  occasional  excesses  m  the  most  unwhole- 
some food,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  residence  in  Italy,  his 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  spirituous  beverages, — ^aU  this  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  hurtful  and  undermining  to  his  health ;  while  his  con- 
stant recourse  to  medicine— daily,  as  it  appears,  and  in  large  quanti- 
ties— both  evinced  and,  no  doubt,  increased  the  derangement  of  his 
digestion.  When  to  all  tltis  we  add  the  wasteful  wear  of  spirits  and 
strength  from  the  slow  corrosion  of  sensibihty,  the  warfare  of  the 
passions,  and  the  workings  of  a  mind  that  allowed  itself  no  sabbath, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  vital  principle  in  him  should  so 
soon  have  burnt  out,  or  that,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  should  have 
had-4is  he  himself  drearily  expresses  it—**  an  old  feel.**  To  feed  the 
flame,  the  all-absorbing  flame,  of  his  genius,  the  whole  powers  of  his 
nature,  phjrsical  as  well  as  moral,  were  sacrificed ; — to  present  that 
grand  and  costly  conflagration  to  the  world's  eyes,  in  which, 

"  Glittering,  like  a  palace  set  on  fire. 
His  glory,  while  it  shone,  but  ruined  him  l'** 

*  BeauiDont  and  Fletcher. 
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It  was  on  the  veiy  day  when,  as  I  have  mentioned,  the  intelligence 
o*  Ms  aster's  recovery  reached  him,  that,  having  been  for  the  last  three 
or  torn-  days  prevented  from  taking  exercise  by  the  rains,  he  resolved, 
though  the  weather  still  looked  threatening,  to  venture  out  on  horse- 
back. Three  miles  from  Missolonghi,  Count  Gamba  and  himself  were 
overtaken  by  a  heavy  shower,  and  returned  to  the  town  walls  wet 
thioQgfa  and  in  a  state  of  violent  perspiration.  It  had  been  their  usual 
practice  to  dismount  at  the  walls  and  return  to  their  house  in  a  boat, 
but,  oii  this  day,  Count  Gamba,  representing  to  Lord  Byron  how 
dangerous  it  woidd  be,  warm  as  he  then  was,  to  sit  exposed  so  long  to 
the  rain  in  a  boat,  entreated  of  him  to  go  back  the  whole  way  on  horse- 
back. To  this,  however,  Lord  Byron  would  not  consent;  but  said, 
laui^iingly,  ''I  should  mike  a  pretty  soldier, indeed,  if  I  were  to  care 
for  such  a  trifle."  They  accordingly  dismounted  and  got  into  the  boat 
asusual^ 

About  two  hours  after  his  return  home  he  was  seized  with  a  shud- 
dering, and  complained  of  a  fever  and  rheumatic  pains.  '<At  eight 
that  evening,"  says  Count  Gamba,  ^I  entered  his  room.  He  was 
lying  oa  a  sofa  restless  and  melancholy.  He  said  to  me,  '  I  suffer  a 
peat  deal  of  pain.    I  do  not  care  for  death,  but  these  agonies  I  cannot 

The  following  day  he  rose  at  his  accustomed  hour,— transacted 
business,  and  was  even  able  to  take  his  ride  in  the  olive  woods,  ac- 
compaoied,  as  usual,  by  his  long  train  of  Suliotes.  He  complained, 
however,  of  perpetual  shudderings,  and  had  no  appetite.  On  his 
return  home,  tie  remarked  to  Fletcher  that  his  saddle,  he  thought,  had 
not  been  peifectly  dried  since  yesterday's  wetting,  and  that  he  felt  him- 
self the  worse  for  it.  This  was  the  last  time  he  ever  crossed  the 
threshold  alive.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Finlay  and  Mn  MiUingen  called 
upon  him.  "  He  was  at  first,"  saysihe  latter  gentleman,  ^  gayer  than 
usual ;  but  on  a  sudden  became  pensive." 

On  the  evening  of  the  llth  his  fever,  which  was  pronounced  to  be 
rheumatic,  increased  ^  and  on  the  13th  he  kept  his  bed  all  day,  com* 
l^aining  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  taking  no  nounshm'snt  whatever. 
The  two  following  days,  thoudi  the  fever  had  apparently  diminished, 
he  became  still  more  weak,  and  suffered  much  from  pains  in  the  head. 

It  was  not  till  the  14th  that  his  physician.  Doctor  Bruno,  finding  the 
sudorifics  which  he  liad  hitherto  employed  to  be  unavailing,  began  to 
urge  upon  his  patient  the  necessity  of  being  bled.  Of  this,  however. 
Lord  Byron  would  not  hear.  He  had  evidently  but  little  reliance  on 
his  medical  attendant,  and  from  the  specimens  this  young  man  has 
since  given  of  his  intellect  to  the  world,  it  is,  indeed,  lamentable, — sup- 
posing skill  to  have  been,  at  this  moment,  of  any  avail, — that  a  life  so 
precious  should  have  been  intrusted  to  such  ordinary  hands.  *'It 
was  on  this  day,  I  think,"  says  Count  Gamba,  "  that,  as  I  was  sitting 
near  him  on  ms  sofa$  he  said  to  me,  *  I  was  afraid  I  was  lo»ng  my 
memory,  and,  in  order  to  try,  I  attempted  to  repeat  some  Latin  verses 
with  the  English  translation,  which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  recol- 
lect since  I  was  at  school.  I  remembered  them  all  except  the  last  word 
of  one  of  the  hexameters.'" 

To  the  faithful  Fletcher,  the  idea  of  his  master's  life  being  in  danger 
seems  to  have  occurred  some  days  before  it  struck  either  Count  Gamba 
or  the  physician.  So  little,  according  to  his  friend's  narrative,  had 
such  a  suspicion  crossed  Lord  Boron's  own  mind,  that  he  even  ex- 
pressed himself  **  rather  glad  of  his  fever,  as  it  might  cure  him  of  his 
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tendency  to  epilepsy.''  To  Fletcher,  however,  it  appears,  he  had  pio- 
'esaedy  more  Uian  once,  strong  doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  Ua  eomsfkuA 
being  so  slight  as  the  physician  seemed  to  suppose  it,  and  on  his  ser- 
Tant  renewing  his  entreaties  that  he  would  send  for  Doetor  Thomas  to 
Zante,  made  no  further  opposition;  thou^  still,  out  of  eoDBideratien 
for  those  gentlemen,  he  referred  him  on  the  subject  to  Doetor  Bubo 
and  Mr.  Millingen.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  adTantage  or 
satis&ction  of  uiis  step,  it  was  now  rendered  wholly  iapoanfale  by  ifce 
weather,— such  a  humcane  blowing  into  the  pott  that  not  asfaipcoidd 
get  out.  The  rain,  too,  descended  m  torrents,  and  between  the  floods 
on  the  land-side  and  the  sirocco  from  the  sea,  Missolon^  waa»  for  the 
moment,  a  pestilential  prison. 

It  was  at  this  Juncture  that  Mr.  Millingen  was,  Ibr  the  fint  time, 
according  to  his  own  account,  invited  to  attend  Lord  Byron  in  his 
medical  capacity^— his  visit  on  the  lOth  being  so  little,  as  be  states, 
professicmal,  that  be  did  not  even,  on  that  occasion,  feel  his  Undahip^s 
pulse.  The  great  object  for  which  he  was  now  called  in,  and  rather, 
It  would  seem,  by  Fletcher  than  Doctor  Bnmo,  was  for  the  pmposeof 
Joimog  his  representations  and  remonstianees  to  theirs,  and  prevailiiig 
uptm  ue  patient  to  snlEer  himself  to  be  bledy— an  operatiofn  now  be> 
come  absolutely  necessary  from  the  increase  of  the  fever,  and  which 
Doctor  Bruno  had,  for  the  last  two  days,  urged  in  vain. 

Holding  gentleness  to  be,  with  a  disposition  like  that  of  Byron,  tiie 
most  eiSsKstual  means  of  success,  Mr.  Bfilhngen  tried,  as  he  hhnself  teCs 
ns,  all  that  reasoning  and  persuasion  could  suggest  towards  attaining 
his  (rtgect.  But  his  eflbrts  were  fruitless: — ^Lord  Byron,  who  had  now 
become  moibidly  irritable,  replied  angrily,  but  still  with  afl  his  accus- 
tomed aeuteness  and  spirit,  to  the  physidan's  observations.  Of  all 
his  prejudices,  be  declared,  the  strongest  was  that  against  bleeding. 
His  mother  had  on  her  deathbed  obtained  from  him  a  promise  never 
to  consent  to  bein^  bled ;  and  whatever  aigmnent  nqght  be  prodoced, 
his  aversimi,  he  said,  was  stronger  than  reasoo.  ''Bmdes,  is  it  not,** 
heasked,  <*assertedbyDoetor  Reid, in  his  Essays, that lenitoiighter 
is  effected  by  tiie  lance  than  the  lancet— that  minute  instrument  of 
mighty  mischief !"  On  Mr.  Millengen  observing  that  this  remaik  re- 
lated to  fbe  treatment  of  nervous,  but  not  of  milammatory  complaints, 
he  rejoined,  in  an  angry  tone,  **  Who  is  nervous,  if  I  am  not!  And 
do  not  those  other  words  of  his,  too,  apply  to  my  case,  where  he  says 
that  drawing  blood  from  a  nervous  patient  is  like  loosening  the  choids 
of  a  musical  instrument,  whose  tones  already  fail  for  want  of  sufficient 
tension  %  Even  before  this  illness,  you  yourself  kilow  how  weak  and 
iiritable  I  had  become ; — and  bleeding,  by  increasing  this  state,  will  in- 
evitably kill  me.  Do  with  me  whatever  else  you  like,  but  bleed  me  you 
shall  not  I  have  had  several  inilammatoiy  fevers  in  my  life,  and  at 
an  age  when  more  robust  and  plethoric ;  yet  I  got  through  them  with- 
out bleeding.    This  time,  also,  will  I  take  my  chance.*** 

After  much  reasoning  and  repeated  entreaties,  Mr.  MiDinffen  at 
length  succeeded  in  obtaining  frt>m  him  a  promise,  that  should  he  feel 
his  fever  increase  at  night,  he  would  allow  Doctor  Bruno  to  bleed  him. 

During  this  day  he  had  transacted  business  and  received  several 
letters;  particularly  one  that  much  pleased  him  from  the  Turkish 

*  It  WM  daring  the  rame,  or  •ome  similajr  converMition,  that  lyr,  Bnino  tlio 
reports  bim  to  haye  said,  **  If  my  hour  is  come,  I  sh&U  die,  whether  I  loee  my 
blood  or  keep  it'' 
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Gavenor,  to  whom  he  had  sent  the  rdseued  pneoners,  and  who,  in  this 
eomnnuieatkm,  thanked  him  for  his  humane  interference,  and  re- 
qnested  a  repetition  of  it* 

In  the  eremng  he  convened  a  good  deal  with  Parry,  who  remained 
some  hoim  by  his  bedside.  **  He  sat  up  in  his  bedy^^says  this  officer, 
"'  and  W9S  then  cahn  and  collected.  He  talked  with  me  on  a  variety  of 
anbjects  connected  with  himself  and  his  family;  he  spoke  of  his  inten- 
tions as  to  Greece,  his  plans  for  the  campaign,  and  what  he  should 
nltimalely  do  for  that  country.  He  spoke  to  me  about  my  own  adven- 
tures. He  spoke  of  death  also  with  great  composure,  and  though  he 
did  not  believe  his  end  was  so  very  near,  there  was  somethingr  about 
him  so  serious  and  so  firm,  so  resigned  and  composed,  so  mfferent 
iiuin  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  seen  in  him,  that  my  mind  misgave 
me,  and  at  times  foreboded  Ms  speedy  dissolution." 

On  revisiting  his  patient  early  next  morning,  Mr.  Millingen  learned 
from  him,  that  having  passed,  as  he  thought,  on  the  whole,  a  better 
nigfat,  he  had  not  ccmsideTed  it  necessary  to  ask  Dr.  Bruno  to  bleed  him. 
miat  followed,  I  shall,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Millingen,  give  in  his  own 
words.*  ^  I  thought  it  my  duty  now  to  put  aside  aU  consideration  of 
his  feelingB,  and  to  declare  solemnly  to  him,  how  deeply  I  lamented  to 
see  Mm  trifie  thus  with  his  life,  and  show  so  little  resolution.  His 
pertinacions  leflisal  had  ahready,  I  stud,  caused  most  precious  time  to 
be  lost ;— but  few  hours  of  hope  now  remained,  and,  unless  he  sub- 
mitted immediately  to  be  bled,  we  could  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences.  It  was  true,  he  cared  not  for  life ;  but  who  could  assure  him 
tnat,  unless  he  changed  his  resdntioxi,  the  uncontrolled  disease  might 
not  operate  such  disorganization  in  his  i^tem  as  utterly  and  for  ever 
to  deprive  Mm  of  reason  V*-I  had  now  Mt  at  last  on  the  sensible  chord ; 
and,  partlr  annoyed  by  our  importunities,  partly  persuaded,  he  cast  at 
us  both  tne  fiercest  glance  of  vexation,  and,  throwing  out  his  aim, 
said,  M  the  angriest  tone,  '  There— you  are,  I  see,  a  d— d  set  of  butcherr 
—take  away  as  much  bloody  you  like,  but  have  done  with  it.' 

**  We  seized  the  moment,"  adds  Mr.  Millingen,  ^  and  drew  about  twenty 
oonees.  On  coagulating,  the  blood  presented  a  strong  bufiy  coat ;  yet 
the  relief  obtains  ^d  not  correspond  to  the  hopes  we  had  foimed, 
and  during  the  night  the  fever  became  stronger  than  it  had  been 
hitherto*  The  oeiestlessness  and  agitation  increased,  and  the  patient 
spoke  several  times  in  an  incdiierent  manner.** 

Oh  the  following  morning,  the  17th,  the  bleeding  was  repeated ;  for, 
although  the  rheumatic  symptoms  had  been  completely  removed,  the 
appearances  of  inflammation  on  the  brain  were  now  hourly  increasing. 
'  Count  Gamba,  who  had  not  for  the  last  two  days  seen  Mm,  being  con- 
fined to  his  own  apartment  by  a  sprained  ankle,  now  contrived  to 
reach  his  room.  ''His  countenance,**  says  tMs  gentieman,  ''at  once 
awakened  m  me  the  most  dreadful  suspicions.  He  was  verv  calm ; 
he  talked  to  me  in  the  kindest  manner  about  my  accident,  but  in  a 
hollow,  sepulchral  tone.  '  Take  care  of  your  foot,'  said  he ;  '  I  know 
by  experience  how  painfol  it  must  be.*  I  could  not  stay  near  his  bed : 
a  flood  of  tears  rushed  into  my  eyes,  and  I  was  obliged  to  withdraw.** 
Neither  Count  Gamba,  indeed,  nor  Fletcher,  appear  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently masters  of  themselves  to  do  much  else  than  weep  during  the 
remainder  of  tMs  afllictin^  scene. 

In  addition  to  the  bleedmg,  which  was  repeated  twice  on  the  17th, 

*  MS. — T\uB  ffonUemaa  is,  I  undeiBtand,  aboot  to  publish  the  Namtive 
fi'om  which  the  above  extract  ii  taken. 
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it  was  thought  right  also  to  apply  bliflten  to  Ab  soles  of  his  fiset. 
*<  When  on  the  point  of  putting  them  on,**  says  Mr.MillingMit  **  Lord 
Byron  asked  me  whether  it  would  answer  the  pjq[)Ose  to  appijr  both 
on  the  same  leg.  Guessing  immediately  the  mcUve  that  lea  him  to 
ask  this  question,  I  told  him  that  I  woold  place  them  above  tiie  knees. 
«Do80,*  he  replied." 

It  is  painful  to  dwell  on  such  details,— but  we  are  now  appcoadung 
the  close.  In  addition  to  most  of  those  sad  T&rieties  of  wretchedness 
which  surround  alike  the  grandest  and  humblest  deathbeds,  there  was 
also  in  the  scene  now  passing  around  the  dying  Byron  such  a  deme 
of  confusion  and  uncomfort  as  renders  it  doubly  dreary  to  contempute. 
There  having  been  no  person  invested,  since  his  illness,  with  authority 
orer  the  household,  neither  order  nor  quiet  was  maintained  in  his 
^[tartment.  Most  of  the  comforts  necessary  in  such  an  illnees  were 
wanting;  and  these  around  him,  either  unprepared  for  the  danger, 
were,  like  Bruno,  when  it  came,  bewildered  by  it;  or,  like  the  kind- 
hearted  Fletcher  and  Count  Gamba,  were  by  their  feelings  rendered 
no  less  helpless. 

^  In  all  the  attendants,**  says  Parry,  **  there  was  the  oAcioosiesB 
of  leal;  but  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  each  other's  langnage,  their 
zeal  only  added  to  the  confusion.  This  circumstance,  attd  the  want 
of  common  necessaries,  made  Lord  Byron's  apartment  such  a  picture 
of  distress  and  even  anguish  during  the  last  two  or  three  days  of  hw 
life,  as  I  never  before  beneld,  and  wish  never  asain  to  witness.** 

The  16th  being  Easter  day,— a  holyday  which  the  Greeks  celebrate 
by  firing  off  muskets  and  artillery,— it  was  apprehended  that  this  noise 
might  be  ii\jurious  to  Lord  Byron ;  and,  as  a  means  of  attracting  away 
the  crowd  from  the  neighbouihootl,  th^i  artillery  brigade  was  marched 
out  by  Parry,  to  exercise  their  guns  at  some  distance  from  the  town; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  town-«uard  patrolled  the  streets,  and 
informing  die  people  of  the  danger  of  their  benefactor  entreated  them 
to  preserve  all  possible  quiet. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Lord  Byron  rose  and  went  into 
the  adjoining  room.  He  was  able  to  walk  across  the  chamber,  lean- 
ing on  his  servant  Tita;  and,  when  seated,  asked  for  a  book,  which 
the  servant  brought  him.  AAer  reading,  however,  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  found  himself  faint;  and,  again  taking  Tita's  arm,  tottered  into  the 
next  room  and  returned  to  bed. 

At  this  time  the  physicians,  becoming  still  more  alarmed,  expressed 
a  wish  for  a  consultation;  and  proposed  calling  in,  without  delay. 
Dr.  Freiber,  the  medical  assistant  of  Mr.  Millingen,  and  Luca  Vaya,  a 
Greek,  the  physician  of  Mavrocordato.  On  hearing  this.  Lord  Byron 
at  first  refused  to  see  them ;  but  being  informed  that  Mavrocordato 
advised  it,  he  said, — **  Very  well,  let  them  come ;  but  let  them  look  at 
me  and  say  nothing.**  This  t]iey  promised,  and  were  admitted ;  but 
when  one  of  them,  on  feeling  us  pulse,  showed  a  wish  to  sp^k — 
"Recollect,"  he  said,  "your  promise,  and  go  away.'* 

It  was  after  this  consultation  of  the  physiciaos*  that,  as  it  appeared 
to  Count  Gamba,  Lord  Byron  was,  for  the  first  time,  aware  of  his  ap- 
proaching end.  Mr.  Millingen,  Fletcher,  and  Tita,  had  been  standing 
round  liis  bed ;  but  the  two  first,  unable  to  restrain  their  tears,  left  the 
room.  Tita  also  wept ;  but,  as  Byron  held  his  hand,  could  not  retire. 
He,,  howevet;  turned  away  his  face ;  while  Byron,  looking  at  him 
steadily,  said,  half  smiling, "  Oh  quests  e  una  bella  scena."    He  ti^en 

*  For  Mr.  Millingcn's  accoant  of  this  consultation,  see  Appendioc 
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seemed  to  reflect  a  moment,  and  exclaimed,  ''Call  Parry.''  Almost 
immediately  afterward,  a  fit  of  delirium  ensued;  and  he  began  to  talk 
wildly,  as  if  he  were  mounting  a  breach  in  an  assault,-— calling  out, 
half' in  English,  half  in  Italian,  '^  Forwards— -forwards— courage — ^fol- 
low my  example,*'  &c.  &c. 

On  comine  again  to  himself,  he  asked  Fletcher,  who  had  then  re- 
turned into  the  room,  ''whether  he  had  sent  for  Doctor  Thomas,  as  he 
desired  ?7  and  the  servant  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  repliedy 
"You  have  done  rights  for  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me."  He  had,  a  short  time  before,  with  that  kind  consideration 
for  those  about  him  which  was  one  of  the  great  sources  of  their  lasting 
attachment  to  him,  said  to  Fletcher,  "  I  am  afraid  you  and  Tita  will  be 
ill  with  sitting  up  night  and  day."  It  was  now  evident  that  he  knew  he 
was  dyin^;  and  between  his  anxiety  to  make  his  servant  understand 
his  last  wishes,  and  the  nq)id  failure  of  his  powers  of  utterance,  a  most 
painful  scene  ensued.  On  Fletcher  asking  whether  he  should  biing 
pen  and  paper  to  take  down  his  words — ^  Oh  no,"  he  replied— *' there 
is  no  time — ^it  is  now  nearly  over.    Go  to  my  «ister — ^tell  her— go  to 

Lady  Byron— you  will  see  ner,  and  say ^    Here  his  voice  faltered, 

and  became  gradually  indistinct ;  notwithstanding  which  he  continued 
still  to  mutter  to  himself,  for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  with  much  ear- 
nestness of  manner,  but  in  such  a  tone  that  only  a  few  words  could  be 
distinguished.  These,"  too,  were  only  names,— "Augusta" — ^"Ada" 
— ^"Hobhouse" — "  Kinnaird."  He  then  said,  "  Now,  i  have  told  3rDu 
all."  "  My  lord,"  replied  Fletcher,  "  I  have  not  nuderstood  a  word 
your  lordship  has  been  saying."  '*  Not  understand  me?"  exclaimed 
Lord  Byron,  with  a  look  oi  the  utmost  distress, "  what  a  pity*! — then  it 
is  too  late,  all  is  over."  "  I  hope  not,"  answered  Fletcher;  "but  the 
Lord's  will  be  done."  "  Yes,  not  mine,"  said  Shnron.  He  then  tried 
to  utter  a  few  words,  of  which  none  were  inteUigible,  except  **  my 
sister— ^my  child." 

The  decision  adopted  at  the  consultation  had  been,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Millingen  and  Dr.  Freiber,  to  administer  to  the  x>&tient 
a  strong  antispasmodic  potion,  which,  while  it  produced  sleep,  but 
hastened,  perhaps,  death.  In  order  to  persuade  him  into  taking  this 
draught,  Mr.  Parry  was-  sent  for,*  and,  without  any  difficulty,  induced 
him  to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls.  "  When  he  took  my  Imnd,"  says 
Parry,  "  I  found  his  hands  were  deadly  cold.  With  the  assistance  of 
Tita  I  endeavoured  gently  to  create  a  little  warmth  in  them ;  and  also 
loosened  the  bandage  which  viras  tied  round  his  head.  Till  this  was 
done  he  seemed' in  great  pain,  clenched  his  hands  at  times,  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  uttered  the  ItaUan  exclamation  of '  Ah  Christi !'  He  bore  the 
loosening  of  the  band  passively,  and,  after  it  was  loosened,  shed  tears ; 
then  taking  my  hand  again,  uttered  a  faint  good  n'.ght,  and  sunk  into 
a  sliunber." 

In  about  half  an  hour  he  again  awoke,  when  a  second  dose  of  the 
strong  infusion  was  administered  to  him.  "  From  those  about  him," 
says  Count  Gamba,  who  was  not  able  to  bear  this  scene  himself  "  1 
collected  that,  either  at  this  time,  or  in  his  former  interval  of  reason* 
he  could  be  understood  to  say — *  Poor  Greece !— poor  town !— my  poor 

*  From  this  circumstance,  as  well  us  from  the  terms  in  which  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Byron,  it.  is  plain  that  this  person  had,  by  his  blunt,  practical 
good  sense,  acquired  far  more  influence  over  his  lordship's  mind  than  was  pos- 
sessed by  any  of  the  other  persons  about  him. 
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serrants  f  AlM»  *  Why  was  I  not  aware  of  this  aooaetV  and  '  My 
hour  is  coma  l-^I  do  not  care  for  death—bat  why  did  I  not  go  borne 
before  I  came  here  T'  At  another  time  he  said,  <  There  are  thingB 
which  make  the  wmld  dear  to  me  [lb  kueio  gwtlehe  earn  d£  caro  fu( 
flfiofMJo];  for  the  rest,  I  am  content  to  die.'  He  spoke  also  of  Greece, 
aayingi  *  I  hare  giren  her  my  time,  my  means,  my  healtli— and  now  I 
give  her  my  life!— -what  codfd  Ido  more?"^ 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  this  day  when  he  said, 
''Now  I  shall  go  to  sleep;  and  then  tfoning  lomd  feu  into  that  afami- 
ber  from  which  he  never  awoke.  For  the  next  twenty-foor  hotDS  he 
lay  im^Mble  of  either  aense  or  motimv-^with  the  exception  o(  now 
and  ti^n,  alight  symptoms  of  sufibcation,  daring  whifm  his  eervaat 
raised  his  head<— and  at  a  quarter  past  six  o^cloek  on  the  foDowing 
day,  tiie  Idth.  he  was  seen  to  open  his  eyes  and  immediately  rinit  them 
again.    The  pbysieiails  felt  his  pidse-^ne  was  no  more ! 

To  attempt  to  describe  how  the  intelli^nce  of  this  sad  event  acmdE 
upon  all  heaits  would  be  as  dUftcuh  as  it  is  siqierfiuoas.  1^  whom 
the  whole  worid^was  to  mourn,  had  on  the  tears  of  Greece  peculiar 
claim,— «8  it  was  at  her  feet  he  now  laid  dowto  the  harvest  or  such  a 
life  of  fame.  To  the  people  of  Missolonghi,  who  first  felt  the  shock 
ttiaft  was  sooa  to  spread  toroodi  all  Europe,  the  event  seemed  almost 
incredible.  It  was  but  the  other  day  tiiat  he  had  come  among  than* 
radiant  with  renown,— inspiring  faith,  by  his  very  name,  in  Aosemiia^ 
cles  of  success  that  were  about  to  spring  fortk  at  the  tonch  of  his 
ever-powerful  genius.  All  this  had  now  vanished,  like  a  short  dream : 
—nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  poor  Greeks,  to  whom  his  coming  had 
been  such  a  i^ory,  and  who,  on  the  last  evening  of  his  life,  thronged 
the  streets,  inquiring  as  to  his  state,  should  regard  the  thunderstorm 
which,  at  the  moment  he  died,  broke  over  the  town,  as  the  signal  of 
his  doom, and,  in  tiieir  anparstitioas  grief,  cry  to  each  other,  ''The 
great  man  is  gone !"! 

Prince  Mavrocoidato,  who  of  all  best  knew  and  feh  the  extent 
of  his  country's  loss,  and  who  had  to  mourn  doiA)ly  the  friend  of 
Greece  and  of  himself,  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  issoed  this  melan- 
choly Prodamation. 


''PROVISIONAL  GOVERNlfENT  OF  WESTERN  GREECE. 
''ART.  I18S. 

**  Hie  present  day  of  festivity  and  rejoicmg  has  become  one  of  sor- 
row and  of  mourning.  The  Lord  Noel  Byron  departed  this  life  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days;  hjs  death  being 
caused  by  an  inflammatory  fever.  Such  ws^s  the  effect  of  his  lordship's 
illness  oa  the  public  mind,  diat  all  classes  had  forgotten  their  usual 
recreaticms  of  Easter,  even  before  the  afflicting  event  was  appre- 
hended. 

**•  The  loss  of  this  illostrious  individual  isimdoubtedly  to  be  deplored 
by  all  Greece ;  but  it  must  be  more  especially  a  subject  of  lamentation 

*  It  11  but  right  to  remind  the  rMd«r,  that  for  the  eajings  here  attributed  to 
Lord  Byron,  however  natural  and  porobaUe  they  mar  appear,  there  \a  not  ex- 
^>rUy  the  eame  anlhority  of  credible  witneMot  by  which  all  the  othor  detstb  I 


ve  given  of  his  last  houn  are  supported. 

t  Pany's  *«  Last  Days  of  Lord  Byron,»»  p.  188. 
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at  Missolonglu,  where  his  generosity  has  been  so  conspicuously  dis- 
played, and  of  which  he  had  even  become  a  citizen,  with  the  further 
determination  of  participating  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  war. 

"Everybody  is  acquainted  with  the  beneficent  acts  of  his  lordsliip, 
and  none  can  cease  to  hail  his  name  as  that  of  a  real  benefactor. 

"  Until,  therefore,  the  final  determination  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment be  known,  and  by  virtue  ol  the  powers  with  which  it  has  been 
pleased  to  invest  me,  I  hereby  decree, 

"  1st.  To-morrow  morning,  at  daylight,  thirty-seven  minute  guns 
will  be  fired  from  the  Grand  Battery,  being  the  number  which  corres- 
ponds with  the  age  of  the  illustrious  deceased. 

"2d.  All  the  pfoblic  o£9ces,  even  the  tribunals,  are  to  remain  closed 
for  three  successive  days. 

"  3d.  All  the  shops,  except  those  in  which  provisions  or  medicines 
are  sold,  will  also  be  shut ;  and  it  is  strictly  enjoined  that  every  species 
of  pid>lic  amusement,  and  other  demonstrations  of  festivity  at  Easter, 
shall  be  suspended. 

^  4th.  A  general  mourning  will  be  observed  for  twenty-one  days. 

"  5th.  Prayers  and  a  funeral  service  are  to  be  offered  up  in  all  the 
churches. 

(Signed)  "A.  Mavhocordato. 

"GsoBSE  Pbawis,  Secretary. 
**  Given  at  Missolonghi, 

this  19th  day  of  April,  1834." 

Similar  honours  were  paid  to  his  memory  at  many  other  places 
through  Greece.  At  Salona,  where  the  Congress  had  assembled,  his 
soul  was  pra3red  for  in  the  church ;  after  which  the  whole  garrison  and 
the  citizens  went  out  into  the  plain,  where  another  religrous  ceremony 
took  place,  under  the  shade  of  the  olive-trees.  This  being  concluded, 
itf-  troops  fired;  and  an  oration,  full  of  the  warmest  praise  and  grati- 
vude,  was  pronounced  by  the  High  Priest. 

When  such  was  the  veneration  shown  towards  him  by  strangers, 
what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  his  near  associates  and  attend- 
ants t  Let  one  speak  for  aU : — ^"  He  died,"  says  Count  Gamba,  "  in  a 
strange  land,  and  among  strangers;  but  more  loved,  more  sincerely 
wept,  he  never  could  have  been,  wherever  he  had  breathed  his  last. 
Such  was  the  attachment,  mingled  with  a  sort  of  reverence  and  en- 
thusiasm, with  which  he  inspired  those  around  him,  that  there  was  not 
one  of  us  who  would  not,  for  his  sake,  have  willingly  encountered  any 
danger  in  the  world." 

Colonel  Stanhope,  whom  the  sad  intelligence  reached  at  Salona, 
thus  writes  to  the  Committee :—"  A  courier  has  just  arrived  from  the 
Chief  Scalza.  Alas!  all  our  fears  ar?  realized.  Tlie  soul  of  Byron 
has  taken  its  last  flight.  England  has  lost  her  brightest  genius,  Greece 
her  noblest  friend.  To  console  them  for  tlie  loss,  he  has  left  behind 
tlie  emanations  of  his  splendid  mind.  If  Byron  had  faults,  he  had 
redeeming  virtues  too — he  sacrificed  his  comfort,  fortune,  health,  and 
life,  to  the  cause  of  an  oppre83ed  nation.    Honoured  be  his  memory !" 

Mr.  Trelawney,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Missolonghi  at  the  time, 
describes  as  follows  the  manner  in  which  he  first  heard  of  his  friend's 
death : — "  With  all  my  anxiety  I  could  not  get  here  before  the  third  day. 
It  was  the  second,  after  having  crossed  the  first  great  torrent,  that  I 
met  some  soldiers  from  Missolonghi.  I  had  let  them  all  pass  me,  ere 
I  had  resolution  enough  to  inquire  the  news  from  Missolong^hi.    T  then 
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rode  back,  and  demanded  of  a  straggler  the  news.  I  heard  nothinf 
more  than — Lord  Byron  is  dead, — and  I  proceeded  on  in  giooonr 
silence."  The  writer  adds,  after  detailing  the  particulais  of  the  poet^ 
iiliiess  and  death,  **  Your  pardon,  Stanhope,  that  I  have  thus  tnnied 
aside  from  the  great  cause  in  which  I  am  embarked.  But  this  is  no 
private  grief.    The  world  has  lost  its  greatest  man ;  I  my  best  friend.' 

Among  his  servants,  the  same  feeling  of  sincere  ffrief  prevailed  :— 
**  I  have  in  my  possession,"  says  Mr.  Hoppner,in  the  Notices  with  which 
he  has  favoured  me, ''  a  letter  written  by  his  gondolier  Tita,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Venice,  giving  an  account  to  his  paunents  of  his 
master's  decease.  Of  this  event  the  poor  fellow  speaks  in  the  most 
aflecting  manner,  telling  them  that  in  Lord  Bjrron  he  had  lost  a  father 
rather  than  a  master;  and  expatiating  upon  the  indulgence  with  whick 
he  had  always  treated  his  domestics,  and  the  care  he  ezpreseed  Cor 
their  comfort  and  welfare.*' 

His  valet  Fletcher,  too,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mnnay,  announcing  the 
event,  says,  "  Please  to  excuse  all  defects,  for  I  scarcely  know  what  1 
either  say  or  do ;  for,  after  twenty  years*  service  with  my  lord,  he  was 
more  to  me  than  a  father,  and  I  am  too  much  distressed  to  now  give  a 
correct  account  of  ever^  particular.** 

lu  speaking  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  friends  of  Greece  by  this 
event,  Mr.  Trelawney  says : — ^  I  think  Bjrron's  name  was  the  great 
-means  of  getting  the  loan.  A  Mr*  Marshall,  with  £8000  per  annum, 
was  as  far  as  Corfu,  and  turned  back  on  hearing  of  Lord  Byron's  death. 
Thousands  of  people  were  flocking  here ;  some  had  arrived  as  far  as 
Corfu,  and  hearing  of  his  death,  confessed  they  came  out  to  devote 
their  fortunes,  not  to  the  Greeks,  or  from  interest  in  the  canse,  but  to 
the  noble  poet ;  and  the  *'  Pilgrim  of  Eternity**  having  departed,  they 
turned  back.**t 

The  funeral  ceremony  which,  on  account  of  the  rains,  had  been 
postponed  for  a  day,  took  place  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Mis- 
solonghi,  on  the  23d  of  April,  and  is  thus  feelingly  described  by  an 
eye-witnesa. 

^  In  the  midst  of  his  own  brigade,  of  the  troops  of  the  Govenmient, 
and  of  the  whole  population,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  officers  of  his 
corps,  relieved  occasionally  by  other  Greeks,  the  most  precious  por- 
tion of  his  honoured  remains  were  carried  to  the  church,  where  lie  the 
bodies  of  Marco  Bozzari  and  of  General  Normann.  There  we  laid 
them  down :  the  coffin  was  a  rude,  ill-ccMistructed  chest  of  wood;  a 
black  mantle  served  for  a  pall  i  and  over  it  we  placed  a  helmet  and  a 

*  The  title  given  by  Shelley  to  Lord  Byrcti  in  his  Elegy  on  the  death  of 
Keats. 

'<  The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fione 
Over  hit  living  head  like  heaven  is  bent 
An  early  hat  enduring  monument, 
Came  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  I 


t  Parry,  too,  mentions  an  instance  to  the  same  effect: — ^'^ While  I  was  on 
the  quarantine  house  at  Zante,  a  gentleman  called  on  me,  and  made  nomeroot 
inquiries  as  to  I^rd  Byron.  He  said  he  was  only  one  of  fourteen  T!T>giiah  gen- 
tlemen,  then  at  Ancona,  who  had  sent  him  on  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  onlj 
waited  his  return  to  come  and  join  Lord  Byron.  They  were  to  n>nn  a  mounted 
cuazd  for  him,  and  meant  to  devote  their  personal  services  and  their  incomes  to 
the  Greek  cause.  On  hearing  of  Ijord  Byron's  death,  however,  they  tuiiied 
bnck." 
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sword*  and  a  crown  of  laurel.  But  no  funeral  pomp  could  have  left 
the  impression,  nor  spoken  the  feelings,  of  this  simple  ceremony.  The 
wretcbedness  and  desolation  of  the  place  itself;  the  wild  and  half 
civilized  warriors  around  us ;  their  deep-felt,  unaffected  grief ;  the  fond 
recollections;  the  disappointed  hopes ;  the  anxieties  and  sad  presenti- 
ments which  might  be  read  on  every  countenance — ^all  contributed  to 
form  a  scene  more  moving,  more  truly  affecting,  than  perhaps  was  evef 
before  witnessed  round  the  grave  of  a  great  man. 

♦'  "When  the  funeral  service  was  over,  we  left  the  bier  in  the  middle 
of  the  church,  where  it  remained  imtil  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  and 
was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  his  own  brigade.  The  church  was 
crowded  without  cessation  by  ihose  who  came  to  honour  and  to  regret 
the  benefactor  of  Greece.  In  the  evening  of  the  23d,  the  bier  was 
privately  carried  back  by  his  officers  to  his  own  house.  The  coffin 
was  not  closed  till  the  29tn  of  the  month.  Immediately  after  his  death, 
his  countenance  had  an  air  of  calmness,  mingled  with  a  severity,  that 
seemed  gradually  to  soften ;  for  when  I  took  a  last  look  of  him,  the 
ei^ression,  at  least  to  my  eyes,  was  truly  sublime." 

We  have  seen  how  decidedly,  while  in  Italy,  Lord  Byron  expressed 
his  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  his  remains  resting  upon  English  ground ; 
and  the  injunctions  he  so  frequently  gave  to  Mr.  Hoppner  on  tms  point 
show  his  wishes  to  have  been, — ^at  least  during  that  period, — sincere. 
With  one  so  changing, -however,  in  his  impulses,  it  was  not  too  much 
to  take  for  gnrnted  that  the  far  more  cordial  feeling  entertained  l)y  him 
towards  his  countrymen  at  Cephalonia,  would  have  been  followed  by 
a  correspondent  change  in  this  antipathy  to  England  as  a  last  resting- 
place.  It  is,  at  all  events,  fortunate,  that  by  no  such  spleen  of  the 
moment  has  his  native  country  been  deprived  of  her  natural  right  to 
enshrine  within  her  own  bosom  one  of  the  noblest  of  her  dead,  and  to 
atone  for  any  wrong  she  may  have  inflicted  upon  him,  while  living, 
by  making  his  tomb  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  her  sons  through  all  ages. 
By  Colonel  Stanhope  and  others,  it  was  suggested  that,  as  a  tribute 
to  the  land  he  celebrated  and  died  for,  his  remains  should  be  deposited 
at  Athens,  in  the  Temple  of  Theseus ;  and  the  Chief  Odysseus  des- 
patched an  express  to  Missolonghi  to  enforce  this  wish.  On  the  part 
of  the  town,  too,  in  which  he  breathed  his  last,  a  similar  request  nad 
been  made  by  the  citizens,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  so  far  to  ac- 
cede to  their  desires  as  to  leave  with  them,  for  interment,  one- of  the 
vessels  in  which  his  remains,  after  embalmment,  were  enclosed. 

The  first  step  taken,  before  any  decision  as  to  its  ultimate  disposal, 
was  to  have  tne  body  conveyed  to  Zante ;  and  every  facility  having 
been  afforded  by  the  Resident,  Sir  Frederick  Stoven,  in  providing  and 
sending  transports  to  Missolonghi  for  that  purpose,  on  the  morning  of 
the  2d  of  May  the  remains  were  embarked,  under  a  mournful  salute 
from  the  guns  of  the  fortress : — ^  How  different,"  says  Count  Gamba, 
"  from  that  which  had  welcomed  the  arrival  of  Byron  only  four  months 
ago  I" 

At  Zante  the  determination  was  taken  to  send  the  body  to  England ; 
and  the  brig  Florida,  which  had  just  arrived  there  with  the  first  mstal- 
ment  of  the  loan,  was  engaged  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Blaquiere,  under 
whose  care  this  first  portion  of  the  loan  had  come,  was  also  the  bearer 
of  a  commission  for  the  due  management  of  its  disposal  in  Greece,  in 
which  Lord  Byron  was  named  as  the  principal  Commissioner.  The 
same  ship,  however,  that  brought  this  honourable  mark  of  confidence 
was  to  return  with  him  a  corpse.    To  Colonel  Stanhope,  who  was 
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then  al  Zaiiie»  on  lu9  way  hiniie  ward,  was  intrusted  the  charge  oflm 
illoBtiioin  coU«Bf«e*8  rooiauia;  and  on  the  86th  of  Maybe  embaifted 
with  them  on  board  the  Florida  for  England. 

In  the  letter  which,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Downs,  June  2Wi,  ttus 
sentleman  addressed  to  Lord  Byron's  executors,  there  is  the  following 
paasaire :— ^  With  respect  to  the  funeral  ceremony,  I  am  of  opmion 
that  his  lordship's  family  should  be  immediately  consulted,  and  that 
sanction  riiould  be  obtained  for  the  public  burial  of  his  body  either  m 
the  great  Abbey  or  Cathedral  of  London.*'  It  has  been  asserted,  and  I 
fear  too  truly,  that  on  some  intimation  of  the  wish  suggested  in  this 
last  sentence  being  conveyed  to  one  of  those  reverend  persons  who 
have  the  honoursof  the  Abbey  at  their  disposal,  such  an  answer  was 
retonied  as  left  but  little  doubt  that  a  refusal  would  be  the  result  of  any 
mora  regular  application.*  ,,,.«•   «rMi.       t       , 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  the  poet  Hafez,  m  Sur  Wilbam  Jones's 
Life,  which,  in  reporting  this  instance  of  illiberality,  recure  naturaUy 
to  the  memory.  After  the  death  of  the  great  Persian  bard,  some  of 
the  religious  among  hie  countrymen  protested  strongly  against  allow- 
ing lo  lum  the  right  of  sepulture,  alleging,  as  then"  objection,  the  licea- 
tiousness  of  his  poetir.  After  much  controversy,  it  was  agreed  to 
leave  the  decision  of  the  question  to  a  mode  of  divination,  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  Persians,  which  consisted  in  opening  the  poet's  book 
St  random  and  taking  the  first  verses  that  occurred.  They  happened 
lobeltiese: 

**  Ob  turn  not  coldly  from  the  poet's  bier 

Nor  check  the  sacred  drops  by  Pity  given; 
For  though  in  sin  his  body  slumbereth  here. 
His  soul,  absolved,  already  wings  to  heaven." 

These  lines,  saj^  the  legend,  were  looked  upon  as  a  divine  decree; 
the  reliflionists  no  longer  enforced  their  objections,  and  the  remains  of 
the  baiS  were  left  to  take  their  quiet  sleep  by  that  "*  sweet  bower  of 
if  oeellay**  which  he  had  so  often  celebrated  in  his  verses 

Were  oar  Byron's  right  of  sepulture  to  be  decided  in  the  same  man- 
ner, how  few  are  there  of  his  pages,  thus  taken  at  hazard,  that  would 
not,  by  some  genial  touch  or  sjrmpathy  with  virtue,  some  glowing 
tribute  to  the  bright  works  of  God,  or  some  gush  of  natural  devotion 
more  affecting  tluun  any  homily,  give  him  a  title  to  admission  into  the 
purest  temple  of  which  Christian  Charity  ever  held  the  guardianship. 

Let  the  decision,  however,  of  these  reverend  authorities  have  been, 
finally,  what  it  might,  it  was  the  wish,  as  is  understood,  of  Lord  B3rron'5 
dearest  relative  to  have  his  remains  laid  in  the  family  vault  at  Huck- 
nell,  near  Newstead.  On  being  landed  from  the  Florute,  the  body  had, 
under  the  direction  of  his  lordship's  executors,  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Mr. 
Hanson,  been  removed  to  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  in  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  where  it  lay  in  state  during  Friday  and 
Saturday,  the  9th  and  10th  of  July,  and  on  the  following  Monday  the 
funeral  procession  took  place.  Leaving  Westminster  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  m<miing,  attendsa  by  most  of  his  lordship's  personal  friehdsand 

*  A  foraier  Dean  of  Wettmintter  went  so  far,  we  know,  in  his  acnxples,  as 
to  exclude  an  ^taph  horn  the  Abbey,  because  it  contained  the  name  of  Miltoa : 
— *^  a  name,  in  his  opinion,"  says  Johnson,  ^  too  detestable  to  be  lead  on  the 
wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to  demotion." — Life  of  Milton. 
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by  the  carriages  of  sevehd  persons  of  rank,  it  proceeded  through  Tarious 
streets  of  the  metropolis  towards  the  North  Soad.  At  Pancras  Church, 
the  ceremonial  of  the  procession  being  at  an  end,  the  carriages  re- 
turned ;  and  the  hearse  continued  its  way,  by  slow  stages,  to  Not- 
tingham. 

It  was  on  Friday  the  leth  of  July  that,  in  the  small  Tillage  church 
of  Hucknell,  the  last  duties  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  Byron,  by 
depositing  them  close  to  those  of  Ids  mother,  in  the  family  yault. 
Exactly  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  in  the  preceding  year,  he 
had  said,  it  will  be  recollected,  deroondingly,  to  Count  Gamba,  ^  Where 
shall  we  be  in  another  year  ?**  The  gentleman  to  whom  this  fore- 
boding speech  was  addressed  paid  a  visit,  some  months  aifter  the  inter- 
ment, to  Hucknell,  and  was  much  struck,  as  I  have  heard,  on  approach- 
ing the  village,  by  the  strong  likeness  it  seemed  to  him  to  bear  to  his 
lost  friend's  melancholy  deaw-place,  Missolonghi. 

On  a  tablet  of  white  marble  in  the  chancel  of  the  choreh  of  Hucknell 
is  the  following  inscription : — 

nr  THS  VA,17LT  BmSATB, 

WHERE  MASn  OF  HIS  AMOISTOBS  AHD  100  BfOTBIR  AEE 

WWiEDf 

LIK  TBI  HBMAINS  Or 

GEORGE  GORDON  NOEL  BYRON, 

LOBD  BTBOH,  Or  ROCHDALB, 

IH  TRB  COUHTT  OF  LA19CASTKB, 

THE  AUTHMt  OF  ^<3BLDK  HABOLD's  PILOBUIAM.'' 

HE  WAS  BORN  IN  LONDON  ON  THE 

22d  or  JANUARY,  1788. 

HE  DISD  AT  WmOLOWma,  IN  WE8TEBM  OREECE,  ON  THE 

19th  or  APRIL,  1824, 

ENGAGED  IN  TBB  CH.0BI0U8  ATTEMPT  TO  RHBTORB  THAT 
COnmiT  TO  HER  ANCIENT  rSCEDOM  AND  RENOWN. 


HIS  SISTER,  THE  HONOURAMJB 

AUGUSTA  MARIA  LEIGH, 

PLAOBH  TmS  TABLET  TO  BIS  MEMORV. 

From  among  the  tributes  that  have  been  offered,  in  prose  and  vmse, 
and  in  almost  every  language  of  Europe,  to  his  memory,  I  shall  select 
two  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  peculiar  notice,  as  being,  one  of 
them, — so  far  as  my  limited  scholarship  will  allow  me  to  Judge, — a 
simj^  and  happy  imitation  of  those  laudatory  inscriptions  with  which 
the  Greece  of  other  times  honoured  the  tombs  of  her  heroes,  and  the 
other  as  being  the  production  of  a  pen,  once  engaged  controversially 
against  Bjrron,  but  not  the  less  reaay,  as  these  affecting  verses  prove, 
to  offer  the  homage  of  a  manly  sorrow  and  admiration  at  his  grave. 


*Af»y<xftif  xpoydiruv  sbytvittv  iptrAg. 
T6v  6  shdatiMvlot  foip*  iftfiwu,  Sawtp  Mhmtv 
Al*vdfneTe6w  yh^trtu  AMvaros.-^ 
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KUuc  tf^r  ^,  riciw.  x«^fr«y  lop ;  cte  Ire  MX>« 

CHILDE  HAROLD'S  LAST  PILGRIMAGE. 

BT  THX  KEY,  W.  L.  B0WLB8. 

**  So  oros  Childb  Harold  hib  labt  FiLORiMAeE ! — 
Upon  the  shores  of  Greece  he  stood,  and  cried 
'  LiBBETT  V  and  those  shores,  from  age  to  age 
Renowned,  and  Sparta's  woods  and  rocks,  replied 
*  liberty  V    But  a  Spectre,  at  his  side. 
Stood  mockinff ;— and  its  dart,  uplifting  high. 
Smote  him :— 4ie  sank  to  earth  in  life's  fair  pride : 
Spuita  !  thy  rocks  then  heard  another  cry, 

Ai^  old  nissus  sigh'd— *  Die,  generous  exile,  die  V 

^I  will  not  ask  sad  Pity  to  deplore 

His  wayward  errors,  who  thus  early  died: 

Still  less,  CmLDB  Habold,  now  thou  art  no  more, 

WiU  I  say  aught  of  genius  misapplied ; 

Of  the  past  slmdows  of  thy  spleen  or  pride : — 

But  I  wUl  bid  th'  Arcadian  cypress  ware. 

Pluck  the  ereen  laurel  from  Peneus'  side, 

And  pray  uy  spirit  may  such  quiet  have, 
TluU  not  one  thought  unkind  be  murmur'd  o'er  thy  grave. 

*^  So  Habold  buds,  ik  Grbbcb,  his  pdxibimaob  ! — 
There  fitly  ending, — ^in  that  land  renown'd, 
Whose  mighty  genius  lives  in  Glory's  page, — 
He,  on  the  Muses'  consecrated  ground, 
Sinking  to  rest,  while  his  young  brows  are  bound 
With  their  unfading  wreath ! — ^To  bands  of  mirth. 
No  more  in  Tbmpe  let  the  pipe  resound! 
Harold,  I  follow  to  thy  place  of  birth 

The  slow  hearse — ^and  thy  last  sad  pilobimaob  on  earth. 

^'Slow  moves  the  plumed  hearse,  the  mourning  train, — 
I  mark  the  sad  procession  with  a  sigh. 
Silently  passing  to  that  village  fane, 
Where,  Harold,  thy  forefathers  mouldering  lie  $ — 

*  By  John  WUliams,  Eiq. — ^The  following  tiuulation  of  this  intcripCiai 
will  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  readeie : — 

**  Not  length  of  life — not  an  ilhutrioas  biith. 
Rich  with  the  noblest  blood  of  all  the  earth ;~ 
Naught  can  avail,  save  deeds  of  high  emprise. 
Oar  mortal  being  to  immortalize. 
Sweet  child  of  song,  thou  sleepest ! — ^neVr  again 
Shall  swell  the  notes  of  thy  melodious  strain : 
Yet,  with  thy  country  wailing  o*er  thy  urn, 
Pallas,  the  Muse,  Mans  Greece,  and  Freedom  moara." 

H.  H.  Jot. 
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There  sleeps  that  Momii,  who,  with  tearful  eye 
Pondering  the  fortunes  of  thy  early  road, 
Hung  o'er  the  slumbers  of  thine  infancy ; 
Her  Son,  released  from  mortal  labour's  load, 
Now  comes  to  rest,  with  her,  in  the  same  still  abode. 

"Bursting  Death's  silence— could  that  mother  speak— 
(Speak  when  the  earth  was  heap'd  upon  his  head) — 
In  thrilling,  but  with  hollow  accent  weak, 
She  thus  might  give  the  welcome  of  the  dead : — 
'  Here  rest,  my  son,  with  me ; — the  dream  is  fled  $ — 
The  motley  mask  and  the  great  stir  is  o'er : 
Welcome  to  me,  and  to  this  silent  bed. 
Where  deep  forgetfulness  succeeds  the  roar 

Of  Life,  and  uettu^  passions  waste  the  heart  no  more.' " 

By  his  Lordship's  Will,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appen- 
dix, he  bequeathed  to  his  executors,  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Leigh,  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of  all  his  real  estates 
at  Rochdale  and  elsewhere,  together  with  such  part  of  his  other  pro- 
perty as  was  not  settled  upon  Lady  Byron  and  his  daughter  Ada,  to 
be  by  Mrs.  Leiffh  enjoyed,  free  from  her  husband's  control,  during  her 
life,  and,  after  her  decease,  to  be  inherited  by  her  children. 

We  have  now  followed  to  its  close  a  life  which,  brief  as  was  its 
span,  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  have  comprised  within  itself  a  greater 
variety  of  those  excitements  and  interests  which  spring  out  of  the  deep 
workings  of  passion  and  of  inteUect  than  any  that  the  pen  of  biography 
has  ever  before  commemorated.  As  there  still  remain  among  the 
papers  of  my  friend  some  curious  gleanings  which,  though  in  the  abun- 
dance of  our  materials  I  have  not  hitherto  found  a  place  for  them,  are 
too  valuable  towards  the  illustration  of  his  character  to  be  lost,  I  shall 
here,  in  selecting  them  for  the  reader,  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
of  trespassing,  wr  the  last  time,  on  his  patience  with  a  few  general 
remarks. 

It  must  have  been  observed,  throughout  these  pages,  and  by  some, 
perhaps,  with  disappointment,  that  into  the  character  of  Lord  Byron, 
as  a  ik>et,  there  has  been  little,  if  any,  critical  examination ;  but  that, 
content  with  expressing  generally  die  delight  which,  in  common 
with  all,  I  derive  from  his  poetry,  I  have  left  the  task  of  analyzing 
the  sources  from  which  this  delight  springs  to  others.*  In  thus 
evading,  if  it  must  be  so  considered,  one  of  my  duties  as  a  biographer, 

*  It  may  be  making  too  light  of  criticlBm  to  say  with  Oray  that  **  even  a  bad 
verse  is  as  good  a  thing  or  better  than  the  best  observation  that  ever  was  made 
upon  it ;"  bat  there  are  sorely  few  tasks  that  appear  more  thankless  and  super- 
flaoos  than  that  of  following,  as  Criticism  sometimes  does,  in  the  rear  of  victo- 
rious  genius  (like  ihe  commentators  on  a  field  of  Blenheim  or  of  Waterloo), 
and  eitasx  labouring  to  point  out  to  us  tDhy  it  has  triumphed,  or  still  more  un- 
nro&tably  contending  that  it  ougrJu  to  have  failed.  The  Well-known  passage  of 
La  Bruyere,  whieh  even  Voltaire's  adulatory  application  of  it  to  some  work  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  has  not  spoiled  for  use,  puts  perhaps  in  its  true  point  of 
view  the  very  subordinate  rank  which  criticism  must  be  content  Lo  occupy  in 
the  train  of  suocessfbl  Genius  : — ^**Quand  une  lecture  vous  6\cve  resprit  et 
qu'elle  vous  inspire  des  sentimens  nobles,  ne  cherchez  pas  une  autre  rdgle  pour 
juger  de  Pouvrage ;  il  est  bon  et  fiiit  de  main  de  Touvrier :  La  Critique,  apres 
ca,  peat  s'exeicor  sor  les  petites  choses,  relever  quelques  expressions,  corrigcr 
des  phrases,  parler  de  syntaxei"  dec.  6cc, 
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I  have  been  influenced  no  lera  by  a  sense  of  my  own  iMfrtatade  for 
the  office  of  critic  than  by  recoUectini^  with  what  as9idBity,  through- 
out t}ie  whole  of  the  poet's  career,  every  new  riang  of  his  genius 
was  watched  from  the  neat  observatories  of  Criticism,  and  the  ever- 
changing  varieties  of  its  course  and  splendour  tracked  out  and  re- 
corded n^ith  a  degree  of  skill  and  minuteness  which  has  left  but  little 
for  succeeding  observers  to  discover.  It  is,  moreover,  into  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Lord  Byron  as  a  man,  not  distinct  from,  but 
forming,  on  the  contraiy,  the  best  illustration  of  his  diameter  as  a 
writer,  that  it  has  been  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  these  volumes 
to  inquire ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  them,  an]r  satisfactoiy  dew  has 
been  afforded  to  thoee  anomalieci,  moral  and  intelleetual.  which  lus 
life  exhibited,— still  more,  should  it  liave  been  the  effect  of  my  humble 
labours  to  clear  away  some  of  thoee  mists  thai  hung  round  my  friend, 
and  show  him,  in  most  respects,  as  worthy  of  love  as  he  was,  in  all, 
of  admiration,  then  will  the  chief  and  sole  aim  of  this  woik  have  been 
accomplished. 

Havmg  devoted  to  this  object  so  large  a  portion  of  my  own  aliaxe  ai 
these  pages,  and,  yet  more  fairly,  enabled  the  world  to  form  a  judg- 
ment for  itself,  by  placing  the  man,  in  his  own  person,  and  without 
disguise,  before  all  eyes,  there  would  seem  to  remain  now  but  an  easy 
duty  in  summing  up  the  various  points  of  his  character,  and,  out  of  t£e 
features,  already  separately  described,  combining  one  complete  por- 
trait. The  task,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  it  may  appear. 
Thpre  are  few  characters  in  which  a  near  acquaintance  does  not 
enable  us  to  discover  some  one  leading  principle  or  passion  consistent 
enough  in  its  operations  to  be  taken  confidently  into  account  in  any 
estimate  of  the  aisposition  in  which  they  are  found.  Like  those  points 
in  the  human  face,  or  figure,  to  which  all  its  other  proportions  are 
referable,  there  is  in  most  minds  some  one  governing  inficence,  from 
which  chicfiy, — though,  of  course,  biassed  on  some  occ^ons  by 
others, — all  its  various  impulses  and  tendencies  will  be  found  to  ra- 
diate. In  Lord  Byron,  however,  this  sort  of  pivot  of  character  was 
almost  wholly  wanting.  Governed  as  he  was  at  different  moments  by 
totally  different  passions,  and  impelled  sometimes,  as  during  his  short 
access  of  parsimony  in  Italy,  by  springs  of  action  never  before  de- 
veloped in  ni3  nature,  in  him  this  simple  mode  of  tracing  character  to 
its  sources  must  be  often  wholly  at  fault ;  and  if,  as  is  not  impossible, 
in  tryine  to  solve  the  strange  variances  of  his  mind,  I  should  myself 
be  found  to  have  fallen  into  contradictions  and  inconsistencies,  the 
extreme  difiicuUy  of  analyzing,  without  dazzle  or  bewilderment,  such 
an  unexampled  complication  of  qualities  must  be  admitted  as  my  excuse. 

So  various,  indeed,  and  contradictory  were  his  attributes,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  that  he  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  not  one,  but 
many;  nor  would  it  be  any  great  exaggeration  of  the  tnith  to  say, 
that  out  of  the  mere  partition  of  the  properties  of  his  single  mind  a 
plurality  of  characters,  all  different  and  all  vigorous,  might  have  been 
furnished.  It  was  this  multiform  aspect  exhibited  by  him  that  led  the 
world,  during  his  short  wondrous  career,  to  compare  him  with  that 
medley  host  of  personages,  almost  all  differing  from  each  other,  which 
lie  thus  playfully  enumerates  in  one  of  his  Journals : — 

"  I  have  been  thinkinff  over,  the  other  day,  on  the  various  compari- 
sons, good  or  evil,  which  I  have  seen  published  of  myself  in  different 
journals,  English  and  foreign.  This  was  suggested  to  me  by  acci- 
dentally turning  over  a  foreign  one  lately, — for  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
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latterly  never  to  search  for  any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  not  to  avoid  the 
perusal  if  presented  by  chance. 

•*  To  begin,  then :  I  have  seen  myself  compared  personally  or  poeti- 
cally, in  English,  French,  Gernum  {fu  interpreted  to  me),  Italian,  and 
Portuguese,  within  these  nine  years,  to  Rousseau,  Goethe,  Young, 
Aretine,  Timon  of  Athens,  Dante,  Petrarch,  <  an  alabaster  vase,  lighted 
up  within,'  Satan,  Shakspeare,  Buonaparte,  Tiberius,  iEschyhis,  So- 
phocles, Euripides,  Harlequin,  the  Olown,  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  to 
the  phantasmagoria,  to  Henry  the  fiighth,  to  Chenier,  to  Mirabeau,  to 
young  R.  Dallas  (tfaue  schoolboy^,  to  Michael  Angelo,  to  Raphael,  te  a 
petit-maitre,  to  Diogenes,  to  Childe  Harold,  to  Lara,  to  the  Count  m 
Beppo,  to  Milton,  to  Pope,  to  Dry  den,  to  Bums,  to  Savage,  to  Chatter- 
ton,  to  '  oft  have  I  heard  of  thee,  my  Lord  Biron,'  in  Shakspeare,  to 
Churchill  the  poet,  to  Kean  the  actor,  to  Alfieii,  &c.  &c.  &c 

^  The  likeness  to  Alfieri  was  asserted  very  seriously  by  an  Italian 
who  had  known  him  in  his  younger  days.  It  of  course  related  merely 
to  our  apparent  personal  di^sitions.  He  did  not  assert  it  to  me  (for 
we  weie  not  then  good  friends),  but  in  society. 

'*  The  object  of  so  many  contradictory  comparisons  must  probably 
be  Hke  something  different  from  them  all ;  but  what  ikat  is,  is  more 
than  /know,  or  anybody  else." 

It  would  not  be  uninteresting,  were  there  either  space  or  time  for 
such  a  task,  to  take  a  review  of  the  names  of  note  in  the  preceding 
list,  and  show,  in  how  many  points,  though  differing  so  materially 
amonff  tuemselves,  it  might  be  found  that  each  presented  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Lord  Bjrron.  We  have  seen,  for  instance,  that  wrongs 
and  sufferings  were,  through  life,  the  main  sources  of  Byron's  inspira- 
tion. Where  the  hoof  of  the  critic  struck,  the  fountain  was  first  dis- 
closed ;  and  all  the  tramplings  of  the  world  afterward  but  forced  o«t 
the  stream  stronger  and  bri^ter.  The  same  obligations  to  misfor- 
tune, the  same  debt  to  the  ^'  oppressor's  wrong,''  for  having  wrung  out 
from  bitter  thoughts  the  pure  essence  of  his  genius,  was  due  no  less 
deeply  by  Dante: — ^*c|Uum  iUam  sub  amarl  cogitatione  excitatam, 
occult!  divinique  ingenii  vim  exacuerit  et  inflammarit.''* 

In  that  contempt  for  the  world's  opinion,  which  led  Dante  to  ex- 
claim, "  Lascia  du:  le  genti,"  Lord  B^on  also  bore  a  strong  resent 
blance  to  that  poet,~though  far  more,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  profes- 
sion than  reality.  For,  while  scorn  for  the  public  voice  was  <»  his 
lips,  the  keenest  sensitiveness  to  its  every  breath  was  in  his  heart ; 
and,  as  if  every  feeling  of  his  nature  was  to  have  some  painful  mix- 
ture in  it,  together  with  the  pride  oi  Dante  which  led  him  to  disdain 
public  opinion,  he  combined  the  susceptibility  of  Petrarch  which  placed 
nim  shnnkingly  at  its  mercy. 

His  agreement,  in  some  other  features  of  character,  with  Petrarch, 
1  have  ^ready  had  occasion  to  remark  vf  and  if  it  be  true,  as  is  oflen 
surmised,  that  Byron's  want  of  a  due  reverence  for  Sliakj4>eare  arose 

*  Paulas  Joviue. — ^Bayle,  too,  says  of  him,  <<  B  fit  entrer  plus  de  fea  t/t  plus 
de  force  dans  sea  livres  qu'U  n'y  en  eC^t  mis  t'il  svoit  joui  d'une  condition  plus 
tranquille." 

t  Some  passages  in  Foscolo's  Essay  on  Petrarch  may  be  applied,  with  equal 
truth,  to  Lord  Byron. — ^For  instance,  "  It  was  hardly  possible  with  Petrarsh  to 
write  a  sentence  without  portraying  himself," — *'  Petrarch,  allured  by  the  idea 
that  his  celebrity  would  magnify  into  impoiiance  all  the  ordinary  occurrences 
of  his  life,  satisfied  the  cunoeity  of  the  world,"  Ac.  Ac. — ^XRA.  ag^ain,  with  still 
more  striking  applicability^-^*'  la  Petrarch's  letters,  as  well  as  in  his  Poems 
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from  some  latent  and  hardly  conscious  jealousy  of  that  poet's  fame,  a 
sunilar  feeling  is  known  to  have  existed  in  Petrarch  towards  Dante; 
and  the  same  reason  assigned  for  it, — that  from  the  living  he  had 
nothing  to  fear,  while  before  the  shade  of  Dante  he  might  have  reasoa 
to  feel  humbledt— -is  also  not  a  little  applicable*  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Byron* 

Between  the  dispositions  and  habits  of  Alfieri  and  those  of  the  nobk 
poet  of  England,  no  less  remarkable  coincidences  might  be  traced; 
and  the  sonnet  in  which  the  Italian  dramatist  professes  to  paint  his 
own  character  contains,  in  one  comprehensive  line,  a  portrait  of  the 
venatile  anthor  of  Don  Juan/— 

'^Or  stimandome  Achille  ed  or  Tersite." 

By  the  extract  Jost  pren  finom  his  Journal,  it  will  be  perceived  that, 
in  Byron's  own  opimon,  a  character  which,  like  his,  admitted  of  so 
many  contradictory  comparisons,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  wholly 
midefinable  itself.  It  wOl  be  found,  however,  on  reflection,  that  this 
very  versatility,  which  renders  it  so  difficult  to  fix,  '*ere  it  change,** 
the  fidry  fabric  of  his  character  is,  in  itself,  the  true  clew  through  ail 
that  {Bbiic^B  mazes,— is  in  itself  the  solution  of  whatever  was  most 
darling  in  his  might  or  startling  in  his  levity,  of  all  that  most  attracted 
and  repelled,  whemer  in  his  life  or  his  genius.  A  variety  of  powers 
almost  boundless,  and  a  phde  no  less  vast  in  displaying  them,— a  sos- 
ceptibiUty  of  new  impressions  and  impulses,  even  beyond  the  usral 
allotment  of  genius,  and  an  uncontrolled  impetuosity,  as  well  from 
habit  as  temperament,  in  yielding  to  them,— -such  were  the  two  great  and 
leading  sources  of  all  that  varied  spectacle  which  his  life  exhibited; 
of  that  succession  of  victories  achieved  by  his  genius,  in  almost  eveiy 
field  of  mind  that  genius  ever  trod,  and  of  aU  those  sallies  of  character 
in  every  Bhape  and  direction  that  unchecked  feeling  and  dominant  self- 
will  could  dictate. 

It  must  be  perceived  by  all  endowed  with  quick  powers  of  associa- 
tion how  constantly,  when  any  particular  bought  or  sentiment  pre- 
sents itself  to  their  minds,  its  very  opposite,  at  the  same  moment, 
springs  up  there  also :— if  any  thing  subhme  occurs,  its  neighbour,  the 
ndictdous,  is  by  its  side; — ^with  a  hright  view  of  the  present  or  the 
future,  a  dark  one  mixes  also  its  shadow ; — and,  even  in  questions  re- 
specting morals  and  conduct,  all  the  reasonings  and  consequences  that 
.  may  suggest  themselves  on  the  side  of  one  of  two  opposite  courses 
win,  in  such  minds,  be  instantly  conlh)nted  by  an  array  just  as  cogent 
on  the  other.  A  mind  of  this  structure^ — and  such,  more  or  less,  are 
all  those  in  which  the  reasoning  is  made  subservient  to  the  imaginative 
faculty, — ^though  enabled,  by  such  rapid  powers  of  association  to  multi- 
ply its  resources  without  end,  has  need  of  the  constant  exercise  of  a 

and  Treatifles,  we  always  identify  the  aathor  with  the  man,  who  felt  himself 
imaiatiblv  impelled  to  deyelope  fala  own  intense  feelings.  Being  endowed  vrith 
almost  all  the  noble,  and  with  some  of  the  paltiy  passions  of  our  nature,  and 
having  never  attempted  to  conceal  them,  he  awakens  us  to  reflection  npon  oar- 
selyes  while  we  contemplate  in  him  a  being  of  our  own  species,  yet  different  from 
any  other,  and  whose  originality  excites  even  more  sympathy  than  admiratioD.*' 
*  **11  Petraica  poteva  credere  candidamente  ch*ei  non  pativa  d^invidia  ao- 
tamente,  perch^  fn  tutti  i  viventi  non  Vera  chi  non  s'arrctrasae  per  cedergii  il 
pasao  alia  prima  gloria,  ch*ei  non  poteva  sentirsi  umIliato»  fticncfad  dall'  omhra 
di  Dante." 
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controlling  judgment  to  keep  its  perceptions  pure  and  undisturbed 
between  Sie  contrasts  it  thus  simultaneously  calls  up ;  the  obvious 
danger  being  that,  where  matters  of  taste  are  concerned,  the  habit  of 
forming  such  incongruous  juxtapositions — ^as  that,  for  example,  be- 
tween the  burlesque  and  sublime — should  at  last  vitiate  the  mind's 
reUah  for  the  nobler  and  higher  (juality ;  and  that,  on  the  yet  more  im- 
portant subject  of  morals,  a  facility  in  finding  reasons  for  every  side 
of  a  question  may  end,  if  not  in  the  choice  of  the  worst,  at  least  in  a 
skeptical  indifference  to  all. 

In  picturing  to  one's  self  so  awful  an  event  as  a  shipwreck,  its  many 
horrors  and  perils  are  what  alone  offer  themselves  to  ordinary  fancies. 
But  the  keen,  versatile  imagination  of  Byron  could  detect  in  it  far 
other  details,  and,  at  the  same  moment  with  aU  that  is  fearAil  and  ap- 
palling in  such  a  scene,  could  bring  together  all  that  is  most  ludicrous 
and  low.  That  in  this  painful  mixture  he  was  but  too  true  to  human 
nature,  the  testimony  of  De  Retz  (himself  an  eye-witness  of  such  an 
event)  attests;— "Vousne  pouvez  vous  imaginer,"  says  the  Cardinal, 
**  l*horreur  d'une  grande  temp^te ; — ^vous  en  pouvez  imaginer  aussi  pen 
le  ridicule."  But,  assuredly,  a  poet  less  wantoning  in  the  variety  of 
his  power,  and  less  proud  of  displaying  it,  would  have  paused  ere  he 
mixed  up,  thus  mockingly,  the  degradation  of  humanity  with  its  suffer- 
ings, and,  content  to  probe  us  to  the  core  with  the  miseries  of  our  fel- 
low-men, would  have  forborne  to  wring  from  us,  the  next  moment,  a 
bitter  sn^e  at  their  baseness. 

To  the  moral  sense  so  dangerous  are  the  effects  of  this  quality,  that 
it  would  hardly,  perhaps,  be  generalizing  too  widely  to  assert  that 
wheresoever  great  versatUity  of  power  exists,  there  will  also  be  found 
a  tendency  to  versatility  of  principle.  The  poet  Chatterton,  in  whose 
soul  the  seeds  of  all  that  is  good  and  bad  in  ffenius  so  prematurely 
ripened,  said,  in  the  consciousness  of  this  multiple  facidty,  that  he 
'^  neld  that  man  in  contempt  who  could  not  write  on  both  sides  of  a 
question;"  and  it  was  by  acting  in  accordance  with  this  principle  him- 
self that  he  brought  one  of  the  few  stains  upon  his  name  which  a  life 
so  short  afforded  time  to  incur.  Mirsibeau,  too,  when,  in  the  legal 
warfare  between  his  father  and  mother,  he  helped  to  draw  up  for  each 
the  pleadings  against  the  other,  was  influenced  less,  no  doubt,  by  the 
pleasure  of  mischief  than  by  this  pride  of  talent,  and  lost  sight  of  the 
unnatural  perfidy  of  the  task  m  the  adroitness  with  which  he  exe- 
cuted it. 

The  quality  which  I  have  here  denominated  versatility,  as  applied 
to  poweTy  Lord  Byron  has  himself  designated  by  the  French  word 
"mobility,"  as  applied  io  feeliw  and  conduct;  and,  in  one  of  the 
Cantos  of  Don  Juan,  has  described  happily  some  of  its  lighter  fea- 
tures. After  telling  us  that  his  hero  had  begun  to  doubt,  from  the 
great  predominance  of  this  quality  in  her,  **how  much  of  Adeline  was 
rwii,"  he  says, — 

"  So  well  she  acted,  all  and  every  part, 

By  turns, — ^with  tiiat  vivacious  versatility, 

Which  many  people  take  for  want  of  heart. 
They  err — ^'tis  merely  what  is  call'd  mobility, 

A  thing  of  temperament  and  not  of  art. 
Though  seeming  so,  from  its  supposed  facility ; 

And  false— though  true ;  for  surely  they  're  sincerest. 

Who  are  strongly  acted  on  by  what  is  nearest." 
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That  he  was  fully  aware  not  only  of  the  abundauce  of  Hus  quality 
in  his  own  nature,  but  of  the  dangler  in  which  it  placed  consisteney 
and  siuf leness  of  character,  did  not  require  \he  note  on  this  passaj^, 
where  he  calls  it  *'  an  unhappy  attribute,"  to  assure  us.  The  con- 
sciouanessy  indeed,  of  his  own  natural  tendency  to  yield  thus  to  every 
chance  impression,  and  change  with  every  passing  impulse,  was  not 
only  for  ever  present  in  bis  mind,  \mU — ^aware  as  ne  was  of  the  sus- 
picion of  wesumess  attached  by  the  world  to  any  retraction  or  aban- 
donment of  long-professed  opimons, — ^had  the  effect  of  keeping  him  in 
that  general  line  of  consistency,  on  certain  great  subjects,  which, 
notwithstanding  occasional  fluctuations  and  contradictions  as  to  the 
details  of  these  very  subjects,  he  continued  to  preserve  throughont 
life.  A  passage  from  one  of  his  manuscripts  will  show  how  saga- 
ciously he  saw  the  necessity  of  guarding  himself  against  his  own 
instability  in  this  respect.  ^  The  world  visits  change'  of 'politics  or 
change  of  religion  with  a  more  severe  censure  than  a  mere  difference 
of  opinion  would  appear  to  me  to  deserve.  But  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  this  feeliii^^— and  I  think  it  is  that  these  departures  from 
4he  earliest  instilled  ideas  of  our  childhood,  and  from  the  line  of  con- 
duct chosen  by  us  when  we  first  enter  into  public  life,  have  been  seen 
to  have  more  mischievous  results  for  society,  and  to  foove  more  weak- 
ness of  mind  than  other  actions,  in  themselves  more  immoral.*' 

The  same  distrust  in  his  own  steadiness,  thus  keepinff  alive  in  him 
a  conscientious  self-watchfulness,  concurred  not  a  little,  I  have  no 
doubt,  with  the  innate  kindness  of  his  nature,  to  preserve  so  constant 
and  unbroken  the  ^ater  number  of  his  attachments  through  life ; — 
some  of  them,  as  m  the  instance  of  his  mother,  owing  evidenUy  more 
to  a  sense  of  duty  than  to  real  affection  the  consistency  with  which, 
so  creditably]  to  the  strength  of  his  character,  they  were  maintained. 

But  while  in  these  respects,  as  woU  as  in  the  sort  of  task-like  perse- 
verance with  which  *he  habits  and  amusements  of  his  youth  were  held 
fast  by  him,  he  succeeded  in  conquering  the  vanableness  and  lore  of 
novelty  so  natural  to  him,  in  all  else  that  could  engafle  his  mind,  in 
an  the  excursions,  whether  of  his  reason  or  his  fancy,  ne  gave  way  to 
this  versatile  humour  without  scruple  or  check,— taking  every  mape 
in  which  genius  could  manifest  its  power,  and  transferring  lumse^  to 
every  region  of  thought  where  new  conquests  were  to  be  acbieTed. 

It  was  impossible  but  that  such  a  range  of  will  and  power  shttald 
be  abused.  It  was  impossible  that,  among  the  spirits  he  invoked  from 
all  quarters,  those  of  darkness  should  not  a|^)eaT,  at  his  bidding,  with 
those  of  li^t.  And  here  the  dangers  of  an  energy  so  multifold,  and 
thus  luxuriating  in  its  own  transformations,  show  themselves.  To 
this  one  great  d>Ject  of  disnlaying  power,— various,  splendid,  and  all- 
adoming  power,-— every  other  consideration  and  duty  were  but  too 
likely  to  be  sacrificed.  Let  the  advocate  but  display  his  eloqueifece 
and  art,  no  matter  what  the  cause ; — ^let  the  stamp  of  energy  be  bat 
left  behind,  no  matter  with  what  seal.  Ccndd  it  have  been  expected 
that  from  such  a  career  no  mischief  would  ensue,  or  that  among  these 
cross-lights  of  imagination  the  moral  vision  could  remain  undistuihedt 
7«  it  to  be  at  all  wondered  at  that  in  the  works  of  one  thus  gifted  and 
carried  away,  we  should  find, — ^wholly,  too,  without  any  prepense  de- 
sign of  corrupting  on  his  side^a  false  splendour  given  to  Vice  to 
make  it  look  like  Virtue,  and  Evil  too  often  invested  with  a  grandeur 
which  belongs  intrinsically  but  to  Good  I 

Among  the  less  serious  ills  flowing  from  this  abuse  of  his  g^reat  ver- 
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satile  powers,— more  especially  as  exhibited  in  his  most  characterifitic 
work,  Don  Juan, — it  will  be  found  that  even  the  strength  and  impres- 
siveness  of  his  poetry  is  sometimes  not  a  little  injured  by  the  capri- 
cious and  desmtory  flig:ht8  into  which  this  pliancy  of  wing  allures 
him.  It  must  be  felt,  indeed,  by  all  readers  of  that  work,  and  parti- 
cularly by  those  who,  bein?  gifted  with  but  a  small  portion  of  such  duc- 
tility themselyes,  axe  unable  to  keep  pace  with  his  chanj[es,  that  the 
suddenness  with  which  he  passes  from  one  strain  of  sentunent  to  an- 
other,— ^from  the  fn^c  to  me  sad,  from  the  cynical  to  tlie  tender,— 
begets  a  distrust  in  the  sincerity  of  one  or  both  moods  of  mind  which 
interferes  with,  if  not  chills,  me  S3rmpathy  that  a  more  natural  transi- 
tion would  inspire.  In  general,  such  a  suspicion  would  do  him  injus- 
tice ;  as,  among  the  singular  combinations  which  his  mind  presented, 
that  of  uniting  at  once  veisatility  and  depth  of  feeling  was  not  the 
least  remarkable.  But,  on  the  whole,  favourable  as  was  all  this  quick- 
ness and  variety  of  association  to  the  extension  of  the  range  and  re- 
sources of  his  poetry,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  more  select 
concentration  of  his  powers  would  not  have  afforded  a  stiU  more  grand 
and  precious  result.  Had  the  minds  of  Milton  and  Tasso  been  thus 
thrown  open  to  the  incursions  of  light,  hidierous  fancies,  who  can 
doubt  that  those  solemn  sanctuaries  of  genius  would  have  been  as 
much  iz\jured  as  profaned  by  the  intrusion  1 — and  it  is  at  least  a  ques- 
tion whether,  if  Lord  B3nran  had  not  been  so  actively  versatile,  so 
totally  under  the  dominion  of 

^A  fuunr  like  the  air,  most  free. 
And  fiiU  of  mutability,'' 

he  would  not  haw  been  less  wonderful,  perhapsi  but  more  great. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  his  poetical  creations  that  this  love  and  power 
of  variety  showed  itself  ^— one  of  the  most  pervading  weaknesses  of 
his  life  may  be  traced  to  the  same  fertile  source.  The  pride  of  per- 
somiting  every  descriptioii  of  character,  evil  as  well  as  good,  influ- 
enoed  but  too  mach,  as  we  have  seen,  his  ambition,  and,  not  a  little, 
his  conduct ;  and  as,  in  poetry,  his  own  experience  of  the  ill  effects 
of  passion  was  made  to  minister  materials  to  the  workings  of  his  ima- 
ginatfon,  so,  in  return,  his  imagination  supplied  that  dark  colouring 
under  which  he  so  often  disguised  his  true  aspect  from  the  world.  To 
such  a  perverse  length,  indeed,  did  he  carry  this  faacj  for  self-defa^ 
mation,that  if  (as  sometimes,  in  his  moments  of  gloom,  he  persuaded 
himself)  there  was  any  tendency  to  derangement  in  his  mental  con- 
fonnation,*  en  this  pomt  alone  could  it  be  pronounced  to  have  mani- 

*  We  have  seen  howofUn,  in  his  Joomali  and  Letters,  this  suspicion  of  his 
own  mental  soondness  is  intimated.  A  similar  notion,  with  respect  to  himself 
seems  to  have  taken  hold  also  of  the  strong  mind  of  Johnson,  who,  like  Bjrron, 
too,  was  disposed  to  attribute  to  an  hereditary  tinge  that  melancholy  which,  as 
he  said,  **  made  him  mad  all  his  life,  at  least  not  sober."  This  peculiar  fea- 
toxe  of  Johnson's  mind  has,  in  the  forthcoming  edition  of  Boswell's  Life  of 
him,  gi^en  rise  to  some  remarks,  presnant  witii  all  the  editor's  well-known 
acutenees,  which,  as  bearing  on  a  pomt  so  important  in  the  history  of  the 
hunan  intellect,  will  be  found  worthy  of  all  attention. 
^  In  one  of  the  many  letters  of  hoid.  Byron  to  myself  which  I  have  thought 
right  to  omit,  I  find  hun  tracing  this  supposed  disturbance  of  his  own  Acuities 
to  the  marriage  of  Miss  Ohaworth — <<  a  marriage,"  he  says,  "  for  which  she 
sacrificed  the  prospects  of  two  very  ancient  families,  and  a  heart  which  was 
hem  from  ten  years  old,  and  a  head  which  has  never  been  quite  right  since." 
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fested  itaelf.*  In  the  early  part  of  my  acquaintance  with  him,  wben 
he  most  gare  way  to  this  hmnonr, — ^for  it  was  obseryaUe  afterward, 
when  the  world  joined  in  his  own  opinion  of  himself,  he  rather  shiunk 
from  the  echo, — ^I  have  known  him  more  than  once,  as  we  have  sat  to- 
gether after  dinner,  and  he  was,  at  the  time,  perhaps  a  little  ucder  the 
influence  of  wine,  to  fall  seriously  into  this  sort  of  dark  and  self-ac- 
cusing mood,  and  throw  out  hints  of  his  past  life  with  an  air  of  ^oom 
and  mystery  designed  evidently  to  awaken  curiosity  and  interest.  He 
was,  however,  too  promptly  alive  to  the  least  approaches  of  ridicule 
not  to  perceive,  on  these  occasions,  that  the  gravity  of  his  hearer  was 
only  prevented  from  being  disturbed  by  an -effort  of  politeness,  and  he 
accordingly  never  again  tried  this  romantic  mystification  upon  me. 
From  what  I  have  known,  however,  of  his  experiments  upon  more 
impressible  listeners,  I  have  little  doubt  that,  to  produce  effect  at  the 
moment,  there  is  hardly  any  crime  so  dark  or  desperate  of  which,  in 
the  excitement  of  thus  acting  upon  the  imaginations  of  others,  he 
would  not  have  hinted  that  he  had  been  guilty ;  and  it  has  sometimes 
occurred  to  me  that  the  occult  cause  of  his  lady's  separation  from  him, 
round  which  herself  and  her  legal  adviser  have  thrown  such  fomii- 
dable  mystery,  may  have  been  nothing  more,  after  all,  than  some  im- 
posture of  this  kind,  some  dimly-hinted  confession  of  undefined  hor- 
rors, which,  though  intended  by  the  relator  but  to  mystify  and  sur- 
prise, the  hearer  so  little  understood  him  as  to  take  in  sober  aeri- 
ousness. 

This  stranse  propensity  with  which  the  man  was,  as  it  were,  in- 
oculated by  IDC  poet,  reacted  back  again  upon  his  poetry,  so  as  to 
produce,  in  some  of  his  delineations  of  character,  that  inconsistency 
which  has  not  nnfrequently  been  noticed  by  his  critics,-— namely,  the 
junction  of  one  or  two  lofty  and  shinmg  virtues  with  ^  a  thousand 
crimes**  altogedier  incompatible  with  them;  this  anomaly  being,  in 
fact,  accounted  for  by  the  two  different  sorts  of  ambition  that  actuated 
him,— the  natural  one,  of  infusing  into  his  peraonages  those  high  and 
kindly  qualities  he  felt  conscious  of  within  nimseU;  and  the  artificial 
one,  of  mvesting  them  with  those  crimes  which  he  so  boyishly  wished 
imputed  to  him  by  the  world. 

Independently,  however,  of  any  such  efforts  towards  blackening  his 
own  name,  and  even  after  he  had  learned  from  bitter  experience  the 
rash  folly  of  such  a  system,  there  was  still,  in  the  openness  and  over- 
frankness  of  his  nature,  and  that  indulgence  of  impifise  with  whidi 
he  gave  utterance  to,  if  not  acted  upon,  every  chance  impression  of 
fancy  or  passion,  more  than  sufficient  to  bring  his  character,  in  all  its 
least  favourable  lights,  before  the  world.  \^o  is  there,  indeed,  that 
could  bear  to  be  iudged  by  even  the  best  of  those  unnumbered  thoughts 
that  course  each  other,  like  waves  of  the  sea,  through  our  minds, 
passing  away  unuttered  and,  for  the  most  part,  even  unowned  by  our- 
selves!— ^Yet  to  such  a  test  was  Byron's  character  throughout  his 
whole  life  exposed.   As  well  from  the  precipitance  with  which  he  gave 

*  In  hiB  Diaiy  of  1814  there  is  a  passage  (vol.  i-)  which  I  had  pre- 
served solely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  obliquity  of  his  mind,  intend 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  to  accompany  it  with  an  explanatory  note;  From  some 
inadvertence,  however,  the  note  was  omitted ;  and,  thus  left  to  itself  this  piece 
of  mystification  has,  with  the  French  readers  of  the  woik,  I  see,  succeeded 
most  per^tly ;  there  being  no  imaginable  variety  of  murder  which  the  votaries 
of  the  new  romantic  schoofhave  not  been  busily  extracting  out  of  the  mystery 
of  that  passage. 
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way  fo  every  impube  as  from  the  passion  he  had  for  recording  his 
own  impressions,  all  those  heterogeneous  thoughts,  fantasies,  and  de- 
sires that,  in  other  men's  minds,  **  come  like  shadows,  so  depart," 
were  by  him  fixed  and  imbodied  as  they  presented  themselves,  aiid« 
at  once,  taking  a  shape  cognizable  by  public  opinion,  either  in  his 
actions  or  his  wards,  either  m  the  hasty  letter  of  the  moment,  or  the 
poem  for  all  time,  laid  open  such  a  range  of  vulnerable  points  before  his 
judges  as  no  one  individual  perhaps  ever  before,  of  himself,  presented. 

With  such  abundance  and  variety  of  materials  for  portraiture,  it 
may  easily  be  conceived  how  two  professed  delineators  of  his  charac- 
ter, the  one  over-partial  and  the  other  malicious,  might, — ^the  former, 
by  selecting  only  the  fairer,  and  the  latter  only  the  darker  features, — 
produce  two  portraits  of  Lord  Byron,  as  much  dififering  from  each 
other  -as  they  would  both  be,  on  the  whole,  unlike  the  originaL 

Of  the  utter  powerlessness  of  retention  with  which  he  promulgated 
his  every  thought  and  feeling,-*more  especially  if  at  all  connected 
with  the  sijdbject  of  self, — ^without  allowing  even  a  pause  for  the  almost 
instinctive  consideration  whether  by  such  disclosures  he  might  not  be 
conveying  a  calumnious  impression  of  himself,  a  stron^r  instance 
could  hu^y  be  given  than  is  to  be  found  in  a  conversation  held  by 
him  with  Mr.  Trelawney,  as  reported  by  this  latter  gentleman,  when 
they  were  on  their  way  together  to  Greece.  After  some  remarks  on 
the  state  of  his  own  health,*  mental  and  bodily,  he  said,  ^  I  do  nH 
know  how  it  is,  but  I  am  so  cowardly  at  times,  that  if,  this  mornings 
you  had  come  down  and  horsewhipped  me,  I  should  have  submitted 
without  opposition.  Why  is  this  1  If  one  oi  these  fits  come  over  me 
when  we  are  in  Greece,  what  shall  I  do  T'  ^  I  told  him,"  continues  Mr» 
Trelawney,  *'that  it  was  the  excessive  debility  of  his  nerves.  He  said 
'  Yes,  and  of  my  head,  too.  I  was  very  heroic  when  I  left  Genoa,  hotr 
like  Acres,  I  feel  my  courage  oozing  out  at  my  palms.*" 

It  will  hardly,  by  those  who  know  any  thing  of  human  notniey  he 
denied  that  such  misgivings  and  heart-smkings  as  are  here  de8ciy)ed 
may,  under  a  similar  depression  of  spirits,  have  found  their  way  into 
the  thoughts  of  some  of  the  gallantest  hearts  that  ever  breathed ;— but 
then,  untold  and  unremembered,  even  by  the  sufferer,  they  passed  off 
with  the  passing  infirmity  that  produced  them,  leaving  neither  to  truth 
to  record  them  as  proofs  of  want  of  health,  nor  to  calumny  to  fasten 
upon  them  a  suspicion  of  want  of  bravery.  The  assertion  of  some 
one  that  all  men  are  by  nature  cowardly,  would  seem  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  title  readiness  with  which  most  men  believe  others  so.  **  I 
have  lived,"  s^  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  ''to  hear  Voltaire  called  a  fool, 
and  the  great  Frederick  a  coward."  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  his 
own  times,  and  Napoleon  in  ours,  have  'omid  persons  not  only  to 
assert,  but  believe,  the  same  charge  against  them.  After  such  glaring 
instances  of  the  tendency  of  some  minds  to  view  greatness  only 
through  an  inverting  medium,  it  need  little  surprise  us  that  Lora 

*  <*He  often  mentioned,"  sayi  Mr.  Trelawney,  ''that  he  thought  he  should  not 
live  many  years,  and  said  that  he  would  die  in  Chreece.  Tms  he  told  me  at 
Cephalonia.  He  always  seemed  unmoved  on  these  occasions,  perfectly  indif- 
fei«nt  as  to  when  he  died,  only  saying  that  he  could  not  bear  pain.  On  our 
Tovaffe  we  had  been  reading  with  mat  attention  the  life  and  letters  of  Swift, 
editeid  by  Scott,  and  we  almost  daify,  or  rather  nightly,  talked  them  over,  and 
he  more  than  once  expressed  his  horror  of  existing  in  that  state,  and  expressed 
some  fears  that  it  would  bo  his  fate." 
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Byron's  conduct  in  Greece  should,  on  the  same  principle,  have  engen- 
dered a  similar  insinaation  against  him ;  nor  should  I  have  at  all  noticed 
the  weak  slander,  hut  for  the  oi^rtunity  which  it  affords  me  of  endea- 
vouring to  point  out  what  appears  to  me  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
courage  by  which,  on  all  occasions  that  called  for  it,  he  so  stnkin^^y 
distinguished  himself. 

"Whatever  virtue  may  be  allowed  to  belong  to  personal  coura^,  it 
is,  most  assuredly,  they  who  are  endowed  by  nature  with  the  liveliest 
imaginatiohs,  and  who  have  therefore  most  vividly  and  simultaneously 
before  their  eyes  all  the  remote  and  possible  consequences  of  danger, 
that  are  most  deserving  of  whatever  praise  attends  me  exercise  of  that 
virtue.  A  bravery  of  Siis  kind,  which  springs  more  out  of  mind  than 
temperament, — or  rather,  perhaps,  out  of  the  conquest  of  the  former 
over  the  latter,— will  naturally  proportion  its  exertion  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion ;  and  the  same  person  who  is  seen  to  shrink  wiOi 
an  almost  feminine  fear  from  ignoble  and  every-day  perils,  may  be  found 
foremost  in  the  very  jaws  of  danger  where  honour  is  to  be  either 
maintained  or  won.  Nor  does  this  remaik  apply  only  to  the  imaginative 
ehiM,  of  whom  I  am  chiefly  treating.  By  the  same  calculating-  prin- 
ciple, it  wiU  be  found  that  most  men  whose  braveir  is  the  resiSt,  not 
cf  temperament,  but  reflection,  are  regulated  in  their  daring.  The 
wise  De  Witt,  though  negligent  of  his  life  on  great  occasions,  was  not 
adiamed,  we  are  told,  of  dreading  and  avoiding  whatever  endangered 
it  on  others. 

Of  die  apfwehensiveness  that  attends  quick  imaginations.  Lord 
Byron  had,  of  course,  a  considerable  share,  and  in  ^  situations  of 
ordinary  peril  gave  way  to  it  without  reserve.  I  hav6  seldom  seen 
any  person,  male  or  feinale,  more  timid  m  a  carriage ;  and,  in  ridii]^, 
his  preparation  against  accidents  showed  the  same  nervous  and  ima- 
ginative fearfulnowv.  **  His  bridle,"  says  the  late  Lord  B  ^*,  who  rode 
ire^iienUy  with  him  at  Genoa,  **  had,  besides  cairesson  and  martingale, 
various  reins ;  and  whenever  he  came  near  a  place  where  his  horse 
was  likely  to  shy,  he  gathered  up  these  said  reins,  and  fixed  lumself  as 
if  he  was  going  at  a  five-barred  gate."  None  surely  but  the  most  su- 
perficial or  most  prejudiced  observers  could  ever  seriously  found  upon 
such  indications  of  nervousness  any  conclusion  against  the  real 
courage  of  him  who  was  subject  to  them.  The  poet  Ariosto,  who  was, 
it  seems,  a  victim  to  the  same  fair-weather  alarms, — ^who,  when  on 
horseback,  would  alight  at  the  least  appearance  of  danger,  and  on  the 
water  was  particularly  timorous — could  yet,  in  the  action  between  the 
Pope's  vessels  and  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's, fight  like  a  lion;  and  in  the 
same  manner  the  courage  of  Lord  Byron,  as  all  his  companions  in  peril 
testify,  was  of  that  noblest  kind  which  rises  with  the  greatness  of 
the  occasion,  and  becomes  but  the  more  self-collected  and  resisting, 
the  more  imminent  the  danger. 

In  proposing  to  show  that  the  distinctive  properties  of  Lord  Byron*8 
character,  as  well  moral  as  literary,  arose  mainly  from  those  two  great 
sourees,  the  unexampled  versatility  of  his  powers  and  feelings,  and 
the  facility  with  which  he  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of  both,  it  had 
been  my  intention  to  pursue  the  subject  still  further  hi  detail,  and  to 
endeavour  to  trace  throughout  the  various  excellencies  and  defects, 
both  of  his  poetry  and  his  life,  the  operation  of  these  two  dominant 
attributes  of  his  nature.  ^  No  men,"  says  Cowper,  in  speaidng  of 
persons  of  a  versatile  turn  of  mind,  ^  are  better  qualified  for  con^ia- 
nioiis  in  such  a  world  as  this  than  men  of  such  temperament.    Everv 
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seeiM  of  life  has  twofide8»a  dark  and  a  bright  one;  and  the  mind  that 
has  ^  c^ual  mixture  of  melancholy  and  i^vadty  is  beet  of  all  quaH- 
5f^/f^??  contemplation  of  either/  It  ^ould  not  be  difficult  to  sho^, 
that  to  this  readmeae  m  reflecting  all  hues,  whether  of  the  shadows  o^ 
the  lights  of  OUT  vanegated  eidstence.  Lord  Byron  owed,  not  oX  the 
great  range  of  hismfluence  as  a  poet,  but  thoie  powewof  fascinkUon 
which  he  possessed  as  a  man.  This  susceptibility,  indeed,  of  imme- 
diate  impressions  which  m  him  was  so  active,  lent  a  ch^  of  aU 
others  the  most  attractire,  to  his  social  intercourse,  by  giviuffto  thcwe 
who  were,  at  the  moment,  present,  such  ascendant  influw<^thatXv 
alone  for  the  tune  occupieil  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  brouirht 
whatever  was  most  agreesd)le  m  his  nature  into  play.*  "»w"k"* 

So  much  did  this  extreme  mobQity,— this  readiness  to  be  «  stronrfv 
^M^.u^  ^y  ^,^*'  "^"^  nearest^-^bound  in  his  disposition,  that,  eveh 
with  the  ca«ial  acquaintances  of  the  hour,  his  h^  wai  upon  iS 
lips,t  and  It  depended  wholly  upon  themselves  whether  they  mSit  mt 
become  at  once  the  depositories  of  eveiy  secret,  if  it  miffht  b^  «n 
csalled,  of  his  whole  life.    That  in  this  convergence  of  aU  the  nowera 
of  pleasing  towards  present  objects,  those  absent  should  be  sometimes 
forgotten,  or,  what  is  worse,  sacrificed  to  the  reignine  desire  of  the 
moment,  IS  one  of  the  alloys  attendant  upon  persons  of  this  temnera. 
inent,  which  renders  their  fidelity,  either  as  lovera  or  confidants,  not  a 
htf le  precanous.    But  of  the  charm  which  such  a  disposition  difluses 
through  the  manner,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt,— Sad  least  of  all 
among  those  who  have  ever  felt  its  influence  in  Lord  Byron.    Neither 
are  the  instances  in  which  he  has  been  known  to  make  imprddent  dis- 
closures of  what  had  been  said  or  written  by  others  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  was  conversing,  to  be  aU  set  down  to  this  rash  overflow  of 
the  social  hour.    In  his  own  firankness  of  spirit  and  hatred  of  all  dis- 
^se,  this  practice,  pregnant  as  it  was  with  inconvenience,  and  some- 
tiroes  danger,  m  a  great  deffree  originated.    To  confront  the  accused    ' 
with  the  accuser  was,  m  such  cases,  his  delight,— not  only  as  a  revenue 
for  having  been  made  the  medium  of  what  men  durst  not  say  openlv 
to  each  other,  but  as  a  gratification  of  that  love  of  small  mischief 
which  he  had  retamed  from  boyhood,  and  which  the  confusion  that 
followed  such  exposures  was  always  sure  to  amuse.    This  l*abit,  too 
being,  as  I  have  befote  remarked,  well  known  to  his  friends,  their  sense 
of  prudence,  if  not  their  fairness,  was  put  fully  on  its  guard,  and  he 

*  In  nfenmce  to  his  power  of  adaptmg  himaelf  to  aU  sorts  of  soeiety,  and 
taW  upon  himstff  aU  varieties  of  character,  I  find  a  passage  in  one  of  nv 
early  letters  to  him  (from  Ireland)  which,  though  it  might  be  crprassed,  peiw 
haps,  in  better  taste,  is  worth  citing  for  iU  truth  :~<(  Thoagh  I  baye  not 
written,  I  have  seldom  ceased  to  think  of  you ;  for  you  aie  that  sort  of  hang 
whom  every  thing,  hi^h  or  low,  brings  into  one's  mmd.  Whether  I  am  wiS 
the  wise  or  the  waggish,  among  poeto  or  amoiur  pugiHsts,  over  the  book  or 
over  the  bottle,  you  are  sure  to  connect  yourself  transcendently  with  all,  and 
come  « anned  for  every  field'  into  my  memory.'' 

t  It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  all  times,  and  all  countries,  what  is  called 
the  poetical  temperament  has,  in  the  great  possessors,  and  victims,  of  that  gift, 
produced  similar  effects.  In  the  following  passage,  the  biographer  of  Tasso 
has,  m  painting  that  poet,  described  Byron  also :—«  There  are  some  persons 
of  a  sensibility  so  powerful,  that  whoever  happens  to  be  with  them  is,  at  that 
moment,  to  them  the  world:  their  hearU  involuntarily  open;  they  are  toanpted 
by  a  strong  deraw  to  please;  and  they  thus  make  confitbnte  of  their  sentiments 
people  whom  they  in  Mality  regard  with  mdifimnce." 

Vol.  II.— Mm 
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himself  was  spared  the  pain  of  hearing  what  he  coidd  not,  witlionl 

inflicting  still  worse,  repeat. 

A  most  apt  illustration  of  this  point  of  his  character  is  to  be  fonnd 
in  an  anecdote  told  of  liim  by  Parry,  who,  though  himself  the  victim, 
had  the  sense  and  good  temper  to  perceive  the  source  to  which  Byron's 
conduct  was  to  be  traced.  While  the  Turkish  fleet  was  blockading 
Missolonghi,  his  lordship,  one  day,  attended  by  Parry,  proceeded  in  a 
small  punt,  rowed  by  a  boy,  to  the  mouth  of  the  haibour,  while  in  a  large 
boat  accompanying  them  were  Prince  Mavpocordato  and  his  attend- 
ants. In  this  situation,  an  indignant  feeling  of  contempt  and  impatience 
at  the  supineness  of  their  Greek  friends  seized  the  engineer,  and  he 
proceeded  to  vent  tlus  feeling  to  Lord  Byron  in  no  very  measured 
terras,  pronouncing  Prince  Mavrocordato  to  be  **  anold  gentlewoman," 
and  concluding,  according  to  his  own  statement,  with  the  following 
words:—"  If  1  were  in  their  place,  I  should  be  in  a  fever  at  the  thought 
of  my  own  incapacity  and  ignorance,  and  should  burn  with  impatience 
to  attempt  the  destruction  of  those  rascal  Turks.  But  the  Greeks  and 
the  Turks  are  opponents  worthy,  by  their  imbecility,  of  each  other." 

••  I  had  scarcely  explained  myself  fully,*'  adds  Mr.  Parry,  **  when  hui 
lordship  ordered  our  boat  to  be  placed  alongside  the  other,  and  actu> 
ally  related  our  whole  conversauon  to  the  Prince.  In  doing  it,  how- 
ever, he  took  on  himself  the  task  of  pacifying  both  the  Prince  and  me, 
and  though  1  was  at  first  very  angry,  ard  the  Prince,  I  believe,  very 
much  aimoyed,  he  succeeded.  Mavrocordato  afterward  showed  no 
dissatisfaction  with  me,  and  1  prized  Lord  Byron's  regard  too  much,  to 
remain  long  displeased  with  a  proceeding  which  was  only  antmpleasani 
manner  of  reproving  us  both." 

Into  these  and  other  such  branches  from  the  main  course  of  his 
character,  it  might  have  been  a  task  of  some  interest  to  investigate,— 
certain  as  we  should  be  that,  even  in  the  remotest  and  narrowest  of 
these  windings,  some  of  the  brightness  and  strength  of  the  original 
current  would  be  perceptible.  Enough, however,  has  been,  perhaps, 
said,  to  set  other  minds  upon  supplying  what  remains : — ^if  the  track  of 
analysis  here  opened  be  the  true  one,  to  follow  it  in  its  further  bearings' 
will  not  be  difficult.  Already,  indeed,  I  may  be  thought  by  some 
leaders  to  have  occupied  too  large  a  portion  of  these  pages,  not  only  in 
tracing  out  such  "  nice  dependencies"  and  gradations  of  my  friend's 
character,  but  still  more  uselessly,  as  may  l^  conceived,  in  recording 
all  the  various  habitudes  and  whims  by  which  the  course  of  his  every- 
day life  was  distinguished  from  that  of  other  people.  That  the  critics 
of  the  day  should  think  it  due  to  their  own  importance  to  object  to 
trifles  is  naturally  to  be  expected ;  but  that  in  other  times,  such  minute 
records  of  a  Byron  will  be  read  with  interest,  even  such  critics  cannot 
doubt.  To  know  that  Cannne  walked  with  an  agitated  and  uncertain 
gait  is,  by  no  mean  judge  of  human  nature,  deemed  important  as  an 
indication  of  character.  But  far  less  significant  details  will  satisfy 
the  idolaters  of  genius.  To  be  told  that  Tasso  loved  malmsey  and 
thought  it  favourdble  to  poetic  inspiration  is  a  piece  of  intelligence, 
even  at  the  end  of  three  centuries,  ix>t  unwelcome ;  whOe  a  still  more 
amusing  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the  wcM-ld  to  remember  Utile 
things  of  the  great  is,  that  the  poet  Petrarch's  excessive  fondness  for 
turnips  is  one  of  the  few  traditions  still  preserved  of  him  at  Arqua. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Lord  Byron  has  been  so  frequently  de- 
scribed, both  by  pen  and  pencil,  that  were  it  not  the  bounden  duty  of 
the  biographer  to  attempt  some  such  sketch,  the  tatk^wonki  c 
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fluous.  Of  his  face,  the  beauty  may  be  pronounced  to  have  been  of  the 
highest  order,  as  combining  at  once  regularity  of  features  with  the  most 
vaned  and  inXeresting  expression.  The  same  facility,  indeed,  of  chanjre 
observable  m  the  movements  of  liis  mind  was  seen  also  in  the  free 
play  of  his  features,  as  the  passing  thoughts  within  darkened  or  shone 
through  them. 

His  eyes,  though  of  a  light  gray,  were  capable  of  all  extremes  of 
expression,  from  the  most  joyous  hilarity  to  the  deepest  sadness,  from 
the  very  sunshine  of  beaevolence  to  the  most  concentrated  scom  or 
rage.  Of  this  latter  passion,  I  had  once  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  fiery  interpreters  they  could  be,  on  my  telling  him,  thoughtlessly 
enoujfh,  that  a  friend  of  mine  had  said  to  me—"  Beware  of  Lord  Byron  • 
he  will,  some  day  or  other,  do  something  very  wicked."—"  Was  it  man 
or  woman  said  so?"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  turning  round  upon  me 
with  a  look  of  such  intense  anger  as,  though  it  lasted  not  an  instant, 
could  not  easily  be  forgot,  and  of  which  no  better  idea  can  be  given 
than  in  the  words  of  one  who,  speaking  of  Chatterton's  eyes,  says 
that  "  fire  rolled  at  the  bottom  of  them." 

But  it  was  in  the  mouth  and  chin  that  the  great  beauty  as  well  as 
expression  of  his  fine  countenance  lay.  "  Many  pictures  have  been 
painted  of  him,"  says  a  fair  critic  of  his  features, "  with  various  success ; 
but  the  excessive  beauty  of  liis  lips  escaped  every  painter  and  sculptor. 
In  their  ceaseless  play  they  represented  every  emotion,  whether  pale 
with  anger,  ciu-led  in  disdain,  smiling  in  triumph,  or  dimpled  with 
archn'^ss  and  love."  It  would  be  injustice  to  the  reader  not  to  borrow 
from  the  same  pencil  a  few  more  touches  of  portraiture.  "  This  exh 
treme  facility  of  expression  was  sometimes  painful,  for  I  have  seen 
him  look  absolutely  ugly— I  have  seen  liim  look  so  hard  and  cold,  that 
you  must  hate  him,  and  then,  in  a  moment,  brighter  than  the  sun,  with 
such  playful  softness  in  his  look,  such  affectionate  eagerness  kindling 
in  his  eyes,  and  dimpling  his  lips  into  something  more  sweet  than  a 
smile,  that  you  forgot  the  man,  the  Lord  Byron,  in  the  picture  of  beauty 
presented  to  you,  and  gazed  with  intense  curiosity — ^I  had  almost 
said— as  if  to  satisfy  yourself,  that  thus  looked  the  god  of  poetry,  the 
god  of  the  Vatican,  when  he  conversed  with  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  man." 

His  head  was  remarkably  small,*— so  much  so  as  to  be  rather  out 
of  proportion  with  his  face.  The  forehead,  though  a  little  too  narrow, 
was  high,  and  appeared  more  so  from  his  having  his  hair  (to  preserve 
it,  as  he  said)  shaved  over  the  temples ;  wnile  the  flossy,  dark-brown 
curls,  clustering  over  his  head,  gave  the  finish  to  its  beauty.  When 
to  this  is  added,  that  his  nose,  though  handsomely,  was  rather  thickly 
shaped,  that  his  teeth  were  white  and  regular,  and  his  complexion 
colourless,  as  good  an  idea  perhaps  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  mere  words 
to  convey  may  be  conceived  of  his  features. 

In  height  he  was,  as  he  himself  has  informed  us,  five  feet  eight 
inches  and  a  half,  and  to  the  len^h  of  his  limbs  he  attributed  his 
being  such  a  good  swimmer.     His  hands  were  very  white,  and — 

*  "  Several  of  as,  one  d&y,"  says  Colonel  Napier,  "  tried  on  his  hat,  and  in 
a  party  of  twelve  or  foarteen,  who  were  at  dinner,  net  one  could  put  it  on,  so 
exceedingly  small  was  his  bead.  My  senrant,  Thomas  Wells,  who  had  the 
smallest  head  in  the  90th  regiment  (so  small  that  be  could  haidly  get  a  cap  to 
fit  him),  was  the  only  person  who  could  put  on  LordB3nK>n's  hat,  and  himil 
fitted  exactly." 

Mm8 
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•ooordinf  tohisowii  BOtkm  of  the  size  of  hands  aa  m^eatfaigbhth— 
ahBtocratkidly  small.  The  lameness  of  his  riefat  foot,*  thoogtk  anobsta^ 
de  to  grace, but  little  impeded  the  actirity  of  his  movemerts ;  and  from 
this  circumstance,  as  well  as  fiom  the  skill  with  which  the  foot  was 
disused  by  means  of  long  trousers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceiye 
a  defect  of  this  kind  less  obtruding  itself  as  a  deformity;  while  the 
diffidence  which  a  constant  consciousness  of  the  infinnity  gaire  to  his 
first  approach  and  address  made,  in  him,  even  lameness  a  somce  of 
interest. 

In  looking  again  into  the  Journal  from  which  it  was  ray  intention  to 
give  extracts,  the  following  unconnected  opinions,  or  rather  reveries, 
most  of  them  on  points  coimected  with  his  religious  opinions,  are  all 
that  I  feel  temptea  to  select  'Vo  an  assertion  in  the  early  part  of  this 
work  that  ^  at  no  time  of  his  life  was  Lord  Byron  a  confirmed  unbe- 
liever,*^  it  has  been  objected,  that  many  passages  of  his  writings  prove 
the  direct  contrary,  lliis  assumption,  however,  as  weD  as  the  inter- 
pretation of  most  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  its  support,  proceed,  as 
It  appears  to  me,  upon  the  mistake,  not  uncommon  in  conversation,  of 
confounding  tojrether  the  meanings  of  the  words  unbeliever  and 
skeptic, — the  former  implying  decision  of  opinion,  and  the  latter  only 
doubt.  I  b  ve  myself,  1  find,  not  always  kept  the  significations  of  the 
two  words  distinct,  and  in  one  instance  have  so  far  fallen  into  the 
notion  of  th^rse  objectors  as  to  speak  of  Byron  in  his  youth  as  ^an 
vnbelieving  t^hoolboy,**  when  the  word  *^  doubting**  would  have  more 
truly  expresiKed  my  meaning.  With  this  necessary  explanation,  I 
shall  here  repeat  mv  assertion ;  or  rather— to  clothe  its  substance  in  a 
different  form~-6hall  say  that  Lord  Byron  was,  to  the  last,  a  skeptic, 
which,  in  itself,  implies  that  he  was,  at  no  time,  a  confirmed  unbeliever. 

**  If  I  were  to  live  over  Sfain,  I  do  not  know  what  J  wonid  change 
in  my  life,  unless  it  were  /or — noi  to  fuive  liv^  ai  alLf  All  history^ 
and  experience,  and  the  rest,  teaches  us  that  the  good  and  evil  nre 
pretty  equally  balanced  in  this  existence,  and  thai  what  is  most  to  be 
desired  is  an  easy  passage  out  of  it.  What  can  it  give  us  but  yean  1 
and  those  have  bttie  of  good  but  their  ending. 

*  In  speaking  of  this  lameness  at  the  commencement  of  mjTroik,  I  finfiore 
both  firora  my  own  doubts  on  the  subject  and  the  great  varianoe  I  found  in  the 
noolleetions  of  others,  from  stating  in  which  of  his  feet  this  lameness  existed. 
It  will,  indeed  with  diflkuhy  lie  belieTcd  what  uncertainty  I  (bond  upon  this 
point,  even  among  thoee  most  irtimate  with  him.  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  bodL  states 
It  to  have  been  the  left  foot  that  was  deformed,  and  this,  though  oontrarv  to  my 
ofwn  imprfeasion,  anJ,  aa  it  appears  also,  to  Uie  &^  was  the  opinion  I  fmmd 
also  of  others  who  bad  beer,  much  in  the  habit  of  living  with  him.  On  apply  iac 
to  bis  early  friends  at  Southwell  and  to  the  shoemaker  of  that  town  who  woffcea 
for  him,  so  little  prepared  were  they  to  answer  with  any  certainty  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  was  only  bv  recollecting  that  the  lame  foot  ^  was  the  off  one  in 
going  up  the  street,"  they  at  last  came  to  the  concluaioa  that  his  ri^t  limb 
was  the  one  alTecteil ;  and  Mr.  Jackson,  liis  preceptor  in  pugilism,  wks,  in  like 
manner,  obliged  to  call  to  mind  vbethcr  bis  noble  pupil  was  a  right  or  left  hand 
hitter  before  he  couM  arriv3  at  the  sanit*  decision. 

i  Swift  •*  early  adopted,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  «*the  custom  of  otf*erring  his 

birfli'^Y,  as  a  term,  not  of  joy,  but  of  sorrow,  and  of  reading,  when  it  annually 

Tecunp'd,  the  striking  passage  of  Scriptare,  in  which  Job  laments  and  execrates 

the  day  upon  which  it  was  saiil  in  lus  fotherV  house,  *that  a  man-child  wss 

^Vom.*^*^::fc  of  Swift. 
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*•  Of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  appears  to  me  tliat  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  if  we  attend  fur  a  moment  to  the  action  of  mind :  it  is  in 
perpetual  activity.  I  used  to  doubt  of  it,  but  reilcction  has  taught  me 
better.  It  acts  also  so  very  independent  of  body — in  dreams,  for 
instance;— incoherently  and  madly^  I  grant  you,  but  still  it  is  mind, 
and  much  more  mind  than  when  we  are  awake.  Nuw  that  this  should 
not  act  separately f  as  well  as  jointly,  who  can  pronounce  1  •  The  stoics 
Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  call  the  present  state  *  a  soul  which 
drags  a  carcass,* — ^a  heavy  chain  to  be  sure,  but  all  chains  being  ma- 
terial may  be  shaken  off.  How  far  our  future  life  will  be  individual^ 
or,  rather,  how  far  it  will  at  all  resemble  our  present  existence,  is  an- 
other question ;  but  that  the  mind  is  eternal  seems  as  probable  as  that 
the  body  is  not  so.  Of  course,  \  here  venture  upon  the  question  with- 
out recurring  to  revelation,  which,  however,  is  at  least  as  ration^  a 
solution  of  it  as  any  other.  K  material  resurrection  seems  strange 
and  even  absurd,  except  for  purposes  of  pimishment ;  and  all  punisn- 
mei  t  which  is  to  revenge  rather  than  correct  must  be  moraUy  wrong, 
and  wh4sn  the  world  i$  at  an  end,  what  moral  or  warning  purpose  ran 
eternal  tortures  answer]  Human  passions  have  probably  disfigured 
the  divine  doctrines  here : — but  the  whole  thing  is  inscrutable. 

'*  It  is  useless  to  tell  me  not  to  reason^  but  to  bdieve.  You  might  as 
well  tell  d  man  not  to  wake,  but  sleep.  And  then  to  btUly  with  tor- 
ments, and  all  that !  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  menace  of  hell 
makes  as  many  devils  as  the  severe  penal  codes  of  inhuman  humanity 
make  villains. 


^  Man  is  bom  pamonaU  of  body,  but  with  an  innate  though  secret 
tendency  to  the  love  of  good  in  his  mainspring  of  mind.  But,  God 
belp  us  all !  it  is  at  present  a  sad  jar  of  atoms. 

^  Matter  is  eternal,  always  changing,  but  reproduced,  and,  as  fa?  as 
we  can  comprehend  eternity,  etern5;  and  why  not  mvnd?  Why 
should  not  the  mind  act  with  and  u{)on  the  universe,  as  portions  of  it 
act  upon  and  with  the  congregated  dust  called  mankind  ?  See  how 
one  man  acts  upon  himself  and  others,  or  upon  multitudes !  The 
same  agency,  in  a  higher  and  purer  degree,  may  act  upon  the  stars, 
&c.  adinfimtum. 


*'I  have  often  been  inclined  to  materialism  in  philosophy,  but  could 
never  bear  its  introduction  into  Christianity,  which  appears  to  me  es- 
sentially founded  upon  the  sotd.  For  this  reason,  Priestley's  Christian 
Materialism  always  struck  me  as  deadly.  Believe  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  if  you  will,  but  not  without  a  soul.  The  deuse  is  in  it,  if,  after 
having  had  a  soul  (as  surely  the  mind,  or  whatever  you  call  it  is)  ia 
this  world,  we  must  part  with  it  in  the  next^  even  tor  an  immortal  ma- 
teriality !    I  own  my  partiality  for  spirit. 

"  I  am  always  most  religious  upon  a  sunshiny  day,  as  if  there  was 
some  association  between  an  internal  approach  to  greater  li^ht  and 
purity,  and  the  kindler  of  this  dark  lantern  of  our  external  existence. 

**  The  ni|^t  is  also  a  religious  concern,  and  even  more  so  when  I 
viewed  the  moon  and  ^tars  through  Herschell's  telescope,  and  aaw 
that  thty  were  worlds. 
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"  If,  according  to  some  speculations,  you  could  prove  the  world  many- 
thousand  years  older  than  the  Mosaic  chronology,  or  if  you  could  get 
rid  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  apple,  and  serpent,  still,  what  is  to  be 
put  up  in  their  stead  1  or  how  is  the  difficulty  removed  ?  Tilings  most 
nave  nad  a  beginning,  and  what  matters  it  when  or  how? 

**l  sometimes  think  that  man  may  be  the  relic  of  some  higher 
material  being  wrecked  in  a  former  world,  and  degenerated  in  the 
hardship  and  struggle  through  chaos  into  conformity,  or  something 
like  it,— as  we  see  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  &c.  inferior  in  the  present 
state,  as  the  elements  become  more  inexorable.  But  even  then  this 
higher  pre- Adamite  supposititious  creation  must  have  had  an  origin 
and  a  O'eator, — for  a  creation  is  a  more  natural  imagination  than  a 
fortuitous  concourse  ol  atoms :  all  things  remount  to  a  fountain,  though 
they  may  flow  to  an  ocean. 

**  Plutarch  says,  ui  his  Life  of  lArsander,  that  Aristotle  observes 
'  that  in  general  great  geniuses  are  of  a  melancholy  turn,  and  instances 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Hercules  (or  HeracUtus),  as  examples;  and  Ly- 
sunder,  though  not  while  young,  yet  as  inclined  to  it  when  approaching 
towaids  age.'  Wliether  I  am  a  genius  or  not,  I  have  been  called  such 
by  my  friends  as  well  as  enemies,  and  in  more  countries  and  languages 
than  one,  and  also  within  a  no  very  long  period  of  existence.  Of  my 
genius  I  can  say  nothing,  but  of  my  mekncholy,  that  it  is  '  increasing 
and  ought  to  be  diminished.'    But  how  ? 

**  I  take  it  that  most  men  are  so  at  bottom,  but  that  it  is  only  re- 
marked in  the  remarkable.  The  Duchesso  de  Broglio,  in  reply  to  a 
remark  of  mine  on  the  errors  of  clever  people,  said  tliat  '  they  were  not 
worse  than  others,  only,  being  more  in  view,  more  noted,  especially 
in  all  that  could  reduce  them  to  the  rest,  or  raise  the  rest  to  them.' 
In  1816  this  was. 

"  In  fact  (I  suppose  that)  if  the  follies  of  fools  were  all  set  down  like 
those  of  the  wise,  the  wise  (who  seem  at  present  only  a  better  sort  of 
fools)  would  appear  almost  inteUigent. 

'^  It  is  singular  how  soon  we  lose  the  impression  of  what  ceases  to 
be  constantly  before  us :  a  year  impairs ;  a  lustre  obliterates.  There 
is  little  distinct  left  without  an  effort  of  memory.  TTun,  indeed,  the 
lights  are  rekindled  for  a  moment ;  but  who  can  be  sure  that  imagina- 
tion is  not  the  torch-bearer?  Let  any  man  try  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
to  bring  before  him  the  features,  or  the  mind,  or  the  sayings,  or  the 
habits  of  his  best  friend,  or  Ms  greatest  man  (I  mean  his  favourite,  his 
Buonaparte,  his  this,  that,  or  t'  other),  and  he  vrill  be  surprised  at  the 
extreme  confusion  of  his  ideas.  I  speak  confidently  on  this  point, 
having  always  passed  for  one  who  had  a  good,  ay,  an  excellent  me- 
mory. I  except,  indeed,  our  recollection  of  womankind ;  there  is  no 
forgetting  them  (and  be  d— d  to  them)  any  more  than  any  other  re- 
markable era,  such  as  *  the  revolution,'  or  *  the  plague,'  or  •  the  invasion,* 
or  '  the  comet,'  or  *  the  war'  of  such  and  such  an  epoch, — being  the 
favourite  dates  of  mankind,  who  have  so  many  blessings  in  their  lot, 
that  they  never  make  their  calendars  from  them,  being  too  common. 
For  instance,  you  see  *  the  great  drought,'  '  the  Thames  frozen  over,' 
*  the  seven  years'  war  broke  out,'  •  the  English,  or  French,  or  Spanish 
revolution  commenced,'  Uhe  Lisbon  earthquake,'  'the  Lima  earth- 
quake,' « the  earthquake  of  Calabria.'  '  the  plague  of  London,'  ditto  *  of 
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Constantinople,'  'the  sweating  sickness,'  *  the  yellow  fever  of  Pliila- 
delphia,'  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  but  you  do  n't  see  *  the  abundant  harvest,'  *  the 
fine  summer,'  *  the  long  peace,'  *  the  wealthy  speculation,'  *  the  wreck- 
less  voyage,'  recorded  so  emphatically  I  By-the-way,  there  has  been  a 
ihtrh/  y^r$^  war  and  a  seventy  years' war;  was  there  ever  a  seoenty  or 
a  thirty  ytars^ peace?  or  was  there  even  a  day's  universal  peace ?  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  China,  where  they  have  found  out  the  miserable  hap- 
piness of  a  stationary  and  un  warlike  mediocrity.  And  is  all  this  because 
nature  is  niggard  or  savage,  or  mankind  ungrateful  1  Let  phUosophers 
decide.    I  am  none. 

'"  In  general  I  do  not  draw  well  with  literary  men ;  not  that  I  dislike 
them— but  I  never  know  what  to  say  to  them  after  I  have  praised  their 
last  publication.  There  are  several  exception?,  to  be  sure ;  but  then 
ttiey  have  either  been  men  of  the  world,  such  as  Scott  and  Moore,  &c., 
or  visionaries  out  of  it,  such  as  Shelley,  &c. :  but  your  literary  every-day 
man  and  I  never  went  well  in  company,  e^)ecially  your  foreigner, 
whom  I  never  could  abide ;  except  Giordani,  and — and — and — (I  really 
can't  name  any  other) — I  do  n't  remember  a  man  among  them  whom 
I  ever  wished  to  see  twice,  except  perhaps  Mezzophanti,  who  is  a 
monster  of  languages,  the  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech,  a  walking  Poly- 
glott,  and  more,  who  ought  to  have  existed  at  the  time  of  tlie  Tower 
of  Babel  as  universal  interpreter.  He  is  indeed  a  marvel — ^unassum- 
ing, also.  I  tried  him  in  all  the  tongues  of  which  I  knew  a  single  oath 
(or  adjuration  to  the  gods  against  postboys,  savages,  Tartars,  boatmen, 
sailors,  pilots,  gondoliers,  muleteers,  camel-dnvers,  Vetturini,  post- 
masters, post-horses,  post-houses,  post  every  thing),  and,  egad !  he  as- 
tounded me — even  to  my  English. 

"  *  No  man  would  live  his  life  over  again,'  is  an  old  and  true  saying 
which  all  can  resolve  for  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  there  are 
probably  moments  in  most  men's  lives  which  they  would  live  over  the 
rest  of  life  to  regain  1  Else  why  do  we  bve  at  all  1  because  Hope  re- 
curs to  Memory,  both  false  but — but— but— but  and  this  but  drags  on  till 
— what  ?  I  do  not  know :  and  who  does  ?  He  that  died  o'  Wednes- 
day!" 


There  remains  little  more  to  add.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Lord 
Orford,  as  "  strange,  that  the  writing  a  man's  life  should  in  general 
make  the  biographer  become  enamoured  of  his  subject,  whereas  one 
should  think  that  the  nicei  disquisition  one  makes  into  the  life  of  any 
man,  the  less  reason  one  should  find  to  love  or  admire  him."  On  the 
contrary,  ms^  we  not  rather  say  that,  as  knowledge  is  ever  the  parent 
of  tolerance,  the  more  insight  we  gain  into  the  springs  and  motives 
of  a  man's  actions,  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed, 
and  the  influences  and  temptations  under  which  he  acted,  the  more 
allowance  we  may  be  inclined  to  make  for  his  errors,  and  the  more 
approbation  his  virtues  may  extort  from  us  ? 

The  arduous  task  of  being  the  biographer  of  Byron  is  one,  at  least, 
on  which  I  have  not  obtruded  myself :  the  wish  of  my  friend  that  I 
should  midertake  that  office  having  been  more  than  once  expressed,  at 
a  time  when  none  hut  a  boding  imagination  like  his  could  liave  foreseen 
much  chance  of  the  sad  honour  devolving  to  me.    If  in  some  instances 
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I  hsTe  consulted  rather  the  spirit  than  the  exact  letter  of  his  injime- 
tions,  it  was  with  the  view  solelv  of  doing  him  more  Justice  than  he 
would  have  done  himself;  there  oeing  no  hands  in  which  hiB  charac- 
ter could  have  been  less  safe  than  his  own,  nor  any  greater  wrong 
offered  to  his  memory  than  the  substitution  of  what  he  alfected  to  be 
for  what  he  was.  Of  any  partiality,  howeyer,  beyond  what  our  mu- 
tual friendship  accounts  for  and  justifies,  I  am  by  no  means  conscious ; 
nor  would  it  be  in  the  power,  indeed,  of  eyen  the  most  partiai  friend 
to  allege  any  thing  more  conyincingly  fay ourable  of  tus  diaracter  than 
is  contained  in  the  few  simple  facts  with  which  I  shall  here  conclude, 
— that,  through  life,  with  all  his  faults,  he  never  lost  a  friend  9— that 
those  about  him  in  his  youth,  whether  as  companions,  teachers,  or 
servants,  remained  attached  to  him  to  the  last ;— that  the  woman  to 
whom  he  gave  the  love  of  his  maturer  years  idolizes  his  name;  and 
tiiat,  with  a  single  unhaimy  exception,  scarce  an  instance  is  to  be  found 
of  any  one,  once  brought,  however  briefly,  into  reUtions  of  amity 
with  him,  that  did  not  feel  towaids  him  a  kind  regard  in  life,  and  retain 
a  fondness  for  his  memory . 

I  have  now  done  with  the  subject,  nor  shall  be  easily  tempted  into 
a  recurrence  to  it.  Any  mistakes  or  misstatements  I  may  be  proved 
to  have  made  shall  be  corrected;— any  new  facts  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  othen  to  produce  will  speak  for  themselves.  To  mere  opi- 
nions I  am  not  called  upon  to  pay  attention— and,  still  less,  to  inionuap 
tions  or  mysteries.  I  have  here  told  what  I  myself  knew  and  think 
olMiceniingmy  friend;  and  now  leave  his  eharacter»  moral  as  well  as 
literary,  to  the  Judgment  of  the  worid. 


(«8) 
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TWO  EPISTLES  FROM  THE  ARMENIAN  VERSION. 

THI  KPUTLB  or  TBI  COBINTHUIIB  TO  8T.  PAUL  TBB  APO0TLB.* 

I  STEFBEN,t  and  the  eldera  with  hinit  Dabnus,  EubnliMi,  Theophilos, 
and  Xinon,  to  Paul,  our  father  and  evangelist,  and  faithful  master  in 
Jesus  Christ,  health.^ 

5  Two  men  have  come  to  Corinth»  Sknon,  by  name,  and  Cleobua,^ 
who  yehemently  disturb  the  faith  of  some  with  deoeitM  and  corrupt 
words ; 

3  Of  which  woids  thou  shonldst  infonn  thyself: 

4  For  neither  hare  we  heard  such  words  firom  theti  nor  finom  the 
other  apostles : 

6  But  w^  know  only  that  what  we  have  heaid  from  thae  and  firom 
tfaem»  that  we  have  kept  firmly. 

6  But  in  this  chiefly  has  our  Lonl  had  conqwssion,  that,  whilst  thon 
art  yet  with  us  in  the  flesh,  we  ato  again  about  to  hear  from  thee* 

7  Therefore  do  thou  write  to  us,  or  come  thyself  amongst  us  qtdekly. 

8  We  beUeye  in  the  Lord,  that,  as  it  was  revealed  to  Tliemias,na  hath 
delivered  thee  from  the  hands  of  the  unrighteouB.| 

9  But  these  are  the  sinful  words  of  these  impure  meii»  fo  thus  do 
they  say  and  teach: 

10  That  it  behooves  not  to  admit  the  Propfaets.F 

II  Neither  do  they  affirm  the  omnipotence  of  God : 

Id  Neither  do  th^  affirm  the  resurrection  of  the  flqidi : 

13  Neither  do  they,  affinn  that  man  was  altogether  created  by  God  9 

14  Neither  do  they  affinn  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  the  flesh 
from  the  Virgin  Maiy : 

15  Neither  do  they  affirm  that  the  world  was  the  work  of  Qod»biit 
of  some  one  of  the  angels. 

16  Therefore  do  thou  make  haste^  to  come  amongst  us. 

17  That  this  city  of  the  Corinthians  may  remain  without  soandaL 

18  And  that  the  folly  of  these  men  may  be  made  manifest  by  •» 
open  refutation.    Fare  thee  welLff 

*  8oaieMSS.hBve  th0  title  tiuis:  EpUOe of  &ephen tJU XUUr to FmU Ok 
Apo&Ue^fnm  (fu  CormtkuoM. 

t  IntheMSS^thamazg^veneepnblidiedl^tbeWhiibnuiaiewsiitis^^ 

t  In  MDe  MSS.  we  £d,  The  dien  Numetmo^  Eubulut^  Theopkik$t  Mtd 
Nome$ofiit  to  Paul  their  hrothert  heaUh! 

^  Otbenie&d,  7^&«retfafiie  Mrtdnifi0i^...tfNiOZoftAtt,i0db«eA#meitt^«JUIfc 

D  Some  MSS.  have,  We  beHeot  w  Ou  Lorit  thoi  kit  fruiua  tMW  mtJi 
mamfest;  and  bg  tki*  hath  the  Lord  deUoered  u$  frtm  dU  htmdt  €f  Aa  wk» 
Hghteoua, 

f  Othen  rettd.  To  read  He  Fropheto. 

—  Some  MSS.  have,  Therrfor$tiroAit^dotlkmmi$hm4» 

tt  Othmiead>  FkroOaawainihtLord. 
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Tlie  deacons  Thereptus  and  Tichus*  received  and  conveyed  t&u 
Epiatie  to  the  city  of  the  Philippian8.t 

When  Paol  received  ^he  Epistle,  althougfh  he  was  then  in  chains  on 
account  of  Stratonice,^  the  wife  of  Apofolanus,^  yet,  as  it  were  for- 
getting his  bonds,  he  mourned  over  these  words,  and  said,  weeping, 
**  It  were  better  for  me  to  be  dead,  and  with  tlie  Lord.  For  while  I  am 
in  this  body,  and  hear  the  wretched  words  of  such  false  doctrine,  be- 
hold, grief  arises  upon  grief,  and  my  trouble  adds  a  weight  to  my 
chains ;  when  I  behold  this  calamity,  and  progress  of  the  machinations 
of  Satan,  who  searcheth  to  do  wrong.^' 

And  thus  with  deep  affliction  Paul  composed  his  reply  to  the  Epist]e.| 


KFUPTLB  or  PAITL  TO  THS  COBinTmAHS.lP 

I  Paul,  in  bonds  for  Jesus  Christ,  disturbed  by  30  many  errors,^  to 
faia  Corinthian  brethren,  health. 

8  I  nothing  marvel  that  the  preachers  of  evil  have  made  this  progress. 

3  For  because  the  Lord  Jesus  is  about  to  fulfil  his  coming,  veiHy 
on  this  account  do  certain  men  pervert  and  despise  his  words. 

4  But  I,  verily,  from  the  beginning,  have  taught  you  that  only  which 
I  myself  received  from  the  former  apostles,  who  always  remained 
wiUi  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

5  And  I  now  say  unto  3rDu,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  was  of  the  seed  of  David, 

6  According  to  the  anntmciation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  sent  to  her  by 
our  Father  from  heaven  *, 

7  That  Jesus  might  be  introduced  into  the  world^ff  and  deliver  our 
flesh  by  his  flesh,  and  that  he  might  raise  us  up  from  the  dead ; 

8  As  in  this  also  he  himself  became  the  example  : 

9  That  it  might  be  made  manifest  that  man  was  created  by  the  Father, 

10  He  has  not  remained  In  perdition  unsought  i^t 

II  But  he  is  sought  for,  that  he  might  be  reviv^  by  adoption. 

12  For  God,  who  is  the  Lord  of  all,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christy  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  sent,  firstly,  the  Prophets  to  the 
Jews : 

13  That  he  would  absolve  them  from  their  sins,  and  bring  them  to 
his  judgment. 

14  IB^ause  he  wished  to  save,  firstly,  the  house  of  Israel,  he  be- 
stowed and  poured  forth  his  8pirit  upon  the  Prophets ; 

15  That  th^  should  for  a  long  time  preach  thb  worship  of  God,  and 
the  nativity  of'^ChiisL 

*  Some  MSS.  hare.  The  Deacotu  Therepu  and  Teekus, 

t  The  Wbistona  have,  TothecUyofPhameia:  bat  in  all  the  MSS.  we  find. 
To  the  city  rf  the  PhiUppiam. 

t  Othen  read,  On  acc4m:U  of  Onotice. 

i  The  Wbilrtons  have.  Of  ApoUophanus:  bat  in  all  the  MSS.  we  read, 
Apofolanut. 

U  In  the  tett  of  this  Epistle  there  are  some  other  variationa  in  the  woidi^ 
bat  the  sense  is  the  same. 

T  Some  MSS.  hare,  PauTs  Epistle  from  prison^  for  the  mtiruciian  cf  titt 
CorintKiaTU. 

**  Others  read,  Disturhed  by  varitme  compunUumM, 

ft  Some  MSS.  have.  Thai  Jesus  might  confort  the  ioorUL 

tt  Othns  read,  He  has  not  remained  ind^erent. 
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16  Bnt  be  who  was  the  prince  of  evil,  when  he  wished  to  make 
himself  God,  laid  his  hand  upon  them, 

17  And  bound  all  men  in  sin.* 

18  Because  the  judgment  of  the  world  was  approaching. 

19  But  Almighty  God,  when  he  wUled  to  justify,  was  unwilling  to 
abandon  his  creature; 

20  But  when  he  saw  his  affliction,  he  had  compassion  upon  him : 

21  And  at  the  end  of  a  time  he  sent  the  Holy  Ghost  into  the  Virgin 
foretold  by  the  Prophets. 

22  Who,  believing  readily,!  was  made  worthy  to  conceive,  and 
bring  forth  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

23  That  from  this  perishable  body,  in  which  the  evil  spirit  was  glo- 
rified,  he  should  be  cast  out,  and  it  should  be  made  manifest 

24  Tliat  he  was  not  God :  For  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  fle^  had  recalled 
and  saved  this  perishable  flesh,  and  drawn  it  into  eternal  life  by  faith, 

25  Because  in  his  body  he  would  prepare  a  pure  temple  of  justice 
for  all  ages ; 

26  In  whom  we  also,  when  we  believe,  are  saved. 

27  Therefore  know  ye  that  these  men  are  not  the  children  of  justice, 
but  the  children  of  wrath; 

28  Who  turn  away  from  themselves  the  compassion  of  God; 

29  Who  say  that  neither  the  heavens  nor  the  earth  were  altogether 
works  made  by  the  hand  of  the  Father  of  all  things.^ 

30  But  these  cursed  men^  have  the  doctrine  of  the  serpent 

31  But  do  ye,  by  the  power  of  God,  withdraw  yourselves  far  from 
these,  and  expel  from  among  you  the  doctrine  of  the  wicked. 

32  Because  you  are  not  Uie  children  of  rebellion,!  but  the  sons  of 
the  beloved  church. 

33  And  on  this  account  the  time  of  the  resurrec^on  is  preadied  to 
all  men. 

34  Therefore  they  who  affirm  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
flesh,  they  indeed  shall  not  be  raised  up  to  eternal  life ; 

35  But  to  judgment  and  condemnation  shall  the  unbeliever  diise  in 
the  flesh: 

36  For  to  that  body  which  denies  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  shall 
be  denied  the  resurrection :  because  such  are  found  to  refase  the  re- 
surrection. 

37  But  you  also,  Corinthians !  have  known,  from  the  seeds  of  wheat, 
and  from  other  seeds, 

38  That  one  grain  fallslP  dry  into  the  earth,  and  withm  it  first  dies, 

39  And  afterward  rises  again,  by  the  will  of  the  Lord,  endued  with 
the  same  body: 

40  Neither  indeed  does  it  arise  with  the  same  simple  body,  bnt 
manifold,  and  filled  with  blessing. 

41  But  we  produce  the  example  not  only  from  seeds,  but  from  the 
honourable  bodies  of  men.** 

42  Ye  also  have  known  Jonas,  the  son  of  Amittai.tt 

*  Some  MS8.  have.  Laid  his  hand,  and  them  and  all  body  hound  in  nn, 
t   Others  read,  Btlietfing  with  a  pure  heart, 
t  Some  MSS.  have,  Of  God  the  Father  of  af'  thirtgs. 
i  Others  read,  They  curse  themselves  in  this  thing, 
R  Others  read,  Children  of  the  disobedient, 
5*  Some  MSS.  have,  That  one  grain  fails  not  dry  into  the  earth, 
**  Others  read,  Bui  toe  have  not  only  produced  from  seeds,  but  from  ih$  honom 
able  body  of  man, 

ft  Othien  read.  The  son  ofEmattihus.] 
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43  BacanM  he  delayed  to  preach  to  the  Nineritea,  he  waa  awal- 
lowed  up  in  the  belly  of  a  fish  for  three  days  and  three  nigfata: 

44  And  after  three  days  God  heard  his  8Upplication«  and  hroni^ 
him  out  from  the  deep  abyea; 

46  Neither  waa  any  part  of  hia  body  corrupted;  neither  waa  hia 
eyebrow  bent  down.* 

46  And  bow  much  more  for  you»oh  men  of  little  faith ! 

47  If  you  believe  in  our  Lord  Jeaua  Chriat,  will  he  raiae  you  up, 
eren  aa  he  himaelf  hath  arieea. 

48  If  the  bonee  of  filiaha  the  prophet,  falling  upon  the  dead,  r&- 
▼ived  the  dead, 

49  By  how  fluich  more  ihall  ye,  who  are  aupported  br  the  fleah  and 
the  blood  and  the  8piht  of  ChxiBU  aiiae  again  on  that  oay  with  a  per- 
fcctbodrt 

M  Eltaa  the  prophet,  emhraoing  tiie  widow's  aon,  raiaed  him  from 
Ihedaadt 

61  By  how  much  more  shall  Jesus  Christ  revive  you,  on  that  day, 
with  a  perfect  body,  even  aa  he  himaelf  hathahaeni 

6a  Bui  if  ye  receive  other  things  vainly,t 

63  Henceforth  no  one  ahall  cause  me  to  travail;  for  I  bear  on  ray 
body  theaa  fetten4 

64  Toobtain  Chrisit  and  I  aufler  with  patience  these  aflictiona  to 
become  worthy  of  the  leauirection  of  the  dead. 

66  And  do  each  of  you*  having  received  dbe  law  from  the  bands  of 
the  bleaaed  Propbeto  and  the  holy  goapel,^  firmly  maintain  it; 

66  To  the  end  that  you  mav  be  rewarded  in  the  resunectioB  of  the 
deadt  and  the  poeaession  of  the  life  eternal. 

67  But  if  afty  of  ye,  not  believing,  shall  trespass,  he  ahaU  he  Jo^ed 
with  the  miadoera*  and  punished  with  those  who  have  false  belief. 

68  Because  such  are  the  generations  of  vipers,  and  the  children  of 
dngODs  and  baailiska* 

69  Drive  far  from  amongst  ye,  and  ily  finm  snch,  with  the  aid  of 
oar  liord  Jeaoa  Chriat. 

60  And  the  peace  and  grace  of  the  beloved  Son  be  upon  you.| 


Dammto  EHgli$h  by  ms,  Jamfary-ZUniary,  1817,  ai  ihe  OrnvmU  ^ 
Jtm  LuarOt  Wm  Om  aid  tmd  to^podiim 
FoOkar  PcaAal  Aucher^  ArmMwm  Friar. 


&M»  tMarOf  wiA  tfm  aid  and  tx^Mm  ^tk^  Armmiim  tatt  by  mt 

BnoM; 


Venice,  April  lOth,  1817. 
thadidm  iktLaimlntfbut  Hu  mman^piacm  very  eomtptt  aiid 
wiA  gruU  omunmu. 

•  Othenidd,  Nor  did  •  kair  of  hit  body  feU  Aer^nm. 

t  Some  M8S.  have,  YotlMnairteemeotktrtkmgMinmm. 

t  Otben  iniriied  hen  thus,  Heneefortk  nooneeen  tnmbU  nufwrtitm-yfir  I 
hmri$imfkodyamm4orimfoof  CkrioL  Thogmee  of  mtr  lord  Jemu  Ckriat 
U  with  yomr  9jr%vm  hreArtn,    Amm, 

4  Some  MdS.  have,  Of  M  SOy  tomutolioL 

i  (Xbian  odd.  Our  Lord  k$wiAy$§U.    Amem. 
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REBIARKS  ON  MR.  MOORE'S  LIFE  OF  LORD  BYRON, 
BY  LADY  BYRON. 

^I  SAYB  disregarded  rarionfl  pablications  in  which  facts  within  my 
own  knowledge  have  been  grossly  misrepresented;  but  I  am  called 
imon  to  notice  some  of  the  erroneous  statements  proceeding  from  one 
who  claims  to  be  considered  as  Lord  Byron's  confidentisd  and  autho- 
rixed  friend.  Domestic  details  ought  not  to  be  intruded  on  the  public 
attention :  if,  however,  ihej  are  so  intruded,  the  persons  affected  br 
them  have  a  right  to  refute  injurious  charges.  Mr.  Moore  has  promul- 
gated his  own  impressions  of  private  events  in  which  I  was  most 
nearly  concerned,  as  if  he  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Having  survived  Lord  Byron,  I  feet  increased  reluctance  to 
advert  to  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  period  of  my  mar- 
ria^ ;  nor  is  it  now  my  intention  to  disclose  them,  farther  than  may 
be  mdispensably  requisite  for  the  end  I  have  in  view.  Self-vindication 
is  not  the  motive  which  actuates  me  to  make  this  appeal,  and  the 
spirit  of  accusation  is  unmingled  with  it ;  but  when  the  conduct  of  my 
parents  is  brought  forward  in  a  disgraceful  light,  by  the  passages  se- 
lected from  Lord  Byron's  letters,  and  by  the  remarks  of  his  biographer, 
I  feel  bound  to  justify  their  characters  from  imputations  which  I  hww 
to  be  false.  The  passages  from  Lord  Byron's  letters,  to  which  I 
refer,  axe  the  aspersion  on  my  mother's  chai]^eter: — ^*  My  child  is 
very  well,  and  flourishing,  I  hear;  but  I  must  see  also.  I  feel  no 
disposition  to  resign  it  to  the  contagion  if  its  grandtnothei^s  society** 
The  assertion  of  heix,  dishonourable  conduct  in  employing  a  spy, 
&c.— '  A  Mrs.  C.  (nol^  a  kind  of  housekeeper  and  iyiy  of  Lady  A.'«), 
who,  in  her  better  days,  was  a  washerwoman,  is  supposed  to  be 
•—by  the  learned — ^very  much  the  occult  cause  of  our  domestic  dis- 
crepancies.' The  seeming  exculpation  of  myself,  in  the  extract, 
with  the  words  immediately  following  it,— 'Her  nearest  relatives 

are  a ;*  where  the  blank  clearly  implies  somethinff  too  offensive 

for  publication.  Thef^  passages  tend  to  throw  suspicion  on  my  pa- 
rents, and  give  reason  to  ascribe  the  separation  either  to  their  direct 
agency,  ox  to  that  of  '  officious  spies'  employed  by  tliem.  From  the 
following  part  of  the  narrative,  it  must  also  be  inferred  that  an 
undue  i^uence  was  exercised  by  them  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose.  *  It  was  in  a  few  weeksafter  the  latter  communication  between 
us  (Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Moore),  that  Lady  Byron  adopted  the  deter- 
mination of  parting  from  him.  She  had  left  London  at  the  latter  end 
of  January,  on  a  visit  to  her  father's  house  in  Leicestersliire,  and 
Lord  B3nx>n  was  in  a  short  time  to  follow  her.  Th^y  bad  parted  in 
the  utmost  kindness, — she  wrote  him  a  letter  full  of  playfuhiess  and 
affection  on  the  road;  and  immediately  on  her  arrival  at  Kirkby  Mal- 
lory,  her  father  wrote  to  acquaint  Lord  Byron  that  she  would  re- 
turn to  him  no  more.'  In  my  observations  upon  this  statement,  I 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  touching  on  any  matters  relating 
personally  to  Lord  Byron  and  myself.  The  facts  are : — I  left  Lon 
don  for  Kirkby  Mallory,  the  residence  of  my  father  and  mother,  on  the 
15th  of  January,  1816.  Lord  Byron  had  signified  to  me  in  writing 
(Jan.  6th)  hia  absolute  desire  that  1  should  leave  London  on  the  earliest 
day  that  I  could  conveniently  fijL  It  was  not  safe  for  me  to  undertake 
the  fatigue  of  a  joamey  sooner  than  the  15th.     Pr«*vioii8lT  to  m^ 
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departure,  it  had  been  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind,  that  Lord  Byrmi 
was  under  the  influence  of  insanity.  This  opinion  was  derived  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  conununications  made  to  me  by  his  nearest 
relatives  and  personal  attendant,  who  had  more  opportunities  than 
myself  of  observing  him  during  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  in  town. — 
It  was  even  represented  to  me  that  he  was  in  danger  of  destroying 
hinuelf.  With  ike  concurrence  of  his  famihfj  I  had  consulted  Dr. 
Baillie,  as  a  friend  (Jan.  8th),  respecting  this  supposed  malady.  On 
acquainting  him  with  the  state  of  the  case,  and  with  Lord  Byron's 
desire  that  I  should  leave  London,  Dr.  Baillie  thought  that  my  absence 
might  be  advisable  as  an  experiment,  a$niming  the  fact  of  mental  de- 
FUffement;  for  Dr.  Baillie,  not  having  had  access  to  Lord  Byion, 
could  not  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  on  that  point.  He  enjoined 
that  in  correspondence  with  Lord  Byron  I  should  avoid  all  but  light 
and  soothing  to]ncs.  Under  these  impressions,  I  left  London,  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  advice  given  by  Dr.  Baillie.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  nature  of  Lord  Byron's  conduct  towards  me  from  the 
tune  of  my  marriage,  yet,  supposing  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental 
alienation,  it  was  not  for  tnc,  nor  for  any  person  of  common  humanity, 
to  manifest,  at  that  moment,  a  sense  of  injury.  On  the  day  ot  my 
departure,  and  again  on  my  arrival  at  Kirkby,  Jan.  16th,  1  wrote  to 
Lord  Byron  in  a  kind  and  cheerful  tone,  according  to  those  medical 
directions.  The  last  letter  was  circulated,  and  employed  as  a  pretext 
for  the  charge  of  my  having  been  subsequently  ir^uenced  to '  desert' 
my  husband.  It  has  been  argued,  tliat  I  parted  from  Lord  Byron  in 
perfect  harmony ;  that  feelings,  incompatible  with  any  deep  sense  of 
mjury  had  dictated  the  letter  which  I  addrcased  to  him ;  and  that  my  sen- 
timents must  have  been  changed  by  persuasion  and  interference,  when 
I  was  under  the  roof  of  my  parents.  These  assertions  and  infer- 
ences are  wholly  destitute  of  foundation.  When  I  arrived  at  Kirkby 
Mallory,  my  parents  were  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  any 
causes  likely  to  destroy  my  prospects  of  happiness;  and  when  I  com- 
municated to  them  the  opinion  which  had  been  formed  concerning 
Lord  Byron's  state  of  mind,  they  were  most  anxious  to  promote  his 
restoration  by  every  means  in  their  power.  They  assured  those  re- 
lations who  were  with  him  in  London,  that  *  they  would  devote  their 
whole  care  and  attention  to  the  alleviation  of  his  malady,'  and  hoped 
to  make  the  best  arrangements  for  his  comfort,  if  he  could  be  induced 
to  visit  them.  With  these  intentions,  my  mother  wrote  on  the  17th 
to  Lord  Byron,  inviting  him  to  Kirkby  Mallory.  She  had  always 
treated  him  with  an  affectionate  consideration  and  indulgence,  which 
extended  to  every  little  peculiarity  of  his  feelings.  Never  did  an  irri- 
tating word  escape  her  lips  in  her  whole  intercourse  with  him.  The 
accounts  given  me  after  1  left  Lord  Byron  by  the  persons  in  constant 
intercourse  with  him,  added  to  those  doubts  which  had  bef<Me  tran- 
siently occurred  ton.y  mind,  as  to  the  reality  of  the  alleged  disease, 
and  tne  reports  of  his  medical  attendant  were  far  from  establishing 
the  existence  of  any  thing  like  lunacy.  Under  this  uncertainty,  I 
deemed  it  right  to  communicate  to  my  parents,  that  if  I  were  to  con- 
sider Lord  Byron's  past  conduct  as  that  of  a  person  of  sound  mind, 
nothing  could  induce  me  to  return  to  him.  It  therefore  appeared  ex- 
pedient both  to  them  and  myself  to  consult  the  ablest  advisers.  For 
tnat  object,  and  also  to  obtain  still  further  information  respecting  the 
appearances  which  seemed  to  indicate  mental  derangement,  my  mother 
determined  to  go  to  London.    She  was  empovrered  by  me  to  take  legal 
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opinioiui  on  a  written  statement  of  mine,  though  I  had  then  reasons  for 
reserving  a  part  of  the  case  from  the  knowledge  even  of  my  father 
aiid  motlier.  Bemg  convinced  by  the  result  of  these  inquiries,  and  by 
the  tenor  of  Lord  Byron's  proceedings,  that  the  notion  of  insanity  was 
an  illusion,  I  no  longer  hesitated  to  authorize  such  measures  as  were 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  me  from  being  ever  agun  placed  in  his 
power.  Conformably  with  this  resolution,  my  father  wrote  to  him  on 
the  2d  of  Februaiy,  to  propose  an  amicable  separation.  Lord  Byron 
at  first  rejected  this  proposal ;  but  when  it  was  distinctly  notified  to 
him,  that  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  recom-se  must  be  had  to  legal 
measures,  he  agreed  to  sign  a  deed  of  separation.  Upon  applying  to 
Dr.  Lushiugton,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances, to  state  in  writing  what  he  recollected  upon  this  subject,  I  re- 
ceived from  him  the  following  letter,  by  which  it  will  be  manifest  that 
my  mother  cannot  have  been  actuated  by  any  hostile  or  ungenerous 
motives  towards  Lord  Byron. 

**  '  M T  DEAR  LADT   BTROV, 

"  *I  '^an  rely  upon  the  accuracy  of  my  memory  for  the  following 
statement.  I  was  originally  consulted  by  Lady  Noel  on  your  behalf, 
while  you  were  in  the  country ;  the  circumstances  detailed  by  her  were 
such  as  ju^tified  a  separation,  but  they  were  not  of  that  aggravated 
description  as  to  render  such  a  measiure  indispensable.  On  Lady  Noel's 
representation,  I  deemed  a  reconciliation  with  Lord  Byron  practicable, 
and  felt  most  sincerely  a  wish  to  aid  in  efifecting  it.  There  was  not  on 
Lady  Noel's  part  any  exaggeration  of  the  facts ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  could  per- 
ceive, any  determination  to  prevent  a  return  to  Lord  Byron :  certamly 
none  was  expressed  when  I  spoke  of  a  reconciliation.  When  yon 
came  to  town  in  about  a  fortnight,  or  perhaps  more,  after  my  first  in- 
terview with  Lady  Noel,  I  was  for  the  first  time  informed  by  you  of 
facts  utterly  unknown,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  to  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady  Noel. 
On  receiving  this  aaditional  information,  my  opinion  was  entirely 
changed :  I  considered  a  n^conciliation  impossible.  I  declared  my 
opinion,  and  added,  that  if  such  an  idea  should  be  entertained,  I  could 
not,  either  professionally  or  otherwise,  take  any  part  towards  effecting 
it.    Believe  me,  very  faithfully  yours, 

"*Steph.  LusmNOTON. 

"  *  Great  George-street,  Jan.  31st,  1830.' 

*'  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  if  the  statements  on  which  my  legal 
advisers  (the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  Dr.  Lushington)  formed 
their  opinions  were  false,  the  responsibility  and  the  odium  should  rest 
with  me  only.  I  trust  that  th^  facts  which  I  have  here  briefly  recapi- 
tulated will  absolve  my  father  and  mother  from  all  accusations  with  re« 
gard  to  the  part  they  took  in  the  separation  between  Lord  Byron  and  my- 
self. They  neither  originated,  instigated,  nor  advised  that  separation ; 
and  they  cannot  be  condemned  for  having  afforded  to  their  daughter 
the  assistance  and  protection  which  she  claimed.  There  is  no  other 
near  relative  to  vindicate  their  memory  from  insult.  I  am  therefore 
compelled  to  break  the  silence  which  I  had  hoped  always  to  observe, 
and  to  solicit  from  the  readers  of  Lord  Byron's  life  an  impartial  con- 
sideration of  the  testimony  extorted  from  me. 

<<A.  L  NoBL  Btron. 

"  Hanger  HiU,  Feb.  19, 1830." 
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LETTER  OF  MR.  TURNER, 
[r^fkmdto  iniheftreeedmgpageiJ] 

^Emrr  months  after  the  publication  of  my  *  Tour  in  the  Lerant,' 
there  appeared  in  the  London  Magazine,  and  subeequently  in  mo«^  of 
the  newapapers,  a  letter  from  the  late  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Murray. 

**  I  naturally  felt  anzioua  at  the  dme  to  meet  a  charge  of  error 
brought  against  me  in  00  direct  a  manner:  but  I  ttKMwht,  and  frioidi 
whom  I  consulted  at  the  time  thought  with  me,  that  I  had  better  wait 
for  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  that  afforded  by  the  newnpa- 
pen,  of  vindicating  my  opinion,  which  even  so  distinguiBlied  an  au- 
thority as  the  letter  of  Lord  Byron  left  unshaken,  and  which,  I  win 
venture  to  add,  renuiins  unshaken  stilL 

**  I  must  ever  deplore  that  I  resisted  my  first  immdse  to  reply  imme- 
diately. The  hand  of  death  has  snatched  Lord  Byron  firom  his  king- 
dom of  literature  and  poetiy,  and  I  can  only  guard  myaeU  from  toe 
illiberal  imputation  of  attacking  the  mighty  dead,  whose  living  talent 
1  should  have  trembled  to  encounter,  by  scrupulously  confining  my- 
self to  such  facts  and  iUustrations  as  are  strictly  necessary  to  save  me 
ttom  the  barges  of  ennor,  misrepresentation,  and  presumptoousness, 
of -which  every  writer  must  wish  to  Qt>ve  himself  undeserving. 

^  Lord  Byron  began  by  stating, '  The  tids  was  not  in  our  favour,* 
and  added,  ^neither  1  nor  any  person  on  board  the  frigate  had  any  no- 
tion of  a  difference  of  the  current  on  the  Astatic  side;  I  never  heard 
of  it  till  this  moment'  His  lordship  had  probably  forgotten  that 
Strabo  distinctly  describes  the  difference  in  the  following  words. 

p»tm0i9*  TiHsfH Afi6809  9spmtmttihuf  wapaXKoMrhp  hiir th  tdmvriai  4cwt  w  u i iiJwn  iml 
Hfyw  Ttpd  war*  iprutp^  i%  Hiieni,  twarm  tUtpuv  rXtf  fivv,  c«/|b9  rt^itH  hc^ciw  hmnim' 

v^A^*'— MdeoqueyooftiM  a  Seito  irqfieiiaU  pauliAum  dcfleiJL  n&vi- 
gatione  ad  Herus  turrim,  atque  iiide  naviffia  dumtUnUta^livoaaiU  eiiam 
%au  trajeehmu  Qui  ab  Abydo  trajiciunt,  in  contrahum  flectunt  pa^ 
tem  ad  octo  stadia  ad  turrim  quandam  e  regione  Sesti :  hinc  owtqw 
tnjiciunt,  Tuonpromu  contrario  fluxu.** 

**Here  it  is  clearly  asserted  that  the  current  assists  the  croning 
from  Sestos,  and  the  words  ^^^(^I'rcf  r^  wXoXa,* — ^navigia  dimitta^ 
<e»,'— -*  leUmr  Ma  vtsidi  go  of  them$ehe$^^  prove  how  considerable  the 
assistance  of  the  current  was ;  while  the  words  *  «Air '^i^^'— '  oblique^ 
and  *TfA<«f,' — ^pronutf^  show  distinctly  that  those  who  crossed  from 
Abydos  were  obliged  to  do  so  in  an  obliqvie  direction,  or  they  would 
have  the  current  entirdy  against  them. 

^  From  this  ancient  authority,  which,  I  own,  appears  to  me  unan- 
swerable, let  us  turn  to  the  modems.  Baron  de  Tott,  who,  having  been 
for  some  time  resident  on  the  spot,  employed  as  an  engineer  in  the 
construction  of  batteries,  must  bo  supposed  well  cognisant  of  the  sub- 
ject, has  expressed  himself  as  f(^ows: — 

** '  La  surabondance  des  eaux  que  la  Mer  Noire  re9oit,  et  qu*elle  ne 
pent  ^vaporer,  vers^e  dans  la  M6diterran6e  par  le  Bosphore  de  Thrace 
et  La  Propontide,  forme  aux  Dardanelles  des  courans  si  violens,  que 
sottvent  1^  batimens,  toutes  voiles  dehors,  out  peine  \  les  vaincre 

«««8trabo,BookXITL  Ozfind  EditioB.'* 
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Lea  pilotes  doivent  encore  observer,  lors^ue  le  vent  suffit,  de  diriger 
leur  route  de  maniiire  i  presenter  le  morns  de  T68iBtaiice  possible  & 
Teffort  des  eaux.  On  sent  que  cet.te  6tude  a  pour  base  la  direction 
des  oonrans,  qui,  rmtHAfin  dfvne  poinU  d  fautre^  forment  des  obstacles 
i  la  navigation,  et  feroient  courir  lea  plus  grands  risques  si  Ton  negli- 
aeoit  ces  connoissances  faydrographiques.'— Jl^motm  c2e  Tott,  3"** 
Fartte. 

**  To  the  above  citations^  I  will  addlhe  opinion  of  Toumefort,  who, 
in  his  description  of  the  strait,  expresses  with  ridicule  his  disbelief 
of  the  truth  of  Leander's  exploit ;  and  to  show  that  the  latest  travel- 
lers agree  with  the  earlier,  I  will  conclude  my  quotation  with  a  state-' 
ment  of  Mn  Madden,  who  has  just  returned  from  the  spot.  *  It  was 
from  th«  European  side  Lord  Byron  swam  with  the  current,  which  runs 
about  four  miles  an  hour*  But  I  believe  he  would  have  found  it  totally 
impracticable  to  have  crossed  from  Abydos  to  Europe. — ^Madden's  Tro' 
veU,  Vol.  I. 

^  There  are  two  other  observations  in  Lord  Byron's  letter  on  which 
I  feel  it  necessary  to  remark.  ' 

*'  *  Mr.  Turner  says,  "  whatever  is  thrown  into  the  stream  on  this  part 
of  the  European  bank,  fiwat  arrive  at  the  Asiatic  shore.*'  This  is  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that  it  must  arrive  in  the  Archipelago,  if  left 
to  the  current,  although  a  strong  wind  from  the  Asiatic*  side  might 
have  such  an  effect  occasionally.' 

^  Here  Lord  Byron  is  right,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  confessing' 
tliat  I  was  wrong.  But  I  was  wrong  only  in  the  letter  of  my  remarkf 
not  in  the  spirit  of  it.  Any  iking  thrown  into  the  stream  on  the 
European  bank  would  be  swept  into  the  Archipelago,  because,  after 
arriving^  so  near  the  Asiatic  shore  as  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  within 
a  man's  depth,  it  would  be  again  floated  off  from  the  coast  by  the 
current  that  is  dashed  from  the  Asiatic  promontory.  But  this  would 
not  affect  a  swimmer,  who,  being  so  near  the  land,  would  of  course,  if 
he  could  not  actually  walk  to  it,  reach  it  by  a  ^ight  effort. 

"  Lord  Byron  adds,  in  his  P.S., '  The  strait  is,  however,  not  extra* 
ordinarily  wide,  even  where  it  broadens  above  and  below  the  forts.* 
From  this  statement  I  must  venture  to  express  my  dissent,  with  diffi- 
dence indeed,  but  with  diffidence  diminished  by  the  ease  with  which 
the  fact  may  be  established.  The  strait  is  widened  so  considerably 
above  the  forts  by  the  Bay  of  Maytos,  and  the  bay  opposite  to  it  on 
the  Asiatic  coast,  that  the  distance  to  be  passed  by  a  swimmer  in 
crossing  higher  up  would  be,  in  my  poor  judgment,  too  great  for  any 
one  to  accomplish  from  Asia  to  Europe,  having  such  a  current  to  stem. 

*'  I  conclude  by  expressing  it  as  my  humble  opinion  that  no  one  is 
boimd  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  Leander's  exploit,  till  the  passage 
has  been  performed  by  a  swimmer,  at  least  from  Asia  to  Europe.  The 
skeptic  is  even  entitled  to  exact,  as  the  condition  of  his  belief,  that  the 
strait  be  crossed,  as  Leander  crossed  it,  both  ways  within  at  most 
fourteen  horns.  **  W.  Turneiu'' 

*  «<  ThiB  b  evidently  a  mistake  of  the  writer  or  printer.  His  lordship  must 
here  have  meant  a  stroiif  wind  from  the  European  side,  as  no  wind  from  the 
Astatic  side  coold  have  the  effect  of  driving  an  object  to  the  Asiatic  shore." 

I  think  it  right  to  lemariL  that  it  is  Mr.  Turner  himself  who  has  here  origi- 
nated the  inaccuracy  of  which  he  accuses  others ;  the  words  used  by  Lm 
Byron  being,  not^  as  Mr.  Tomer  states,  «« fimn  the  Asiatic  side,"  but  *'in  th* 
Amatic  direction."— T.  M. 

Vol.  IL— N  n 
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BOL  MILLIN6EN*S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OONSULTATiOIft 

referrtd  to  in  page  636. 

As  the  aocotmt  given  by  Mr.  Millingen  of  this  eomnltation  dilfti» 
totally  from  that  of  Dr.  Bruno,  it  is  fit  that  the  reader  flhoald  have  it 
in  Mr.  MiUingen's  own  words : — 

^  In  the  morning  (18th)  a  eonenltatuui  was  pro^oaedt  to  wbkli  Dr. 
Lucca  Vega  and  Dr.  Freioer,  my  aesiatantSy  were  invited.  Dr.  Bnmo 
and  Lucca  i»opoaed  having  recourse  to  aatiapaamodics  and  other  le- 
mediea  emplovad  in  the  laet  stage  of  typhus.  Freiber  and  I  maintained 
that  they  could  only  hasten  the  fatal  terminationv  that  nothing  coidd 
be  more  empirical  tnan  flying  from  one  extreme  to  the  other;  that  H, 
as  we  all  thought,  the  complaint  was  owing  to  the  metastasis  of  itei- 
matic  inflammation,  the  existing  symptoms  only  depended  on  the  rapid 
and  extemiive  progress  it  had  made  in  an  organ  previously  so  weak- 
ened and  irritable.  Antiphlogistic  means  could  never  prove  hortful  in 
this  case;  they  would  become  useless  only  if  disorganization  were 
already  operated;  but  then,  since  all  hopes  were  gone,  what  means 
would  not  prove  superfluous?  We  recommended  the  apfdication of 
numerous  leeches  to  the  temples,  behind  the  ears,  and  along  the  coarse 
of  Uie  jugular  vein,  a  large  blister  between  the  shoulders,  and  sin^ 
ptsms  to  Uie  feet,  as  afforaing,  though  feeble,  yet  the  last  hopes  of 
success.  Dr.  B.,  being  the  patient's  physician,  had  the  casting  vote, 
and  prepared  the  antispasmodic  potion  which  Dr.  Lucca  and  he  had 
apeed  upon;  it  was  a  strong  infusion  of  valerian  and  ether,  Ac. 
.Aiter  its  administration,  the  convulsive  movement,  the  deliiimn  in- 
creased ;  but,  notwithstanding  my  representations,  a  second  dose  was 
given  half  an  hour  after.  After  articulating  confusedly  a  few  l»oken 
]4ime8,  the  patient  sunk  shortly  after  into  a  comatose  sleeps  which 
the  next  day  terminated  in  death.  He  expired  on  the  19th  April,  at 
six  o'clock  m  the  aflemoon.** 


THE  WILL  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

Extracted  from  (fo  RegiHry  of  the  Prerogative  Cowrt  o/GuUerlmry. 

This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  George  Gordon,  Lord 
Byron,  Baron  Byron,  of  Rochdale,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  as  fol- 
lows:— I  give  and  defise  all  that  ray  manor  or  lordsliip  of  Rochdale, 
in  the  said  county  of  Lancaster,  with  all  its  rights,  royalties,  members, 
and  appurtenances,  and  all  my  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and 
premises  situate,  lying,  end  being  within  the  parish,  manor,  or  lordship 
of  Rochdale  aforesaid,  and  all  other  my  estates,  lands,  hereditaments, 
and  premises  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  unto  my  friends  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Esquire,  and  J<dm 
Hanson,  of  Chancery-lane,  London,  Esquire,  to  the  use  and  behoof  of 
them,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  upon  trust  that  they  the  said  John  Cam 
Hobhouse  and  John  Hlinson,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs 
and  assigns  of  sach  survivor,  do  and  shaU,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  after  my  decease,  sell  and  dispose  of  all  my  said  manor  and 
esUites  for  the  mo^t  money  that  can  or  may  be  had  or  gotten  for  the 
same,  either  by  private  contract  or  putlic  sale  by  auction,  and  either 
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logether  or  in  lots,  as  my  said  trustees  shall  think  proper;  and  for  the 
facilitatiiu^  such  sale  and  sales,  I  do  direct  that  the  receipt  and  receipts 
of  my  said  trustees,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  tlie  heirs  and  assigns 
of  such  survivor,  shall  be  a  good  and  sufficient  discharge,  and  good 
and  sufficient  discharges  to  t£e  purchaser  or  purchasers  of  my  said 
estates,  or  9nj  part  or  pans  thereof,  for  so  much  money  as  in  such 
receipt  or  receipts  shall  be  expressed  or  acknowledged  to  be  received; 
and  that  such  purchaser  or  purchasers,  his,  her,  or  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs, shall  not  afterward  be  in  any  manner  answerable  or  account- 
able for  such  purchase-moneys,  or  be  obliged  to  see  to  the  apfdication 
thereof:  And  I  do  will  and  direct  that  my  said  trustees  snail  stand 
possessed  of  the  moneys  to  arise  by  the  sale  of  my  said  estates  upon 
such  trusts  and  for  such  intents  and  purposes  as  I  luive  hereinafter 
directed  of  and  concerning  the  same :  And  whereas  I  have  by  cer- 
tain deeds  of  conveyance  made  on  my  marriage  with  my  present 
wife  conveyed  all  my  manor  and  estate  of  Newstead,  in  the  parishes 
of  Ne^wstead  and  Linley,  in  the  coimty  of  Nottingham,  unto  trustees, 
upon  tru&t  to  sell  the  same^  and  apply  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
pounds,  part  of  the  money  to  arise  by  such  sale,  upon  the  trusts  of  my 
marriaj;e  settlement:  Now  I  do  hereli^give  and  bequeath  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  purchase-money  to  tirise  by  ssde  of  my  said  estate  at 
Newstead,  and  all  the  whole  of  the  said  sixty  thousand  pounds,  or 
such  part  thereof  as  shall  not  become  vested  and  payable  under  the 
trusts  of  my  said  marriage  settlement,  unto  the  said  John  Cam  Hob- 
house  and  John  Hanson,  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
upon  such  trusts  and  for  such  ends,  intents,  and  purposes  as  herein- 
uter  directed  of  and  concerning  the  residue  of  my  personal  estate* 
I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  said  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Han- 
son the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  each.  I  give  and  bequeath  all 
the  rest,  residue,  and  remainder  of  my  personal  estate  whatsoever  and 
wheresoever  unto  the  said  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Huison, 
their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  upon  trust  that  they,  my 
said  trustees,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  executors  and  adminis- 
trators of  such  survivor,  do  and  shall  stand  possessed  of  all  such  lest 
and  residue  of  my  said  personal  estate  and  the  money  to  arise  by  sale 
of  my  real  estates  herembefore  devised  to  them  for  sale,  and  such  of 
the  moneys  to  arise  by  sale  of  my  said  estate  at  Newstead  as  I  hare 
power  to  dispose  of,  afler  payment  of  my  debts  and  legacies  herdiy 
given,  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  ends,  intents,  and  purposes  herein- 
aAer  mentioned  and  directed  of  and  conceniiiig  the  same,  that  is  to 
say,  up<m  trusty  that  they,  my  said  trustees,  and  the  survivor  of  them, 
and  the  executors  and  administrators  of  such  survivor,  do  and  shall 
lay  out  and  invest  the  same  in  the  public  stocks  or  funds,  or  upon  go- 
Temment  or  real  security  at  interest,  wiftk  power  from  time  to  time  to 
change,  vary^  and  transpose  such  securities,  and  from  time  to  time 
during  the  hfe  of  my  sister  Augusta  Maiy  Leigh,  the  wife  of  George 
LeiglC  Esquire,  pay,  receive,  apply,  and  dispose  of  the  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  annual  produce  thereof  when  and  as  the  same  shall  become 
due  and  payable  into  the  proper  hands  of  the  said  Augusta  Maiy  Lei^ 
to  and  for  ner  sole  and  sejparate  use  and  benefit,  free  from  the  control, 
debts,  or  engagements  of  her  present  or  any  foture  husband,  or  unto 
such  person  or  persons  as  she  my  said  sister  shall  from  time  to  time, 
by  any  writing  under  her  hand,  notwithstanding  her  present  or  any 
future  coverture,  and  whether  covert  or  sole,  dfiect  or  appoint;  and 
firom  and  immediately  after  the  decease  of  my  Mdaisleir,  then  upon 
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trust  that  they,  my  aaid  trustees,  and  ^e  sunrhror  of  tfaem,  bis  ezseo. 
ton  or  administrators,  do  and  shall  assign  and  transfer  all  my  said 
personal  estate  and  other  the  tmst  property  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
or  the  stocks,  funds,  or  securities  wherem  or  upon  which  the  same  shall 
or  may  be  placiHl  out  or  inrested  unto  and  among  all  and  erery  the 
child  and  cnildren  of  my  said  sister,  if  more  than  one,  in  such  parts, 
shares,  and  oroportions,  and  to  become  a  rested  interest,  and  to  be 
paid  snd  transferred  at  such  time  and  times,  and  in  such  manner,  and 
with,  under,  and  subject  to  such  proiisions,  conditions,  and  restricUons, 
as  my  said  sister  at  any  time  during  her  life,  whether  coveit  or  sole,  by 
any  deed  or  deeds,  instrument  or  instruments,  in  writing,  with  or  witli- 
out  power  of  lerocation,  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 
two  or  mors  credible  witnesses,  or  by  her  last  will  and  testamem  in 
wriiiag,  or  any  writing  of  appointment  in  the  nature  of  a  will,  sfasH 
direct  or  appoint,  and  in  default  of  any  such  appointment,  or  in  case  of 
the  death  of  my  said  sister  in  my  lifetime,  then  upon  trust  that  th^, 
my  said  trustees,  and  the  surviyor  of  them.  Ids  executors,  aMJmmkL. 
trators,  and  assigns,  do  and  shall  assign  and  transfer  all  the  trust, 
property,  and  fuiub  unto  and  among  the  children  of  my  said  sister,  if 
mors  tuin  (me,  equally  to  be  divided  between  them,  mare  and  riiaie 
alike,  and  if  o^y  one  such  child,  then  to  such  only  duld  the  share  snd 
shai«s  of  such  of  them  as  shall  be  a  son  or  sons,  to  be  paid  and  trans- 
ferred unto  him  and  them  when  and  as  he  or  they  shall  respectively 
attain  his  or  their  age  or  ages  of  twenty-one  years;  and  the  uiare  and 
shares  of  such  of  them  as  shall  be  a  daughter  or  daus^teia,  to  be  paid  and 
transferred  unto  her  or  them  when  and  as  she  or  they  shall  req[)ectively 
attain  his  or  their  age  or  afies  of  twenty-one  yesurs,  or  be  maniedi 
which  shaU  first  happen,  and  in  case  any  of  such  children  shall  happen 
to  die,  being  a  son  or  sons,  before  he  or  they  shall  attain  the  a«e  of 
twenty-one  yeaia,  or  being  a  daughter  or  daughters,  before  she  or 
they  shall  attain  the  said  age  of  twenty-one,  or  be  married;  then  it  is 
my  will  and  I  do  direot  that  the  share  and  shares  of  sucn  of  the  said 
children  as  shall  so  die  shall  go  to  the  survivor  or  sarnvors  of  such 
shildren,  with  the  benefit  of  further  accruer  in  ease  of  the  death  of 
any  such  surviving  children  before  their  shares  shall  become  vested. 
And  I  do  direct  that  my  said  trustees  shall  pay  and  Ripply  the  interest 
and  dividends  of  each  of  the  said  duldren*s  shares  in  the  said  trust 
funds  for  his,  her,  or  their  maintenance  and  education  during  their 
minorities,  notwiUi<{tanding  -their  shares  may  not  become  vested 
interests,  but  that  such  interest  and  dividends  as  shall  not  have  been 
so  uiplied  shall  accumulate,  and  follow,  and  go  over  with  the  prin- 
cifaL  And  I  do  nominate,  constitute,  and  iqmint  the  said  John  Cam 
Hobhouss  and  John  Hanson  executors  of  tnis  my  will.  And  I  do 
will  and  direct  that  my  said  trustees  shall  not  be  answerable  the  one 
of  them  for  the  other  of  them,  or  for  the  acts,  deeds,  receipts,  or  defaulta 
of  the  other  of  them,  but  each  of  them  for  his  own  acts,  aeeds,  receipt  s, 
and  wilful  defatdu  only,  and  that  they  my  said  trustees  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  retain  and  deduct  out  of  the  moneys  which  shall  c<mie  to  their 
handa  under  the  trusts  aforesaid  all  such  costs,  charges,  damages,  and 
expenses  which  they  or  any  of  them  shall  bear,  pay,  sustain,  or  be  put 
unto,  in  the  execution  and  performance  of  the  trusts  herein  reposea  in 
them.  I  make  the  above  provision  for  my  sister  and  her  children,  in 
consequence  uf  my  dear  wife  Lady  Bynm  and  any  children  I  may 
have  beinff  otherwise  amply  provided  for ;  and,  lastly,  I  do  revoke  ail 
former  wUls  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore  mauto,  and  do  declare  this 
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only  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament  In  witness  whereof,  I  have  to 
this  my  last  will,  contained  in  three  sheets  of  paper,  set  my  hand  to 
the  first  two  sheets  thereof,  and  to  this  third  and  last  sheet  my  hand 
and  seal  this  39th  day  of  .July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1815. 

BYRON  (L.S.) 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  Lord  Byron,  the 
testator,  as  and  for  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  us, 
who,  at  his  request,  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other, 
have  hereto  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses. 

Thoicas  Jones  Mawsb, 
Edmund  Griftin, 
Fredkbick  Jbbyis, 
Clerks  to  Mr.  Hanson,  Cliancery-lane. 

CODICIL.— This  is  a  Codicil  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me, 
the  Right  Honourable  George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron.  I  give  and  be- 
queath unto  Allegra  Biron,  an  infant  of  about  twenty  months  old,  by  me 
brouffht  up,  and  now  residing  at  Venice,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds, 
which  I  direct  the  executors  of  my  said  will  to  pay  to  her  on  her  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  on  the  day  of  her  marria^,  on  condition 
that  she  does  not  marry  with  a  native  of  Great  Britam,  which  shall 
first  happen.  And  I  direct  my  said  executors,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  after  my  decease,  to  invest  the  said  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds  upon  government  or  real  security,  and  to  pay  and  apply  the 
annual  income  thereof  in  or  towards  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  the  said  Allegra  Biron,  until  she  attains  her  said  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  or  shall  be  married  as  aforesaid;  but  in  case  she  shall  die  be- 
fore attaining  the  said  age  and  without  having  been  married,  then  I 
direct  the  said  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  to  become  part  of  the 
residue  of  my  personal  estate,  and  in  sdl  other  respects  I  do  confinn 
my  said  will,  and  declare  this  to  be  a  codicil  thereto.  In  witness 
whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  at  Venice,  this  I7th 
day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1818. 

BYRON  (L.  S.) 

Signed,  sealed,  published,  and  declared  by  the  said  Lord  B3rTon,  as 
and  for  a  codicil  to  his  will,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  in  his  presence, 
at  his  request,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  subscribed  our 
names  as  witnesses. 

Nbwton  Hanson, 
William  Flbtchbu 

Proved  at  London  (with  a  codicil),  6th  of  July,  1834,  before  the 
Worshipful  Stephen  Lushington,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  surrogate,  by  the 
oaths  01  John  Cam  Hobhouse  and  John  Hanson,  Esquires,  the  execu- 
tors to  whom  administration  was  granted,  having  been  first  sworn  du^ 
to  administer. 

Nathaniel  Gri8kin8» 
g soros  jsnnsr, 
Charlss  Dvnelst, 
Deputy  Registianb 

THE  END. 
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THE  HISTORY  of  NAPOLEON  BUONAPART& 
With  numeroua  Engravings.  In  S  vola.  ISmo.  (Sla- 
reotyiied.) 

mf  SMI,^  »•  or.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  OEN- 
X!f^^Sw -l/'*»'~'-  Ia«voto.I«mo.  (BvtheA*. 
thor  of  "  The  Disowned,"  and  "  Deveieux!")  From 
the  second  London  Edition.    (Stmotyped.) 

THE  DISOWNED.  By  the  Author  of  »  Pdbam.** 
and  •»  Devereux."  A  Novel.  Ia  9  vols.  (Steraolyped.) 

DEVEREUX.  A  Novel.  InSvoto.lSmo  Bv  the 
Author  of  »  Pdham,"  andi  *«  The  Disowned."  (Bla. 
reotyped.) 

i^yi^^^l^'*.^'  "^  ^""^^  Y«»"  »»■<»•  A 
Novel.  In  8  vols.  ISmo.  Revised,  corrected,  and  ea- 
larged,  by  t*ie  Author. 

flvaaar  aditioSi 

LETTERS  FROM  THE  iBGEAN.  By  Jaaci 
Emerson,  Esq.    Inlvol.  8vo. 

THE  LITERARY  REMAINS  OP  THE  LATE 
HENRY  NEELE,  Author  of  the «« Romance  of  His. 
tnry,"  See.  Itc^coinisting  of  Lectures  on  EngUsii 
Poetry,  Tales,  and  other  Mtacellaneous  Pieces  inPraaa 
and  Verse.    8vo. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  and  of 
e  Misslimary  Establishments  for  Its  Propagatk 
all  Parts  of  the  World.     Edited  by  Frederic  I 


COMPLETE  WORKS  of  Dr.  SAMUEL  JOHN- 
SON.    Comprising  the  Rambler— Idler— Raaaelas — 

&c  With  an  Esssy  on  his  Life  and  Genlna,  by  Arthur 
Murphy,  Esq.    In3vols.8vo.    [In  Press.] 

VAN  HALEN'S  NARRATIVE  of  his  Imprison- 
ment  in  the  Dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  his  EnaDa* 
his  Journey  to  Madrid,  Ike.  &c.    8vo. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  THOMAS  OIBDIN. 
Author  of  the  "  Cabfatet,"  Ike  *«.    8  vob.  in  1.    8vo. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  GREECE,  tai  107  and  UK 
By  J.  P.  Miller.    ISmo. 

THE  RIVALS  OF  E8TE,  AND  OTHER  POEMDI 
By  JknesO.  Brooks  and  Mairy  VL  Bronki. 


Popdar  Works  ReehUly  PvNuhed. 


1RB  UFB  OF  NELSOrr.    By  Rdbert  BomOmy, 
■■q.    IflmD.  with  a  PonralL    (8c«s«oC)ped.) 

TRfi  LIFE  OP  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.    By 
Bar.  J.  WUlunw.    Ibroo.  wub  •  Ms?.    (Sterootyped.) 

PAUL  CLIFFORD.    A  NoveL    By  Uie  Author  of 
"PbUnm,'*  Jtc    In  2  toU.  13ino.    (Stereotyped.) 

O^EIL.    A  Poem.    With  wreral  Pleeee  in  ProM. 
Umo.     (8ief«otyped.) 

FALKLAND.    A  NoreL    19dm)l    By  th«  Aiilbar  of 
••PMhaBw*'Ae.    (Stereotyped.) 

UFE  OF  LORD  KYRON.    ByThoaiMHbgie,Eeq. 
In  S  vole.  »ro,    (SierDOtyped.) 

UVES  OP  THE  SIGNERS  eT  the  DeclsTatk>nj>r 
Indepeodeooe.    By  N.  DwifhL    ISmo.   (StaraotypA.) 

OVm  DELPHINI,  and  SMARTS  HORA.CE.    Gor- 


THE  LIFE  and  REMAINS  of  Dr.  CLARKE.  8to. 
An  IntereMlnf  and  uaeAil  wiwk. 

WALTER  GOLYTON.  ANorel.  In  S  toIs.  limo. 
By  the  Author  of  *'  Bramblec^e  Houae,**  **  ZilUh,"  See. 

THE  BARONY.  ANoreL  In  S  Tola.  ISmo.  By 
Miaa  A.  M.  Poiter. 

CLOUDE8LEY.  A  Norel.  In  9  toia.  Iftna  By 
the  Author  of  "*  Caleb  WiUiama,"  Ae. 

DOOM  OP  DEVORGOIL;  and  AUCHINDRANE. 
By  Walter  Scon,  Bart.    12ino. 

THE  LOST  HEIR.    ANorel.    In S Tola.  ISmo. 

STORIES  OF  A  BRn>E.    In  9  tcU.  19mo. 

THE  ENGLISH  AT  UOBfE.  A  Novel.  In9Yoto. 
I9mo.  By  the  Author  oT  *"  The  Enflkh  in  baly,**  and 
^'Tlie  EngUah  in  Pnnce." 

PERKIN  WARBECK.  A  Novel.  In  9  vola.  19mo. 
By  Mr*.  Shelley. 

APICIAN  MORSELS.  A  Canical  Wocfc.  With 
Cats.    19nn. 

THE  SUBALTERNV  LOG  BOOK.  ANoreL  In 
StoIb.  I9DO. 

HAJJI  BABA.    A  Novel.    In  9  vola.  Itaw. 

DE  LISLE.    ANovaL    In9vol8.  Mmo. 

TRAITS  OF  TRAVEL.  A  Novel.  InSvola.  l9ino. 
By  the  Author  of  *'  Hlgh-Waya  and  By-Waya." 

THE  NEW  FOREST.  A  NoveL  In  9  vola.  19mo. 
By^the  Author  of  "Brambletye  House,"  <'ZiU«h," 
<*The  Tor  Hill,"  "Reuben  Apaley,"  "Gnyetiea  and 
Oravltiea,"  4tc.  dfco. 

THE  LASrr  OF  THE  FLANTAGENETB.  An 
Hiatorieal  Romance.    In  9  vola.  I2nM>. 

THE  COLLEGIANS.    A  Novel.    In  9  vols.  19mo. 

THE  RIVALB.    A  Novel.    In  9yoia.  19nK>. 

PRIVATE  LIFE.    A  NoveL    In  2  Yola.  19mo. 

ROMANCE  OF  mSTORT.  Second  Series.  Spain. 
In  9  vola.  ISmo. 

HUNGARIAN  TALES.  In  9  vola.  19nio.  By  the 
Author  of  <*The  Letcn  de  Okchat,"  and  " Eamanees 
or  Real  Life.'' 

CONTRAST.  A  Novel.  By  Regiiia  Maria  Roche, 
Author  of  «<  The  Children  oT  the  Abbey,"  Ac.  dec  In 
9  vola.  12nio. 

COMING  OUT:  and  the  FIELD  OF  THE  PWITY 
FOOTSTEPS.  Novela.  Dy  Miaaea  Jana  and  Anna 
Maria  Porter.    In  3  vola.  12nia 

ROMANCES  OF  REAL  LIFE.  In  9  Tola.  I9mo. 
By  tho  Antfaor  of  **  Hungarian  Talea." 

DABNLET.  A  Novel.  By  the  Anthor  of  «  Bicbe- 
Um.'    in  9  vola.  12nHX 


LAWRIB  TODD;  or,  Th»  Setlkn  In  «a  Waatf 
By  John  Gait,  Eaq.  Author  of  "  Tlie  Annaia  efte  Pk 
riab,"  **  The  AyrahiTB  tagateea,"  *e«   BifvohLttMu 


BEATRICE;  a  Tale, 
Holland.    In  9  vola.  19mo. 

SKETCHES  OP  IRISH  CHARACTEB. 
S.  a  Hall.    l9nio. 


Byl 


TALES  AND  SKETCHES. 
ISmo. 


Bya< 


TESTERDAY  IN  IRELABTD.   ANovaL   1h9vato 
19mD.    BytheAothoroT^ToHiayl&Irduid." 

TALES  OF  THE  WEST.    By  the  Author  of  *'Ut      < 
tan  Ihim  the  Baat,"  Ac    In  9  vola.  19biol 

THE  EXCLUSIVES.    A  Novel.    In  9  volaL  Htaw 

ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY;  or,  THa  FUr  Maid  flf 
Penh.    Being  .Second  Sanaa  of  "ChRNrieiMerGBan*     \ 
gate."   By  the  Author  of  **Waveriey.*   In9Tata.llM 

TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER.    By  Sir  Walkr 
Seon.    Pint,  Second,  and  Third  Sraiea. 

POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS.  Fkeetiotta  and  FteoifU,     , 
ofa  Peraon  htfdy  abom  London.    I9mow 

LIFE  OF  MANSIE  WAUCH,  T>Uter  in  IMtaift. 
i9mo. 
WALDEORAVE.    ANovaL    In  9  voiii  Uno. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  K1NG9  PACS.    A 

NoveL    In  9  voia.  19mo. 

RYBRENT  DE  CRUCB.    A  NovdL    In  9  vafe 


ANoT^  In  f 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  FASHION. 

vola.  I9mo.         , 


ATriaariteCMlWai 


ANovii. 


STRATTON  HILL. 

9  vola.  19nio. 

ALMACrS  REVISTTED;  < 

Nov^    In  9  vola.  i9mo. 

PEACE  CAMPAIGNS  OFA  CORNET. 
In  9  vola.  I9a». 

TALES  OF  MILFTARY  UFB.  In  9  ^vvla.  19ar 
By  the  Author  of  "  The  Military  Sketdi  Book.* 

FOSCARINI;  or,thePatrietaiorV4 
In9vols.  llmo. 

THE  NCHTPHERN  TRAVELLER. 
tioQ.    Uftno.    With  numeroua  EngraTinga^ 

STORIES  OF  WATERLOO,  and  OTHER  TALEU 
In  9  vola.  12ma. 

THE  COUNTRY  CURATE.  ANovfL  1n9voli. 
]9mo.  BythaAuth-rof  «TheSabaIteni»"nnd'n» 
Cheloea  PonalonarB.^' 

NATTRAL  HISTORY  OF  INSECTS.    WMh  8^ 

veral  Hundred  Woodcuts.    In  9  vola.  IBma. 

RALPH  MARVYN:  or,  Tha  ManSats'n  m^,^ 
A  Tale.    By  WUUam  Legsett,  Esq.,  Author  of  " 
aure  Hours  at  Sea,"  "TUeaand  ekeCehna  by  aOsaalir 
Schoolmaster,"  dee.    In  9  vola.  19ma. 

FFTZ  OF  FTTZ-FORD.  ANovd.  In9vuto.]9B» 
By  the  Author  of  *«  De  Foiz,"  **  WhitaHooda^'AcAe. 


NEW  WORKS.-J.  4:  J.  Haifir  an  | 
vvaeUy,  new  and  standard  worioi  hy  the  heat  i 
Engliah  and  Amsriean.    Saveral  gentleoMB,  of  Ufb 
Uterafj  aeqnirenMaSs  aa 

(agad  toexainiDaaG 
ftom  thaBngUrii  preia,  and  i 
as  mit^  be  presented  In  maniweripl,  tha  poban  lyiwt 
asannd  that  no  woifes  Tfffl  ba  poblMiad  by  X  *  X  a 
boc  aneh  aa  are  intorestlQg,  iBatraadta^aad  omnL 
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